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KEY  TO  THE  AUTHORITIES, 


The  Historians'  History  of  the  World  is  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a  compilation. 
ImtituAOompilatioaof  Qidqueelianeter.  Themainbulkof  t1i«w<»kiBinadeupof 

direct  quotations  from  authorities,  oit*;(l  with  scrupulous  exactness;  but  so  novel  is 
our  method  of  handling  this  material  tliat  tlie  casual  reader  might  scan  chaptf>r  nffer 
chapter  without  sutspectiug  that  the  whole  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  writer.  Yet 
Cfvery  quotetion,  whatevw  ite  loifth,  is  explieitlyeradited  U>  its  aooroe^  and  flw  roodor 
who  wishes  to  know  the  uames  of  the  uuthors  and  works  quoted  may  constantly  sat- 
isfy his  curiosity  without  the  slightest  dilHculty.  Tlie  key  to  identification  of  authori- 
ty is  found  in  the  uuobtriuiivc  reference  letters  (called  by  the  printer  "  superior  let- 
ten 'Ot  moll  as  ^  *  which  are  scattered  through  tlie  text.  These  refereooe  letters 
refer  in  each  case  to  a  "Brief  Reference-List"  at  the  close  of  the  history  of  a  country 
or  the  end  of  the  volumet  where,  chapter  by  chapter,  author  and  work  are  named. 
Should  any  work  he  quoted  more  fhaa  onoe  in  «  chapter,  the  same  refermee  letter  is 
used  to  identify  that  work  in  each  caae> 

The  r^^forence  letters  are  used  in  two  ways:  they  are  either  (1)  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  in  which  case  they  designate  an  actual  quotation,  or  (2)  they  are  placed 
against  the  name  of  an  author,  in  which  ease  they  denignate  an  autboritj  oifted  but 
not  necessarily  quoted.  Each  reference  letter  at  the  end  of  a  sentenee  rafeiB  to  all 
the  matter  that  precedes  it  back  to  tlie  last  simDarly  placed  reference  letter.  The  quo- 
tation thus  designated  may  be  of  any  length, — a  few  seutcuces  or  many  pages.  This 
qootatimi  may  contain  refenoiee  letten  of  (be  second  type  just  explained,  hut,  if  so^ 
^ese  may  be  altogether  disregarded  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  quotation ;  the 
context  will  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  change  of  authorship.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  continuous  the  narrative  may  seem,  a  reference  letter  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence must  always  be  understood  to  divide  <me  quotation  from  another. 

Ail  this  may  seem  a  trifle  complex  as  told  here,  but  it  will  ba  loimd  admirably 
simple  and  eff*H^tive  in  practice.  Tlie  reader  has  but  to  mnkf^  tbf>  experiment,  to  find 
that  he  can  trace  tiie  authorship  of  every  line  of  the  work  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
cnlty.  Bmaybe  well  to  add,  boweiyer,  that  the  vefereoce  letter 'is  reserved  for  edi^ 
torial  matter,  and  tliat,  very  exceptionally,  this  letter  is  used  in  combination  vrith 
another  letter,  as  to  give  credit  for  matter  tlint  lias  been  editorially  adapted, 

but  not  quoted  verbatim.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  direct  quota- 
tions, such  as  go  to  make  up  the  balk  of  our  work,  are  often  given  in  an  abbreviated 
form  through  the  omission  of  matter  that  is  redundant  or,  for  any  reason,  inad- 
missible. The  necessity  for  such  change  is  obvious,  since  otherwise  the  varied  mate- 
rials could  not  poasibly  be  made  to  harmonise  or  to  meet  Uie  needs  of  our  space.  But, 
bcTond  this,  no  liberty  whatever  w  taken  with  matter  presented  as  a  direct  quotation. 
Where  editorial  modificaUon  is  thought  necessary,  the  use  of  reference  letters  makes 
such  modification  feasible  without  introducing  the  slightest  ambi^iity.  We  re^ieat 
that  every  line  of  the  work  ib  ascribed  to  its  proper  source  with  the  utmost  hdehty. 
Any  matter  not  otherwise  aceredited  as,  for  example^  TSfious  introductioiiSi  ehto- 
noiorrirs.  biliiiographies,  and  the  like— will  bo  undentood  to  be  cditorisL  Bndntt 
aiao  indicate  editorial  matter. 
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PART  1.  INTRODUCTION 


BOOK  I.    HISTORY,  HISTORIANS,  iVND  THE  WRITING 

OF  HISTORIES 

CHAPTER  I 

BOKB  OBNBBAL  COMSroSBATIOSB 

Broadly  speaking,  the  huitoriuns  of  all  recorded  ages  seem  to  have  had 
the  name  general  aims.   They  appear  always  to  seek  either  to  glorify  some- 

tliint:^  or  .soinol>ody,  or  to  entertain  and  instruct  their  readers.  The  observed 
variety  in  historical  compositions  arises  not  from  difference  in  general  mo- 
tive, but  from  varying  interpretations  o£  the  relative  status  of  these  objects, 
and  from  differing  judgmenta  as  to  the  manner  of  thing  likely  to  produce 
these  ends,  combined,  of  course,  with  varying  skUl  in  liteiBiy  composition, 
and  varying  degrees  of  freedom  of  action. 

As  to  freedom  of  selective  judgment,  the  earliest  historians  whose  records 
are  known  to  ns  exercised  practically  none  at  all.  Their  task  was  to  glorify 
the  particular  monarch  who  commanded  them  to  write.  The  recortls  of  a 
Uamses,  a  Sennacherib,  or  a  Darius  tell  only  of  the  successful  campaigns,  in 
which  the  opponent  is  so  much  us  mentioned  only  in  contrast  with  the 
prow  ess  of  the  victor. 

With  tliesc  earliest  historians,  therof  irr,  tlic  ends  of  historioal  romposi- 
tion  were  met  in  the  simplest  way,  by  reciting  tiie  deeds,  real  or  alleged,  of  a 
king,  as  liamses,  Sennacherib,  or  David  ;  or  of  the  gods,  as  Osiris,  or  Ishtar, 
or  I  ahveh.  As  to  entertainment  and  instruction,  the  reader  was  expected  to 
be  overawed  by  the  recital  of  mighty  deeds,  and  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  do  homage  to  the  glorified  monarch,  human  or 
divine. 

A  little  later,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  dasslod  period,  the  historians 

had  attained  to  a  somewhat  freer  position  and  wider  vision,  and  they 
sought  to  glorify  heroes  who  were  neither  gods  nor  kings,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  a  more  popular  sense.  Thus  the  Iliad  dwells  upon 
the  achievements  of  Achilles  and  Ajax  and  Hector  rather  than  upon  the 
deeds  of  Menelrtiis  and  Priam,  the  opposing  Icings.  Hitherto  the  deeds  of 
all  these  heroes  would  simply  have  been  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the 
king.  Now  the  individual  of  lesser  rank  is  to  have  a'  hearing.  Moreover, 
the  state  itself  is  now  considered  apart  from  its  pwrticular  ruler.    The  his- 

^  tories  of  Herodotus,  of  Xenophon,  of  Thucydides,  of  PolybiuSi  in  offeot  make 

f'  for  the  gloridcation,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  peoples. 
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This  shift  from  the  purely  egoistic  to  the  altrnistic  standpoint  marks  a 
long  step.  The  writer  now  iiaa  much  more  clearly  m  view  liie  idea  of  eiiter- 
taining,  without  frightening,  hia  reader;  and  he  thinks  to  iDStruot  in  matters 
pertainini,'  to  ^ood  citizenship  and  communal  morality  ratlior  tlian  in  defer- 
ence to  \i\n'^H  and  gods.  In  bo  doing  the  liistorian  marks  the  progress  of 
civilisatiou  of  the  Greek  and  early  lioman  periods. 

In  the  mediaeval  time  there  is  a  strong  reaction.  To  frighten  becomes 
again  a  method  of  attacking  the  consciouaness  ;  to  g^lorify  the  gods  and  licroes 
a  chief  dim.    As  was  the  case  in  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  and  Judiiin 

Strioda  of  degeneration,  the  early  monotheism  has  given  way  to  polytheism, 
agiology  largely  takes  the  place  of  secular  history.  A  constantly  grov- 
ing  company  of  saints  demands  attention  and  veneration.  To  glorify  these, 
to  show  the  futility  o£  all  human  action  that  does  not  make  for  such  glorili- 
cation,  became  again  an  aim  of  the  historian.  But  this  influence  is  by  no 
means  altogether  dominant;  and,  though  there  is  no  such  list  of  historians 
worthy  to  be  remembered  as  existed  in  the  classical  period,  yet  sucli  nanics 
appear  as  those  of  Einhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne;  l>o  Joinviile,  the 
panegyrist  of  Saint  Louis;  Villani,  Froissart, and Monstrelet,  the  chroniclers; 
and  Comines,  Machiavelli,  and  Guiociardini. 

Tn  tlie  mod  ri;  ])eriod  the  gods  have  been  more  or  less  disbanded,  the 
heroes  inodilied,  eveu  the  kings  subordinated.  VVe  hear  much  talk  of  the 
philosophy  "  of  history,  even  of  the  "  science "  of  history.  Common  sense 
and  the  critical  spirit  are  supposed  to  hold  sway  everywhere.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  any  historian  even  of  the  most 
modern  school  has  written  entirely  without  prejudice  of  race,  of  station,  or  of 
religion.  And  in  any  CTent  the  same  ideals,  generally  stated,  are  before  the 
historian  of  to-day  that  have  actuated  his  predecessors  —  to  glorify  some- 
thing or  somebody,  though  it  be,  perhaps,  ft  piioctple  and  not  a  penon  i  and 
to  entertain  and  instruct  his  readers. 


2%e  Oriental  Period 

The  earliest  historians  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us  are  the 
entbors  of  the  records  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopotamia* 
We  shall  see  later  on  that  tlMse  records,  made  in  languages  a  knowledge  of 
which  has  only  been  recovered  in  the  past  century,  are  full  of  historical 
interest  because  of  the  facts  they  narrate,  and  the  insight  they  give  us  into 
the  life  of  their  times.  For  the  moment^  however,  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  method  of  their  construction.  They  are  parts  of  records  dating 
from  many  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
authors  are  utterly  unknown  by  name.  The  narrative  is,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  couched  in  the  first  person,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that 
the  alleged  writer  —  who,  of  course,  is  the  king  whose  deeds  are  glorified— 
is  the  actual  composer  of  the  narrative.  The  actual  scribes,  m.ere  adjuncts 
of  the  royal  mSnage^  never  dreamed  of  putting  their  own  names  on  record 
bedde  those  of  their  royal  masters.  Tet  their  work  has  preserved  to  future 
generations  the  names  of  kings  that  otherwise  would  have  been  absolutely 
forgotten.  For  example,  Tehutimos  III  of  Egypt  and  Asshurbanapal  of 
Assyria,  two  of  the  most  powerful  mouarchs  of  antiquity,  had  ceased  to 
be  lemembered  even  by  name  several  centuries  before  the  dawn  of  our  era, 
and  for  two  thousand  years  no  human  being  knew  that  such  persons  had 
ever  existed.  Yet  now,  thanks  to  the  monuments,  t)ieir  deeds  arc  aUuost  as 
fully  known  to  us  as  the  deeds  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Ctesar. 
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There  is,  indeed,  one  regard  in  which  these  most  ancient  historical 
records  have  an  advantage  over  more  recent  works.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  graven  in  stoue  or  stamped  in  clay  that  was  burned  to  stonelike 
hardness,  and  they  have  come  down  to  ns  with  the  aasuranoea  of  anthen- 
tirity  which  must  ahvavs  bo  lacking'  in  many  compositions  of  more  recent 
periods.  The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  records  lay  buried  with  the  ruins  of 
cities  whose  very  location  had  been  forgotten  for  ages.  The  most  recent 
d  these  records  hud  been  seen  by  no  human  eye  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  Their  unnamed  authors  seem  tlius  to  speak  to  us  directly  arros^  the 
centaries.  However  these  earliest  of  historians  may  have  dreamed  of  immor- 
tality for  their  work,  they  can  hardly  have  hoped  to  speak  to  eager  audiences 
in  regions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  world,  twenty-five  centuries  after 
the  very  natinn  to  wliir  h  they  bcionc^ed  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  and 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote  had  ceased  to  be  known  to  men.  Yet 
that  unique  glory  was  reserved  for  them. 

The  Clattieai  Bittarimt 

It  reqauM  bat  a  glance  at  the  historians  of  the  classical  period  to  see 
how  alteied  is  the  point  of  yiew  from  which  they  write.  Here  we  have  no 
longer  men  commanded  by  a  monarch,  or  imt>elled  by  religions  fervour  to 
glorify  a  single  person  or  epoch  or  country  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  every- 
Hung  dse.  We  have  bounded  from  insularity  of  view  to  universality. 
Even  the  Homeric  legends  deal  with  the  events  of  two  continents  and  of 
several  countries.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  make  the  writing  of  their  his- 
tories a  life-work.  They  travel  from  one  country  to  another,  and  familiarise 
themselves  with  their  subject  as  much  as  possible  at  first  hand.  They 
mingle  with  the  scholars  of  many  lands,  and  listen  to  their  recitals  of  the 
annals  of  their  respective  peoples.  They  weigh  and  consider,  though  in  a 
quite  dififerent  mental  balance  from  that  which  an  historian  uses  in  our  day. 
They  spend  thirty,  forty,  years  in  composing  their  books.  From  them,  then, 
we  have,  not  simple  chronicles  of  a  single  event,  but  universal  histraies. 
These  are  in  many  ways  dififerent  from  the  universal  histories  of  our  own 
time;  but  in  their  frank,  human  way  of  looking  out  upon  the  world,  they 
have  a  charm  that  is  quite  their  own.  In  tlwir  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  they  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled.  And  in  their  citation  of 
fact  and  fable  they  becon^e  a  storehouse  upon  which  succeeding  generations 
of  historians  have  drawn  to  this  day. 

There  are  other  historians  of  the  period  no  less  remarkable,  some  of  them 
even  superior,  from  some  points  of  view,  to  these  masters.  The  names  of 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius  among  the  Greeks,  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  Ca?sar 
among  the  Romans,  to  go  no  farther,  are  as  familiar  to  every  cultivated  mind 
of  onr  own  day  as  the  names  of  Gibbon,  Maoaulay,  or  Bancroft.  Several  of 
these  were  men  who  participated  in  the  events  they  described,  and,  confining 
themselves  to  limited  periods,  treated  tlii  se  periods  in  such  masterly  fashion, 
with  such  breadth  of  view  aud  discrniun.itiag  judgment,  that  their  verdicts 
have  weight  with  all  succeeding  generations  of  historians.  Thucydides, 
writing  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  regarded,  even  in  our  critical  age,  as  a 
matchless  writer  of  history.  An  oft-repeaied  tale  relates  that  Macaula^ 
despaired  of  ever  equalling  him,  though  feeling  that  he  might  hope  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  any  other  historian.  Polybius  and  Tacitus  are  mentioned 
with  respect  by  the  most  exacting  investigators.  Clearly,  then,  this  WW  a 
culminating  epoch  in  the  writing  of  histories. 
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The  Mediasval  and  Modem  MUtimee 

We  IwTe  Men  that  in  the  classical  period  the  brief  space  of  half  a  dozen 

generations  saw  a  cluster  of  frreat  histories  written.  No  such  intellectual 
activity  in  this  direction  marked  the  medisevai  period.  Now  for  the  space 
of  more  thao  a  thoaaand  years  there  was  no  work  produced  that  could  bear 
'  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  ereat  produotions  of  the  earlier  periods. 
One  theme  was  now  dominant  in  the  Western  world,  and  the  intellects  that 
miglit  have  produced  histories  of  broad  scope  under  other  circumstances 
contented  themselves  with  harping  on  the  one  string.  So  we  have  ecclesi- 
astical records  in  place  of  histories. 

In  due  time  tlic  r«'ncfion  came,  but  it  was  long  before  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  spirit  was  made  subordinate  to  a  saner  view.  Indeed,  scarcely 
before  our  own  generation,  since  the  classical  period,  have  historians  been 
able  to  cast  a  cldar  and  unbiased  glance  across  the  entire  field  of  history. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eii:'li1«'entli  century  a  school  of  secular  histo- 
rians with  broad  views  and  high  aims  again  arui>e.  Now  once  more  men 
sought  to  write  world  histories  not  dominated  by  a  single  idea.  The  first 
great  exponents  of  the  movement  were  Gibbon  and  Hume  in  England, 
Schlozzer  and  Midler  in  (  Jennany.  Tliey  have  had  a  host  of  followers,  o£ 
whom  the  greater  number  have  been  Germans. 

The  attitude  of  these  modem  writers  is  philosophical ;  they  are  disposed 
to  rceorjnise  in  the  bald  facts  of  human  existence  an  inijiortance  Luni- 
mensurate  solely  with  the  lessons  they  can  teach  for  the  betteruimt  of 
humanity.  In  this  modern  view,  each  fact  must  be  correlated  with  a,  luuiu- 
tude  of  other  facts  before  its  true  significance  can  be  perceived.  Events  are, 
in  this  view,  meaninq^less  unless  we  know  somethings  of  the  human  motives 
that  led  to  their  enactment.  Tiie  task  of  the  historian  is  to  search  for 
causes,  to  endeavour  to  build  up  from  the  lessons  of  history  a  true  philosophy 
of  living.  It  is  really  no  different  a  task,  as  already  pointed  out,  from 
that  wliiih  sui^h  ancient  writers  as  I'olyl)ius  hatl  very  prominently  in 
view;  but  there  is  an  emphasis  u\ion  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  our 
time  that  it  did  not  generally  receive  in  the  earlier  age.  In  other  words,  the 
philosophy  of  history  of  our  time  is  a  more  conscious  philosophy.  For  a  cen- 
tury past  the  phrase,  "  pliilo-nphy  uf  history,"  has  been  current,  ami  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  men  who  were  not  primarily  historians  to  discourse  on 
the  subject.  Latterly,  following  again  the  current  of  the  times,  we  have 
come  to  speak  even  of  the  science"  of  history;  indeed,  in  Germany  in  par- 
ticular, history  to-day  claims  uncliallenged  position  as  a  true  science.  The 
word  "science  "  in  a  very  flexible  term,  yet  there  are  those  who  deny  that  it 
may  be  properly  applied,  as  yet  at  any  rate,  to  our  aggregation  of  knowledge 
of  historical  facts.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  definition, 
the  sohition  of  wliich  is  not  particularly  important. 

Tlie  essential  thing  is  that  the  modern  historical  investigator  is  fully 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  scientific  accuracy  and  impartiality.  And  since 
impartiality  depends  very  largely  upon  breadth  of  view,  it  results  rather 
curiously  that  the  minute  inv  's* in^ations  of  t}ie  specialist  make  indirectly  for 
the  comprehensive  view  of  the  World  liisturiau.  Professor  Freeman  well 
expressed  the  idea  when  he  said : 

"My  position  is  that  in  all  our  studies  of  history  and  language— and 
the  study  of  langnai^e,  besides  all  that  it  is  in  other  ways,  is  one  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  study  of  history  —  we  must  cast  away  all  distinctions  of 
^ancient'  and  *modern»*  of  'dead*  and  *  living,'  and  must  boldly  grappio 
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with  the  preat  hct  of  the  unity  of  history.  As  man  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
the  bistory  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages.  No  language,  no  period  of  his- 
tory*  can  be  understood  in  its  fuUneas;  none  can  be  dothed  with  its  hii^hest 

interest  and  its  highest  profit,  if  it  be  looked  at  wholly  in  itself,  -without 
reference  to  its  b^rin^  on  those  other  languages,  those  other  periods  of 
history,  which  join  with  it  to  make  up  the  great  whole  of  human,  or  at  least 
of  Ary»n  and  European,  beingf.** 

Such  a  position  as  this,  assumed  by  one  of  the  most  minute  searchers 
amonfT  modern  historians,  is  highly  interesting  as  illustrative  of  a  rt^actionury 
tendency  which  will  probably  characterise  the  historical  work  of  the  near 
future.  Hair-splitting  analytts  having  been  earried  to  its  limits  of  refinement^ 
tliere  will  probably  come  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  historical  evrntsS  in  their  wider  n-latinns.  The  work  of  the  specialist, 
after  all,  is  really  impurlaut  only  when  it  furnishes  material  for  wider  general- 
isations. All  minute  workers  in  the  fields  of  bkdogy,  geology,  and  Uie  allied 
su'iences,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  unco  use  iouslj'  gather- 
ing material  v.'hirh.  intere.stinr'  in  itself,  became  of  real  importance  chiefly 
in  so  far  as  it  ultimateiy  aided  in  elucidating  the  gre^ii  gi'ijeruiisHtion  of 
Darwin.    Perhaps  the  minute  historians  of  to-day  are  in  similar  position. 

The  special  worl^er,  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  l  is  subject,  is  apt  to 
forn^et  the  real  insignilicance  of  his  labours.  Entire  epoclis  are  doiniiiatod  by 
the  ideii  of  microecopic  research,  and  tii©  workers  even  come  to  suppose  that 
microecopio  analysis  is  in  itself  an  end ;  whereas,  rightly  considered,  it  is 
only  the  means  to  an  end.  We  are  just  pa«wing  through  such  an  epoch  as 
regards  historical  investigation.  But,  as  just  suggested,  it  seems  probable 
that  we  are  approaching  a  new  epoch  when  the  work  of  the  specialist  will  be 
sobordinated  to  its  true  purpose,  wliile  at  the  same  time  proving  its  real 
value  as  ;t  means  to  the  proper  end  of  historical  StudiflS— the  OOmprshension 
oi  the  wurid-historical  lelatioQa  of  ovents. 


CHAPTER  II 

MATERIALS  FOR  THE  t\'RITING  OF  IIISTOBY 

It  is  obvious  that  the  materials  for  the  writing  of  history  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  written  records.  It  is  true  that  all  manner  of  monuments,  in- 
cluding the  ruins  of  buried  cities,  remains  of  aneient  walls  and  highways, 
and  all  other  traces  of  a  former  civilisation,  must  be  allotted  their  share  as 
records  to  guide  the  investigator  in  his  attempt  to  reconstruct  past  condi- 
tions. But  for  anything  like  a  definite  presentation  of  the  events  of  bygone 
days,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  as  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  pointed  out  in 

freat  detail,  to  have  access  to  contemporary  written  records,  either  at  first 
and,  or  through  the  medium  of  copyists,  in  case  the  original  records  them- 
selves have  been  destroyed.  Lewis  reached  the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of 
his  ezluinslive  examination  of  the  oredibility  of  early  Roman  history,  that 
a  tradition  of  a  past  event  is  hardly  transmitted  orally  iron,  generation  to 
generation  with  an3rthing  like  accuracj*  of  detail  for  more  than  a  century. 

Theoretically,  then,  no  accurate  history  could  ever  be  constructed  of 
events  eovering  a  longer  period  than  about  four  generations  before  the  intro- 
duction of  writing,  fn  actual  practice  the  scope  of  the  strictly  historic  view 
of  man's  progress  is  confined  to  very  much  narrower  limits  than  this,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  earliest  written  records  that  might  otherwise  serve 
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to  give  U8  glimpses  of  remote  liistory  have  very  rarely  been  preserved.  The 
destruction  of  ancient  inscriptions  wiib  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  led  to  ft 
great  de  il  of  ilifft  rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  art  of  writing 
was  introduced  among  various  nations.  In  reference  to  the  Greeks  in  par- 
ticular, the  dispute  has  been  ardently  waged,  many  scholars  contending 
that  ^e  art  of  writing  was  little  piaotised  in  Gieeoa  until  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Later  discoveries,  in  particular  a  knowledge  of  the  inscription  on  the 
statue  of  Kamses  at  Abu  Simbel,  have  made  it  clear  that  the  earlier  esti- 
mates were  much  too  conservative,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  Greeks 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  for  several,  or  perhaps  mnrty, 
centuries  before  the  one  previously  fixed  upon.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  practice  of  the  art  of  writing  was  uniTerssl  in  that  early 
day.  On  the  other  hwd,  it  was  doubtless  \evy  exceptional  indeed  for  the 
average  individual  to  be  able  to  write,  and  such  difficulties  as  the  lack  of 
writing  material  stood  in  the  way  of  composition  until  a  relatively  late 
period.  But  whether  the  art  of  writing  was  much  or  little  practised  m  the 
early  days  does  not  greatly  matter  so  far  as  the  present-day  historian  is  con- 
cerned, since  practically  all  speciincus  of  early  writiiif^  in  Grrrnn  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  succeeding  ages,  fragment  of  any  book  proper,  no 
scrap  of  parchment  or  papyrus,  no  single  waxen  tablet,  from  the  soil  of 
classic  (h  eece  has  been  preserved  to  us. 

The  Greek  authors  are  Icnowii  to  us  only  through  the  efforts  of  successive 
generations  of  copyists;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  Egyptian  papyri,  there  is  almost  nothing  in  existence  represent- 
ing  the  literature  of  cuussioal  Greece  that  is  older  than  the  middle  ages. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  considerable  numbers  of  monumental  inscriptions  dat- 
ing from  classical  times.  These  have  the  highest  interest  for  the  archaeolo- 
gist, but  in  the  aggregate  they  ^ive  but  meagre  glimpses  into  the  history  of 
antiquity.  If  we  were  dependent  upon  these  records  for  all  that  we  know 
of  Greek  history,  the  entire  story  of  that  people  might  be  told,  as  iax  as  we 
could  ever  hope  to  learn  it,  in  a  few  pages. 

The  case  Is  somewhat  different  with  Egypt  and  with  Mesopotamia,  since 
the  cliiri  ill  rf  the  former  and  tlie  resistant  character  of  the  writing  materials 
employed  by  the  latter  have  pcrmittod  the  modern  world  to  receive  direct 
messages  that,  under  other  circumstances,  must  inevitably  have  been  lost. 
But  even  here  the  historical  records  are  neither  so  abundant  nor  so  compre- 
hensive in  their  scope  as  might  have  been  hoped.  History-writing,  in  any- 
thing like  a  comprehensive  meaning  of  tlio  words,  is  a  relatively  modern  art. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  among  the  nations  of  remote  antiquity  got  no 
farther  than  the  recording  of  the  personal  deeds  of  individual  kings.  Such 
records,  indeed,  are  excellent  materials  for  Idstory,  but  they  hardly  constitute 
history  by  themselves.  Tlie  entire  lists  of  Egyptian  inscriptions,  so  far  as 
known,  sutlice  merely  to  give  glimpses  of  Egyptian  history;  and  if  the  Meso- 
potamian  records  are,  in  this  regard,  somewhat  more  satisfactory,  it  is  only 
in  reference  to  a  comparatively  brief  ju'riod  of  later  Assyrian  history  that 
they  can  be  said  to  have  anything  like  comprehensiveness.  As  to  the  other 
nations  of  Oriental  antiquity,  —  Indians,  Persians,  Syrians,  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor,— 'the  entire  sum  of  Ihe  monumental  records  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  scattered  series  of  Tagne 
suggestions. 

In  the  classical  world  Rome  is  but  little  better  off  than  Greece  in  this 
regaid.   As  to  both  theee  eountries»  we  depend  for  our  knowledge  almost 
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exclusively  upon  the  works  of  historians  of  a  relatively  late  period.  Befor© 
Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  8.0.,  there  is  almost  no  con* 
seoutive  history  proper  of  Gieece;  and  despite  all  the  efTorts  of  nrcheeolo* 
gists,  records  of  l^oman  progre^^s  scrircely  suffice  to  push  back  the  prehist  i  !o 
veil  beyond  the  time  of  the  banishment  of  the  kings.  Indeed,  even  for 
a  century  or  tiro  after  this  event  transpired,  the  would-be  historian  finds 
himself  stiU  on,  very  treacherous  ground.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
were  no  contemporary  historians  in  Rome  in  this  early  period ;  and  until  such 
contemporary  ohrouiciera  appear,  no  secure  record  of  history  is  possible. 

Once  it  beoame  the  fasmon  to  write  chronicles  of  events,  the  custom 
xaj^icUy  spread  and  took  u  fixed  hold  upon  the  people.  From  the  day  of 
Herodotus  there  was  no  d  earth  of  Greek  histoiiaaB,  and  after  Poly bius  there 
is  an  unbroken  series  of  Koman  chroniclers. 

Had  all  the  writii^  of  these  varioua  workers  been  preserved  to  us,  we 
should  have  abundant  material  for  reconstructing  the  history  of  the  entire 
later  classical  epoch  in  much  detail;  but,  unfortunately,  the  historian  worked 
with  perishable  materials.  An  individual  papyrus  or  parchment  roll  could 
hardly  be  expected  on  the  average  to  be  preserved  for  more  than  a  few  gen- 
erations, and^  unless  copies  had  been  made  of  it  in  the  meantime,  the  record 
that  it  coiitriiniMl  must  inevitably  be  lost.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
great  mass  ot  historical  writings,  no  less  than  of  productions  in  other  fields 
of  Uteratare. 

Manj  of  the  frsgments  of  ancient  writers  have  come  down  to  us  through 
rather  curious  channels.  In  the  later  age  of  Rome  it  became  the  fashion  to 
make  anihologies  and  compilations,  and  it  is  through  such  collections  that 
the  majority  of  olassieal  authors  are  known.  One  of  the  most  carious  of 
these  antiidliogies  is  that  made  by  Athenesus  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
centnrv  A  D.  This  author  called  his  work  Deipnomphisffe,  or  the  Feast  of 
the  Learned.  He  attempted  to  give  it  a  somewhat  artistic  form,  making  it 
ostennbly  a  dialogue  in  which  the  sayings  of  a  company  of  diners  were 
related  to  a  friend  who  was  not  present  at  the  banquet.  The  diners  were  sup- 
po'^  Ml  to  have  introduced  quotations  from  the  classical  writers,  so  that  the 
book  is  chiefly  made  up  of  such  quotations.  The  work  has  not  come  down 
to  US  quite  in  its  entirety,  but,  even  so,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  authors 
and  twenty-five  hundred  different  works  are  represented  in  the  anthology. 
Of  these  authors  about  seven  hundred  are  known  exclusively  through  the 
excerpts  of  Athemeus. 

Two  or  three  centuries  later  another  Greek  named  Stobnus  compiled  a 
set  of  extracts  from  the  Greek  writers  of  all  accessible  periods  prior  to  his 
own.  The  number  of  authors  quoted  in  this  anthology  is  more  than  five 
hundred,  and  here  again  the  major  ^vt  of  them  are  quit«  unknown  to  us 
except  through  this  single  source.  let  another  collection  of  excerpts  was 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  by  Photius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  made  excerpts  from  about  280  authors  with  whose  works 
he  had  familiarised  himself  throuo^h  miscellaneous  reading.  In  addition 
to  these  works  of  individual  compilers  thmre  were  two  or  three  antholc^ea 
compiled  in  the  Byzantine  period,  including  an  important  collection  of 
fracrments  of  the  Greek  poets  which  is  still  extant  umh  r  tlsc  title  of 
The  Greek  Anthologjf^  and  the  elaborate  set  of  encyclopaidia.^  nuide  under 
the  direction  of  Cxmstantine  Porphyrogenitus.  But  tor  such  collections 
as  these,  supplemented  by  the  ])iographical  notices  of  such  workers  as 
Snidas,  and  i\v  fragments  that  have  come  to  us  through  a  iV-w  other  chan- 
nels, it  would  scarcely  have  been  conceived  that  so  luauy  authors  had 
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written  in  the  entire  period  of  Grecian  activity,  since  only  a  fraction  of 

this  number  are  represented  by  complete  works  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  Such  facts  as  these  give  an  inklin^^  as  to  the  mental  activity  of  the  old- 
time  author,  while  pointing  a  useful  lm»sou  us  to  the  perishability  uf  human 
works.  In  this  age  of  easy  multiplying  of  books  through  printing,  one  it 
prone  to  forget  how  precarious  must  have  been  the  existence  of  a  njanuscript 
of  the  elder  day.  It  was  a  long,  laborious  task  to  produce  au  edition  uf  a 
single  copy  of  any  extended  work,  and  each  successive  duplication  was  pre- 
cisely as  MOW  and  as  difficult  as  the  first.  Under  these  t-ircu  instances  no 
doubt  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  books  were  never  duplicated  at  all, 
and  the  circulation  of  a  very  large  additional  number  most  likely  was  lim- 
ited to  two  or  three  copies.  It  was  only  works  which  were  early  recognised 
as  having  an  unusual  intrinsio  interest  or  value  that  stood  any  reasonable 
chance  of  being  copied  often  enough  to  insure  preservation  through  many 
succeeding  generations. 

As  one  oonsiders  the  field  of  extant  manuscripts,  one  is  led  natnrslly  to 
r^ect  on  the  quality  of  work  that  was  likely  thus  to  insure  perpetuity,  and 
the  more  we  consider  the  Rubject,  limiting  the  view  for  our  present  purpose 
to  historical  compositions,  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  the  one  prime  qual- 
ity that  gave  a  lease  of  life  to  the  composition  of  an  author  wes  the  qualitj 
of  human  interest.  In  other  words,  such  historical  compositions  as  were 
works  of  art,  rather  than  sn  h  depended  upon  other  merits,  were  the  ones 
which  successive  generations  of  copyists  reproduced,  and  which  ultimately 
were  enabled  to  pass  the  final  ordeal  imposed  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
l^es,  who  made  palimpsests  of  many  an  luilior  deserving  a  better  fate.  The 
upshot  of  tliis  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  tlmt  all  Greek  wonld-])o 
historians  prior  to  Herodotus  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  causing 
Herodotus  nimself  to  stand  out  as  apparently  the  absolute  creator  of  a  new 
art.  In  point  of  fact,  could  we  know  the  whole  truth,  it  would  douV)tles8 
appear  that  there  was  no  real  revolution  of  method  effected  by  the  writings 
of  Herodotus.  He  surpassed  all  of  his  predecessors  in  such  a  measure  that 
the  future  copyist  saw  no  necessity  for  preserving  any  work  but  the  one, 
since  this  one  practically  covered  the  field  of  all  the  rest.  It  is,  perhaps,  an 
ill  method  of  plirasing,  to  say  that  these  copyists  saw  no  reason  for  preserv- 
ing those  earlier  manuscripts.  There  was  no  tliouglit  iu  tlicir  minds  of  tiie 
preservation  of  one  book  and  the  destruction  of  another ;  they  merely  copied 
the  work  which  interested  them,  or  wliich  they  believed  would  interest  the 
book-buying  public.  The  disappearance  of  the  works  not  copied  was  a  mere 
negative  result,  about  wliich  no  one  directly  concerned  himself. 

The  proof  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  come  down  to  ns  entire  in  nnmeroiia  copies,  something  tliat  can  lif^  s;ud 
of  only  three  or  four  other  considerable  historical  compositions  of  the  entire 
classical  period ;  two  others  of  this  select  company  being  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,  both  of  whom  were  contemporaries  oi  Herodotus,  though  consid- 
erahlv  vtnin[::er,  and  therefore,  properly  enough,  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
next  generation.  Uf  the  other  Greek  historiansi  the  biographical  works  of 
Plutarch,  the  works  of  Strabo  and  Pausanius,  which  are  geographical  rather 
than  strictly  historical,  and  the  Zife  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Arrian,  are 
the  sole  ones  of  the  large  number  undoubtedly  written  that  have  come  down 
to  us  intact.  A  survey  of  the  Roman  historians  furnishes  an  even  more 
striking  illustration,  for  here  no  one  of  the  great  historical  worloi  has  been 
preserved  in  its  entirety.  Livy's  monumental  work  is  entire  as  to  the  earlier 
booksy  which  treat  of  the  mythical  and  half  •mythical  period  of  Roman  develr 
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opinent ;  but  the  parts  of  it  that  treated  of  later  Roman  liistnry,  concerninff 
which  the  author  could  have  spoken,  aud  probably  did  speak,  with  hrst-hand 
knowledge,  are  almost  entirely  lost.  In  other  words,  the  copyists  of  the 
middle  ages  preserved  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Livy,  doubtless  because 
they  found  the  hero  tales  of  mythical  Rome  more  interesting  than  the  matter- 
of-fact  recitals  of  the  events  of  the  later  republic  aud  the  early  empire.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  Livy  detaOed  the  events  of  the  later  period  with  less 
art  than  characterised  his  earlier  work,  but  different  conditions  were  ini|!Osecl 
tipon  him.  lie  liad  now  to  deal  with  much  fuller  records  than  hitherto,  and 
uu  doubt  he  treated  many  subjects  that  seemed  important  to  him,  simply 
because  they  were  near  at  hand,  hut  which  ancrther  generation  foand  tne* 
some  and  not  worth  tlie  trouble  of  copying.  Thus  we  see  empliasised  again 
the  salient  point  that  the  interesting  story  rather  than  the  important  his- 
torical narrative  proved  itself  most  Ht  for  preservation  in  the  estimate  of 
posterity. 

Of  the  other  great  historians  of  Rome,  Tacitus,  Dionysius,  Dion  Cassius, 
Polybius,  liave  all  fared  rather  worse  than  Livy,  although  a  few  briefer  mas- 
terpieces, like  the  two  histories  of  Sallust  and  tlie  Gallic  Wars  of  Ciesar, 
and  such  biographies  as  the  Lives  '*  of  Suetonius  and  Comeliua  Nepos,  werp 
able  to  fight  their  wa,y  through  the  middle  i^;es  and  gain  the  safe  uifi^ter  oi 

the  printing-press  without  material  loss. 

But  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  example  of  ail  is  furnished  by  the  brief 
world  history  of  Juslin,  whicht  if  not  quite  entire,  has  been  preserved  as  to 
its  main  structure  in  various  manuscripts.  This  work  is  an  artistic  epitome 
of  a  large,  and  in  its  day  authoritative,  history  of  the  worhl,  written  by 
Trogus  rompeius.  Justin,  when  a  student  iu  liomo  in  the  day  of  the  early 
Caesars,  was  led  to  make  an  epitome  of  this  work,  seemingly  as  proof  to  his 
friends  in  the  provinces  that  he  was  not  wa5?ting  his  time.  He  did  his  task 
so  well  that  future  generations  saw  no  reason  to  trouble  themselves  with  the 
prolixities  of  the  original  work,  but  were  content  to  copy  and  re-copy  the 
epitome,  pointing  the  moral  that  brevity,  next  to  artutio  excellence,  is 
the  surest  road  to  permanent  remembrance  for  the  historian, — alesSOli  which 
many  modern  writers  have  overlooked  to  their  disadvantage. 


CHAPTER  m 

THK  METHODS  OF  THE  HISTORIANS 

Tt  i<?  a  curious  fact,  a  seeming  parr\dox,  that  the  first  two  great  his- 
tories ever  written — the  histories,  namely,  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides — 
should  stand  out  pre-eminently  as  types  of  two  utterly  different  methods  of 
historical  writing.  Herodotus,  "the  Father  of  History,"  wrote  with  the 
cin  inns  intention  to  entertain.  There  is  no  great  logio;ility  of  sequence  in 
his  use  of  materials;  he  simply  rambles  on  from  one  subject  to  another  with 
little  rei^ard  for  chronology,  but  with  the  obvious  intention  everywhere  to 
tell  a'l  '  h>3  good  stories  that  he  has  learned  in  the  eourse  of  his  journey ings. 
Tt  would  be  going  much  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  no  method  in  his  ('ollo- 
cation  of  materials,  but  what  method  he  has  is  quite  generally  overshadowed 
snd  obscured  iu  the  course  of  presentation.  Thus,  iw  example,  he  is  writ* 
ing  the  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  and  he  has  resehed  that  time  in  the 
history  of  Persia  when  Cambyses  comes  to  the  tlirone  and  prepares  to  invade 
Egypt.    The  mention  of  £gypt  gives  him^  as  it  were,  the  cue  for  an  utterly 
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new  discourse,  which  he  elaborates  to  the  extent  of  an  entire  book,  detailing 

all  that  he  has  learned  of  Egypt  itself,  it^i  history,  its  people,  and  their 
manners  and  customs,  without}  for  the  most  part,  referring  in  any  way  what« 
ever  to  Cambyses.  He  returns  to  the  Persian  king  ultimately,  to  M  eiue, 
end  takes  up  his  story  regardless  of  the  digression,  and  seemingly  quite 
oblivious  of  nnv  incongruity  in  the  fact  of  having  introduced  very  much 
ni  i: e  extraneous  matter  in  reference  to  Egypt  than  the  entire  subject  matter 
proper  of  the  Penlaa  Em^ie.  The  method  of  Herodotus  was  justified  by 
the  results.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  enormously  popu- 
lar in  hi^^  own  time,  —  as  popularity  went  in  those  days,  —  and  he  has  held 
that  popularity  throughout  aU  succeeding  generations.  But  it  has  been 
said  of  him  often  enough  that  tiiis  vrork  is  nardly  a  history  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  Is  a  pleasing  collection  of  tales,  in  which  no  very  close 
attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  between  fact  and  fiction,  the  prime  motive 
being  to  entertain  the  reader.  As  such,  the  work  of  Herodotus  stands  at 
the  Bead  of  a  class  which  has  been  represented  by  here  and  there  a  striking 
example  throughout  all  succeeding  times. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  detailing  the  story  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  his 
ten  thousand  Greek  allies,  is  essentially  a  history  of  the  same  type.  It 
differs  radically,  to  be  sure,  from  Herodotus,  in  that  it  holds  with  the  clos- 
est consistency  to  a  single  narrative,  scarcely  giving  the  barest  glimpses 
into  ?\ny  other  field  than  that  directly  connected  with  the  story  of  the  ten 
thousand.  But  it  is  like  Herodotus  in  the  prime  essential  that  its  motive 
is  to  entertain  the  reader  by  the  eitetion  of  the  incidents  of  a  venturesome 
enterprise.  Xenophon  docs  indeed  pause  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
book  lon(^  enough  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  the  character  of  Cyrus,  —  a 
eulogy  that  is  distinctly  the  biased  estimate  of  a  friend,  rather  than  tlie 
oalm  judgment  of  a  critical  historian.  But  thUi  aside,  Xenophon,  philoso- 
pher though  he  is,  concerns  himself  not  at  all  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  Tie  quite  ignores  tlie  immoral  features  of  the  rebellion  of 
Cyrus  against  his  bruUicr.  Indeed,  it  seems  never  to  occur  to  hioi  that  this 
fratricidal  enterprise  has  any  reprehensible  features,  or  could  be  considered 
in  any  lic^ht  other  than  that  of  a  commendable  proceeding  of  whicli  a  throne 
was  the  legitimate  goal.  Doubtless  the  very  fact  of  this  banishment  of  the 
philosophical  from  the  work  of  Xenophon  has  been  one  source  of  its  great 
popularity,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  Xenophon  shares  with  Herodotus  the 
credit  of  being  the  most  widely  read  of  classical  authors.  It  would  be  quite 
aside  from  the  present  purpose  to  emphasise  the  opinion  that  the  intriusic 
merit  of  Xenophon's  work  does  not  fully  justify  this  popularity.  It  suffices 
here  to  note  tlie  fact  that  this  famous  work  of  the  successor  of  Herodotus 
belongs  essentially  to  the  same  cln??s  with  the  work  of  the  master  himself. 

Of  the  Roman  historiaus  doubtless  the  one  most  similar  to  Herodotus  in 
general  aim  was  Livy.  The  author  of  the  most  famous  history  of  Rome 
does  not  indeed  make  any  such  excursions  into  the  history  of  outlying 
nations,  as  did  Herodotus,  but  he  details  the  history  of  his  own  people  with 
an  eye  always  to  the  literary,  rather  than  to  the  strictly  historical,  side; 
transmitting  to  us  in  tbdr  Mst  form  that  series  of  beautiful  legends  witli 
which  all  succeeding  generations  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves 
in  lieu  of  history  proper.  There  is  little  of  philosophical  thought,  little 
of  search  for  motives,  in  such  history-writing  as  this.  It  is  essentially  the 
art  of  the  story-toller  applied  to  the  facts  and  fables  of  history. 

Returning  now  to  Thucydides,  we  have  illustrated,  as  has  been  said,  an 
\itterl^  di£eient  plan  and  motive.   Thucydides  does  indeed  tell  the  stoi^ 
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of  the  f  eloponnesiaa  VV^ar ;  tells  it,  moreover,  \)ritk  such  wealth  of  detail  as 
DO  otbnr  hiBtorian  of  antiquity  exoeeded,  and  few  approached.  Bat  in  addl« 
tion  to  narrating  the  plain  facta,  Thaoydidea  searches  always  for  the  motives. 
He  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  causes  of  events  us  he  conceives  them.  He 
is  obviously  thinking  more  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  than  of  the  mere 
redtal  of  the  facts  themselves.  It  Ss  the  philosophy  of  history,  rather  than 
the  story  of  histoiy,  that  appeals  to  him,  and  that  Ud  wishes  to  make  patent 

to  the  reader. 

Only  two  or  three  other  writers  of  the  entire  classical  period  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  ns  followed  Thaoydidea  with  any  considerable 
measDre  of  snooeas  in  this  attempt  to  write  history  philosophically ;  the  two 
most  prominent  exponents  of  this  method  being  the  Greek  Polybius,  who 
told  the  story  of  Rome's  rise  to  world  power,  and  Tacitus,  the  famous 
author  of  the  Homan  Anndlt  and  of  tiie  earliest  history  of  the  German 
people.  These  three  examples  —  Thucydides,  Pol}  Inua,  and  Tacitus —  stand 
out  at  once  in  refutation  of  a  claim  which  might  otherwise  bo  made  that 
philosophical,  or,  if  one  prefers,  didactic,  historical  composition  is  essentially 
a  modem  product.  But  for  these  exceptions  one  might  be  disposed  to  midce 
a  sweeping  generalisation  to  the  effect  that  tiie  old-time  history  was  a  col- 
lection of  tales  intended  to  entertain  the  reader,  and  that  the  strictly  modern 
historical  method  aims  at  instruction  rather  than  at  entertainment.  Such 
generaliaaUons,  however,  aasuming,  as  they  das  that  the  entire  trend  of 
human  thought  has  fundamentally  changed  within  historical  times,  are  sure 
to  be  faulty.  Quite  possibly  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  the  earliest  his- 
torians tended  as  a  class  to  write  entertaining  narratives  rather  than 
philosophical  histories;  and  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nineteenth 
century  historians  as  a  class  have  reversed  the  order  of  motives:  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  judgment  here  is  based  upon  a  mere  frap^ment 
of  the  entire  output  of  ancient  historians.  We  have  already  noticed,  in 
another  connection,  that  the  names  of  some  hundreds  of  Greek  writers  have 
been  preserved  to  us  solely  through  a  single  anthological  collection  or  two; 
and  no'.v,  sppiikinq'  of  the  historical  works,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  vast 
number  of  ihese  have  perished  altogether.  Whole  companies  of  liistorians 
are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
considerable  other  companies  that  once  existed  and  wrote  works  of  greater 
or  less  importance  have  not  left  ua  even  this  memento.  The  scattered  frag- 
ments of  Greek  historical  works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  dissociated 
from  any  considerable  jiart  of  their  original  context,  fill  three  large  volumes 
of  the  famous  Didot  collection  of  (ireek  classics,  as  edited  by  K.  O.  MMer; 
some  hundreds  of  authors  being  represented. 

We  have  noted  that  all  the  predecessors  of  Herodotus  were  blotted  out, 
ehiefly,  perhaps,  by  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  himself.  Simi- 
larly the  entire  histories  of  Alexander  the  Great,  written  by  his  associates 
and  contemporaries  and  his  successors  of  the  ensuing  century,  have  without 
exception  perished  utterly. 

Doubtless  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  Arrian,  which  summarised  and 
attempted  to  harmonise  the  contei.ts  of  the  more  important  preceding  his- 
tories of  Alexander,  was  responsible  for  the  final  elimination  of  the  latter. 
One  can  hardly  relsr  too  often  to  that  iBteUectual  gantlet  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  all  daasioal  literature  was  called  upon  to  pass,  and  from  which 
only  here  and  there  a  work  emerged.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  consider  the 
number  of  works  that  made  weir  way  heroically  almost  through  this 
gaatlet,  only  to  suooomb  just  hefoie  aohieving  &e  goal«   One  snows. 
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for  example,  that  there  was  a  work  of  Theopompus  on  later  Grecian  affairs, 
in  fifty  odd  books,  which  was  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  as  provLnl  hy  the 
fiummary  of  its  contents  made  then  by  a  monk,  but  of  which  no  single  line 
is  in  existence  Uniay.  Even  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  less 
fragmentary  condition  have  not  usually  been  preserved  entire  in  any  single 
manuflcript,  but,  as  presented  to  us  now,  are  patched  together  from  varioua 
frag-raents,  preser\-ed  often  in  widely  separatctl  collections.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  copying  of  a  manuscript  of  great  length  was  a  somewhat 
heroic  task,  and  tioat  hence  the  copyist  would  often  content  himself  with 
excerpting  a  single  book  from  a  work  which  he  would  gladly  have  repro- 
duced entire  but  for  the  labour  involved. 

The  point  of  all  this  in  our  present  connection  is  that  we  know  the  hia> 
torians  ni  antiquity  yery  imperfectly,  and  that  henoe  we  are  almost  sure  to 
misjudge  them  as  a  class  when  we  attempt  generalisations  concerning  them. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  ca«e,  the  historian  who  told  a  n-nod  story  in  a 
pleasing  style  stood  a  far  better  chance  of  being  perpetuated  through  the 
efforts  of  copyists,  than  did  the  phtloeophical  historian,  however  profound, 
who  put  forward  his  theories  at  trie  expense  of  the  narrative  proju  r.  V.^k- 
ing  all  due  allowance  for  this,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  in  doulit  that  the 
last  century  and  a  half  has  seen  a  remarkable  development  of  the  scientitic 
Spirit  in  its  applieation  to  the  work  of  the  historian,  and  that  the  average 
historical  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  philosophically  on  a  far  higher 
plane  than  the  average  historical  work  of  antiquity.  If  we  were  to  attempt 
to  characterise  the  most  recent  phases  of  historical  cornpusiliun,  we  shuulil, 
perhaps,  not  go  far  afield  in  saying  that  in  regard  to  history-writing,  as  in 
regard  to  niany  other  subjects,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  aj^e  of  specialists. 
In  recent  years  no  historical  work  could  hope  for  anv  larLfn  measure  of 
recognitiou  among  historians,  unless  it  were  based  upon  jxjrsoniii  investiga- 
tion of  the  most  remote  sources  bearing  upon  the  period  that  could  be  made 
accessible.  The  recent  period  lias  been  pre-eminently  a  time  of  the  searching 
out  of  obscure  or  forgotten  records  ;  tlie  unburyin^,'  of  old  letters  and  state 
papers ;  the  delving  into  hitherto  neglected  archives  ;  and  the  critical  analysis 
of  the  conflicting  statements  of  alleged  authorities  previously  accessible. 

The  work  began  prominently  —  if  any  intellectual  movement  may  prop- 
erly be  said  to  have  an  explicit  beginning — with  Gibbon  and  Nicbulir;  it 
was  continued  by  Grote  and  Mommsen  and  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and 
Clinton,  and  the  host  of  more  recent  workers,  whose  ..specific  labours  wiU 
claim  onr  attention  as  we  proceed.  Naturally  enouf:^]i,  since  each  generation 
of  specialists  builds  upon  the  labours  of  all  preceding  generations,  the  work 
has  beeome  more  and  more  minute  and  hair-splitting  with  each  sui^eecding 
decade.  Gibbon,  specialist  though  he  was,  covered  a  period  of  a  thonsand 
years  of  European  hi.story,  and  left  scarcely  anything  untouche(l  that  falls 
properly  within  that  period.  Nicbuhr  specialised  on  the  few  centuries  of 
early  Roman  history,  but  his  comprehensive  view  reached  out  also  to  Greece 
and  to  the  Orient,  and  he  was  accounted  a  master  over  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  history.  Mommsen's  efforts  have  followed  the  Koman  Republic 
and  Empire  throu^^hout  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  wide  domains,  and 
over  the  whole  period  of  its  existenee,  as  weU  as  into  all  tibe  ramifications 
of  its  political,  commercial,  and  social  life. 

But  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  most  recent  workers  to  confine 
their  attention  to  a  narrower  field.  Macaulay's  Mistory  of  England  attempts 
the  reallv  detailed  history  of  only  about  seventeen  years.  Carlyle  devotes  six 
large  Tolumes  to  the  EUtorff  ofFredefM  thf  Greats  and  such  authorities  a4 
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Freeman  and  Stubbs  and  Gardiner  and  Gairdner  gave  years  of  patient 
research  to  the  investigation  of  single  periods  of  English  history.  The 
obTious  result  of  all  this  minute  anff  lalxHrious  effort  is  the  piling  up  of  a 
mass  of  more  or  leas  incoordinate  details  as  to  the  erode  facts  of  history, 
which  only  the  specialist  in  <  iich  particular  field  can  hope  to  master,  and 
the  remoter  hearings  of  winch  iu  their  relations  to  world  historv  are  not 
always  clearly  appreciable.  It  is  rarely  given  to  the  same  mind  to  have 
a  taste  or  a  capacity  at  onoe  for  minute  research  and  for  broad  and  accurate 
generalisation.  Therefore  much  of  the  work  of  the  specialist,  admiral'le  iu 
its  kind,  must  still  be  regarded  rather  as  crude  material  than  as  a  hiiihhed 
product.  It  is  the  work  of  the  world  historian  to  attempt  to  mass  this  erude 
material,  to  visualise  it  in  its  relations  to  other  similar  masses,  and  to  build 
vrith  it  a  tniified  struct  tire  of  liistory,  in  which  each  portion  shall  appmr  in 
its  proper  relations  to  all  the  rest. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  tbe  work  of  the  world  historians  of  the  past, 
and  glance  at  tlie  results  of  their  various  efforts  to  weld  the  individual  llis* 
toiy  of  men  and  of  nations  into  a  comprehensive  history  of  mankind* 

CHAPTER  IV 

WOULD  HISTOlilES 

No  liistorian  worthy  of  the  name  can  narrate  the  events  even  of  a  lim^d 
period  without  at  least  an  inferential  reference  to  the  world-historic  import 
of  these  events.  Just  iu  proportion  as  one  iails  to  take  a  sweeping  general 
yiew,  the  force  of  his  facts  is  weakened ;  any  narrow  period  of  history,  on 
which  the  attention  is  fixed,  assumes,  for  the  time  being,  a  disproportionate 
interest,  and  is  neeessarily  seen  quite  out  of  perspective.  It  is  only  when 
the  limited  period  is  considered  in  reference  to  other  periods  that  it  can  be 
made  to  assume  anything  like  it.s  proper  status.  Something  of  this  has  been 
understood  l)y  all  writers  from  the  earliest  times,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  very  few  of  the  ancient  authors  failed  to  take  at  least  a  sweeping"  view 
of  contemporaneous  events,  even  when  detailing  specihcaliy  tiie  incidents  of 
a  restricted  period  $  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Herodotus,  the  space  devoted 
to  the  history  of  events  not  strictly  coij^nate  to  the  main  story  is  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  that  reserved  for  the  main  story  itself.  Thus  in  a 
certain  sense  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  a  world  history,  uutifUiULh  as  it 
deals  more  or  less  comprehensively  with  practically  all  nations  known  to  the 
Greeks  of  that  time.  Thucydides,  as  we  have  seen,  confines  himself  much 
more  closely  to  a  precise  text ;  yet  even  he  devotes  an  introductory  book  to  a 
summary  of  the  pant  history  of  the  Greeks  as  a  preparation  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  tiie  Peloponnesian  War. 

But,  after  all,  a  somewhat  sharp  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
histories  such  as  these,  which  ostensibly  descrilie  the  incidents  of  a  particular 

Seriod,  and  more  comprehensive  treatises,  which  set  the  explicit  task  of 
ealing  with  the  history  of  all  nations  in  all  times. 

Of  the  works  of  this  latter  class,  —  World  Histories  proper,  —  the  oldest 
one  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  at  the  same  time  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  and  the  most  extensive  in  point  of  matter,  of  any  that  was 
written  in  ancient  times.  This  is  the  so-called  Historical  Library  of  Diodorus 
the  Sicilian.  Diodorus  was  a  Greek,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  lived  dnrin  j-  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Augustus,    lie  set  himself  the  explicit  task  of 
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writing  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  world,  and  he  devoted  thirty  years  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  This  history,  &s  originally  written,  com- 
prised forty  booksi  which  treated  of  the  entire  hUtoiy  of  mankind  fram  tbe 
earliest  times  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  Diodorus  recognised  the  vagueness 
of  early  chronology,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  exact  age  of  the 
world,  but  he  computes  the  time  covered  oy  what  he  considers  the  historic 
period  proper,  in  the  f oUowii^  terms : 

"According  to  Apollodonis,  we  have  accounted  fourscore  years  from  the 
Trojan  War  to  the  return  of  Heraclides  :  from  thence  to  the  first  olympiad, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  computing  the  times  from  the  Lace- 
dcemonian  lyings:  from  uie  UTSt  olympiad  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gallio 
War  (where  our  lii>toi  y  cikIs")  are  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  :  so  that 
our  whole  work  (comprehended  in  forty  books)  is  an  history  wliich  takes 
in  the  affairs  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  }  ear^,  be^des  those  times 
that  preceded  the  Trojan  War." 

In  his  preface  Diodorus  further  explains  the  exact  scope  of  his  work  and 
the  precise  division  in  the  books  in  the  following  words : 

Ottr  first  nx  books  oompTehend  the  affairs  and  mythologies  of  the  ages 
before  the  Trojan  War,  of  which  tlie  three  first  contain  the  barbarian,  and 
the  next  following  almost  all  the  Grecian  antiquities.  In  the  eleven  next 
after  these,  we  have  given  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  every 
place  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  till  the  death  Alexander.  In  the 
three  and  twenty  booiks  following,  we  have  set  forth  all  other  things  and 
affairs,  till  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Romans  made  upon  the  Gauls;  at 
which  time  J  ulius  Csesar,  the  emperor  ^who  upon  the  account  of  his  great 
achievements  was  snmamed  Divns),  having  subdued  the  warlike  nations  of 
the  Gauls,  enlarged  the  Roman  Empire,  as  far  as  to  the  British  Isles ;  whose 
first  acts  fall  in  with  the  firat  year  of  the  hundred  and  eightieth  olympiad, 
when  Herodes  was  chief  magistrate  at  Atliens.  But  as  to  the  limitations  of 
times  contained  in  the  work,  we  have  not  bound  those  things  that  happened 
before  the  Trojan  War  within  any  certain  limi^  because  we  oould  not  find 
any  foundation  whereon  to  rely  with  any  certainty." 

Of  these  forty  books  only  fifteen  have  come  down  to  us  intact,  namely, 
the  first  five,  whidi  carry  down  the  history  only  to  the  Trojan  wars,  and 
books  eleven  to  twenty,  which  cover  the  period  from  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.  The  remainiiig 
books  are  represented  considerable  fragments,  which,  however,  even  in 
the  a^regate,  are  insignificant  in  bulk  as  compared  with  the  fifteen  books 
that  are  preserved  entiie. 

Coiisitlri  hr_'-  the  time  when  it  was  written,  this  W(irk  of  Diodorus  was 
really  uu  cxu.nudinary  production,  though  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 

?art  of  the  modem  critic  to  dwell  rather  upon  its  defects  than  its  merits, 
t  has  indeed  become  quite  tlie  fashion  to  speak  of  Diodorus  as  a  weak- 
minded,  prejudiced  person,  who  gathered  together  materials  for  history 
from  all  sources  indiscriminately,  and  gave  them  to  the  world,  true  and  false 
together,  quite  unsifted  by  criticism.  Such  an  estimate,  however,  does  Dio- 
dorus a  very  great  injustice,  as  the  briefest  perusal  of  his  work  must  suflBce 
to  demonstrate.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that 
one  would  be  nearer  the  truth  were  he  to  accept  an  estimate  by  Pliny,  who 
afBnns  that  Diodorus  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  wrote  seriously  and 
avoided  trifles.  That  Diodorus  did  write  seriously,  his  work  clearly  testi- 
fies ;  that  he  largely  avoided  trifles,  is  shown  by  tlie  mass  of  matter  which 
he  crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  space ;  and  that  he  was  far  from 
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using  his  materials  \rithout  exercising  selective  judgment,  should  be  evident 
to  auy  oue  who  scans  these  materials  themselves.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
siBde  many  mistakes.   He  sometimeB  accepted  as  fact  wliat  was  only  fable, 

his  clironologies  are  not  always  secure,  his  narratives  of  events  not  always 
photographically  accurate.  But  consider  the  task  he  had  set  himself.  He 
was  endeavouring  to  write. a  history  of  the  entire  world  so  la,r  as  known  in 
his  day  and  generation,  including  within  the  scope  of  his  naraative  all  the 
leadiug  events  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  as  known  in  that  day.  No 
man  fin  perforin  sucli  a  task,  even  in  tliis  day  of  multiplied  records  and 
edited  uulhoritius,  without  niakm^j;  mistakes. 

Whoever  attempts  to  write  history  philosophically  is  brought,  sooner  or 
later,  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  all  historical  n'f  irrls  are  woven  through 
and  through  with  fictioti.  To  separate  the  threads  of  truth  from  the  threads 
of  fable  iti  the  taok  of  critical  judgment.  It  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  case,  that  in  making  such  selection  the  historian  of 
any  generation  must  be  biased  and  influenced  by  the  prejudices  and 

Ereconceptions  of  his  time.  From  such  prejudices  and  preconceptions 
►iodorus  was,  of  course,  not  free.  He  looked  out  upon  the  world  with 
eyes  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  not  with  eyes  of  the  twentieth  century 
A.D.  That  century,  no  les.s  than  this, —  perhaps  not  more  than  this,  —  was 
an  age  of  faith  and  superstition;  but  the  faith  of  that  time  was  not  the 
faith  of  this  time  ;  the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  were  not  our 
superstitions.  They  were  a  credulous  people ;  we  are  a  aiednlous  people: 
but  the  exact  type  of  their  credulity  differiBd  in  many  ways  from  the  type 
of  our  credulity. 

In  judging  Diodorus,  then,  one  must  judge  him  as  a  Romui  of  the  first 
century  B.C.,  not  as  a  European  of  the  twentieth  century  A.D.  And  if  we 
hear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  find,  after  scanning  his  pages,  that  Diodorus  was 
by  no  means  marked  among  his  fellows  by  simple  credulity  of  the  unques- 
tioning type  which  accepts  whatever  is  told  it  without  subjecting  it  to  criti- 
cism. Diodorus,  to  be  sure,  tells  ua  fabulous  tales  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  tlie  creation  of  its  various  peoples ;  but  he  expUcitly  forewarns  vrn 
that  he  tells  these  tales,  not  as  matters  of  his  own  belief,  but  in  order  to 
make  an  historical  record  of  the  opiniooa  ooxxent  among  the  different  nations 
titemsclves  as  to  their  own  origin. 

Tliesc  talcs  seem  to  us  fabulous,  grotesque,  absurd  ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  them  seemed  equally  mythical  to  Diodorus 
himself;  and  modem  criticism  should  not  fmget  that  there  is  one  other 
myth  tale  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  a  particular 
race,  whicli,  had  Diodorus  known  it,  he  would  doubtless  have  narrated  with 
the  rest,  and  \  iewed  with  the  same  scepticism  which  he  shows  towards  the 
others,  as  being  fabulous,  grotesque,  and  absurd,  but  which  would  have  been 
accepted  by  the  critics  of  all  Christendom,  in  every  age  prior  to  our  own,  as 
the  authentic  historical  record  of  the  actual  creation  of  tne  earthy  and  as  the 
true  account  of  its  chosen  people. 

In  a  word,  modem  criticism  should  bear  in  mind,  when  reproaching 
Diodorus  and  others  like  him  for  their  credulity,  that  the  accepted  faith 
of  nineteenth-century  Europe  would  have  seemed  to  Diodorus  as  absurd 
and  fabulous  and  mythical  as  any  tale  which  he  has  to  tell  us  can  seem 
to  the  twentieth-century  critic. 

And  as  to  the  mistakes  of  Diodorus  in  the  more  strictly  historical  jK)r- 
tions  of  his  narrative,  these  also  must  be  viewed  with  a  certain  toleration  by 
every  candid  critic  when  he  reflects  upon  the  vast  preponderance  of  those 
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cases  in  whicli  the  records  of  Diodorus  are  worthy  of  the  fullest  credence. 
In  ooDsidwing  these  matters,  it  is  y&ey  easy*  indeed*  to  generate  myths  tiiat 
befo^  our  view  of  the  true  status  of  an  ancient  author.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  was  once  traditional  to  regard  Thucydides  as  the  most  candid,  jusU 
and  impartial  historian  who  has  ever  lived ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  in  doubt 
that  the  real  reason  why  this  estimate  hiis  gro\\ni  up  about  the  name  of 
Thucydides  is  tlie  fact  that,  as  Professor  Mahaffy  points  out,  Thucydides  is 
the  sole  authority  for  the  history  of  most  of  the  period  of  wliich  he  treats. 
It  boB  even  been  admitted  by  Mfiller  that  in  the  early  portion  oi  the  first 
chapter  of  Thucydides,  where  he  treats  on  Grecian  history  in  general,  and 
up  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  ho  docs  not  manifest  the  same  impartiality 
which  distinguishes  him  in  the  later  portions  of  his  narrative.  But  it  is 
precisely  in  ^is  earlier  chapter  that  TliucydideB  deals  with  events  that  are 
recorded  by  other  historians.  It  is  here,  and  for  the  most  part  here  aloaCt 
that  his  story  can  be  checked  by  data  from  other  authors.  Could  we  simi- 
larly check  the  story  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  general,  it  can  hardly  be 
in  douhb  that  we  should  come  across  at  least  some  discreimncies  which 
would  have  tended  materially  to  modify  the  almost  idolatrous  estimate  of 
^J'hnrvdides  that  came  to  be,  and  long  continued  to  be,  unquestionably 
associated  >vith  liis  name. 

Making  the  application  of  this  thought  to  Diodorus,  it  is  evident  at  once 
that  the  historian  ol  a  limited  period  of  antiquity  hiys  himself  open  to  no 
such  range  of  comparison  as  he  who  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  the 
entire  world.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such  a  writer  pits  himself 
against  the  whole  company  of  specialitrts ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing,  should  it  be  susceptible  of  proof,  that  in  several,  or  all,  iields  there  are 
specialists  whose  accuracy  excels  the  accurncy  of  Diorlorus  in  each  particu- 
lar field.  Surely  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  task  must  count  for  some- 
thing in  the  estimate,  and,  when  all  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may 
fairly  be  repeated  that  tlie  general  estimate  of  modern  criticism  has  done 
but  scant  justice  to  the  antiior  of  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  write  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  his  use  of  authorities  Dio- 
doru.s  sometimes  showed  a  selective  judgment  tliat  is  entitled  to  tho  fullest 
praise.  A  notal)le  instance  is  found  in  his  treatment  of  that  period  of 
Grecian  history  following  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  the  Spartans  and 
the  Thebans  were  contending  for  supremacy.  It  was  treated  by  Xenophon 
in  his  lleUenica,  and  as  Xenophon  was  actual  witness  (»f  many  of  tlie  events 
which  he  describes,  the  presumption  would  be  tliat  his  autliority  for  tho 
period  might  be  considered  incontestable.  Rut  in  point  of  fact,  Xenoph()n, 
philosopher  though  he  was  and  pupil  of  Socrates,  was  not  above  the  influ- 
ence of  personal  prejudice.  He  was  a  friend  of  Agesilaus,  and  his  admira- 
tion for  that  hero,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  the  Spartans  in  general, 
prejudiced  his  narrative  to  such  an  extent  that  he  did  very  scant  justice  to 
the  merits  of  the  great  Epaminondan.  Indt  im],  were  we  to  trust  to  Xeno- 
phon alone,  the  world  never  would  have  had  in  hilcr  times  anything  like  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  great  Theban,  and  since  Xenophon's 
account  of  this  period  is  the  only  contemporary  one  that  has  been  preserved, 
it  was  a  rare  chance,  indeed,  that  preserved  to  posterity  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Thebans,  whom  some  critics  are  wont  to  consider  the 

Sreatest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  and  it  is  Diodorus  whom  we  must  thank  for 
omg  this  historio  justice  to  a  great  man  whose  merits  might  otherwise 
have  been  obscured  by  the  pezaonu  prejudice  of  a  contemporary  historian. 
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Diodorus,  in  treating  this  period,  chose  as  his  authority,  not  Xenophon, 
but  Aphortu.   Just  how  ho  came  to  tliis  decision  Is  not  known;  it  suffices 

that  tli(  decision  was  a  good  one.  None  but  a  prejudiced  critic  can  doubt 
that  111  many  other  cases  his  judgment  was  equally  perspicuous  in  selecting 
among  divergent  accounts  the  one  of  greatest  veriuiiuiiitude. 

A  part  of  the  relative  neglect  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  Of  Diodonis 
mny  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  of  his  handling.  He  threw  his  work  into 
the  form  of  annals,  in  which  a  chronological  idea  was  predominant.  He 
gives  the  history  of  a  nation  in  a  given  yeai',  and  then  turns  aside  to  other 
nations,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  each  in  turn  over  the  same  period.  Neces- 
saril} ,  under  such  a  treatment,  the  v.  !iolc  plan  lacks  continuity.  One  must 
break  from  one  subject  to  another,  must  turn  from  Assyria  to  Kgypt,  from 
Greece  to  Rome,  in  order  to  follow  the  story  through  constantly  broken 
ehapteis.  Naturally,  under  each  treatment,  the  reader^s  interest  fli^. 
From  a  popular  standpoint,  such  a  treatment  is  clearly  a  mistake. 

The  plan  of  Herodotus,  which  tofjk  up  the  story  of  each  nation,  and 
carried  it  through  a  lone  period  uninterruptedly,  has  many  advantages;  is 
infinitely  more  artistic.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  this  treatment,  rather  than  the 
actual  phrasing  of  his  story,  that  Herodotus  has  gained  so  much  more  uni- 
versal fame  than  Diodorus;  for  in  those  parts  of  his  history  in  which  be 
does  attempt  a  continuous  narrative,  Diodorus  shows  much  skill  as  a  story- 
teller. In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work,  that  portion  which,  fortunatelyt 
has  in  the  main  been  preserved  to  us,  when  dealing  with  what  he  regards  as 
the  fabulous  history  of  the  nations  prior  to  the  estaiili&ihment  of  a  fixed  chro- 
nology, his  narratiTe  runs  on  continuously,  suggesting  in  many  ways  that  of 
the  Father  of  History.  It  was  so  with  his  treatment  of  early  Egypt,  and 
with  his  even  more  interesting  history  of  ancient  Assyria.  These  parts 
alone  of  his  work  serve  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  important  authors  of 
antiquity  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  draw  largely  upon  him  for  the  history  of  this  period. 

Wli  it  luus  just  been  said  about  the  attitude  of  modern  critics  toward 
Diodorus  roust  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  this  earliest  of  great  world 
historiaas  has,  on  the  whole,  failed  of  an  appreciative  audience.  The  facts 
ol  the  ease  amply  refute  SU<^  a  sup])osition  as  this.  An  author  writes  to  be 
r^ad,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  only  valid  criterion  as  to  the  value  of  his 
work  is  found  in  the  preservation  or  neglect  of  that  work  by  successive 
generations  of  readers. 

Tested  by  thte  staa^rd,  very  few  <  f  the  ancient  writrr:.  have  obtained 
such  a  mea.«iure  of  appreciation  as  has  been  aeeoi<led  to  Diodorus.  Some- 
thing like  three-fourths  of  what  he  wrote  has  been  lost,  it  is  true ;  but  in 
fiurly  estimating  the  import  of  this,  one  must  consider  the  bulk  of  what 
remains.  The  briefest  comparison  supplies  us  with  some  very  interesting 
data.  It  appears  that,  of  the  entire  series  of  the  predecessors  of  Diodorus, 
no  single  historian  has  left  us  anything  like  a  comparable  bulk  of  extant 
matter.  Only  one  predecessor  in  any  field  of  literature,  namely,  Aristotle, 
greatly  exceeds  him  in  this  regard,  and  a  single  other  writer,  Plato, 
about  equals  him.  Turning  to  the  contemporaries  of  Diodorus  and  to  his 
successors  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  a  similar  result  is  shown.  A 
single  writer  exceeds  him  in  output.  This  is  Plutarch,  the  biographer  and 
philosopher  rather  than  historian  proper.  No  other  Greek  writer  in  any 
freld  equals  Diodorus,  though  two  historians.  Dion  Cassius  and  Dionysius  of 
Haiicarnassus,  are  within  hailing  distance.  Wiien  one  reflects  on  the  actual 
iabour  implied  by  the  preservation  of  any  manuaoript  throughout  the  long 
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^nentions  of  the  middle  ages,  these  data  speak  volumes  for  tiie  aggregate 
judgment  passed  upon  the  work  of  Dtodorus  by  posterity.    Of  the  long  list 

of  Greek  liistoi  iaiis, — list  mounting  far  into  the  hundreds,  as  pro%'ed  by 
fragmentary  remains,  —  only  three  as  ancient  as  Diodorus  have  fared  better 
thtttt  he,  these  three  being  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  But 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  works  of  these  three  writers  does  not  so  very  greatly 
eixceed  the  bulk  uf  the  extant  writings  of  Diodorus.  The  works  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  together  do  not  comprise  more  matter  than  is 
oootained  in  books  eleven  to  twenty  of  Diodorus,  ^ich  are  preserved  en  HUe. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  imply  that  the  mere  bulk  of  the  manu- 
scripts preserved  before  the  age  of  printing  is  a  test  of  the  value  of  an 
ancient  author's  work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  bearing  in  mind  always  the 
labour  employed  in  the  production  of  a  ^gle  eopy  of  a  large  work,  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  deny  that  the  bulk  of  manuseripts  luis  a  certain 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  matter  which  they  preserve.  No  doubt 
many  a  scribe  would  be  deterred  from  starting  out  to  copy  manuscript 
bj  the  great  bulk  of  the  work,  and  where  he  had  no  great  preference, 
would  be  influenced  by  this  alone  to  choose  a  smaller  book.  Again,  doubt- 
less many  a  scribe  wearied  of  his  task  in  the  case  of  the  more  ponderous 
works,  and  gave  it  up  after  copying  a  few  books.  This  common-sense 
explanation  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  quite  generally  the  earlier 
books  rather  than  the  later  ones  of  works  that  nave  come  down  to  us  in 
a  fragmentary  condition  are  the  ones  preserved.  Had  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  written  forty  books  instead  of  eight  or  nine,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  even  their  genius  would  have  sufficed  to  preserve  the  entire  number* 
The  case  of  Livy,  whose  work,  despite  the  beauty  of  its  style,  has  come 
down  to  us  so  sadly  mutilated,  suthcinntly  «nstatns  this  supposition.  It  is 
nothing  against  the  merit  of  Diodorus,  then,  lu  reflect  that  half  his  work 
is  lost ;  the  wonder  is  ra^er  that  so  much  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

AVe  have  dwelt  thus  ut  length  upon  the  work  of  Diodorus  because  it  is  a 
work  that  mav  !>>'  taken  as  in  many  ways  representative  of  world  histories 
in  general.  Cei  Luuily  it  was  bv  tar  Liie  greatest  world  history  proUueeil  in 
antiquity,  of  the  exact  merits  of  which  we  have  any  present  means  of  judg- 
ing. Indeed,  there  is  only  one  other  world  liistory  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  this,  the  work  of  Justin,  is  in  itself  only  an  abridgment  of  the  writ- 
ing of  another  author,  Trogus  Pompeius.  Considering  when  it  was  written, 
this  work  of  Trogus,  if  we  may  ju4ge  from  the  abridgment,  was  an  admi- 
rable [)i(Mlu(  f ion,  and  the  abridgment  itself  is  of  great  value  in  throwing 
light  on  some  periods  that  otherwise  are  not  well  covered  by  extant  docu- 
ments. As  a  whole,  however,  it  is  a  compendium  of  history  rather  than  a 
comprehensive  work  like  that  of  Diodorus.  Of  the  works  of  the  other 
world  historians  nf  antiquity  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  measure  of 
certainty.  Polybius  accredited  Aphorus  with  being  the  only  man  who  had 
written  a  world  history  before  his  day.  It  is  known  that  Aphorus  lived  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  ^t  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  another  historian, 
Theojinmpus,  in  the  famous  school  of  Isnrrntes  at  Athens  ;  but  his  work  is 
only  known  to  us  through  inadequate  fragments  and  the  indirect  quotations 
of  other  authors.  The  same  ia  true  of  tiie  works  of  Theopompus  just 
referred  to,  and  of  Timeeus,  anodier  Greek  whose  writing  had  something  of 
world  historic  comprehensiveness.  But,  even  had  these  works  been  pre- 
served, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  one  of  them  would  compare 
favourably  with  the  great  lustoiy  of  Diodoms,  which  must  stand  out  for  all 
time  as  the  greatest  illustration  of  the  writing  of  world  history  in  antiquity. 
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Diodorus,  as  we  liave  seen,  brought  his  work  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  wars  of  Cssar.  There  are  references  in  his  writing  which  imply 
that  he  lived  well  into  the  time  of  AiiL,nistus.  Ho  prooably  died  not 
long  before  the  bet^inning  of  tlie  Christian  era. 

No  Greek  of  hiter  time  aud  no  Roman  of  any  period  produced  a  work 
that  supplanted  the  history  of  Diodorus,  tliough  most  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  producorl  chronic  If-s,  many  of  which  had  more  or  Ir  ■  ■  ispect  of 
world  history  iu  epitome.  iSeveiul  of  these  liave  been  {^reserved,  but  no  one 
thinks  of  comparing  them  with  the  work  of  the  older  writer.  The  chrono- 
logicid  work  m  Ensebius,  however,  deserves  a  word  of  special  mention.  It 
was  a  mere  epitome  of  world  history,  but  a  relatively  comprehensive  one,  and 
one  which,  through  the  loss  of  more  pretentious  works,  has  come  to  be  of 

freat  value  to  the  modern  historian.  It  was  written  originally  in  Greek, 
ttt  the  most  important  copy  of  it  that  has  come  down  to  us  is,  curiously 
enough,  an  Armenian  translation.  It  is  the  Latin  translation  uf  this 
Armenian  manuscript  that  is  the  work  usually  referred  to  by  modern 
historians  in  speaking  of  Eusebius.  The  encyclopaedia  of  history  compiled 
for  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
mns?t  also  be  mentioned  as  a  worKl  history  of  rual  inij)ortance.  It  was  based 
almost  exoluaively  upon  Greek  authors,  who  were  quoted  at  len<^'ih,  with 
ench  abbreviations  or  modifications  as  were  made  necessary  in  adjusting  the 
-various  texts  to  one  another.  As  a  means  of  preserving  the  work  of  numer- 
ous important  Greek  liistorians  this  collection  had  the  utmost  value,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  has  come  down  to  ub  in  a  much  mutilated  condition.  During 
the  Byzantine  period  the  minds  of  wonld-be  historians  of  the  Western  world 
were  so  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  quarrels  and  the  chronieles  of  local 
princes,  tliat  no  one  thought  of  world  histories  in  the  hrnadcr  sense.  Wo 
should  be  thankful  that  here  and  there  a  monk  had  interest  and  energy 
enough  to  copy  the  anci^t  authors,  and  thus  in  part  to  preserve  them. 
Considering  the  intelleetual  atmosphere  of  the  time,  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  so  many  of  the  pagan  authors  were  lost,  but  rather  that  any  of  them 
were  preserved.  Yet  there  were  occasional  gleams  of  light,  eveu  iu 
the  soHjalled  dark  age.  Sueh  a  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  English 
reader  is  found  in  the  fact  that  King  Alfred  translated  into  Anglo* 
Saxon  the  compendious  world  history  of  Orosius,  a  work  that  otherwise 
would  be  but  little  known  to  fame,  but  which,  thanks  to  its  brevity  of 
treatment,  and  to  this  very  unusual  distinction  of  translation  into  a  *^bar- 
baric  tongue,"  no  doubt  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  giving  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  the  ninth  century  a  glimpse  of  the  events  of  ancient 
times. 

The  best  guide  to  the  historic  point  of  view  of  iSae  generations  that 

ushered  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  modern  ])eriod  is 
furnished  by  the  Hhtory  of  the  World  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  late  iu  the  sixteenth  century.  Raleigh  was  not 
an  historian  from  ehoice,  but  was  led  to  his  task  as  a  uversion  during  the 
time  of  liis  imprisonment.  The  work  as  far  as  he  comjtleted  it  is  in  five 
books,  tlie  titles  of  which  are  instructive.  First  book,  ''In  treating  of  tlie 
First  Ages  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  Abraham."  Second  book, 
**Of  the  Times  from  the  Birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon."  Third  Ijook,  ''From  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Time  of  Philip  of  Macedon."  Fourth  book,  "  From  the  Reign  (^f  Phili])  (»f 
Macedon  to  the  Establishing  of  that  Kingdom  in  the  Race  of  Autigonus." 
Fifth  book,  **  From  the  Settled  Rule  of  Alexander*8  Successors  in  the  East^ 
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until  aiiB  Romttu  Cprorailixig  over  all)  made  Conqnest  of  Asia  and 

Macedon." 

It  will  appear  that  Raleigh  did  not  carry  his  history  bej'ond  the  early 
Roman  peric^  yet,  even  so,  it  is  a  very  bulky  book,  comprising  more  than 
eight  hundred  enoTmoos  quarto  pages,  an  actual  bulk  nr  exceeding  the 
extant  portions  of  DiodoruM.  Raleigh  very  generally  names  his  authorities 
in  the  mar^n,  but  even  liad  he  failed  to  ao  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  under- 
stand the  sources  on  which  he  must  have  drawn.  Obviously  he  depended 
largely  upon  the  Bible  for  the  early  luBtoiy  of  nankind,  and  for  the  rest  he 
had  access,  no  doubt,  to  the  dozen  or  so  of  elassical  authors  whose  names 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  again  and  a^in.  Naturally  enoiigli,  the 
pages  of  Raleigh  seem  archaic  to  the  modern  reader,  yet  passages  are  not 
wanting  which  show  the  shrewd  practical  insight  of  the  courtier  and  states- 
man. As  a  whole,  the  work  had  sufficient  interest  to  bo  reprinted  in  1687, 
a  century  after  the  author's  death.  Indeed,  until  this  time  there  was 
practically  no  world  history  in  the  field  in  competition  with  lialeigli's  that 
had  been  written  since  classical  times.  It  is  a  curious  comments]^  on  the 
life  of  the  post-classical  times  and  of  the  middle  ages  that  between  the  work 
of  Diodorus,  written  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
work  altogether  similar  in  scope  of  Sir  Walter  Raieigh,  written  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  later,  there  was  no  world  history  produced  that  is  strictly  compara- 
ble  to  either.  Nor  did  the  seventeenth  century  produce  any  marked  cmuige 
in  the  situation  as  regards  the  literature  of  world  history. 

The  true  renaissance  of  history  writing  came  with  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. About  1780  an  English  publisher  was  led  to  notice  the  paucity  of 
recent  literature  in  this  field,  and  to  project  a  universal  history  of  the  widest 
scope.  ISucli  men  as  Archibald  Bower,  John  Campbell,  William  (iuthrie, 
George  Sale,  George  rsiilmaua-zar,  and  John  Swinton  were  associated  in  the 
undertaking,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  twenty  years  a  long  series 
of  volumes  dealing  with  all  pluis  s  r  f  mii  i  is  il  liistory,  except,  curiously 
enough,  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  waa  brought  to  a  close.  A  subsequent 
edition,  modified  and  improved  as  regards  the  earlier  volumes,  and  supple- 
mented with  an  account  of  English  history,  was  published  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  editor  beinff  the  famous  Dr.  Tobias  Smollett. 
This  work,  the  lirst  important  history  oi  the  world  produced  in  modern 
times,  excited  great  interest.  It  is  odd  to  reflect  in  the  liglit  of  more  recent 
events  that  the  work  was  translated  into  Tarious  EuropMU  languages, 
including  German.  The  j)roduction  of  this  work  was  a  notable  a*  hieve- 
ment,  but  the  various  parts  of  the  work  liad  widely  different  degrees  of 
merit.  A  competent  German  critic,  wri^g  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  conceded  that  the  parts  of  the  universal  history  referring 
to  antiquity  were  fairly  well  done,  but  noted  that  the  treatment  of  the 
middle  ages  was  superticial,  and  the  treatment  of  modern  history  even  worse. 

Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  antlcpiity  has  been  very  largely  reconstructed 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  universal  history  in 
question  cannot  now  be  regarded  with  other  than  an  antiquarian  interest. 
Nevertheless,  it  contains  numberless  descriptive  passages,  which  are  as  his- 
torinUy  accurate  and  as  interestang  to-day  as  thev  were  when  written. 

The  impulse  to  historical  composition,  of  which  this  universal  history  is 
a  monumental  proof,  found  expression  a  little  later  in  the  great  histories 
of  Hume  and  Robertson  and  Gibbon.  Thanks  to  these  writers,  England 
was  easily  in  advance  of  all  otiber  countries  at  the  olose  of  the  eighteenth 
oentuiy  in  the  matter  of  historical  composition.    Indeed*  as  to  world 
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histories  she  was  first,  without  a  second.    Early  in  the  ninetemth  oentoiy, 

however,  a  great  world  history  was  prodnnod  in  Ciomany.  This  was  the  work 
of  Schlos^ser.  In  its  earliest  form  this  work  was  completed  in  1824  ;  it  was 
a  strictly  teehnioal  productimi.  Btit  about  twenty  Tsara  later  a  pupil  of 
Schlosser,  under  the  direction  of  the  author  hiniBelit  elaborated  a  popular 
edition  of  the  world  history,  which  soon  had  an  enormous  circulation  in 
Germany,  and  which  in  recurring  editions  still  finds  a  multitude  of  readers. 
This  work  of  Sohlosser's  would  probably  have  been  translated  into  English 
were  it  not  that  the  field  had  been  preoooupied  by  another  great  universal 
history.  This  was  the  work  which  Dr.  Lardncr  edited,  and  which  hogan  to 
appear  in  1830,  about  a  century  after  the  inauguration  of  that  first  universal 
history  in  English  to  which  we  have  just  referrod*  Dr.  Lardner*s  work,  like 
its  English  predecessor,  was  produced  by  a  company  of  8i)ecialists;  but  it  dif- 
fered from  the  other  in  that  each  volnmo  or  set  of  volumes  dealing  with  a 
period  or  country  wuii  written  by  a  specialist  whose  autliorship  was  acknow- 
ledged on  the  titlo-page,  whereas  the  previous  work  had  been  altogether 
anon^nnous.  In  other  wordfi,  it  was  essentially  a  collection  of  monographs, 
each  by  amoreorlcssdistini^uisliedanthority,  which,  in  the  a^^'pfrcq'ate,  consti- 
tuted a  history  of  tlie  world.  The  work  aa  a  whole  compriiied  a  Juigc  num- 
ber of  volumes.  Needless  to  say  the  component  parts  were  of  varying  merit; 
but  as  a  whole  the  work  wai^  an  exi-tdlfnt one,  ami  many  of  tl»e  volumes  Still 
have  value,  thoiif^h  necessarily  much  of  tlieir  contents  is  antiquated. 

The  production  of  the  popular  edition  of  Schluiiscr'a  world  history  in 
Germany  marked  an  epoch  in  this  class  of  literature.  Almost  contemporane* 
ously  with  this  production  several  other  world  histories  saw  the  li^ht  in 
Germany,  and  from  that  day  to  this  world  histories  liave  come  from  the 
German  pressi  in  unbroken  .succession.  These  arc  varied  in  scope,  from  the 
marvellously  compressed  and  beautifully  philosophical  work  of  Rottock  in 
four  small  volumes,  published  about  1830,  to  the  gigantic  Om-ken  series, 
which  is  just  completed.  In  this  list  of  German  world  histories  the  works 
of  Bekker,  of  I^o,  and  of  Weiss  hold  conspicuous  places,  in  addition  to  those 
just  named.  But  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all  is  the  world  history  of 
Dr.  George  Weber.  Tins  work  of  Dr.  Wel>cr  occupied  the  autlior  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  It  is  in  eighteen  volumes,  and  occupied  about 
twenty  years  in  passing  through  the  press.  We  shall  have  occiision  to  refer 
more  at  length  to  Dr.  \Vel)er8  work  in  anotherplace,  as  well  as  to  quote  from 
it  frequently.  Suffice  it  liere  that  Dr.  Weber  may  justly  be  called  the  Dio- 
dorus  of  modern  times,  his  work  being  certainly  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  world  history  that  has  ever  issued  from  a  single  uen. 

One  other  world  liistory  of  German  origin  must  be  mentioned  as  holoing 
a  pkce  beside  that  of  Weber.  This  is  the  work  of  Kanke.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  plan  from  Weber's,  in  some  ways  more  philosophical,  and  often 
less  detailed  in  its  narrative  of  events.  The  author,  recognised  as  almost 
the  greatest  of  German  historians,  began  the  work  late  in  life,  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  perhaps  as  full  an  equipment  of  historical  knowledge  in 
'  divers  fields  as  any  single  man  has  ever  attained.  Unfortunately,  he  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  work,  which,  as  it  stands,  comes  only  to  the  close 
of  the  middh  si,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  compared  in  its  «ntiretj 
with  tlie  eoniplyted  work  of  Weber. 

The  most  recent  of  all  the  great  German  world  histories,  the  Oncken 
series,  just  referred  to,  is  a  work  Duilt  eamitially  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner*8  series  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Each  volume  of  the  Oncken 
series  is  written  virtually  as  an  independent  work  by  an  authority,  and  there 
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is  no  close  bond  between  the  various  component  parts  of  the  structure, 
though  doubtless  an  attempt  was  mado  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  have 
the  variofis  attthon  eonfonn  Bomewhat  to  the  flame  adienie  of  teeatment. 
The  work  comprises  about  fifty  very  large  octavo  volumes,  being  tiiei^ore  tbe 
Irallciest,  a«  it  is  the  most  recent,  of  world  histories* 


CHAPTER  V 

THB  PKKSENT  HISTORY 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lardner's  scries  in 
thi'  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  satisfactory  attempt  has  ])ecn 
made  to  bring  the  entire  story  of  the  world's  history  to  the  attention  of  the 
English  reader  in  a  single  work.  While  the  presses  of  Germany  haye  sent 
out  their  never  ending  stream  of  world  histories,  the  English-spesJdi^  world 
h:iH  remained  utterly  inactive,  so  that  until  now  there  has  been  no  work  in 
Eugiiish  lesa  than  half  a  century  old  that  could  pretend  to  compete  with  any 
one  of  the  numerous  German  productions.  Buckle's  work  would,  to  some 
extent,  have  supplied  the  deficit  luid  he  lived  to  complete  it,  yet  even  his 
eiTort  was  aimc(l  rather  at  philosojiliical  generalisations  regarding  human 
evolution,  than  at  a  narrntive  of  hiwLorical  events. ' 

If  we  attempt  to  explain  this  paucity  of  literature  in  so  fssdnaUng  a 
field  as  that  of  world  history,  the  solution  is  not  far  to  seek  :  it  is  found  in 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  Uisk.  This  is  tlm  age  of  specialists,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  one  appreciates  the  full  meaning  of  special  knowledge  of  any 
subject  in  its  modem  interpretation,  must  he  feel  the  hopelessness <»  attempt- 
ing to  gain  more  than  a  geneml  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Yet  some- 
thing approaching  the  knowledge  of  the  specialist  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  each  period  of  history  by  any  one  who  attempts  to  write  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  world.  It  i&  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  has  led  to 
the  production  of  such  a  symposium  lus  the  Oneken  series,  just  referred  to, 
and  contrariwise,  it  is  the  a|)preciation  of  tlie  same  fact  that  has  led  to  the  » 
relative  neglect  of  so  admirable  a  work  jus  tliat  of  Weber.  Tiie  modern 
critic  is  disposed  to  feel  that  the  writing  of  a  really  comprehensive  world 
history  in  this  acre  is  a  task  Ir-viukI  tin-  ('a|iarity  of  any  single  man.  When 
OIK-  considers  tiie  vast  iiiuount  ot  research  work  in  Intlierto  unexplored  heids 
thai  is  being  carried  on  in  every  department  of  history,  it  becomes  patent 
that  no  single  mind  can  hope  to  cope  at  first  hand  with  the  ever  inoreasing 
flo<nl  of  special  literature.  In  almost  every  dei)artment  of  history  special 
bibliograjjhies  have  been  published  of  late  years  which  are  utterly  bewilder- 
ing, even  to  the  specialist,  in  the  wealth  of  material  which  they  reveal. 

To  cite  but  a  single  instance,  the  bibliography  of  early  Efnglish  history* 
down  to  about  the  year  1485,  as  recently  collated  liy  Proh?ssor  Gross,  of^in 
prises  a  large  volume  of  small  tyi)e.  It  would  l)e  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
for  any  specialist  to  deal,  even  in  a  cursory  way,  ^vith  each  and  every  one  dE 
the  works  cited  in  this  list;  yet  this  is  only  one  little  corner  of  the  field 
which  the  world  historian  'iiv.  *  !T>ver.  Obviously,  then,  the  vrnrl!]  Iiistorian, 
if  he  attempt  personally  to  construct  a  narrative  of  the  entire  subject,  must 
content  himself  with  a  more  or  less  superficial  glance  at  each  field  j  his  read- 
ing may  indeed  be  wide,  but  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  exhaustive. 
Moreover,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  he  must  often  read  merely  to  gather 
material  for  the  day's  task  of  wriiiug,  and  no  matter  what  his  memory,  he 
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will  inevitably  forget  the  greater  part  of  the  niiiltitudiiKuis  tletails  that  he 
has  dealt  with.  In  the  case  of  a  man  of  such  wide  scholarship  and  such 
tenacity  of  purpose  as  Dr.  VV'eber,  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  a  view 
of  the  entire  range  of  world  history  may  be  attained,  which  it  would  be 
rank  iiijnstico  to  pronounce  really  suprrficial.  Yet  even  snch  a  worker  as 
Weber  must  have  depended  very  largely  upon  second-hand  t'[)itomes  for  his 
facts.  He  cannot  have  read  at  first  hand  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  authors 
upon  whoA  he  is  obliged  explicitly  or  inferentially  to  pass  judc'incnt.  In  a 
word,  great  as  is  the  value  of  works  of  the  class  of  wlilcli  Weber's  is  the 
finest  example,  such  works  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  tiie  case,  be  content 
to  be  ranked  as  more  or  less  successful  compilations,  lacking  the  authority  ' 
which  the  modern  critic  is  unwilling  to  vouchsafe  to  anything'  but  strictly 
orit^'inal  work, — original  work,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  work  based  upon  a 
first-hand  examination  of  the  most  remote  authorities,  tlie  only  sense  in 
which  the  word  *^ original**  can  properly  be  applied  to  any  form  of  historical 
composition. 

If  we  turn  from  world  liistories  of  the  one-man  t^^ie  to  those  produced  by 
a  symposium  of  specialists,  we  are  met  with  a  quite  different,  but  none  the 
less  insistent,  aeries  of  inherent  defects. 

In  the  first  place^  the  intrinsic  defect  of  the  one-man  treatment  is  not 

altogether  overcome,  since  specialism  has  nowadays  l)een  carried  to  such  a 
sta^e  that  few  men  feel  altogether  at  home  outside  a  cuuiparatively  limited 
period,  even  of  the  history  of  a  single  naticni.  If,  then,  one  man  is  asked  to 
write  the  entire  history  of,  let  us  say,  the  Greeks,  he  necessarily  passes  over 
ground  that  his  special  studies  have  not  covered  miiformly,  and  in  certain 
periods  he  must  feel  himself  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  the  general  his- 
torian. It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  meet  this  objection  by  having  a 
sufficient  nnmber  of  writers,  so  that  each  limited  period  should  be  covered 
by  a  true  specialist ;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  such  a  scheme  as  this  is  the 
entire  lack  of  harmony  of  view  that  must  jiertain  to  such  a  work. 

A  glance  at  the  Oncken  series  will  convince  any  one  how  very  difficult  it 
is  to  attun  even  approximately  to  a  true  perspective  of  world  history  under 
the  symposial  plan.  Thus  one  finds  in  this  series,  to  cite  but  a  sins^le  illustra- 
tion of  disproportionate  treatment,  that  various  relatively  insigniticant  periods 
of  modem  German  history  are  allowed  to  fill  bulky  volumes  where  a  true 
perepective  would  have  relegated  them  to  mere  chapters.  It  is  only  from  a 
very  prejudiced  modern  standpoint  that  the  history  of  Frederick  H  can  be 
thought  worth  greater  space  than  the  entire  history  of  the  Greek  world. 
Where  snch  inconsasteneies  are  permitted  there  is  a  danger  that  the  alleged 
world  history  will  become  rather  the  history  of  a  single  nation  in  its  rela- 
tions to  other  nations,  past  and  present,  than  an  impartial  presentation  of 
the  history  of  nations  as  a  whole. 

In  the  present  work  an  attempt  hra  been  made  to  avoid  the  pitfslls  of 
one-man  treatment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ill-adjusted  specialist  treatment 
on  the  other.  We  have  made  sure  of  presenting  special  knowledge  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  specialists  of  every  field,  and  letting  them  present  their  infor- 
mation in  their  own  words ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  attempted  to 
avoid  the  prejudiced  view  from  which  the  specialist  is  least  of  all  nien  free, 
by  presenting  the  counter  views  of  various  students  wherever  there  is  failure 
of  agreement  among  those  best  competent  to  judge. 

The  authorities  on  whom  historial  compositions  arc  necessarily  based,  and 
who  in  other  works  are  merely  cited  by  name,  or  at  most  by  volume  and  page 
reference,  are  here  quoted  in  detail  in  their  own  words  wherever  practicabici 
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always  with  full  credit  to  the  author,  and  with  exact  reference  to  the  work 
from  which  the  excerpt  is  taken.  Such  authorities  are  quoted,  not  merely 
from  histories  in  EnL^lish,  but  from  the  entire  range  of  fnstorical  writings 
of  ail  ages.  It  is  hoped  that  few  important  names  are  overlooked.  The 
siggregate  number  of  different  works  thus  quoted  (not  merely  cited)  will  be 
about  one  thousand.  These  quotatitms  TSry  in  length  from  illuminative 
paragraphs  to  excerpts  of  many  pat^es,  averat^ing  perhaps  about  two  thousand 
words  each.  Some  fifteen  hundred  of  such  extensive  quotations  are  made 
from  foreign  languages,  and  by  far  the  greater  numb<Hr  of  these  have  been 
translated  from  the  originals  expressly  for  the  present  work,  thus  represent* 
ing  matter  never  before  accessible  to  the  reader  of  Englisli.  The  languages 
represented  in  this  list  of  important  liistorical  works  of  foreign  origin  include 
practically  all  tiie  tongues  of  civilised  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  —  Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Aiabic,  Syiiao,  Peruan,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
the  entire  range  of  European  languages  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Russian  to 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  German,  and  Scandinavian. 
From  all  of  these  the  onsinal  words  of  the  various  authors  have  bera  trans- 
lated into  the  most  literal  English  consistent  with  our  idiom.  It  is  speaking 
well  within  bounds  to  assert  that  seldom  before  has  so  varied  an  exposition 
of  cosmoDolitan  thought  been  collected  in  a  single  work. 

But  tiiese  excerpts  are  not  given  as  nuklom  references  crowded  into  foot- 
notes or  appendices ;  they  are  woven  into  the  text  of  the  consecutive  stoiy 
of  world  history  so  that  they  themselves  constitute  the  bulk  of  that  story. 
-  Thus  the  history  of  Germany  is  mainly  told  in  the  words  of  German  writers, 
tliat  of  France  in  the  words  of  French  historians.  To  avoid  the  prejudiced 
national  view  of  history,  however,  the  story  of  a  nation  thus  told  by  the 
nahve  historian  is  always  subject  to  the  corrective  views  of  foreigners, 
l  iius  we  gain  both  the  sympathetic  and  the  critical  point^i  of  view,  when 
the  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  any  important  fact  of  history,  or  where 
there  are  important  differences  of  opinion  in  estimating  the  influence  of  a 
great  event  or  the  real  status  of  a  famous  character,  reliance  is  not  jilaced 
upon  the  estimate  of  a  single  historian,  but  counterviews  are  quoted,  even 
though  they  may  be  directly  contradictory,  Mch,  of  course,  bong  ascribed  to 
-its  proper  source. 

To  give  unity  to  these  various  views  and  to  weld  the  entire  mass  of 
matter  into  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  world,  original 
editorial  })assagi's  an-  everywhere  freely  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  main 
narrative,  formiu  i u  i  id  tlie  warp  of  the  whole,  and  serving  to  elucidate 
and  harmonise  the  views  of  the  authorities  quoted.  A  feature  of  the 
original  editorial  matter  is  that  it  comprises,  first  and  last,  critical  esti- 
mates of  the  work  of  important  historians  of  every  age,  informing  the  reader 
.  as  to  the  status — oven  to  the  particular  prejudice  and  bias  —  of  the  authority 
he  is  asked  to  consult.  Thus  the  novice  is  everywhere  placed  somewhat  on 
a  par  with  the  special  student  in  his  estimate  of  tibe  au^cnilies.  Where 
conflicting  views  are  quoted  of  nominally  equal  authority,  the  reader  is  given 
data  on  which  to  base  an  intelligent  personal  opinion  to  the  probabilities. 
Moreover,  elaborate  additional  bibliographies  oi  works  that  may  advantage- 
ously  be  consulted  are  everjrwhere  given,  and  these  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
such  a  critical  bibliography  of  tite  entire  range  of  historical  ocnnpoeitlons  tHk 
cannot  fail  to  interest  even  the  general  reader. 

Our  method  of  introducing  critical  bibliography,  and  the  critical  selec- 
tion of  the  excerpts  themselves,  make  it  fearible  to  intooduce  qnotaiiona,  not 
only  from  the  latest  authority  in  any  field«  but  also  from  the  great  hi««:ftwimf 
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of  the  past.  Thus  in  tlie  case  of  ancient  histor}',  the  classical  authorities 
themselves  are  drawn  upou  wherever  available, —  Herodotus  for  the  Persian 
wars,  Thnoydides  for  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  Xenopb<m  for  later  Grade 
history,  Sallust,  Ciesar,  Livy,  Dionysius,  Dion  Cassiua,  Tacitus,  Amniianus, 
and  the  rest  for  Roman  history  ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Herodotus  desf-ribes 
tiie  battle  of  Thermopylaj ;  Arnan  tells  of  the  glories  of  Alexander;  Diony- 
sius  relates  the  story  of  Virginia ;  Polybius  shows  us  Hannibal  oroerinff  w» 
Alps;  Appian  pictures  the  fall  of  Carthage  ;  Josephus  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ; 
Zosinnis  the  fall  of  Palmyra.  In  this  way  a  mass  of  first-hand  matter,  much 
of  it  hitherto  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  reader  of  English,  and  mucli  more 
only  to  be  found  in  rare  and  costly  editions,  is  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
least  scholarly.  But  —  what  is  most  essential  —  such  matter  as  this  is  not 
merely  given  by  itself  unsupported.  It  is  supplemented  by  the  verdicts 
of  the  latest  investigators  in  the  various  fields  covered.  Thus,  to  cite  but 
a  single  instance,  iu  the  history  of  early  Greece,  not  merely  Herodotoa, 
Thucydides,  Diodorus,  Pausanias,  htkI  otlier  ancient  authorities  are  quoted, 
but  the  long  range  of  modern  students  as  well,  from  Mitford,  Thirlwall,  and 
Grote  to  Curtius,  Bezold,  Busolt,  Geddes,  Schliemann,  Mahaffv,  Bury,  and  iu 
general  the  latest  investigators  in  the  field  of  daesioal  archsBology. 

Thanlcs  to  this  system  of  checking  ancient  accounts  with  editorial 
criticism  and  other  recent  expert  evidence,  it  is  eveu  practicable  to  avail 
oniselTes  sometimes  of  the  writing  of  men  who  are  not  primarily  histori- 
ans, but  who  wrote,  as  so  many  other  great  authors  have  done,  most  im- 
portant incidental  essays  on  historical  sul)jccts  ;  thus  matter  in  the  highest 
degree  picturesque  and  interesting  is  often  presented  in  a  manner  which 
tiie  technieal  historian,  however  great  his  scientiflo  authority,  is  seldom  able 
to  imitate. 

Another  pcctiliar  merit  of  lliis  system  is  th;U  it  cnfibles  us  to  preserve 
specimens  of  the  work  of  a  large  coterie  of  historians,  wiiose  influence  was 
great  and  wboee  writings  were  formerly  standard,  bot  whose  books,  u  a 
whole,  have  been  superseded  by  more  recent  works.  Some  of  the  classical 
authors  are  cases  in  point.  A  few  of  these  are  indeed  read  by  students  in 
colleges  everywhere,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  as  utterly  unknown  to 
the  average  reader  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  Who  reads  Paiuaniss,  or 
Diodorus,  or  Polybios,  or  Appian,  or  Dion  Cassius,  or  Dionyains,  or  .Mianna, 
or  Arrian,  or  Quintus  Curtius,  or  Zosimtis  ?  Yet  these  men  are  the  only 
original  authorities  left  us  in  many  tields  of  ancient  history.  Their  works 
are  Hie  sources  which  modems  can  do  little  more  than  paraphrase  in  writing 
of  those  times.  Surely,  then,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  these  authors  them- 
selves and  hear  their  story  at  first  hand,  applying  to  it  the  conective  judg- 
ment of  later  criticism,  rather  than  to  depend  upou  the  mere  paraphrase  of 
some  modem  compiler. 

Much  the  same  argument  applies  to  parts  of  the  work  of  once  famous 
historians  of  more  recent  times :  such  historians  as  Hume,  Mitford,  Thirl- 
wall, and  a  host  of  others.  Their  work,  as  a  whole,  can  no  longer  be  com- 
mended to  the  student  who  is  to  confine  himself  to  a  single  authority,  for 
in  many  parts  their  writings  have  been  superseded  ;  yet  there  are  other  parts 
of  their  work  that  are  to-day  as  valuable  as  when  they  were  written,  and 
it  seems  regrettable  that  a  great  name  should  drop  from  public  recognition 
merely  because  the  sweep  of  progress  has  dethroned  it  from  supremacy. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  present  should  always  loom  large  before  man- 
kind, and  that  egotism  should  stamp  with  peculiar  force  the  importance  of 
the  Keceot.     Each  generation  abandons  the  ideas  ui  its  predecessors  like 
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often  plajB  stninge  tricks  with  reputations.  Herodotus  was  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule some  centuries  after  his  death  by  a  "  False  Plutarch,"  who  is  only 
known  now  because  of  his  attack  upon  the  master  histohaOf  wliile  the  work 
eritieified,  though  for  Bome  generations  looked  on  vitli  sn^E^oion,  is  as  fully 
appreciated,  after  more  than  two  thouaand  years*  as  it  can  have  been  in  the 
day  wlicn  it  was  written. 

Similarly,  the  judgments  of  our  own  age  of  specialism  may  be  reversed  by 
posterity ;  and  in  ainr  event  it  would  be  regrettable  if  a  once  important  hia- 


every  ^rade.  Miiller's  collection  of  the  fragments  r«f  rJreek  historians  gives 
mere  bits  from  the  writings  of  more  than  live  hundred  authors  about  whom 
nothing  is  known— not  even  tiie  exact  age  in  which  they  lived — beyond 
the  fact  that  they  wrote  works  of  which  tliese  fiaginents  are  the  only 
mementoes.  Could  any  page  of  manusc'rii)t  of  any  one  of  these  authors  hie 
recovered,  it  would  to-day  be  considered  worth  many  timesi  its  weight  in  gold. 

Precisely  the  same  process  of  decay  is  gradually  removinur  the  evidences 
of  the  liistorical  labours  of  the  writers  of  recent  generations  even  now. 
The  multij)lieation  of  books  by  tlio  ])rintin^-press  makes  the  process  a 
trifle  slower,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  no  less  sure.  A  poiKlly  number  of  works 
that  were  famous  half  a  century  ago  are  now  ubsoluU  ly  inaccessible  to  the 
would-be  purchaser :  the  great  book  markets  of  Paris,  Berliti,  and  London 
cannot  secure  or  supply  them.  A  few  copies  of  these  works  are  still  extant 
in  private  collections  and  public  libraries,  but  the  fate  of  these  is  assured. 
Libraries  are  constructed  to  be  burned.  Some  day  a  lick  of  flame  will  wipe 
out  the  last  copy  of  any  work  issued  only  in  a  single  edition,  and  the  author 
will  become  thenceforth  merely  a  name  and  a  memory;  or  if,  perchance, 
some  latter-day  Suidas  or  Stobffius  has  quoted  a  sentence  from  him,  such 
sentence  will  be  treasured  in  catalogues  of  frikgnients  of  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  historians.  For  many  such  an  autlior,  the  present  work 
may  perform  the  function  of  Suidas  or  Stobeeus,  for  a  long  list  of  these 
obsolescent  writers  will  be  found  reprinted  in  our  pages, — not  always 
preserved  for  their  antiquarian  interest  indeed,  but  quoted  in  regard  to 
events  concerning  which  their  authority  is  still  standard,  and  because  it 
is  believed  that,  in  the  cases  selected,  their  treatment  has  not  been  excelled 
by  any  more  recent  performance;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, — but  more 
rarely,— quoted  because  of  the  quaintnees  of  their  diction,  because  of  the 
archaic  cast  of  thought  through  which  they  reflect  the  Spirit  of  their  timesi 
or  because  of  their  sheer  whimsicality* 

,  But  while  emphasising  the  oath,olicity  of  taste  tiiat  judges  matter  on  its 
own  merits,  excluding  nothing  simply  because  it  is  old,  it  must  be  emphasised 
also  that  in  the  main  such  selection  leads  t  n  the  inclusion  of  a  preponderance 
of  recent  matter.  Each  generation  builds  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  last,  and 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  progressiTe.  So  we  go  not  merely  to  the  latest 
books,  but  also  to  the  recent  numbers  of  periodicals,  the  publications  of 
learned  societies  and  the  like.  And  to  put  the  cap-sheaf  to  modernity,  the 
greatest  living  expert^}  in  each  field  have  contributed  original  essays  and 
characterisations  expounding  the  latest  developments.  These  contributions, 
in  which  master  workers  summarise  the  results  of  years  of  investigstioni 
will  be  fnnnd  Tiot  the  least  valuable  part  of  our  work. 

Mout  that  has  been  said  thus  far  has  tended  to  emphasise  the  variorum 
or  anthological  features  of  our  work.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  there  is 
another  and  quite  different  point  of  view  from  which  our  historical  Btrnotuia 


Yet  such  a  fate  threatens  work  of 
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may  be  considered.  This  point  of  view  regards  our  history  not  as  a  com- 
pilation— an  anthology  —  but  as  an  altogether  new  atul  original  work.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  how  tully  justified  we  are  in  referring 
to  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  For  it  is  obiious  to  the  least  attentive  con- 
sideration that  the  intrinsic  materials  which  make  up  the  story  of  histoiy 
might  be  never  so  abundant,  never  so  valuable,  without  in  the  least  pre- 
supposing that  the  history  composed  of  them  will  be  an  artistic  or  valuable 
worlc ;  any  more  than  an  abundant  supply  of  bricks,  marble,  and  mortar 
necessarily  determines  the  building  of  a  beautiful  edifice.  The  materials 
are,  indeed,  prerequisites  ;  hut  an  intelligent  manipulation  of  the  materials 
i»  at  least  et^ually  essential.  There  must  be  an  architect  to  plan  the  structure 
as  a  whole,  and  artufes  and  artisans  to  select  and  manipulate  the  materials  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  or  the  result  will  be,  not  an  edifice,  but  a  brick-heap. 

Since,  then,  we  have  dwelt  at  some  lenf^th  upon  the  fundamental  materials 
of  our  historical  structure,  it  is  nece^isary  tiiat  we  should  be  equally  explicit 
regarding  the  shaping  of  the  arohiteetunl  dedgn — to  bold  to  our  figure — 
in  accordance  with  which  the  materials  have  been  first  selected,  and  secondly 
amalgamated  with  other  materials;  —  each  stone  not  only  selected  of  proper 
quality  and  size,  but  chiselled  and  polished  to  fit  its  proper  niche. 

Tbe  simile  of  an  architect  constructing^  a  building,  cheap  and  trito  as  it 
is,  cannot  well  ho  dispensed  with  if  we  arc  to  give  the  reader  a  vivid  picture 
of  our  method  of  construction.  It  must  bo  unclprstnod  tliat  wlfother  our 
result  he  ^ood  or  bad,  there  in  nothing  fortuitouti,  iiuLiiing  haphazard  about 
it*  We  did  not  start  groping  blindly  for  material,  hoping  to  see  an  artistic 
structure  form  itself  out  of  chaos.  Our  entire  plan  was  as  fully  precon- 
ceived as  the  plan  of  any  other  architect.  First,  the  kind  of  structure  was 
determined  on  :  in  other  words  the  scope  of  our  subject,  —  world  history; 
the  entire  sweep  of  important  human  events  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Secondly,  the  approximate  size  of  the  projected  structure  was 
detennined  —  its  ground  surface,  its  height,  its  total  mass ;  or,  speaking  in 
the  terminology  of  our  specific  structure,  the  number  of  volumes,  the  size 
of  each  volume,  the  total  mass  or  number  of  pages  involved. 

Next  the  proportions  of  the  Btrncture,  the  number  of  floors  and  of  rooms 
to  each  floor  ;  the  relative  size  and  dimensions  of  the  various  departments; 
or,  in  book  terms,  the  proportionate  number  of  volumes  or  pages  to  be  given 
to  each  important  department  of  history:  so  many  volumes  to  the  Old 
Orient ;  so  many  to  the  Classical  World;  so  many  to  the  Middle  Ages;  so 
many  to  the  important  divisions  of  modern  history. 

All  this,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  accurately  predetermined  before  a  single 
block  of  material  was  explicitly  selected  for  the  building.  It  does  not  follow 
that  nhsolntely  no  changes  have  ever  been  made  in  the  original  plan  —  no 
architect  perhaps  ever  made  a  building  of  which  this  was  quite  true  ;  but  it 
is  true  that  the  original  plan  was  so  carefully  thought  out,  so  well  con- 
sidered, that  the  changes  are  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
unmodified  portions  of  the  structure.  This  point  should  be  emphasised 
and  clearly  borne  in  mind,  because  upon  it  depends  a  large  measure  of  our 
confidence  that  we  have  produced  a  structure  not  without  artistic  and  cor- 
rect ])roportions.  It  was  the  predetermination  of  the  proportions,  and 
this  alone,  that  could  control  the  enthusiasm  of  unrestrained  specialism, 
and  keep  to  anything  like  a  true  historical  perspective.  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  proved  that  the  special  wcMrker,  when  he  eame  to  focus 
upon  a  given  period,  was  in  the  postion  of  a  microscopist,  viewing  his 
wonderfully  interestii^  microcoam.    All  the  rest  of  the  world  shut  out  for 
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tlie  moment,  the  little  circle  of  the  microscopic  field,  which  may  be  in  reality 
one  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  looms  before  the  view  at  an  angle 
which  literally  makes  it  Be> m  to  eclipse  the  world  itself. 

And  BO  the  historical  deiver,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
literature  on  any  period  whatever  —  be  it  a  mere  historical  mole-hill —  finds 
himself  snrroimded  by  a  heap  of  literary  bricks  which  shuts  out  ihfi  very 
mountain  lani^  of  history  from  his  vision.  At  once  he  demands — feeU 
that  he  must  ]i;ivf^  —  space  for  his  niiignified  mole-liill ;  and  it  is  only  the 
predetermined  editorial  restrictions  that  keep  him  from  filling  entire  volumes 
with  fascinating  stories  ahoat  scnne  petty  kingdom  which,  from  the  world- 
historical  standpoint,  is  entitled  to  pages  only.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate 
of  tlie  f  iots  to  assert  that  there  is  no  period  of  our  history  for  which  ten  times 
the  amount  of  material  has  not  been  garnered  than  could  possibly  be  used  in 
exUnto.  The  chart  of  the  architect  wui  lain  always  open  upon  the  editorial 
desk,  and  rule  and  compass  have  been  ever  ready  to  restrain  and  check  the 
over-enthiisiiusni  of  the  ^^•(>t•l:er  whose  zeal  would  otherwise  lead  him  to  present 
megaliths  where  the  specilication  called  for,  and  the  plan  permitted,  only 
tiny  bricks. 

As  to  whether  the  plans  of  the  architect  were  intrinsidally  good ;  whether 

the  specification  callen  for  bricks  where  bricks  were  logically  needed,  and  for 
megalitlis  in  their  proper  place  —  tliese  ai'e  questions  that  will  not  be  entered 
on  nere.  Bat  a  word  may  be  permitted  as  to  the  ruling  motives  which  baye 
dominated  the  conception,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  have  never  been  lost  sight 
of.  These  ruling  motives  arc  two  :  first,  the  hope  of  attaining  a  high  stand- 
ard  of  historical  accuracy  in  the  must  critical  acceptance  of  the  term ; 
secondly,  the  desire  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  human  interest  in  the 
broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  words.  To  attain  the  first  of  these  ends  it  is 
necessary  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  to  have  unfla<^ging  zeal  in  collectinpf 
testimony,  to  have  scientific  and  critical  acumen  in  weighing  evidence;  to 
attain  the  second  end  it  is  essential  that  kindred  faculties  should  be  applied 
not  to  the  facts  of  history  but  to  the  literary  presentations  of  these  lactSi 
that  the  good  iind  true  story  may  not  he  spoiled  in  the  tclliuix. 

The  desire  to  be  free  from  all  prejudice  in  the  judgment  of  historical 
facts  is,  then,  the  key-note  of  all  our  philosophy  of  historical  criticism;  and 
the  desire  to  retain  interest  —  human  interest — is  the  key-note  of  our 
loeophy  of  historical  composition. 

To  attain  either  end,  what  perhaps  is  most  required  is  catholicitv  of 
sympathies.  There  must  be  no  race  prejudice,  no  national  prejudice.  Tliere 
must  be  no  attempt  to  blacken  or  whiten  historical  characters,  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  personal  l)ias.  Tliere  must  l>c  no  special  pleading  for  or 
against  any  form  of  government,  any  racial  propensity,  or  any  individual 
deed.  In  a  word,  there  must  be  freedom  from  prejudice  in  every  field,— 
except  indeed  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  broad  principles  of  right, 
regarding  which  all  civilised  nations  of  every  age  have  been  in  virtual  agree- 
ment. But  Ui6  deeds,  the  motives,  the  superstitions  of  all  times  and  of  all 
races  must  be  viewed,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  through  the  m\nio 
clear  atniosphere  of  impartiality.  As  between  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Hebrew, 
Hindoo,  Persian,  Mongul — he  who  would  produce  a  world  history  of  truly 
catholic  scope  should  nave  no  inherent  prejudice  or  preconception. 

Equally  must  there  bs  freedom  from  prejudice  reg^tfding  various  classes 
of  ideas.  "Whatever  concerns  mankind  is  of  interest  to  me,"  must  bo  the 
editorial  motto.  Some  persons  are  interested  only  in  military  events,  in 
battles,  treaties,  and  the  likes  others  eare  only  for  constitutional  and 
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govenunental  affairs ;  yet  others  think  most  of  literature  and  of  art,  or  of 
■oience.  Bnt  the  editorial  spirit  of  a  world  hietory  should  show  a  eathoHcily 

of  taste  that  is  receptive  of  each  and  all  of  these.  Xerxes  at  Thermopyla* 
and  ^schylus  writing  his  tragedy  *'  The  Persians "  ;  Alexander  mourning 
for  Uephaestion,  and  Phidias  building  the  Parthenon ;  Augustus  Caesar  dis- 
puting the  mastery  of  the  world  with  Antony,  and  Dionynus  telling  of  the 
myths  of  early  Rome;  Richard  of  the  lion  heart  prosecuting  a  crusade,  and 
Dante  vitalising  the  Italian  language  ;  each  and  all  of  these  and  kindred 
topics  up  and  down  the  scroll  ot  history  should  equally,  each  in  proportion 
to  its  Telative  influenoe,  excite  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  hirtorian. 
With  the  siuue  zeal  he  should  tell  of  the  alleged  iniquities  of  a  Messalina  or 
a  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  of  the  noble  self-abnegation  of  a  Cornelia;  of  the 
self-seeking  of  a  Ctbsar  and  of  the  self -abnegation  of  a  Cincinnatus  or  a  St. 
Louis.  With  sound  common-sense  for  a  guide,  he  should  strive  to  avoid  on 
the  one  hand  tlie  over-credulity  of  the  untrained  mind,  and  on  the  other  the 
dogmatic  scepticism  that  so  often  perverts  tlie  jmlgment  of  the  specialist. 

But  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  moral  of  our  story  —  of  our  drama  ? 
Shall  we  be  content  to  present  the  bare  facts,  and  leave  their  philosophical 
interpretation  to  chance?  To  tlii.s  it  may  be  rejilied,  that  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us  a  profound  phili)soi)hical  idea  is  one  that  accords  with  our  own 

Srecouception ;  —  other  views  are  superhcial,  perverse,  or  obvioutily  mistaken, 
[ence  u  wise  interpreter  of  history  will  be  extremely  chary  of  putting  for- 
ward his  own  more  or  less  dogmatic  interpretations  of  the  events  he  relates. 
It  does  not  follow  that  no  opinion  can  ever  be  expressed ;  indeed,  a  tacit 
expression  of  opinion  is  implied  in  the  selection  of  almost  every  excerpt. 
But  witneHses  from  all  sides  must  be  given  an  im^iartial  hearing  in  any  case 
where  a  ch'iir  bahince  of  evidence  is  not  attainable;  and  where  the  evidence 
is  demonstrative  it  must  be  presented  with  all  fairness,  and  without  reserva- 
tion or  innuendo,  regardless  of  its  apparent  bearing. 

Fortunately  the  study  of  world  history  in  itself  tends  to  make  for  precisely 
such  impartiality.  He  who  has  attentively  followed  tlio  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations  will  have  learned  that  human  nature  is  everywhere  at  its 
foundation  much  the  same ;  that  no  race,  no  nation,  no  individual  even  is 
ideally  good  or  totally  bad  ;  that  the  Past  has  always  been  a  Golden  Age  for 
the  pessimist,  the  Future  always  Utopian  for  the  dreamer,  and  that  a  broad 
optimism  regarding  the  Present  —  a  belief  that  on  the  whole  the  conditions 
of  any  given  time  are  about  as  good  as  the  cfiaraoter  of  the  time  permits- 
is,  perhaps,  the  safest  philosophy  of  living. 

In  the  main,  then,  we  may  rest  content  with  tlie  conviction  that,  however 
unobtrusive  our  philosophy,  the  great  lessons  of  history  will  not  fail  to  make 
themaelTn  felt  by  any  attentive  reader  of  these  pages.  We  greatl  v  mistake 
the  purport  of  the  story  if  it  does  not  on  the  whole  make  for  broader  vieira, 
for  truer  humanitarlanism,  for  higher  moraln,  personal  and  communal;  —  in 
a  word,  for  better  citizensliip  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  meaning  of  the  term. 
Indeed,  to  attiun  the  nlane  of  the  best  citizenship,  historicu  studies  are 
absolutely  essential.  No  one  oan  have  a  competent  judgment  regarding 
the  affairs  of  his  own  country  without  such  studies ;  no  one  is  a  fair  judge 
of  the  political  principles  of  the  party  he  supports  or  of  the  one  that  he 
opposes,  who  has  not  prepared  himaelf  dj  a  study  of  the  political  systems  of 
the  past.  "  Had  I  begun  earlier  and  spent  thirty  years  in  reading  history," 
said  Schiller,  *'  I  should  be  far  different  and  a  far  better  man  than  I  am." 
Echoing  these  words,  we  may  say  that  the  outlook  for  every  constitutional 
government  would  be  brighter  if  every  youth  and  evezj  man  who  enroieeB 
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or  iB  about  to  exMoiM  the  leBpoiiBtbOilies  of  a  TOtM%  and  Bvwy  woman  whose 
advice  aids  or  stimulates  a  father,  brother,  husbandi  or  son  towards  the  per- 
formance  of  his  civic  duties,  could  spend  not  thirty  years,  let  us  say,  but  as 
many  weeks  in  studying  the  history  of  nations.  Little  fear  that  the  student 
who  haa  got  8U(di  a  start  as  this  would  willingly  stop  there.  He  wonld  have 
gained  enough  of  insight  to  be  keenly  interested,  and  it  would  require  no 
urging  to  send  him  on ;  for  the  panorama  of  history,  once  we  jgain  a  little 
insight  into  it  as  it  unfolds  before  us  its  never  ending  variety  of  scenes,  can 
haruy  be  viewed  otherwise  than  with  unflagging  interest ;  unless  indeed  the 
view  is  befogged  by  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  is  presented.  To 
prevent  such  bcf offering,  —  to  present  the  story  through  a  clear  medium,  — 
requires  only  that  ttie  narrative  shall  be  true  to  the  facts  iu  its  presentation 
of  topics  of  real  importance.  This  is  what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  said 
that  interest — human  interest — is  the  key-note  of  our  philosophy  of  historical 
composition.  It  is  the  editorial  conviction  that  attention,  based  upon  interest, 
is  the  foundation  of  mental  development.  A  literary  work  that  lacks  in- 
terest, might,  indeed,  sobserve  a  uswul  purpose,  but  the  scope  of  its  influence 
is  curtailed  from  the  outset  if  the  reader  must  go  to  it  as  a  task  and  iKjt  as  to 
a  recreation.  Interest  breaks  down  the  barriers  between  work  and  play. 
Interest  fixes  attention,  and  fixed  attention  is  the  basis  of  memorising. 

Let  it  freely  be  asserted,  then,  that  in  the  selection  of  material  for  our  work 
the  principle  acted  on  has  been  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best  aceoimt 
of  any  historical  event  is  the  most  picturesqn*^  and  entrrtaiitf!!!:^  account, — 
for  wliat,  afler  ail,  does  picturesqueuess  imply,  except  an  a^jproach  to  ilie 
yivid  reproduction  of  the  actualities?  Written  woras  are  utended  to  be 
read,  and  any  writer  who,  like  Polybius,  despises  the  literary  graces  nnist 
expect  to  be  despised  in  turn,  or,  Jit  least,  neglected.  Properly  presented,  the 
narrative  of  hiator^  should  have  ail  the  breathless  interest  of  a  novel,  —  for 
what  is  so  fascinating  as  a  true  story  from  human  life  ?  In  the  present  work 
an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  history  towards  the  level  of  fiction  in  point  of 
interest,  without  sacrificing  anything  of  scientific  accuracy.  No  account  is 
given  here  merely  because  it  is  picturesque,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  truer  nar- 
rative ;  bnt  the  preference  is  always  given  to  the  graphic  story  as  against 
the  dull,  where  the  two  have  equal  authority  as  to  matters  of  fact.  Further 
to  enhance  the  vividness  of  presentation,  pictures  are  everywhere  introduced. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  pictures  in  the  u^gregate,  drawn  from  the  most 
varied  sources,  and  constituting,  it  is  believed,  cme  of  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  histori*  :il  illustrations  ever  collected. 

All  in  all,  then,  one  might  describe  our  intention  as  the  desire  to  dramatise 
the  story  of  history,  —  for,  again,  what  is  dramatisation  but  the  mimicry  of 
life  ?  Our  various  books  and  sections  are  the  settings  for  the  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  play,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  introductions  by  way  of 
proem,  and  the  pictures  to  aid  the  eye,  the  characters  are  made  to  move 
across  the  stage  before  the  reader  with  something  like  the  vividness  of  livii^ 
actors.  One  cannot  quite  dare  promise  that  there  shall  he  no  dull  sceneSt 
but  it  is  hoped  fb;it,  in  the  main,  the  play  will  be  found  tO  move  lightly  on, 
as  with  words  spokeu  "trippingly  upon  the  tongue." 

In  particular,  it  is  hoped  that  our  dramatisation  of  history  will  present 
the  events  of  the  lon^  play  in  something  liln  a  true  perspective,  the  large 
events  looming  large  in  our  story,  the  lesser  ones  forced  into  the  background. 
As  an  aid  to  this  treatment,  tablra  of  chronology  are  everywhere  introduced 
before  the  curtain  rises,  if  it  be  jpetmismble  to  bold  to  our  metaphor.  These 
are  virtually  the  lists  of  dramatia  petsoiis.   Byen  the  minor  cliaracteis  wiU 
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be  named  here,  though  they  act  only  aa  chorus,  or  prate  a  few  lines  in  the 
play  where  the  chief  personages  will  dominate  the  ritoataon  as  they  dominated 
it  in  re;i!  life,  and  as  they  dominate  it  in  the  niemory  of  posterity.  Alexander, 
Ccesar,  Charlemag"ne,  Napoleon  —  such  ligures  will  loom  large  in  our  drama 
of  hi:?tory ;  yet  it  will  never  be  forgotten  tliat  the  play  is  not  a  monologuu. 
The  minor  actors  will  be  given  a  fair  hearii^  item,  first  to  last. 

It  follows  from  this  tliat  the  main  story  of  our  history  has  to  do  with 
the  deeds  of  men  of  action.  But  here  at  tlie  very  out^iet  an  important  ques- 
tion may  be  raised:  do  the  deeds  ol  men  of  action  then,  after  all,  con<<titute 
the  gfreat  events  of  history  ?  An  affirmative  answer  may  be  given  wi 1 1 1  i  [ 1 1 1  ch 
confidence.  Great  men  of  action  carve  out  the  contour  of  history.  High 
culture  can  only  rise  from  soil  fertilised  by  material  prosperity.  Tiie  swords 
of  Leonidas,  Themistooles,  and  Pausanias  must  prune  the  tree  of  civilisation 
before  the  flower  of  Peridesian  culture  c  an  bloom  at  Athens.  There  are  no 
names  like  Livy-  Horace,  Ovid,  and  ^'i^gil  in  the  annals  of  Rome  before 
the  conquests  and  the  carnage  of  Marius,  Sulla,  and  CiBsar.  But  let  us 
hasten  to  add  that  the  deeds  of  men  of  action  can  never  be  rightly  under- 
stood unless  they  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  intellectou  and  social 
surroundinc^s  in  which  these  men  f)f  action  moved.  In  other  words,  the 
civilisation  and  culture  of  each  succeeding  period  cannot  be  ignored.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  as  fully  treated  here  in  all  its  phases  m  the  limitations  of 
s|MCe  permit.  It  furnishes  the  atmosphere  everywhere  for  our  picturoi  or, 
if  you  prefer,  the  setting  for  our  stag^e. 

In  a  word,  then,  our  work  becomes,  if  its  intent  has  been  realised  in  actu- 
ality, a  Comprehensive  History  of  Human  Progress  in  all  departments  oi 
action  and  of  thought,  told  dramatically  and  picturesquely,  yet  attthotitli- 
tively,  in  tlie  words  of  tlie  great  Instorical  writers  of  every  age.  Recurring 
to  our  metaphor,  it  is  the  book  of  a  veritable  Drama  of  History ;  our  unity 
of  action  being  Historic  Truth  j  our  unity  of  time»the  Age  of  Msaj  our 
stagey  the  Wond. 
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CHAPTER  I 

IKXfiODnCIOSY 

A  COMPLETE  ■^orld  historv  should,  properly  speaking,  begin  with  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  man's  hatntat,  and  snoukL  trace  every  step  of  human 
prouress  from  the  time  when  man  first  appeared  on  the  globe.  Unfortu* 
nately,  the  knowledge  of  to-day  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  theoretical 
obligation.  We  now  know  that  the  gaps  in  the  liistory  of  humaii  evolution 
as  accessible  to  us  to-day,  vastly  exceed  the  recorded  chapters ;  that,  in 
short,  the  period  witli  whicli  history  proper  has,  at  present,  to  content  itself, 
is  a  mere  moment  in  comparison  with  the  vast  reaches  of  time  which,  in 
recognition  of  our  ignorance,  we  term  prehistoric."  But  this  recognition 
of  limitations  of  our  knowledge  is  a  quite  recent  growth  —  no  older,  indeed, 
than  a  half  century.  Prior  to  18">9  the  people  of  Christendom  rested  secure 
in  the  supposition  that  the  chronolc^y  of  man's  history  was  fully  known, 
from  the  very  year  of  his  creation.  One  has  hut  to  turn  to  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesia  to  find  in  the  margin  the  date  4004  n.c,  recorded  with  all  confi- 
dence as  the  year  of  man's  first  appearance  on  the  globe.  One  finds  there, 
too,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  manner  of  Itis  appearance,  as 
well  as  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  itself,  his  abiding-place.  Until  about 
half  a  century  ago,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  peoples  of  our  portion  of  the 
globe  rested  secure  in  the  supposition  tliat  this  record  and  this  date  were  a 
part  of  our  dcfmite  knowledge  of  man  s  liistory.  Therefore,  one  finds  the 
writers  of  general  histories  of  the  eariier  days  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry 
banning  their  accounts  with  the  creation  of  man,  B.C.  4004,  and  eondng  on 
down  to  date  with  a  full  and  seemingly  secure  chronolopfv. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man's  history  has  come  on  by  leaps 
and  hounds  since  then,  with  the  curious  result  that  to-day  no  one  thinks  of 
making  any  reference  to  the  exact  date  of  the  beginnings  of  human  history, 
—  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  remark  that  it  probably  readies  back  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years.  The  historian  can  speak  of  dates  anterior  to  4004  B.C., 
to  be  sure.  The  Egyptologist  is  disposed  to  date  the  buildins^  of  the  Pyra- 
mids a  full  thousand  years  earlier  than  that.  And  the  Assyriou^fist  is  leam-' 
ing  to  speak  of  the  state  of  civilisation  in  Chaldea  some  fiOOO  or  7000  years 
B.C.  with  a  certain  measure  of  contidence.  But  he  no  longer  tiauks  of  these 
dates  as  standing  an^-where  near  the  beginning  of  history.-  He  knows  tiint 
man  in  that  age,  in  the  centres  of  progress,  had  attained  a  high  stage  of  civil- 
isation, and  lie  feels  sure  that  there  were  some  thousands  of  renturien  nf 
earlier  time,  during  which  man  was  slowly  climbing  through  savagery  and 
barbariam»  of  which  we  have  only  the  most  fragmentary  record.  He  does 
not  pietend  to  know  anything,  except  by  inference,  of  the  **dawmng8  of 
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civilisation."  Whichever  way  he  turns  in  the  centres  u£  progress,  such  as 
China,  Egypt,  Chalden,  India,  he  finds  the  earliest  accessible  records,  covering 
at  best  a  period  of  only  eight  or  ten  thousand  years,  giving  evidence  of  a  civ- 

ilL<:U;  n  ;ilrt';i(ly  f;ir  inh uiieed.  Of  tlfp  exact  origin  of  any  one  of  the  civili- 
saiioub  wiih  which  he  deals  he  knuw.s  absolutely  nothing.  "The  Creation 
of  Man»"  with  its  fixed  chronology,  is  a  chapter  that  has  vanished  from  oui 
modem  histories. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  a  correct  understaiuliiif]^  of  the  ilevelop- 
ment  of  hunuiu  lUought,  as  well  as  of  personal  interest^  to  beai  in  uiiud  the 
attitude  of  our.  predecessors  in  the  field  of  historical  writing,  regarding  this 
ever  interesting  problem  of  cosmogony.  It  was  not  alone  the  ancient  He- 
brews who  thought  that  they  had  solved  the  problem.  Iiiil*  i  rl,  •?«  we  shall 
see,  the  Hebrews  were  rather  the  purveyors  than  the  originators  of  the  storv 
of  cosmogony  which  they  made  current ;  and  every  ouier  nation,  when  it 
had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  mental  evolution,  appears  to  have  originated 
or  l>nrrowed  a  set  of  clironieles  whicli,  ns  acla])ted  to  the  use  of  each  nation, 
explained  the  creation  of  tlie  earth  and  its  Imuum  inhabitants  in  a  way  very 
flattering  to  the  self«Iove  of  the  nation  giving  the  recital.  No  one  to4ay 
takes  any  of  these  recitals  seriously,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but,  on  the 
other  liand,  they  possess  an  abiding  interest  as  Instorical  documents.  If  for 
nothing  else,  they  have  interest  as  illustrating  the  advance  of  human  know- 
ledge during  the  comparatively  brief  perioa  since  thme  etiaoge  leoitals 
found  curreni^. 


CHAPTER  n 

COSMOGONY  —  ANOIBNT  AND  MODERN  IDEAS  AS  TO  THE  OEIQIN  OF  THE 

WORLD 

No  thinking  man  in  any  age  can  have  f  iilod  to  wonder  about  the  origin 
of  tlie  world.  The  answers  that  the  ancicnUi  gave  to  this  ever  present  ques- 
tion were  various,  but  they  all  had  one  quality  in  common,  namely,  extreme 
ragu*  1  Even  after  men  had  attained  a  relatively  high  stage  of  civili- 
sation, tlieir  ideas  of  the  natural  phenomena  about  them  ^ve^e  so  endued 
with  superstition,  and  so  hedged  about  with  ignorance  as  to  the  real  causes, 
that  their  explanations  of  cause  a/nd  effect  in  the  natural  world  belong  to 
the  domain  oi  poetry  rather  tluin  to  that  of  science.  If  this  applies  to  such, 
plienomena  as  Mind  and  clouds  and  rain  and  lifrhtTiing,  the  manifestations 
of  which  are  constantlv  observed,  it  naturally  apphes  with  tenfold  force  to 
the  great  mastery  of  the  origin  of  things.  Yet  the  human  mind,  childlike 
in  the  simphcity  of  its  questionings,  demands  always  an  answer,  and  accepts 
the  answer,  if  pronounced  Avith  a  certain  nnthority,  in  a  spirit  of  childlike 
faith.  The  great  poets  and  prophets  oi  every  nation  of  antiquity  liad 
supplied,  each  in  his  kind,  the  answers  to  the  riddle  of  cosmogony,  and 
many  of  tliese  alleged  solutions  have  come  down  to  us  to  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  tnentality  of  their  time.  Tt  is  worth  while  to  qu(»te  two  or  three  of 
these  in  brief  epitome,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  show  their  similar  trend,  and 
to  emphasise  their  universal  trait  of  vagueness. 

Here  is  the  cosmogonic  scheme  of  we  PhiOBnidans  as  transinitted  to  US 
by  the  allof^ed  liistorian  Sanelioniafhon  : 

"At  the  l>eginning  of  all  things  was  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  breeze 
of  thick  air  and  a  turbid  Chaoa  resembling  Erebus ;  ana  that  these  were 
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unboiinded,  and  for  a  long  series  of  ages  had  no  limit.  But  when  this 
wind  became  enamoured  ot  its  own  first  principles  (the  Chaos),  and  an 
intimate  union  took  place,  that  connection  was  called  Pothos ;  and  this  was  the 

ber^inning  of  the  rreation  of  all  things.  But  it  (the  Chaos)  knew  not  ita  own 
production ;  and  iroiu  its  embrace  with  the  wind  was  generated  Mot ;  which 
some  call  mud,  but  othare  tiie  patrefiuitioii  of  a  watery  mixture.  And  from 
this  sprung  all  the  seed  of  the  creation,  and  the  generation  of  the  universe. 

"  And  there  were  certain  animals  without  sensation,  from  which  intelligent 
animals  were  produced,  and  these  were  called  Zophaiicmiu,  that  is,  beholders 
of  the  heavens ;  and  they  were  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  :  and  from 
Mot  shout:'  fortli  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  h^ss  and  the  f:jreater  stars. 
And  wlien  the  air  began  to  send  forth  life,  by  its  tiery  intiuenL-e  on  the  sea 
and  earth,  winds  ware  produced  and  clouds,  and  very  great  defluxions  and 
torrents  of  the  heavenly  waters.  And  when  they  were  thus  separated,  and 
carried  out  of  their  proper  places  by  tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  and  all  met  again 
in  the  air,  and  were  dashed  against  each  otlier,  thunder  and  lightnings  were 
the  result :  uad  at  the  sound  of  the  thunder,  the  before-mentioned  intelligent 
animals  were  aroused,  and  startled  by  the  noise,  and  moved  upon  the  earth 
and  in  the  sea,  male  and  female." 

This  creation  scheme  of  the  Phaanicians  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
Western  world,  because  of  the  intimate  relations  that  existed  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Jews.  For  a  umilar  re&son  the  ideas  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans and  the  Assyrians,  as  recnrd  vl  on  tlie  so-called  creation  tablets  exhumed 
at  Kineveh,  have  fascinated  the  Bible  scholars. 

Trending  still  further  to  the  East,  one  finds  with  the  Hindus  a  slightly 
different  cast  of  thought  couched  in  a  no  less  poetic  dietion.  Thus  in  one 
of  the  sacred  books,  Brahma,  the  Eternal  Worker,  is  represented  as  ( leatin^j 
the  earth  while  seeing  his  own  reflection  in  the  ocean  of  sweat  that  had 
fallen  from  his  brow  (Redus). 

The  Chinese  scheme  of  cosmogony  is  prM«>ted  in  the  form  of  alleged 
answers  to  questions,  by  Confucius.  Here  is  a  charaoteristio  excerpt  as 
translated  by  M'Clatchie  : 

**  At  the  beginning  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  before  chaos  was  divided,  I 
think  there  were  only  two  things.  Fire  and  Water ;  and  the  sediment  of 
the  water  formed  the  Earth.  When  we  ascend  a  height  and  look  down,  the 
luist  uf  hills  resemble  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  appearance  j  the  Water  just 
flowed  like  this :  I  know  not  at  what  period  it  coagulated.  At  first  it  was 
very  soft,  but  afterward  it  coagnhited  and  became  hard.  One  asked  whether 
it  resembled  sand  thrown  up  by  the  tide  ?  He  replied.  Just  so:  the  coarsest 
sediment  of  the  Water  became  the  Earth,  and  the  most  pure  portion  of  the 
Fire  became  Wind,  Thunder,  Lightning,  Sun,  and  Stars. 

"Being  asked:  From  the  commencement  of  Heaven  and  Earth  to  the 
present  time  is  not  10,000  years  ;  1  know  not  liow  it  was  before  that  time  ? 
He  replied.  Before  that  there  wa.s  another  clear  opening  (i.e.  another  Heaven 
and  E^rth)  like  the  present  one.  Being  further  asked  whether  Heaven  and 
Earth  can  ])Prish  altogether,  he  repliecf.  They  cannot :  but,  when  mankind 
totally  degenerate,  then  the  whole  shall  return  to  Chaos,  and  Men  and  things 
shall  all  cease  to  exist ;  and  then  the  World  shall  begin  again.  Some  one 
asked  how  the  first  Man  was  generated ;  and  he  replied  by  the  transmuta- 
tion of  the  Air  ;  the  subtle  portions  of  the  Light  ana  Darkness  and  the  Five 
Elements  united  and  produced  his  form.  The  Buddhists  call  this  transmut- 
ing and  generating.  At  present  things  are  transmuted  and  generated  ia 
abuttdanoe  like  lies. 
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"Before  Chaos  was  (divided  the  Light-Dark  Air  was  mixed  up  and 
dark,  and  when  it  divided,  the  centre  formed  an  enormous  and  most  brill* 
Umt  moiag,  and  Uia  two  B  wem  flitabliahed.  Sliaoa  Kang-tsee  considers 
189,600  ywHi  to  be  a  Tueti  (Kalpa) ;  then,  before  this  period  of  129,600 

years  there  was  another  opeuincf  and  spreading  out  of  the  World  ;  and 
before  that  again,  there  was  another  like  tlie  present  j  so  that.  Motion  and 
Rest,  Light  and  Darkneaa,  have  no  beginning.  As  little  things  shadow 
forth  great  things,  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  revolntions  of  Day  and 
Night.  What  Woo-Fung  says  about  the  Great  Cessation  of  the  entire  Air, 
the  vast  and  boundless  agitation  of  all  things,  the  whole  expanse  of  waters 
duHDging  position,  the  monntaina  biuBtin^  asunder,  the  channels  being 
obliterated.  Men  and  things  all  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  ancient  vestiges 
all  destroyed  —  all  this  refers  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  world  by 
Deluge.  We  frequently  see,  on  lofty  mountains,  the  shells  of  the  sea-snau 
and  pearl-oyster,  as  it  were  generated  in  the  middle  of  stones  ;  these  stones 
were  (part  of)  the  soil  of  the  former  world.  The  sea-snail  and  pearl-oyster 
belong  to  the  water;  so  that  that  which  wsis  bflow  changed  and  became 
high  ;  that  which  was  soft  changed  and  became  hard.  This  is  a  deep  8ub> 
jeot,  and  should  be  investigated. 

"  Being  asked  whether  the  multitude  of  things  existed  before  Heaven 
and  Earth  divided,  he  replied  :  There  was  merely  the  idea  of  each  thing. 
Heaven  aud  Earth  generate  ail  things,  and  throughout  all  time,  aucieut  and 
modem,  cannot  be  separated  from  aU  things.** 

It  should  be  remarked  as  illustrating  the  difficulties  of  translating  the 
thought  of  one  language  into  the  words  of  another,  that  Mr.  F.  II.  Balfour 
questions  certain  of  Canon  M'Clatchie  s  lendeiings.  Thus  a  senieuce 
which  M*Qatchie  interprets,  **  In  the  entire  universe  where  there  is  no  fate 
there  1=5  no  air,  and  where  there  is  no  air  there  is  no  fate,"  '^U\  I>rilfour 
would  read  instead  of  "fate"  "mind,"  and  instead  of  "air"  "matter,"  the 
sentence  becoming,  "  In  the  entire  uuiverse  where  there  is  no  mind  there  is 
no  matter,  and  where  tihere  is  no  matter  there  is  no  mind."  Such  divergent 
renderings  as  tliis-  arc  to  bo  o\'pontrd  in  the  case  of  any  Oriental  langnaj^o. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  how  Ueorge  8mith,  one  of  the  first  great  interpre- 
ters of  the  Assyrian  tablets,  read  the  Hebrew  story  of  the  Garaien  of  Eden  in 
tiie  TSgoe  phrasing  of  the  cuneiform  document,  where,  as  Menant  quickly 
demonstrated,  the  writer  of  the  document  had  composed  a  quite  different 
story.    This  "  reading  into  Homer  that  which  Homer  never  knew  "  is  much 


desirable  to  bear  it  in  mind  m  dealing  with  the  philosophical  and  rsU^ons 

notions  of  any  alien  people. 

Taming  from  the  Orient,  it  is  of  interest  to  interrogate  the  Greek  writers 
as  to  the  creation  sofasmes  that  were  current  in  classical  times.  In  the  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  these  some- 
whnt  more  in  detail.  For  the  present  purpose,  perhaps,  an  excerpt  from 
Diodorus,  who  wrote  with  a  full  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  lioman  ideas 
at  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  will  be  sufficiently  illuminalive. 

Diodorus  begins  his  history  of  the  World  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
current  notions  as  to  the  creation.  He  sa5''s  t  "  Of  the  origin,  therefore,  of 
men  there  are  two  opinions  amongst  the  most  famous  aud  authentic  natural- 
ists and  historians.  Seme  of  thtase  are  of  opinion  that  the  world  had  neither 
beginning  nor  ever  duJ]' ham  end,  and  Hkewise  say  that  mankind  was  from 
eternity  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  he  first  began  to  be.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  conceive  both  the  world  to  be  made,  and  to  be  corruptible, 


too  familiar  a  subject  to  require 
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and  tliat  there  was  a  certain  time  when  men  had  first  a  being;  for, 
whereas  all  things  at  the  first  were  jumbled  together*  heaven  and  earth  were 

in  one  mass  iind  hatl  one  and  the  same  form.  But  afterwiinl  they  UJ  when 
corporeal  beint^'s  sqipeared  one  after  another,  the  world  at  lenj^th  presented 
its^U  ill  tliu  order  we  now  see,  and  that  the  air  was  in  oontinuai  agitation, 
whose  fiery  parts  ascended  together  to  the  highest  place,  its  nature  *  by  rea^ 
son  of  Us  levity'  trending  always  upward,  for  whicli  reu.soii  both  the  sun 
nnd  tliat  vast  number  of  stars  fire  contained  within  that  orb  ;  tliut  the  gri>ss 
and  eartliy  matter  clotted  together  by  moisture,  by  reason  of  its  weight 
sunk  down  below  into  which  place  by  continually  whirling  aboat.  The  sea 
was  made  of  the  humid,  and  tlio  muddy  earth  of  the  more  solid,  as  yet  very 
soft,  whicli  by  degrees  at  first  was  mtide  crusty  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
then,  after  the  face  of  the  earth  was  parched,  and,  as  it  were,  fermented,  the 
moisture  afterward  in  many  places  bubbled  up,  as  may  be  seen  in  standing 
ponds  and  marshy  places,  when,  after  the  earth  has  been  i)iereed  with  cold, 
the  air  grows  hot  on  a  sudden  without  a  gniilual  alteration,  and  whereas 
moiisture  generates  creatures  from  heat,  things  so  generated  by  being  earapt 
in  the  dewy  mists  of  the  night  grew  and  increased,  and  in  the  day  solidified 
and  were  made  hard  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  and  thus  tlie  forms  of  all  sorts 
of  living,'  creatures  were  brotif»ht  forth  into  the  light,  and  those  that  had 
most  heat  mounted  aloft,  and  were  fowls  and  birds  of  .the  air,  but  those  tliat 
had  more  of  earth  were  numbered  in  the  order  of  creeping  tilings  and  other 
creatures  altoq'ether  suited  to  the  earth.  Then  tliose  beasts  that  were  natu- 
rally watery  and  moist,  called  hshes,  presently  hastened  to  the  place  natural 
to  them ;  and  when  the  earth  afterward  became  more  dry  and  solid  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  drying  winds,  it  had  not  power  at  length  to  produce 
any  more  of  the  greater  living  creatures.  And  Euripides,  the  of 
AQaxagora.s  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  concerning  the  tirst  generation 
of  all  things,  for  in  his  MeniUppe  he  has  these  verses : 

**  *  A  masR  confused 

Heaven  and  Earth  once  were 

Of  one  fonn  ;  but  after  w|iaration 

Theu  iiteu,  trees,  beasts  c>{  t  he  earth  with  fowls  of  the  air 
First  q»nttig  ap  in  a  graiezation.' 

"  Rut  if  this  power  of  the  earth  to  produce  living  creatures  at  the  first 
origin  of  all  things  seem  incredible  to  any,  the  Egyptians  bring  testimonies 
of  this  energy  of  the  earth  by  the  same  things  done  there  at  this  day;  for 
they  say  that  about  Thebes  in  Egypt,  after  the  overflowing  of  the  river 
Nile,  the  earth  thereby  being  covered  by  mud  and  slime,  many  places  pu- 
trefy by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thence  are  bred  multitudes  of  mice.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  earth  when  it  is  hardened,  and  the  air 
chan'^ed  from  its  dew  and  natural  temperament,  animals  are  generated,  by 
which  meatis  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  first  beginning  of  all  things  various 
living  creatures  proceeded  from  the  earth.  And  these  are  the  opinions 
touching  the  original  of  all  things." 

It  would  he  difTieult  to  say  to  what  extent  tliis  Greek  conception  of  crea- 
tion had  its  origjji  in,  or  was  inducnced  by.  Oriental  conception.  Certainly 
the  resen)1>lance  between  this  description  and  the  Mosaic  accounts,  as  con- 
tained in  the  tlr>t  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  is  Jioteworthy.  Quite  probably 
the  idesis  of  botii  Hebrews  and  Greeks  had  betJii  moulded  to  some  extent  in 
the  pattern  of  Egyptian  thought.  lie  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  scheme  of 
^josmogony  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  legends  that  was  to  booome  dominant 
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in  post-classical  times,  and  to  rule  unchallenjred  in  the  Wrstnrn  world  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Indeed,  tliis  estimate  of  tlic  time  of  real 
suprenuicy  of  the  Hebrew  thought  is  much  too  low  ;  for  tij;<i  i nought,  though 
challenged  as  to  some  of  its  features  bv  tiie  aoience  of  the  Kenaissaooe  which 
ushered  in  tlic  period  of  modern  history,  was  none  the  less  to  ret.iin  its 
hold  upon  the  thoughts  of  men,  but  little  abated  in  force,  for  another  half 
millennium. 

Not  till  well  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  attempt 
made  to  substitute  a  scientific  ^uess  at  tlie  riddle  of  criMtion  for  tlie  old 
poetic  ones,  and  yet  another  century  elapsed  before  the  new  explanations 
availed  fully  to  supplant  the  ohl  ones.  Jt  was  Laplace,  the  great  French 
mathematician,  who  elaborated  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteentli  century  a 
so-called  nebular  hypothesis,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  tli*'  first  meas- 
urably scientitic  attempt  ever  made  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  world. 
The  hypothesis  conceives  that,  at  a  time  indefinitely  remote,  tlic  entire  Solar 
system  and  space  fiir  beyond  it  was  filled  with  a  "fire  mist,"  consisting'  of 
tne  material  in  a  gaseous  state  which  now  forms  the  sun  and  planets.    Tl  is 

gaseous  body,  contracting  through  loss  of  heat,  and  rotating  on  its  axis, 
>ft  behind  from  time  to  time,  successive  rings  of  its  own  substance,  that, 
consolidating,  became  the  planets ;  the  remaining  core  of  substance  contract- 
ing finally  to  constitute  the  body  that  we  cidl  the  sun. 

Nineteenth  century  science  elaborated,  without  es^ntially  modifying,  this 
nebular  hypothesis.  Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  by  Dr.  CroU  and 
by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  "  fire  mist "  itself,  from 
whii  ii  jK-r  hypothesis  our  solar  system  and  an  infinity  of  like  stellar  systems 
were  formed.  The  meteoritic  hypothesis  of  Lockyer  supposes  that  the  pri- 
meval fire  mist  was  due  to  the  collision  of  swarms  of  meteors ;  CrolPs  theory 
postulates  the  snnvHhing  together  of  dark  stars :  but  the  two  theories  are 
essentially  identical  in  their  main  thought,  which  is,  that  previously  solidified 
bodies  of  the  universe  are  made  giiseous  through  mutual  impact,  tlius  attord- 
iag  material  for  the  operation  of  those  changes  outlined  in  the  nebular  hy- 
potheaiB  of  Laplace.  True  or  false,  tins  hypothesis  stnnds  to-day  as  the 
expression  «f  tlie  profoundest  eosmogonic  scientific  guess  that  modern  thought 
has  been  able  to  substitute  for  the  poetic  guesses  of  antiquity. 

As  to  the  creation  of  the  living  things  on  the  globe,  including  man, 
the  Oriental  idea,  which  amounted  to  no  explanation  at  all,  but  was  rather 
the  hiding  of  utter  ignorance  behind  a  screen  of  positive  assertion,  has  been 
supplanted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  tiie  scientitic 
explanations  of  the  evolutionists.  The  theory  of  evolution,  as  first  formu* 
lated  in  anything  like  scientific  terms,  about  the  close  of  the  eigliteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  elder  Darwin,  the  poet  (^xMhe,  and  tlie  French  philosophical 
zoologist  Laniaick,  and  as  given  sucii  amazing  fertilit}'  by  Darwin's  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection  in  1to9,  has  taken  fall  possession  of  the  field  as  an 
explanation  of  the  development  of  man  throuf^h  a  series  of  lower  orpmisms. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  theory,  with  all  of  its  revolutionary 
implications,  does  not  as  yet  explain  in  clear  scientilic  terms  the  origin  of 
that  lowliest  organism  which  is  the  first  in  its  series  of  living  beings.  It  is 
for  the  science  of  the  future  to  take  this  remainin(:r  step.  Meantime,  the 
developmental  theory  of  to-day  suthces  to  substitute  in  precise  terras  a 
scientific  explanation  of  the  origin  of  man  for  the  vagaries  of  the  old-time 
dreamers;  and  the  more  daring  thinkers  feel  that  the  gap  between  the  in- 
organic woi  Id  and  the  lowest  of  man's  ancestors  is  not  an  impassable  liarrier 
to  Uiu  tt^)pUcation  of  a  theory  of  universal  evolution. 
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CHAPTER  lU 

COSMOLOOT  AM)  OBOftBAPHT— JhlTOIXlfT  AHD  MOOIBV  IDBA8 

The  vague  notiona  of  tlie  aaeiento  m  to  Um  origin  of  fho  worid  were 
inaeparably  linked  with  their  reatrioted  notione  as  to  the  preeent  status  of 

'  the  world  itself. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  bow  small  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  was  the 
theatee  of  all  those  htunan  aetivities*  we  record  of  which  constitutes  ancient 
history.    I^?yi>t,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy  taken  as  a  whole 

constitute  but  a  small  patch  of  territory  encircling  the  Alediterranean  Sea. 
Persia  and  India,  stretching  away  to  the  East,  lay  vaguely  at  the  conhnes  of 
the  worid  as  eonceived  even  in  relativelj  late  daasicu  tiinsB.  From  a  very 
early  day,  doubtless,  theie  had  heen  intercommunication  between  India  and 
the  West,  Nevertheless,  the  conquest  of  Alexander  was  regarded  as  ex- 
tending into  regions  hitherto  utterly  unknown,  and  as  opening  up  a  new 
world  to  Greek  thought.  Similarly  two  oentoriea  later,  Cessar's  invasion  of 
Britain  brought  regions  to  the  attention  of  ^  geographer  eonoeming  whieh 
only  the  vaguest  notions  had  been  current. 

Spain  had  long  been  known  through  the  explorations  and  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  PhoenieiaiM  and  Greeks,  and  when  it  became  a  part  of 
Roman  territory,  it  was  as  familiarly  known  as  Gaul  or  Britain.  But  these 
bounds,  India  on  the  east,  Britain  at  the  north,  Spain  in  the  west,  and 
Upper  Egypt  toward  the  equator  were  the  limits  of  the  known  world  as 
nnaerstood  oy  the  classical  mind.  The  vague  traditions  probably  based  on 
fact,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  a  company  of  Pha-nicians  had  sailed 
ont  of  the  Red  Sea  and  gone  by  water  about  all  the  southern  continent,  to 
reappear  from  the  west  by  way  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  —  or  present 
Gibraltar, — served  to  give  support  to  the  theory  that  all  the  continental 
mass  was  encorripasscd  in  a  universal  sea,  rather  ttinn  to  extend  geogiaphical 
knowledge  in  any  precise  sense. 

Considering,  then,  the  limitations  of  ancient  geograplucal  knowledge,  it 
is  wonderful  how  olear,  precise,  and  correct  an  idea  as  to  the  shape,  and  even 
in  a  general  way,  as  to  the  size,  of  the  earth  were  attained  by  the  classical 
geographers.  To  be  sure,  the  Oriental  thinkers  applied  the  same  poetical 
conceptions  to  cosmology  that  dominated  them  in  other  fields.  The  Hindu 
conceived  the  world  as  resting  on  the  back  of  a  mammoth  elephant,  v^ich 
stood  in  turn  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  was  transported  thus  across  a 
boundless  sea  of  milk.  Greek  mythology  gives  us  the  familiar  picture  of 
a  human  giant,  Atlas,  supporting  me  world.  But  such  poetic  conceptions  as 
these,  whatever  their  force  may  once  have  been  with  the  Grr  1  ^,  had  been 
supplanted  before  the  close  of  the  classical  epoch  by  ideas  of  a  stiictly  aoien- 
tihc  nature. 

Not  lone  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  there  liyed  a  Greek 
named  Strabo,  whose  status  as  a  tndy  seientifio  geographer  is  gladly  ac- 
knowledged to-day.  Strabo's  remarks  on  cosmology  may  well  be  quoted 
here  as  showing  the  heights  to  which  the  science  of  geography  had  attained 
among  the  Greeks.  Mudng  due  allowance  for  the  dutnged  phraseology  of 
another  age,  these  are  such  things  as  might  be  said  by  a  geographer  of  to-day, 
yet  they  were  written  over  two  thousand  years  ago  : 

Wc  have  treated  these  subjects  at  length  in  the  first  Book,  of  the 
Geography.   At  present  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  tiie  operations  of 
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nature  and  of  Providence  conjnintly.  On  the  operations  of  nature,. that  all 
thinga  converge  to  a  point,  namely,  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  assume  a 
.spherical  shape  arouoa  it   The  earth  is  (he  deotert  body  and  neater  tiie 

centre  than  all  others  :  the  less  dense  and  next  to  it  is  water  ;  but  both  land 
and  water  are  spheres,  the  first  solid,  the  second  hollow,  containing  this 
earth  within  it.  On  the  operations  of  Providence,  that  it  has  exercised  a 
wil]«  is  disposed  to  variety,  aaH  is  the  artificer  of  imnimerable  works.  In 
the  first  rank,  as  greatly  surpassing  all  the  rest  is  the  generation  of  animals, 
of  which  the  most  excellent  are  gods  and  man,  for  whose  sake  the  rest  were 
formed.  To  the  gods  Providence  assigned  heaven  ;  and  the  earth  to  men : 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  the  extreme  parts  of  tihe  sphere  are  the 
centre  and  the  circumference.  But  since  water  encompasses  the  earth,  and 
man  is  not  an  aquatic,  hut  a  land  animal,  livinq-  in  tlic  air,  and  requiring 
much  light.  Providence  formed  many  eminenctis  ajul  cavities  in  the  earth,  so 
that  these  cavities  should  receive  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  water 
which  covers  the  land  beneath  it  ;  and  that  the  eminences  shrnM  rise  and 
conceal  the  water  beneath  them,  except  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  human  race  and  the  auimals  and  plants  about  it. 

But  as  all  things  are  in  coDstant  motion,  and  undergo  great  changes 
(for  it  is  not  possil)lc  that  such  things  of  such  a  nature,  so  numerous  and  vast, 
could  be  otherwise  i-egulated  in  the  world),  we  must  not  suppose  the  earth 
or  tlie  water  always  to  continue  in  this  state,  so  as  to  retain  perpetually  tho 
same  bulk,  without  increase  or  diminution,  or  that  each  pteswves  the  same 
fixed  place,  particularly  as  the  reciprocal  change  of  one  into  the  otlier  is 
most  consonant  to  nature  from  their  proximity  ;  but  that  much  of  the  land 
is  changed  into  water,  and  a  great  portion  of  water  becomes  land,  just  as 
we  observe  great  differences  in  the  earth  itself.  For  one  kind  oi  earth 
crumbles  easily,  another  is  solid  and  rocky,  and  contains  iron  ;  and  so  of 
others.  Tiiere  is  also  a  variety  in  the  quality  of  water ;  for  some  waters 
are  saline,  others  sweet  and  potable,  others  medicinal,  and  either  salutary 
or  noxious  ;  others  cold  or  hot.  Is  it  thereftjre  surprising  that  some  parts 
of  the  earth  which  are  now  inhabited  should  fnrmerlyhave  been  occupied 
by  sea,  and  that  what  are  now  seas  should  formerly  have  been  inhabited 
hmd  ?  So  also  fountains  once  existing  have  failed  and  others  have  burst 
forth  ;  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  rivers  and  lakes  ;  again*  mountains  and 

flains  have  been  converted  reciiirocally  one  into  the  other.  On  this  subject 
have  spoken  before  at  length,  and  now  let  this  be  said : 

Geometry  and  astronomy,  as  we  before  remarked,  seem  absolutely 
indispensable  in  this  science.  This  in  fact  is  evident,  that  without  some 
snch  assistance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
configuration  of  the  earth ;  its  climate,  dimensions,  and  the  like  information. 

As  the  size  of  the  eardi  has  been  demonstrated  by  other  writers,  we  shall 
here  take  for  granted  and  receive  as  accurate  what  they  have  advanced. 
We  shall  also  a.«^snme  that  the  earth  is  spheroidal,  that  its  snrfaoc  is  likewise 
spheroidal,  and  above  all,  that  bodies  have  a  tendency  towmd  its  centre, 
which  later  point  is  clear  to  the  percepticm  of  the  most  average  understand- 
ing* However,  we  may  show  summarily  that  the  earth  is  spheroidal,  from 
the  consideration  that  all  things  however  distant  tend  to  its  centre,  and  that 
everybody  is  attracted  toward  its  centre  of  gravity ;  this  is  more  distinctly 
proved  from  observations  of  the  sea  and  sky,  for  here  the  evidence  of  the 
tenses,  and  common  observation  is  alone  requisite.  The  convexity  of  the 
sea  a  further  proof  of  this  to  those  who  have  sailed  ;  for  they  cannot  per- 
ceive lights  at  a  distance  when  placed  at  the  same  level  as  tiieir  eyes,  but  ii 
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raised  on  high,  they  at  once  become  perceptible  to  vision,  though  at  the 
same  time  fiirther  femoved.    S<k  when  the  eye  ia  raised,  it  aoes  wbtt  befoie 

waa  utterly  imperceptible.    Homer  speaks  of  this  wlien  he  says  : 

"  *  lifted  up  on  the  vast  wave  he  quickly  beheld  afar.'  Sailors,  as  they 
approach  their  destination,  behold  the  shore  continually  raising  itself  to 
their  view ;  and  objecte  which  had  at  first  seemed  low,  begin  to  elevate 
themselves.  Our  gnomons,  also,  are,  among  other  things,  evidence  of  the 
♦  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  common  sense  at  once  shows  us,  that 
if  the  depth  of  the  earth  were  infinite,  such  a  revolution  could  not  take  pLice.** 
It  is  astounding  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  to  reflect  that 
•such  correct  and  scientific  views  as  to  the  form  of  tlie  earth  were  suhordi- 
natcd,  and,  at  last,  almost  entirely  supplanted,  by  tiie  curiously  faulty  con- 
ceptions of  the  Oriental  dreamers.  A  chance  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  writings 
refers  to  the  comers  of  the  earth,  and  this  sufficed  to  promtdgate  a  false 
ooncejjtion  of  cosinoloj:fv,  j  h  dominated  tlie  world  fora  millennium.  The 
old  (ireek  conception  never  quito  died  out,  as  the  faith  of  Columbus  showed, 
but  it  was  so  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  it 
maintained  existence  only  with  here  and  there  a  nonconformist  to  the  ideas  of 
ills  time  ;  and  when  Columbus  and  Magellan  had  demonstrated  the  falsity 
of  the  Oriental  conception,  and  Copernicus  and  (ialileo  had  further  revoiu- 
tioiiised  the  Hebrew  conception,  the  advocates  of  the  false  view  fought  tootli 
and  nail  for  a  conception  which  had  come  to  be  intimately  associated  with 
those  religious  tenets  which,  to  them,  Tvere  more  sacred  than  life  itself. 

Truth  prevailed  in  the  end,  of  course  .  but  it  was  not  tUl  weli  into  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  chief  supporters  of  the  old  Hebrew  cosnjolog}- 
otiieially  abandoned  their  positioniand  admitted  that  the  world  is  round,  and 
is  not  the  centre  of  the  uoiverse. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ANTIQUITI  OF  THE  EAUTH  AND  OF  MAH 

Generally  speakin^f.  the  old  ^ime  nations  reimced  in  their  allied 

antiquity.  Notions  as  to  exac*  enronology  tor  long  periods  of  time  were 
practically  non-existent.  A  luU  seiisi*  of  the  value  of  chronology  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  history  was  only  ui  quired  in  relatively  modem  times. 
The  figures  that  the  ancients  used  in  referring  to  tin  ir  national  existence 
were  very  sweeping,  and  suffered  from  the  same  defects  of  vi^fueness  that 
characterise  their  other  thoughts. 

Herodotus,  basini^  his  belief  on  what  he  learned  in  Egypt,  ascribed  to 
the  Egyptians  a  national  existence  :)f  thirteen  thousand  years.  Diodorus 
extends  this  ]ieriod  to  twenty-three  thou.sand,  and  some  other  reports  current 
in  classical  times  increase  the  figures  by  yet  another  ten  thou.san<l.  Even 
this  is  a  meagre  period  compared  with  the  claims  made  by  the  Babylonians, 
who  number  the  years  of  tlieir  own  nation  in  hundreds  ot  thousands ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Chinese,  in  computing  their  own  history,  do  not  stop  short 
of  millions  of  years. 

The  Babylonians  were  the  astronomers  of  antiquity,  and  doubtless  the 
less  scientific  '5 reeks  ref^arded  their  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  something 
quite  occult,  and  were  ready  to  believe  almost  any  chronolocfienl  statement 
that  the  Babylonians  put  forward.  The  Romans,  indeed,  practical  peo])le 
that  they  always  were  in  the  day  of  their  prime,  were  disposed  to  look  with 
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more  of  scepticism  upon  siu  h  claims.  Cicero  announces  himself  as  distinctly 
sceptical  regarding  ttie  allegation  that  the  Babylonian  records  extend  over  a 
penod  of  two  hundred  ana  seventy  thcnuand  years.  His  scepttoisin,  how* 
ever,  was  probably  based  rather  upon  a  shrewd  common-sense  estiniate  of- 
human  affairs  than  upon  any  pn'cc.ncej^tion  as  to  tlie  antiquity  of  man.  In 
a  word,  the  ancients  m  a  class  had  no  tear  ot  time,  and  most  of  them  had  no 
religious  or  other  preeonoeptton  that  limited  their  estimate  aa  to  the  age  of 
a  nation  or  the  exact  age  of  the  world  itself.  The  latter-day  Hebrew  was  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  came  at  Inst  to  look  upon  the  vague  historical 
records  of  his  people  as  sacred  books,  inspired  in  their  every  word,  and 
detailing  among  other  things  the  exact  genealogy  of  ^  leadexa  of  his  race 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time.  It  is  not,  indeed,  probable  that  the 
ancient  Hflmnv  made  any  great  point  of  tlse  exact  period  of  time  comj)assed 
by  his  records,  since,  as  hits  bccii  siiid,  questions  of  exact  chronology 
entered  but  little  into  the  thoughte  of  man  in  timt  day ;  but  in  a  more 
retH'iit  lime  students  of  Hebrew  records  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
exact  age  of  the  earth  and  the  exact  period  of  human  existence  by  aggregat- 
ing tlie  \arious  disconnected  records  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  long  after 
the  modem  historical  method  had  been  applied  acutely  to  aU  other  accessible 
writings  of  antiquity. 

These  writings  of  the  Ilelirews  were  held  to  constitute  a  class  apart,  and 
were  looked  to  as  having  uu  authenticity  not  to  be  claimed  by  any  other 
andent  documents;  and  wnile  no  two  scholars  of  authority,  making  indepen- 
dent  computations,  were  ever  aMc  to  agree  as  to  tlif  fxart  fufts  connotea  by 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  yet  none  the  les.s,  each  ]>romincnt  investigator  clung 
with  full  faith  to  his  own  estimate,  and  several  of  them  found  schools  of  fol- 
lowers who  battled  as  eagerly  as  the  masters  themselves  for  the  exact  dates 
they  believed  to  be  represented  by  the  vagne  Hehiew  estimates.  Generally 
speaking,  these  estimates  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man  to  a 

B>riod  about  four  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  the  year  of  the 
eluge,  which  was  supposed  to  have  eii<;  ul  l  >  d  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
except  a  single  family,  being  variously  estimated  Ix'twccn  the  years  3200 
and  2300  B.C.  That  some  such  figui'es  as  the.se  represented  the  truth  regard- 
ing the  period  of  man's  residence  here  on  the  earth  came  to  be  accepted 
throoghoiit  Christendom  as  an  article  of  faith,  to  question  which  was  a  rank 
heresy. 

The  larger  figures  which  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Mesopotamians  and 
other  nationa  had  emplo^-ed  came  to  be  regarded  as  absurd  guesses,  which  it 
were  a  sacrilege  to  countenance  now  that  the  truth  was  known ;  and  yet,  as 

every  one  nowadays  knows,  these  larger  figures,  vague  guesses  though  they 
were,  approach  much  nearer  to  the  actual  truth  than  the  restricted  numbers 
tiiat  supplanted  them. 

The  changed  point  of  view  with  which  the  modem  historian  regards  the 
ancient  chronology  has  been  attained  through  a  process  of  scientific  develop- 
ment extending  over  about  a  century.  A  truer  knowledge  of  the  cosmic 
scheme  did  not  bring  with  it  as  a  necessary  counterpart  the  correct  concep- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  time  that  thif  scheme  had  been  in  operation. 

Laplace,  in  formulating  his  nebtilar  hy|v>thesi8,  had  nothing  definite  to 
say  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  lor  its  development,  and  there  was 
ncthing  in  his  computation  to  throw  any  light  whatever  upon  the  antiquity 
of  the  earth  as  a  habitable  sphere. 

Onvier,  the  great  contcmf^orarv'  of  T.aplaoe.  no  doubt  accepted  tlie  nebular 
hy|)othesid  as  a  valid  ex|)luaatioa  ui  the  origin  uf  th^  world,  but       held  to 
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the  oonoeption  of  about  six  thousand  years  for  the  age  of  man  as  rigidly  as 
did  any  Middle  Age  monk.  Cuvier  was  the  fint  to  demonttrato  tliat  certain 

fossil  skeletons  bBlonged  to  no  existing  species  of  animal.  In  other  words, 
he  believed  that  races  of  great  beasts  had  once  inhabited  the  earth,  but  no 
longer  have  living  representatives.  This,  however,  did  not  sugsest  to  him 
that  the  earth  had  long  been  peopled,  but  only  went  to  show,  as  he  believed, 
that  a  great  catastrophe,  as  the  universal  flood  was  supposed  to  have  been, 
had  actually  taken  place.  It  remained  for  Charles  Lyell,  the  famous  English 
Sfeologist,  working  aloug  the  lines  first  suggested  by  another  ereat  Ena- 
ushman,  James  Hntton,  to  prove  that  the  successive  populations  ox  the  eartib, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  fossil  beds,  had  lived  for,  enornKJus  pLiiucls  of 
time,  and  had  supplanted  one  another  on  the  earth,  not  through  any  suddon 
catastrophe,  but  oy  slow  processes  of  the  uatural  development  and  decay  of 
different  kinds  of  beings. 

Following-  the  demonstrations  of  Lyell  there  came  about  a  sudden  change 
of  belief  among  geologists  as  to  the  aire  of  the  earth,  until,  i'l  our  day,  the 
period  during  which  the  earth  has  bet  ii  iunabited  bv  one  ivuid  of  creature 
and  another  is  computed,  not  bv  specific  thousands,  but  by  vague  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  years. 

The  last  refuge  for  champions  of  the  old  chronology  was  found  in  the 
claim  tluil  man  himself  had  been  but  about  six  thouHand  years  upon  the 
earth,  whatever  miglit  be  true  of  liis  non-human  forerunners.  But  even 
this  claim  had  presently  to  he  abandoned  when  the  lesearchesol  the  pahpon- 
tologists  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  fossil  man. 

The  researches  of  Schmerling,  of  Boucher  de  Perth,  of  Lyell  himself,  and 
of  a  host  of  later  workers  demonstrated  that  fossil  remains  of  man  were 
found  commingled  in  embi'ddt-d  strata  and  in  cave  bottoms  under  conditions 
that  demonstrated  their  extreme  antiquity ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  quarter 
century  after  1865,  in  which  year  Lyell  liad  published  his  epoch-marking 
work  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  new  idea  had  made  a  complete  conanest, 
until  now  no  one  any  more  thinks  of  disjiutlng  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man 
than  he  thinks  of  questioning  tlio  great  age  of  the  earth  itself.  To  be  sure, 
no  one  pretends  any  longer  to  put  a  precise  date  upon  man's  first  appearance. 
The  new  figures  take  on  something  of  the  vnguencns  that  characterise  the  esti* 
mates  of  the  Babylonians;  but  it  is  accepted  as  clearly  proven  that  the  racial 
1^  of  man  is  at  least  to  be  numbered  in  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  The 
only  clues  at  present  accessible  that  tend  to  give  anything  like  definiteness 
to  the  computations  are  the  researches  of  Egyptologiste  and  Assyriologists. 

In  Hgypt  remains  are  found,  as  wc  shall  see,  which  carry  the  history  of 
civilisation  back  to  something  like  6000  u.c,  and  in  Mesopotamia  the  latest 
finds  are  believed  to  extend  the  record  by  yet  another  two  thousand  years. 
Man  thenexistrd  in  a  state  of  high  civilisation  at  a  period  antedating  the 
Chnstinn  era  by  about  twice  the  length  of  time  formerly  admitted  for  the 
age  of  earth  itself. 

How  much  more  ancient  the  remains  of  barbaric  man,  as  preserve  in  the 
oldest  caves,  may  be,  it  would  be  but  vague  guess  work  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  to  attempt  to  estimate.  History  proper,  as  usually  conceived,  is 
ooncemed  only  with  the  doings  of  civilised  man ;  and,  indeed,  in  one  sense, 
such  a  restricted  view  is  absolutely  forced  upon  the  historian,  for  it  ia  only 
civilised  man  who  is  able  to  produce  records  that  are  preserved  through  the 
ages  in  such  manner  as  to  tell  a  connected  story  to  after  generations.  The 
arrow-heads  and  charred  sticks  of  the  stone  age  of  man  are  indeed  proofs 
that  this  man  existed,  and  that  he  led  his  certain  manner  of  lif  e^  som^  clear 
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intiinations  as  to  which  utt  giYen  hy  these  mementoes ;  but  they  point  to 

no  path  hy  which  we  may  hope  to  follow  the  precise  history  of  those  suo 
oeeding  generations  by  which  the  man  of  the  stone  age  was  connected  with, 
for  example,  the  builder  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  We  can,  indeed,  trace 
in  general  terms  the  course  of  human  progresB*  We  know  that  from  using 
rough  stone  implements  chipped  into  shape,  man  came  finally  to  acquire  the 
art  of  polishing  stones  by  friotion,  thus  making  more  tinished  implements. 
We  know  that  later  on  he  teamed  to  cmielt  metals,  marvellous  achievement 
.that  it  was ;  and  when  this  had  been  accomplished,  we  muy  suppose  that  he 
pretty  rapidly  developed  cognate  arts  that  hnl  to  higlier  civilisation. 

Reasoning  from  this  knowledge,  we  speak  of  the  palteolithic  or  rough 
atone  age,  of  the  neolithic  or  polished  stone  age,  of  the  age  of  bronze,  and 
finally  of  the  age  of  iron,  as  representing  great  epochs  in  human  progress. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  vaguest  terras  that  we  can  connect  one  of  these  ages  with 
another,  and  any  attempt  at  a  definite  chronology  in  relation  to  them  utterly 
fails  us.  Thia  vonld  not  so  much  matter  if  we  were  sure  in  any  given  case 
that  we  were  tracing  the  history  of  the  same  individual  raoe  tlii  ough  the  suo« 
Cfssive  pf^riods;  hut,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  unity  of  race  can  he  predi(  ated. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  each  and  every  race  that  ever  attained 
to  higher  oiTiUsation  passed  through  these  various  stages,  but  the  familiar 
examples  of  the  American  Indians,  who  were  in  the  rough  Btone  age  when 
thf  ir  continent  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  of  the  African  and 
Australian  races,  who,  even  now,  have  advanced  no  farther,  illustrate  the 
fact  tibuit  cUffsrttit  raoea  have  passed  through  these  varioos  stages  of  develop- 
nent  in  widely  a^arated  periods  of  time,  and  take  away  all  certainty  from 
any  aUeopti  to  ccnnpnte  exact  chrondogiea. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  &AGES  OF  HAN  A2iD  TH£  ABYAN  QUESTION 

•  Ttte  question  of  races  of  mankind  is  one  that  has  given  rise  to  great 
diversity  of  opinion  nmnng  scientists  and  students  of  ethnology,  and  it  may 
as  well  be  admitted  at  tiie  outset  that  no  very  dclinite  conclusions  have  as 
yet  been  arrived  at.  One  set  of  ethnologists  liave  been  disposed  to  look  to 
physical  characters  as  the  ha.sis  of  a  classification  ;  others  have  b^in  guided 
more  by  language.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  in(juiry  the  Biblical  tradi- 
tious  Lave  entered  into  the  case  with  prejudicial  effect,  and  with  the  ad- 
vanees  of  science  thia  subject  as  a  whole  has  seemed  to  grow  more  confused 
rather  than  clearer.  For  a  time  there  was  a  certain  unanimity  in  regarding 
the  l'p:ypfians  and  their  allies  as  Hamites,  the  Ba)>yloniau8,  Hebrews,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  their  allies  as  Semites,  and  in  bringing  all  other  non- Aryan 
races  into  a  conglomerate  class  under  the  title  of  Turanians.  Latterly,  how- 
cvrr,  tiii:  ai-ilfu'ial  clKiracter  of  sucli  a  classification  as  this  has  been  more 
n:ul  more  apparent,  and  a  growing  belief  tends  to  consider  all  the  peoples 
grouped  about  the  Mediterranean  as  forming  a  single  race,  including  within 
that  race,  as  is  apparent,  members  of  the  old  races  of  Hamites,  Semites,  and 
Aryans.  Yet  another  classification  would  group  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
according  to  their  several  stages  of  civilisation.  But,  witliout  attempting  a 
complete  enumeration  of  all  the  various  systems  that  have  been  suggested, 
one  may  summarise  them  all  by  repeating  that  there  is  no  complete  uni- 
formity of  classification  aooepted  by  all  authoritative  students  of  HU  subjecti 
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Here  as  elsewhere,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  for  old  systems  and  old 
names  to  maintain  their  hold,  and  notwithstanding  the  disavowals  of  the 
most  recent  schools  of  ethnology,  the  classification  into  Hamites,  Semites* 
Aryans,  and  Turanians  is  doubtless  the  one  that  has  still  tlif  widest  vogue, 
lu  particular  the  Anan  race,  to  which  all  modern  European  races  belong, 
has  seemed  more  and  more  to  make  good  its  chums  to  recognition.  Thanks 
to  the  relatively  new  science  of  comparative  philology,  it  has  been  shown, 
and  has  now  come  to  be  familiarly  understood,  that  the  languages  of  I  lie 
Hindu  and  the  Persian  in  the  far  li^t  are  based  upon  the  same  principles 
of  phonatiott  as  the  Groek  and  Latin  and  their  daughter  languages,  and  the 
language  of  the  great  Teutonic  race. 

It  is  this  aniiiity  of  languaj:^es  thiit  is  the  one  defininpf  feature  of  the 
Aryan  race.  Since  historical  studies  have  made  it  more  and  more  plain  that 
a  nation  in  its  wanderings,  whether  as  a  conquering  or  a  conquered  people, 
may  adopt  the  languai^e  of  another  nation,  it  has  become  clear  that  a  classi- 
fication of  mankiiul  h.iscil  on  ethnic  featunvs  would  have  no  necessary  cor- 
respoudeuce  with  a  chust^itication  based  upon  language,  'i  he  pliilulogists, 
therefore,  who  cling  to  the  word  **  Aryan,"  or  to  the  idea  which  it  connotes, 
have  latterly  been  disposed  to  urge,  as  for  example  Professor  ^lax  Miiller 
does  in  the  most  strenuous  terms,  that  in  eontendinf^  for  an  Aryan  race  they 
refer  solely  to  a  set  of  i>eople  speukiiig  the  Aryan  language,  (juile  regardless 
of  the  physical  affinities  of  these  people.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
and  this  alone,  that  tlu-  <lai  k-skiiinoil  race  of  India  is  to  be  considered  brother 
to  the  fair-skinned  Scandinavian  ;  that,  in  short,  all  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  and  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  are  to  be  jumbled  together  iu 
an  arbitrary  uniou  with  the  people  of  far-off  Persia  and  Intlia. 

Wliik'  this  classifu  atian  establisliiiig  an  Aryan  race  on  the  basis  of  lan- 
guage has  tlie  support  of  all  philologists,  and,  indeed,  is  susceptible  of  the 
reamest  verification,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  frown  upon  the  use  of 
the  word  "Aryan"  itself.  The  word  came  into  vogue  at  a  time  when  it 
was  supposed  on  all  hands  that  the  original  home  of  tlie  people  to  whom 
it  was  applied  wns  Central  Asia ;  that  this  was  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race 
was  long  accepted  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  —  henco  the  genera!  accept- 
ance of  the  name.  But,  in  the  Course  r)f  the  last  century,  the  supposed  fact 
of  the  Asiatic  orip^iu  of  the  Aryans  has  been  placed  in  dispute,  and  there  is 
a  seemingly  growing  school  of  students,  who,  basing  their  claims  on  the 
evidence  of  plulology,  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cradle  of  this  race  — 
if  race  it  be~was  not  Central  Asisi,  but  perhaps  Western  or  Northwestern 
Europe.  We  must  not  pause  to  discuss  the  evidence  for  this  new  view  here; 
suffice  it  that  the  evidence  seems  highly  suggestive,  if  not  conclusive. 

To  many  philologists,  including  some  who  still  hold  that  the  probabilities 
favour  an  Asiatic  origin  of  the  raec,  it  now  seems  advisable  f  o  adopt  a  name 
of  less  doubtful  import,  and  of  late  it  has  become  quite  usual  to  suWitute 
for  the  word  "  Aryan  "  the  compound  word  *'  Indo-Europeau,"  or,  what  is 
perhaps  better,  *^  Indo*Germanic."  Such  a  word,  it  is  dear,  summarises  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  in  the  far  East  and  the  Germanic  race  in  the  far  West 
have  a  langnat^e  that  is  fundamentally  the  pame.  without  connoting  any 
theory  whatever  as  to  the  origin  or  other  relations  of  these  wiilely  scattered 
]>eoples«  The  name  thus  has  an  undoubted  scientific  status  that  makes  it 
attractive,  but  nevertheless  it  is  too  cnnibcrsonic  (o  be  accepted  at  onc(^  as 
a  sub«4titute  for  the  word  "  Aryan"  in  ordinary  usao^e.  Nor,  indeed  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  such  substitution  should  be  made.  Words 
yeiy  generally  come  lu  tlie  course  of  time  to  have  a:i  application  which  their 
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ori[;in;il  (lorivrition  would  not  at  all  jusfifv,  ami  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
ruling  out  the  word  Aryan/'  even  should  it  be  proven  absolutely  that  Asia 
was  not  the  original  cradle  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  than  there  would  be 
for  disciinlirifj  a  very  large  number  of  words  of  (Inn  k  and  Latin  derivation 
that  are  familiarly  f  ti;j  '  n  ed  in  the  various  modern  European  languages. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  the  generality  of  people  to  whom 
the  word  "  Aryan  **  is  familiar  have  no  such  preconception  aroused  in  their 
minds  by  the  word  as  it  conveys  to  the  mind  of  special  scholars*  and  in  any 
event  where  a  distinct  disavowal  is  made  of  any  ethnologit-al  preconceptions 
in  connection  with  the  word,  one  is  surely  justified  for  convenience  sake  in 
continuing  to  nee  the  word  Aryan**  as  a  synonym  for  tSa»  more  complicated 
term  Inao-Germanic.'* 


CHAPTER  VI 
OF  FBBHiaTOBIO  CXn<TUBE 

It  has  been  said  that  history  proper  is  usually  regarded  as  having  to  do 
solely  with  the  deeds  of  civilised  man,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  scope  of  his- 
tory as  written  at  the  present  day  necessarily  falls  fur  short  of  comprehend- 
ing the  entire  history  of  civilisation.  Before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history 
man  had  evolved  to  a  stage  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  greatest  arts 
had  Ix  (  u  attained.  That  is  to  say,  ho  was  jjossessed  of  articulate  language. 
He  liad  learned  to  clothe  and  to  house  himself.  IIo  knew  the  nse  of  fire.  He 
could  manufacture  implements  of  war  and  of  peace,  lie  had  surrounded 
himself  with  domesticated  animals.  He  added  to  his  food  supply  by  prac- 
tising agriculture.  He  had  established  systems  of  government.  He  knew 
how  to  embellish  his  surroundings  by  the  practice  of  jminting  and  of  decora- 
tive architecture,  and  last,  and  perhaps  greatest,  hu  luid  invented  the  art  of 
writing,  and  carried  it  far  towanl  peiieotion. 

With  the  development  of  these  arts  liistory  proper  is  not  concerned,  but 
this  is  not  because  the  develojiment  of  tlipse  arts  would  not  constitute  true 
history  if  its  course  were  known,  but  simply  because  of  our  entire  ignorance 
of  all  details  of  the  subject. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clearer  idea,  however,  of  tlie  status  of  human  culture 
at  the  dawn  (»f  history  ])roiier,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  in  the  most 
cursory  way  at  each  of  the  great  inventions  and  developments  upon  which 
the  entire  structure  of  civilisation  depends. 

J'lrst.  Lanrpiage. 

Perhaj)s  the  greatest  single  step  ever  made  in  the  history  of  man's  upward 
progress  was  taken  wlieu  the  practice  of  articulate  speech  began.  It  would 
m  I Dutrary  to  all  that  wo  know  of  human  evolution  to  suppose  that  this 
develo{)ment  was  a  sudden  one,  or  that  it  ti-ansformed  a  non-human  into  a 
human  species  at  a  sudden  vault.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  able  to  communicate  with  one  another  in  a  way  that  implies  at 
least  a  vague  form  of  speech,  and  it  lias  been  questioned  whether  the  higher 
species  of  ajies  do  not  actually  articulate  in  a  way  stric  tly  comparable  to  the 
vocalisation  of  man.  lie  that  as  it  may,  the  clear  fact  remains  that  one  spe- 
cies of  animal  did  at  a  very  remote  time  in  the  past  develop  the  power  of 
vocalisation  in  the  direction  of  articulate  s{)eech  to  a  degree  that  in  course 
of  time  broadened  the  gap  between  that  species  and  ail  others,  till  it  became 
an  impassable  clia^m. 
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Without  language  of  an  explicit  kind  not  even  the  rudiments  of  civili* 
aation  would  be  possible.    No  one  perhaps  ever  epitomised  tbe  value  of 

articulate  speech  in  a  single  pbra5?e  more  tellingly  than  does  Herder  when 
he  says  :  The  lyre  of  Amphion  has  not  built  cities.  No  magic  wand  haa 
transformed  deserts  into  gardens.  Language  has  done  it, — that  great  source 
of  sociality." 

Obviously,  then,  coubl  we  know  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  articulate 
speedi  it  would  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  chapters  in  all  human  records ; 
Imt  it  is  equally  obyious  that  we  can  never  hope  to  Imovtimt  history  except 
inferentially.  When  the  dawn  of  history  proper  came,  man  had  bo  long 
praetiseJ  speaking  that  he  had  developed  count  1o«h  Imiguap^es  so  widely 
divergent  from  one  another  that  they  are  easily  cia^sitied  into  several  great 
types.  From  the  study  of  these  languages  the  philologist  draws  more  or 
less  valid  inferences  as  to  the  later  stages  of  liugtttttio  ffrowth  and  develop- 
ment. But  he  gains  no  iiikliugs  whatever  as  to  any  of  thoi5e  earlier  devel> 
opments  which  constituted  the  origin  or  the  creation  of  language. 

Seeond,    Cloihmg  and  Bcmin<j  of  PrehUiUtfic  Man, 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  the  student  of  antiquity  than  to  find  at 
what  seems  tlic  very  beginning  of  civilisation  such  monuments  as  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  great  sculptures  of  Kgypt  and  Mesopotamia.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  makes  it  clear  that  man  must  have  learned  to  house  himself,  as 
well  as  to  clothe  himself,  before  he  can  have  started  on  that  tour  of  conquest  of 
the  world  which  wsuj  so  far  advanced  before  the  dawn  of  history.  Doubt- 
less the  original  home  of  man  must  have  been  in  a  tropical  or  subtropical 
climate,  and  he  cannot  well  have  left  these  pampering  regions  until  he  had 
made  a  considerable  development^  almost  the  first  step  of  \\liich  required 
that  he  sliould  g:un  the  means  of  protecting  himself  from  the  cold.  The 
idea  of  bucLi  protvcLioii  once  acquired,  its  elaboration  was  but  a  question  of 
time.  It  is  amazing  to  observe  how  closely,  both  as  regards  attire  and  build" 
ing,  man  had  approximated  to  the  modern  standards  at  tlie  time  wlien  he 
first  produced  monumental  or  other  records  that  have  come  down  to  ua. 

Third.    The  Use  of  Fire. 

Quite  as  fundamental  as  the  matter  of  housing  and  clolhing,  and  even 

more  marvcnous,  considered  as  an  invention,  was  the  recognition  of  the 
uses  of  fire,  and  the  development  of  the  methods  of  producing  fire  at  will. 
It  is  conceivable  that  some  individual  man  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of 
human  progress  develo]>ed  and  elaborated  this  idea,  becoming  the  actual 
inventor  of  fire  as  applied  to  human  uses.  If  such  was  really  the  case,  no 
greater  inventor  ever  lived.  lUit  the  wildest  flight  of  speculative  imagina- 
tion does  not  suffice  to  suggest  where  or  when  this  man  may  have  lived.  It 
cannot  well  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  use  of  fire  must  have  b(  en  weVi 
known  to  the  earliest  generations  of  men  that  attempted  to  wander  far  from 
the  tropics.  Clothed,  housed,  and  provided  with  fire,  man  was  able  to 
undertaEo  the  conquest  of  all  regions,  but  without  fire  he  dare  not  bava 
braved  the  winters  even  of  the  middle  latitudM,  to  say  notiiing  of  Arctic 
regions. 

No  doubt  the  earUest  method  of  producing  fire  practically  employed  was 
by  friotUMi  of  dir  sticks,  much  after  the  manner  still  in  use  among  certain 
aavaga  tribes.  Obviously  the  flint  and  steel,  which  for  so  many  wousandf 
of  years  was  to  be  tlu-  sole  practical  means  of  producing  fire  among  the  civ- 
ilised races,  could  not  have  come  into  vogue  until  the  age  of  iron.  The 
ludfer  match,  which  waa  finally  to  banish  flint  and  steal*  ma  an  inyeiilion 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Fourth,    Implements  of  Peace  and  War. 

A  rfif^antic  bound  was  made  wlicn  man  first  lerirned  to  use  a  club  habitu- 
ally, and  doubtless  the  trarusitiou  from  a  club  to  a  ruechanically  pointed  spear 
constitoted  a  journey  as  long  and  as  hard  as  the  evolution  from  the  spear  to 
the  modern  repeating  rifle.  But  before  the  dawn  of  history  there  had  been 
evolved  from  the  club  the  battle-axe  of  metal,  and  from  the  crude  sj>ear  the 
metal-pointed  ja\  eiiu,  the  arrow,  the  sword,  and  the  dagger  ;  the  bow,  too, 
of  which  the  arrow  was  the  complement,  had  long  been  perfected,  and  from, 
it  had  evolved  various  otiier  implements  of  warfare»  culminating  in  the 
gigantic  battcring-ram. 

Of  implements  of  a  more  pacific  character,  boats  of  various  types  fur- 
niahed  means  of  transportation  on  the  water,  and  wagons  with  wheel  and 
axle,  acting  on  precisely  the  same  ])rinci{)le  whicli  is  still  emj)loyed,  had  been 
perfected,  both  of  these  being  used  in  certain  of  their  types  for  purposes  of 
war  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Manufacture  included  necessarily  the 
making  of  materials  for  clothing  from  an  early  stl^e,  uid  this  had  advanced 
from  the  crude  art  of  dressing  skins  to  the  weaving  of  woollf  n  f;;brics  and 
fine  linens  that  would  bear  comparison  with  the  products  of  thr  Miodern  loom. 
Stones  were  shaped  and  bricks  made  as  materials  for  building.  The  princi« 
pie  of  the  pulii  y  was  well  undei^tood  as  an  aid  to  human  stnngth;  and  the 
potter's  wheel,  with  which  various  household  utensils  were  shaped,  was 
absurdly  like  the  ones  that  are  still  used  for  a  like  purpose.  In  all  of  these 
arts  of  nmnufaeture,  indeed,  a  degree  of  perfection  had  been  attained  upon 
'which  there  was  to  be  singularly  little  advance  for  some  thousands  of  years* 
It  wa.s  not  until  well  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
series  of  great  mechanical  advances  began  with  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  propiusioD  of  machinery,  which  has  reyolutionised  manuftusture  and  for  the 
first  time  made  a  radical  change  from  the  systems  of  transportation  that 
were  in  vogue  before  tlie  dawn  of  liistory ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  reiituries 
earlier  that  the  invention  of  gunpowder  metamorphosed  the  methods  ot  war- 
fare that  had  been  in  vogue  tor  a  like  period. 

^^ik.    The  Domesticatiian  fif  Animals. 

It  is  not  difficult,  if  one  considers  the  matter  attentively,  to  imagine  how 
revolutionary  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  domestication  of  animals. 
Primitive  man  can  at  first  have  had  no  idea  of  the  possible  utilit}  of  the 
animals  about  him*  ncept  as  objects  of  pursuit ;  but  doubtless  at  a  very 
early  stage  it  became  customnrv  for  ehiloien  to  tame,  or  attempt  to  tame, 
such  animals  as  wolves,  foxes,  and  cats  of  various  tribes  when  taken  young, 
much  as  children  of  toAlay  enjoy  doing  the  same  thing.  Ihis  more  readily 
led  to  the  early  domestication  or  half -domestication  of  such  animals  as  that 
species  of  w^olf  frnra  which  the  various  races  of  dogs  sprang.  It  is  held 
that  the  dog  was  the  first  animal  to  become  truly  domesticated.  Obviously 
this  animal  could  be  of  advantage  to  man  in  the  chase,  even  in  very  early 
stages  of  human  evolution ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  long  series  of  gen- 
erations may  have  elapsed  before  any  animal  was  added  to  the  list  of  man's 
companions.  But  the  great  step  was  taken  when  herbivorous  animals,  use- 
ful not  for  the  chase,  but  as  supplving  milk  and  flesh  for  food,  were  made 
tributary  to  the  use  of  man.  From  tliat  day  man  was  no  longer  a  mere 
hunter  and  tisher  ;  he  became  a  herdsman,  and  in  tlie  fact  of  entering  upon 
a  pastoral  life,  he  had  placed  his  foot  firmly  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
01  civilisation.  An  obvious  change  became  necessary  in  the  life  of  pastoral 
people.  They  could  still  remain  nomads,  to  be  sure,  but  their  wanderings 
were  restricted  by  a  new  factor.    They  must  go  where  food  could  be  found 
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for  their  hiMtls.  Moreover,  eooDOmic  features  of  vast  importance  were 
introduced  in  the  fact  that  the  herda  of  a  people  became  a  natural  prey  of 
less  civilised  peoples  of  the  same  region.  It  beramo  nrocssary,  therefore,  to 
make  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  lierds,  and  in  so  doing  an  in- 
creasea  feeling  of  communal  unity  was  necessarily  engendered.  Hitherto 
we  may  suppose  that  a  single  faniily  might  live  by  itself  withoat  greatly 
encountering  interference  from  other  families.  So  long  a«  game  was  abun- 
dant, and  equally  open  to  the  pursuit  of  all,  there  would  seem  to  be  uo 
reason  why  one  family  should  Systematically  interfere  with  another,  except 
in  individual  instances  where  quarrels  of  a  strictly  personal  nature  had 
arisen.  But  the  pastoral  life  introduced  an  element  of  conU;ntion  that  must 
necessarily  have  led  to  the  perpetual  d^mger  of  warfare,  and  cuucumitantly 
to  the  growing  neoeadty  for  anch  aggregate  action  on  the  part  of  numerous 
families  as  constituted  the  essentials  of  a  primitive  government.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  reflect  on  these  two  opposite  results  that  must  have  gi*own  almost 
directly  from  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  domesticating  food  auimaU. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  war  between  tribes ;  on  the 
otlier,  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  tribal  unity,  the  germs  of  nationality. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  by  naturalists  to  the  exact  origin  of  the 
various  races  of  domesticated  animals.  iSpeakiug  in  general  tc'rmi>,  it  may 
be  said  that  Asia  is  the  great  original  home  of  domesticated  animals  as  a 
class.  Possibly  the  dog  may  be  the  descendant  of  some  European  wolf,  and 
he  had  |>erhaps  become  the  companion  of  man  before  that  great  hypotlieti- 
cal  eiuitward  migration  of  the  Aryans  took  place,  which  the  modern  ethnol- 
ogist believes  to  have  preceded  the  Asiatic  settlement  of  that  race.  The 
cat  also  may  not  unlikely  be  a  descendant  of  the  European  wild  cat,  but 
the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  donkey,  and  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  barnyard  fowl, 
are  almost  unquestionably  of  Asiatic  origin.  Of  these  the  horse  was  prob- 
ably the  last  to  be  domesticated,  since  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
employ  this  animal  until  a  relatively  late  stage  of  the  historic  period, 
namely,  about  the  twentieth  century  n.<'.  This  does  not  nienn  tiiat  the 
horse  was  unknown  to  tlie  Asiatic  nations  until  so  late  a  period,  but  it 
suggests  a  relatively  recent  use  of  this  animal  as  compared,  for  example, 
with  the  use  of  cattle,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Egypt  before  the 
beginning  of  the  historic  period.  No  animal  of  imjvortanee  and  only  one 
bird — ^tiie  turkey  —  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  domesticated  creatures 
since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Sixth,  Agriculture. 

The  studies  of  the  philologists  make  it  'frtiiin  that  long  periods  of  time 
elapsed  after  man  had  entered  on  a  pasturui  iiie  before  he  became  an  agri- 
culturist. The  proof  of  this  is  found,  for  example,  in  the  fact  tlmt  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  use  words  obviously  of  the  same  derivation  for  tlie  names 
of  various  domesticated  animals,  while  a  similar  uniformity  does  not  per- 
tain to  their  names  for  cultivated  cereals  or  for  iuiplemeuts  of  agriculture. 
Theoretical  considerations  of  the  probable  state  of  pastoral  man  would  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion,  for  tlie  gap  between  the  wamleri ng  liablts  of  the 
owners  of  docks,  whose  chief  care  wiis  to  find  pasture,  and  iho  lixed  abode 
of  an  agricultural  people,  is  indeed  a  wide  one.  To  be  sure,  the  earliest  agri- 
culturist may  not  have  been  a  strictly  permanent  resident  of  any  ])artioular 
district  ;  he  might  migrate  like  the  bird  with  the  seasons,  and  cliange  the 
region  of  his  abode  utterly  from  year  to  year,  but  iie  must  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  have  remained  in  one  place  for  several  months  together,  that  is  to 
say,  from  sowing  to  harvest  time;  and  to  people  of  nomadic  instincts  thia 
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intcrfereficp  uith  their  desires  might  be  extremely  irksome,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  work  involved  iu  cultivating  the  soil.  But  ouoe  the  advantages  ot 
Ikroduciiig  a  vegetable  food  supply,  acoordinj^  to  a  preoonceived  plan, 
inslciid  of  depending  upon  the  precarious  supply  of  nature,  were  full}* 
understood  and  appreciated,  anotlicr  great  forward  movement  hud  been 
made  iu  the  directiou  ot  ultimate  civilisation.  Incidentally  it  may  b« 
added  that  another  incentive  had  been  given  one  tribe  to  prey  upon  another, 
and  conversely  another  motive  for  strengthening  the  bonds  of  tribal  unity. 

A'jricnltural  plant.>5,  like  domesticated  animals,  are  practically  all  of 
A.sialic  origin.  There  are,  however,  three  important  exceptions,  namely, 
-  maize  among  cereals  and  the  two  varieties  of  potato,  ail  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  Western  hemisphere,  an  1  1m  :ice  were  necessarily  unknown 
tu  the  c  ivilised  nations  of  antiquity.  With  these  exceptions  all  the  impor- 
tant agricultural  plants  had  been  known  and  cultivated  lor  numberless 
generations  before  the  opening  of  the  historic  period. 

tSerentk.  Oovemment. 

Wc  h  ive  jtist  seen  how  the  introduction  of  domesticated  animals  ant! 
agnculiural  plants  must  have  intluenced  the  communal  habits  of  primitive 
man  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  local  government.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  that,  prior  to  taking  these  steps,  the  most  advanced  form 
of  litftii.iii  setilemetit  was  the  tril>e  or  clan  consisting  of  the  members  of  a 
single  iantily.  Thti  unit  of  this  settlement  was  the  single  family  itself  with 
a  man  at  its  head,  who  was  at  once  provider,  protector,  and  master.  As  the 
various  members  of  a  family  held  tf)gether  in  obedience  to  the  gregarious 
instinct.  %vhii  li  man  shares  with  the  greater  nnml^er  of  animals,  it  wa,s 
natural  that  some  one  member  of  the  clan  should  be  looked  to  as  the  leader 
of  the  whole.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  such  leader  wotdd  be  the 
oldest  man,  the  founder  of  the  original  family  ;  but  tliere  must  have  been  a 
constant  tcntlcncy  for  younger  men  of  ])ronounced  ability  to  aspire  to  the 
leadershi}),  an«l  lu  wrest  from  the  patriarch  his  right  of  mastery. 

Such  mastery,  however,  whether  held  by  right  of  age,  or  of  superior  capac- 
ity, must  have  been  in  the  early  day  very  restricted  in  sco}>e,  for  of  necessity 
primitive  man  depended  largely  on  his  own  individual  etlorts  both  for 
securing  food,  and  for  protection  of  himself  and  his  inuuediute  family 
against  enemies,  and  under  such  circumstances  an  independence  of  character 
must  have  1)cen  developed  that  implies  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the 
autocratic  authority  of  another.  Only  when  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
phases  of  civilisation  had  become  fidly  established,  would  communities 
assume  such  numerical  proportions  as  to  bring  the  question  of  leadership 
of  the  clan  into  perpetual  prominence;  and  no  doubt  a  very  long  series  ol 
internal  strifes  and  revolutionary  dissensions  must  have  preceded  the  linal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  large  community  of  people  can  aspire  to  any- 
thing like  integrity  without  the  clear  recognition  of  some  centralised 
antliority.  Under  the  conditions  incident  to  the  early  stages  of  civilisation, 
wltere  man  was  subject  to  the  marauding  raids  of  enemies,  it  was  but  natural 
that  this  centralised  authority  shotdd  be  conceded  to  scnne  man  whose  recog- 
nised prou  ess  in  warfare  had  aroused  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
fellows.  Thus  arose  the  system  of  monarchial  government,  which  we  find 
fully  established  everywhere  among  the  nations  of  antiquitv  when  they 
first  emerge  out  of  the  obscuration  of  the  prehistoric  period.  The  slow  steps 
of  progress  by  which  the  rights  of  the  inmvidual  came  to  strike  an  evener 
balance,  as  against  the  all  absorbing  usurpations  of  the  monarch  and  a  small 
coterie  of  his  adherents,  constitute  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  story 
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history  that  is  to  be  unfolded  in  our  pew^es.  But  when  the  story  opens, 
there  u  no  intimftlioa  of  this  leaetion.  The  monarch  ii  all  dominant ;  hia 

individual  subjects  seem  the  mere  puppets  of  his  will. 

Eighth.    The  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture^  and  Decorative  Arcluteeture. 

The  graven  fragments  of  ivory  and  of  reindeer  horn,  found  in  the  cave 
deposits  of  the  stone  age^  give  ample  proof  that  man  eui  Ij  developed  the 
desire  and  the  capacity  for  drawing.  Doubtless  there  was  a  more  or  less 
steady  advance  upon  this  art  of  t!ie  cave-dweller  throughout  succeeding 
generations,  though  the  records  ot  such  progress  are  for  the  mofit  part  lust. 
The  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopotamia,  however,  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  sufficient  completeness  to  juove  llmt  the  graphic  arts  nad 
reached  a  really  high  stage  of  development  bi  fore  the  close  of  tlie  prehis- 
toric period.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  in  this  direction  the 
changes  of  the  eariier  centuries  of  the  historic  period  were  far  greater  than 
were  the  changes  in  the  practical  arts. 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century  B.C.  the  Assyrians  had  devoI<ipcd  tlic  art 
of  sculpture  in  bas-relief  in  a  way  tliat  constituted  a  marveiious  advance 
upon  anything  that  may  reasonably  be  believed  to  have  been  performed  by 
prehistoric  man,  and  only  three  centuries  later  came  the  culminating  period 
of  Greek  art,  which  marked  the  stage  of  almost  revolutionary  progress. 

Ninth.    The  Art  of  Writing, 

One  other  art  remains  to  m  mentioned  even  in  the  most  cursory  survey. 

This  is  the  latest,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  them  all  —  t!ie  arfc» 
of  writing.  In  one  sense  this  art  is  only  a  development  of  the  art  of  draw- 
ing, but  it  is  a  development  that  has  such  momentous  consequences  tiiat  it 
may  well  be  considered  as  distinct.  Moreover,  it  led  to  results  so  important 
for  tlio  historian,  and  so  directly  in  line  of  all  our  future  studies^  that  we 
shall  do  well  to  examine  it  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

All  the  various  phiises  of  prehistoric  culture  at  which  we  have  just 
glanced  have  left  reminiscences,  more  or  less  vague  in  character,  for  the 
guidance  of  students  of  later  ages;  but  the  material-  for  liistory  proper  only 
began  to  be  accumulated  after  man  had  learned  to  give  tangible  expression 
to  his  thoughts  in  written  words.  No  doubt  the  hrst  steps  toward  this 
accomplishment  wwe  taken  at  a  very  early  day.  We  have  seen  that  the 
cave-dweller  even  made  grapliic  though  crude  pictures,  including  hunting 
scenes,  that  are  in  effect  the  same  in  intent,  and  up  to  a  certain  \nnnt  the 
same  in  result,  as  if  the  features  of  the  event  were  described  in  words. 
Doubtless  there  was  no  ffeneration  after  the  stone  age  in  which  men  did  not 
resort,  more  or  less,  to  the  graphic  delineation  of  ideas. 

The  familiar  story  that  Herodotus  tells  of  the  message  sent  by  the 
Scythians  to  Darius  is  significant.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Scythian 
messenger  brought  the  body  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  and  a  frog,  together  with 
a  bundle  of  five  arrows.  Interrogated  as  to  the  meaning  of  tlds  strange 
gift,  ttie  messenger  replied  that  his  instructions  were  to  present  the  objects 
and  retire.  Darius  and  his  officers  were  much  puzzled  to  interpret  the  mes- 
sage, Darius  himself  being  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Scythians  that  they  conceded  him  lord  of  their  territory,  the  land, 
water,  and  air ;  but  one  of  the  officers  of  the  great  king  gave  a  different 
interpretation,  which  was  presently  accepted  as  me  correct  one.  As  he  read 
the  message  it  implied  that  unless  the  Persians  could  learn  to  fly  through 
the  air  like  birds,  or  to  burrow  through  the  earth  like  a  mouse,  or  to  dive 
through  the  water  like  a  frog,  they  should  not  be  able  to  escape  the  arrows 
of  the  Scythians.  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  in  her  delightful  book  on 
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Egypt,  h-iH  ha/nrded  some  conjectures  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the 
bird  aud  mouse  and  Irog  and  arrows  were  presented  to  Darius.  She  believes 
that  they  were  fiaitenea  to  a  piece  of  bark,  or  perhaps  to  a  fragment  of  hide, 
in  fixed  position,  so  that  they  became  virtually  hieroglyphics.  Tlie  questton 
is  interesting,  but  of  no  vital  importance,  since  the  exact  manner  of  presen* 
tation  would  not  in  any  way  alter  the  intent,  but  would  only  bear  upon 
the  readiness  of  its  interpretation.  The  ml  point  of  interest  liss  in  the 
fit  of  this  transmission  of  ideas  by  isymbolsi  whioh  constitates  the  essence 
of  the  art  of  writintr. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  crude  methods  of  sending  messages,  not  unlike 
this  ci  the  Scythians*  were  practised  more  m  less  inaependently,  and  with 
greater  or  less  d^^reee  of  elaboration,  by  b^baric  and  half-dviJised  tribes 
evorvwhoro.  The  familiar  case  of  the  American  Indians,  who  were  wont  to 
send  a  belt  of  wampum  and  an  arrow  as  a'dedaration  of  war,  is  an  illustration 
in  point.  The  gap  between  such  a  presentation  of  tangible  objects  and  the 
nse  of  crude  pictures  to  replace  the  objects  themselves  would  not  seem,  inm 
a  civilised  standpoint,  to  be  a  very  wiue  one.  Yet  no  doubt  it  was  an  enor- 
mously difficult  gap  to  crora.  Granted  the  idea,  any  one  could  string 
tf^ther  the  froff,  the  bird,  the  nonse,  and  the  arrows,  but  only  here  and 
there  a  man  would  possess  the  artistic  skill  requisite  to  make  fairly  recog- 
nisable pictures  of  these  objects.  It  is  true  that  the  cave  man  of  a  vastly 
earlier  period  had  developed  a  capacity  to  draw  the  outlines  of  such  animals 
as  the  reindeer  and  the  mammoth  with  astonishing  verisimilitude.  Professor 
Sayce  has  drawn  the  conclusion  from  this  that  the  average  man  dwelling  in 
the  caves  of  Frnnre  at  that  remote  epoch  could  draw  as  well  as  the  average 
Frenchman  of  to-day  ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  facts  in  hand  by  no  means  warrant  so  sweeping  a  conclusion.  There  is 
nothing  to  show,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  cave-dweller 
pictures  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  work  of  average  men  of  that 
period.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  were  the  work, 
not  of  average  men,  but  <»  the  artistic  geniuses  of  their  day,  -~  of  the  Michel* 
anrrelos,  Ra^aels,  or  if  yon  prefer,  the  Landseeis,  the  Bonheius,  and  Corots 

of  their  time. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  cave  dweller  could 
have  drawn  the  reindeer  hunting  scene  or  the  famous  picture  of  the  mam- 
moth, than  that  the  average  Frenchman  of  to-day  could  !iavc  painted  the 
Horftc  Fair.  There  is  no  reason  tlien  to  suppose  that  the  average  Scythian 
could  have  made  himself  equally  intelligible  to  Darius  by  drawing  pictures 
instead  of  sending  actual  objects,  though  quite  posubly  there  were  some 
men  among  the  Scythian  hordes  who  could  have  done  so.  The  idea  of  such 
pictorial  ideographs  had  seemingly  not  yet  come  to  the  Scythians,  but  that 
idea  had  been  attained  many  centuries  before  by  other  people  of  a  higher 
plane  of  civilisation.  At  least  four  thousand  years  before  the  age  of  Darius, 
the  Bal)y!()nians,  over  whose  desrnnd.ints  the  Ppr<?ir(n  king  was  to  rule,  had 
invented  or  developed  a  picture-writing  and  elaborated  it  until  it  was  able 
to  convey,  not  merely  vague  generalities,  but  exquisite  shades  of  meaning. 
The  Egyptians,  too,  at  a  period  probably  at  least  as  remote,  had  developed 
what  seeni^  m  independent  S3'stem  of  picture-writing,  and  brought  it  to  an 
astonishing  degree  of  perfection. 

At  least  three  other  systems  of  picture-writing  in  elaborated  forms  are 
recognised,  namely,  that  used  by  the  Htttites  in  Western  Asia,  that  of  the 
(''hinese,  and  that  of  the  Mexican  Indian:^  in  Amerira.  No  dates  cars  ho 
iixcd  as  to  when  these  were  introduced,  neither  is  it  possible  to  demonstrate 
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the  entire  independence  of  the  various  systems ;  but  all  of  them  were  devel- 
oped in  prehistoric  periods.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  each 
cue  the  picture>writing  eombted  orinnally  of  the  mere  graphic  preaentap 
tion  of  an  object  as  representing  an  idea  connected  with  that  object  itself, 

Erecisely  as  if  the  Scythians  had  drawn  pictures  of  the  niouse,  the  bird,  tlie 
:o^,  and  the  arrows  in  order  to  convey  the  message  to  Darius.  Doubtlesa 
periods  of  incalculable  length  elapsed  after  the  uae  of  such  ideograms  as  this 
oad  come  into  vogue  before  the  next  great  step  was  taken,  which  consisted 
in  using  a  picture,  not  merely  to  represent  some  idea  associated  with  the 
object  depicted,  but  to  represent  a  sound.  Probably  the  lirst  steps  of .  this 
development  came  about  through  the  attempt  to  depict  the  names  of  men. 
Since  the  name  of  a  man  is  often  a  combination  of  syllablen,  ]ia\  in;^  no  inde- 
pendent significance,  it  was  obviously  difficult  to  represent  that  name  in  a 
picture  record,  and  yet,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  name  of  the  man 
might  often  oonstitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  record.  Sooner  or 
later  tlie  difRculty  was  met,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  prove  to  us,  by 
adopting  a  system  of  phonetics,  in  which  a  certain  picture  stands  for  the 
sound  of  each  syllable  of  the  name.  The  pictures  selected  for  such  syllabic 
use  were  usually  chosen  because  the  name  of  the  object  presented  by  the  pic- 
ture began  with  the  sound  in  question.  Such  a  syllabary  liaving  been  intro- 
duced, its  obvious  utility  led  presently  to  its  application,  not  merely  to  the 
spelling  of  proper  names,  but  to  general  purposes  of  writiug. 

One  other  step  remained,  namely,  to  make  tlut  final  anal3r8i8  of  sounds 
which  reduces  the  multitude  of  syllables  to  about  twenty-five  elementary 
sounds,  and  to  recognise  that,  by  supplying  a  symbol  for  each  one  of  these 
sounds,  the  entire  cumbersome  structure  of  ideographs  and  syllables  might  be 
dispensed  with.  The  Egyptians  made  this  analysis  before  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, and  hiid  provided  themselves  with  an  alphabet ;  but  strangely  enough 
they  had  not  given  up,  nor  did  they  ever  relinquish  in  subsequent  times,  the 
system  of  ideograplis  and  syllables  that  mark  the  stages  of  evolution  of 
tne  alphabet.  The  Babylonians  at  the  lu  -  inning  of  their  historic  period  had 
developed  a  most  elaborate  system  o£  ayllabioa,  but  their  writing  had  not 
reached  the  alphabet  stage. 

The  introduction  of  the  alphabet  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cruder  methods 
wa.s  a  feat  accomplished  within  the  historic  period  by  the  Phoenicians,  some 
details  of  wliieh  we  shall  have  o.-casion  to  examine  later  on.  Tliis  feat  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  tlie  entire  historic 
I»eriod.  But  that  estimate  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians,  and  probably  also  the  Chinese,  were  in  possession  of  their 
fully  elaborated  systems  of  writing  long  before  the  very  beginnings  of  tiiat 
historic  period  of  which  we  are  all  alon&r  speaking,  indeed,  as  has  been 
said,  true  history  could  not  begin  until  individual  human  deeds  began  to  bo 
tMordad  in  written  woidsi 
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EGYPT  AS  A  WORLD  INFLUENCE 
A  CHARACTEBISATION  OF  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY 

WMimx  SrmciAixT  torn  mm  Pbbmst  Wobk 
Bt  Ox.  ADOLF  ESMAK 

Fkofeasor  of  Egyptology  ia  the  Univenitgr  of  BerUn ;  Director  of  tbo  Berlin  Egyptian  Museum ; 
Member  of  tb«  Boyal  FraMtam  Aeadeaiy  of  Seieaoee,  BbtUd,  ete. 

The  countries  that  laid  the  foundation  of  our  civilisation  are  not  of 
those  through  which  traffic  passes  oa  its  way  from  land  to  land.  Neitlier 
Babylon  nor  Egypt  lies  on  one  of  the  natural  highways  of  the  world ;  thoy 
lie  bidden,  encircled  by  mountains  or  deserts,  and  the  seas  that  wash  their 
shoreii  are  auch  as  the  ordinary  seafarer  avoids  rather  than  frequents. 

Bat  this  very  moliuion,  which  to  tts,  with  otir  tnodem  ideas,  seems  a 
thii^  pre juilicial  to  Gultiire,  did  its  part  toward  furthering  the  development 
of  mankind  in  these  ancient  lands;  it  assured  to  their  inhabitants  a  less 
troublous  life  than  otherwise  falls  to  the  lot  of  nations  under  primiiive  con- 
ditions. Egypt,  more  particularly,  had  no  determined  adversary,  nor  any 
that  could  meet  her  on  equal  terms  close  at  hand.  To  west  of  her  stretchul 
ft  desert,  leading  by  interminable  wanderings  to  sparsely  populated  lands. 
On  the  east  the  desert  was  less  wide  indeed,  but  beyond  it  lay  tlie  Bed  Sea, 
and  he  who  crossed  it  did  but  reach  another  desert,  the  Arabian  waste* 
Southward  for  hundreds  of  miles  stretched  the  barren  land  of  Nubia,  where 
even  the  waterway  of  the  Nile  withholds  its  wonted  service,  so  that  tlic  races 
of  the  Sudan  are  likewise  shut  off  from  Egypt.  And  even  the  route  from 
Palestine  to  the  Nile,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as  so  short  and  easy, 
involved  a  march  d  several  days  througn  waterkss  desert  and  marshy  ground .  * 
These  neighbour  countries,  barren  .is  they  are,  were  certainly  inhabited,  but 
the  dwellers  there  were  poor  nomads  ;  they  might  conquer  Egypt  now  and 
again,  but  they  could  not  permanently  injure  hen  civilisation. 

Thus  the  people  which  dwelt  in  Egy^t  could  enjoj undisturbed  all  tlie  good 
thini^s  their  country  liad  to  bestow.  I'or  in  this  singular  river  valley  it  was 
easier  for  men  to  live  and  thrive  than  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Not  that  the  life  was  such  as  is  led  in  those  tropic  lands  where  the  fruits  of 
earth  simply  drop  into  the  mouth,  and  the  human  race  grows  enervated  in  a 
pleasant  indolence  ;  the  dweller  in  Egypt  liad  to  cultivate  his  fields,  to  tend 
his  cattle,  but  if  he  did  so  lie  was  bounteously  repaid  for  his  labour.  Every 
year  the  river  fertilised  his  fields  that  they  might  bring  forth  barley  and 
spelt  and  fodder  for  his  oxen.  He  became  a  settled  husbandman,  a 
grave  and  diligent  man,  who  was  spmred  the  disquiet  and  hardships  endured 
by  the  nomadic  tribes.  Hence  in  this  place  there  early  developed  a  civilivsa^ 
tiOD  which  far  surpassed  that  of  other  nations,  and  with  whiek  only  tiiat  of 
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{ar-o£[  Babylonia,  where  somewhat  similar  lo<^  conditions  obtained,  could 
in  any  degree  vie.   And  this  civiluation,  and  the  national  ebafacteristioa  of 

the  Egyptian  nation  which  went  hand  in  hand  with  it,  were  so  strong  that 
they  could  weather  even  a  grievous  storm.  For  long  ago,  in  the  remote 
antiquity  which  lies  far  beyond  all  tradition,  Egypt  was  once  overtaken  by 
the  same  oalamitj  which  was  destined  to  beful  ner  twice  within  hiatorio 

times  —  slio  was  conquered  by  Arab  Bedouins,  who  lorded  it  over  the  country 
sn  long  that  the  Egyptians  adopted  their  language,  though  they  altered  and 
adapted  it  curiously  in  the  process.  This  transplantation  of  an  Asiatic 
language  to  Afrioan  aoU  Is  the  lasting,  but  likewise  the  only,  traee  left  by 
this  primeval  invasion  ;  in  all  other  respects  tlie  conquerors  were  merged 
into  the  Egyptian  people,  to  whom  they,  as  barbarians,  had  nothing  to  offer. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  and  reniiuiscenccs  of  later  Egyptians  to 
indicate  that  a  Bedouin  element  had  been  absorbed  into  the  race  ;  in  spite 
of  llit'ir  lanf^uatje  tho  inspect  they  present  to  \is  is  that  of  the  true  children  of 
thuir  sinijuhir  country,  a  people  to  whom  tlie  desert  and  its  inhabitants 
are  something  alien  and  incomprehensible.  It  is  the  same  scene,  mutatis 
muiandU^  that  was  enacted  in  the  full  Ii£:^lit  of  history  at  the  rise  of  Islam ; 
then,  too,  the  unwarlike  land  was  subdind  by  the  swift  onset  of  the  Redonins, 
who  also  imposed  their  language  on  it  in  the  days  of  their  rule  ;  and  yet  the 
Egyptian  people  remains  ever  the  same,  and  the  people  who  speak  Arabic 
to-day  in  toe  valley  of  the  Nile  have  little  in  common  with  tne  Arabs  of 
tlie  desert. 

Long  before  the  period  at  which  our  historical  knowledge  begins,  these 
Egyptian  husbandmen  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  civilisation.  They 


their  ruler  still  wore  a  lion's  tail  at  his  girdle  and  a  strange  savage-Tooking 
top-knot  on  hia  head  ;  his  sceptre  was  still  a  staff  such  as  may  be  cut  from  the 
tree ;  but  these  staves  already  ruled  a  wide  domain  full  of  townships  large 
and  small.    And  in  each  of  these  there' were  already  noUes,  responsible  to 

the  king  for  the  government  thereof,  looking  with  reverence  toward  his 
^  great  house**'  and  paying  him  tribute  of  their  corn  and  cattle.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  day  huts  in  every  place  stood  a  laree  hut,  with  wattled  walls, 
the  entrance  adorned  with  poles ;  no  other  than  the  sanctuary  of  their  god. 
Already  they  carved  his  image  in  wood  and  cnrried  it  round  the  town  at 
festivals.  Manifold  are  the  accomplishments  which  the  Egyptians  have 
acquired  bv  this  time.  They  fashion  the  flint  of  the  desert  into  knives  and 
weapons  oi  the  utmost  perfection  of  workmanship,  they  make  cords,  mats, 
and  skiffs  out  of  the  rushes  from  the  marshland,  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  manufacturing  tiles  and  earthen  vessels  from  the  clay  of  the  soil. 
They  carve  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  their  carvings  have  already  a  peonliar 
character  wholly  their  own.  Moreover,  they  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greatest  of  their  achievements  and  have  learned  to  record  their  ideas  by 
drawing  small  pictures  ;  the  character  is  still  for  the  most  part  pictographic, 
but  even  now  oertain  particular  pictures  are  used  to  denote  sonnds. 

On  this  primitive  period  of  the  Egyptian  nation  we  can  only  gaze  from 
afar  ;  we  do  not  meet  it  face  to  face  tintil  the  timo  when  the  two  kingdoms, 
into  which  the  country  had  hitherto  been  divided,  were  united  for  the  first 
time  by  King  Menes ;  this  may  have  taken  place  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  millennium.  The  union  must  have  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  but  a  few  generations  after  the  days  of  King  Menes  the 
niunumeuts  that  have  come  down  to  us  exhibit  most  of  the  features  charac- 
teristic of  Egyptian  civilisation  in  the  later  centuiiea.   The  might  of 


still  went  unclad  and  delighted 
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Egypt  waxes  apace  ;  n  few  centTiries  more — at  the  period  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  Old  Kingdom — aud  its  development  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  nothing  now  seems  beyond  its  strength.   The  gigantio 

buildin^Ts  nf  the  IVth  Dynasty,  whoso  great  pyramids  defy  the  tooth  of  time, 
bear  witness  to  this.  How  proudly  self-conscious  must  the  race  have  been 
which  strove  thus  to  set  up  for  itself  a  perpetual  memorial!  And  if  this 
passion  for  the  huge  is  relinquislied  in  suooeeding  oentaries,  it  is  merdy  a 

token  of  the  further  development  of  the  nation;  it  has  wearied  of  the 
colo^al  scale,  and  turns  its  attention  to  a  greater  refinement  of  life,  tlio 
grace  of  which  still  looks  Iurt.h  upon  us  from  the  monuments  of  the  \  th 
Dynasty, 

Thus,  even  under  thie  Ohl  Kingdom,  Egypt  is  a  country  in  a  high  state  of 
civilisation  ;  a  centrali^icd  government,  a  high  level  oi  technical  skill,  a 
religion  in  exuberant  develonmcnt,  an  art  that  has  reached  its  zenith,  a 
literature  that  strives  upward  to  its  culminating  pointi— this  it  is  that  we 
see  displayed  in  its  monuments.  It  is  an  early  blossom,  put  forth  b}-  the 
human  race  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were  yet  wrapped  in  their  winter 
sleep.  In  ancient  Babylonia  alone,  where  conditions  equally  favourable  pre- 
vailed, the  nation  of  the  Somerians  reached  a  similar  height.  Any  one 
who  will  compare  these  two  anriont  civilisjitlons  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  they  present  many  similarities  of  custom ;  thus  in 
both  the  seal  is  rolled  upon  the  clay,  and  both  date  their  years  aooording 
to  certain  events*  The  idea  that  some  connection  subsisted  between  them, 
and  that  then,  as  in  later  times,  the  products  of  both  countries  were  dis- 
persed by  commerce  through  the  world  about  tliem,  is  one  that  suggests 
Itself  spontaneotubr.  Bat  substantial  evidence  in  support  of  this  conjecture 
is  still  lacking  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so. 

The  great  age  of  the  Old  Kingdom  ends  in  a  collapse,  the  body  politic 
breaks  up  into  its  component  parts,  and  the  level  of  civilisation  in  the 
provinces  sinka  rapidly.  But  it  rises  again  no  less  rapidly,  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  tilitd  roillenninm  B.O.,  Egypt  is  once  more  united  under  a  single 
sovereign. 

The  Middle  Kingdom,  as  we  customarily  call  this  epoch,  is  a  second 
season  of  efflorescence  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  time  upon  which  tiie  Egyptians  of 
succeeding  generations  looked  back  as  the  classic  period  of  their  literature  ; 
and  many  centuries  later,  boys  at  school  were  ptill  patiently  copying  out  the 
wise  lessons  which  the  hnft  king  of  the  period  imparted  to  his  son,  or  the  adven- 
tures of  his  contemporary,  Sinuhe,  and  thereby  learning  the  el^nce  of  style 
in  which  the  Egyptians  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  were  such  adepts.  This, 
moreover,  is  the  epoch  in  -which,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  arms  were 
first  carried  to  remoter  lauds  ;  at  this  time  Is  ubia  became  an  Egyptian  prov- 
ince, and  the  gold  of  its  desert  thenoeforth  belonged  to  the  Pluuraohs.  The 
memory  of  tliis  extension  of  the  sway  of  Egypt  survived  among  the  Egyp- 
tmuR  of  later  days,  embodied  in  the  semi-mythical  figure  of  the  ^rent  King 
Sesostris.  When  legend  reports  that  tiiis  monarch  likewise  subjugated  dis- 
tant lands  to  the  north,  we  nave  now  no  means  of  judging  how  much  truth 
there  mny  be  in  the  tale.  But  this  we  can  see,  that  at  that  time.  Egypt 
maintained  C(  niTuercial  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  .Mediterranean  ; 
for  tlieir  damty  vases  are  found  in  Egyptian  rubbish  heaps  of  the  period, 
and  may  have  been  imported  into  the  Nile  valley  then,  as  later,  as  vessels 
lor  containint:^  delicate  foreign  oils. 

These  palmy  days  of  the  second  period  of  Egyptian  history  lasted  for 
barely  two  nundred  years,  and  then  a  time  of  political  decadence  again  set  in, 
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and  Egypt  for  some  centuries  passes  almost  out  of  sight.  One  thing  only  do 
we  know  of  its  fortunes  during  this  interral,  namely,  that  it  once  more  fell 

a  prey  to  Vmrbarinn  conqiiprors.  The  Hyksos  —  presnmably  :i  Hedonin  tvihe 
from  the  Syrio- Arabian  (lescrt  —  lontr  n'ifrnpd  in  Ef^ypt  as  its  lords.  But  the 
sway  of  these  barbariuu^  wiuj  naturally  iax,  and  while  the  foreign  great  king 
abode  in  his  camp  on  the  Delta,  Egjrj^ian  princes  ruled  :us  his  vassals  in  the 
great  citits  of  Effvpt.  And  wlien,  as  was  inevitable,  the  might  of  the  bar- 
barians waned,  tlie  might  of  these  dyniats  increased,  till  one  of  them,  who 
ruled  in  the  little  city  of  Thebes  in  distant  Upper  Egj'pt,  rose  to  such  a  height 
of  power  as  to  gain  the  mastery,  not  only  over  the  other  prinoes,  but  ultimately 
over  tiie  Hyksos  tlu-mselves.  About  the  year  1000  b.c.  we  find  Egypt  free 
once  more,  and  under  the  sceptre  of  this  same  upper  Egyptian  line  which  has 
rendered  the  names  of  Thebes,  ita  city,  and  Amen,  iis  god,  forever  famous. 
The  New  Kingdom,  the  greatest  age  that  the  Nile  Valley  ever  saw,  has 
dawne(^ . 

The  power  of  tlie  kingdom  waxed  apace  beyond  its  borders.  Tehutimes  I 
and  his  son,  the  indefatigable  warrior,  Tehntimes  III,  subdued  a  region  that 
extended  northward  to  northern  Syria  and  southward  to  the  Sudan;  Egypt 
became  tlie  neto:hbour  of  the  kingdom  of  Mitani  [or  Mitanni]  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, of  the  rising  power  of  Assyriii,  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  two  ancient  civ* 
iliaations  which  had  heea  developing  for  thonsands  of  years  in  Mesopotamia 
and  tfae*valley  of  the  Nile  were  thus  brought  into  direct  oontaet^and  we  shall 
linrdly  bt*  wmn^^^  in  saying  that  during  these  centuries  a  great  part  of  the 
civilised  worhi  whose  heirs  we  are,  met  together  in  a  common  life.  A  brisk 
trade  must  have  developed  as  a  result  m  this  new  relation  of  country  to 
country.  The  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  so-called  Myce- 
mean  civilisation  was  then  in  its  prime,  had  their  part  in  it,  as  is  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  numerous  Myceni^an  vessels  in  the  tombs  and  ruins 
of  the  New  Kingdom,  and  no  less  by  the  {ffoducttons  of  Egyptian  techf- 
nical  art  which  nave  been  broi^fht  to  light  from  the  seats  of  Mycenceaa 
civilisation. 

The  effect  of  these  altered  relations  upon  Egypt  is  easy  to  see.  Vast 
wealth  pours  into  the  country  and  enables  the  Pharaohs  to  erect  the  gipuitio 
fabric  of  the  Theban  temples.  Rnt  at  the  very  time  when  tlie  spirit  of 
ancient  Egn^t  finds  its  most  splendid  transtiguration  in  these  buihlings,  it 
begins  to  sutler  loss  ami  change.  The  old  simple  garb  no  longer  beseems 
the  lords  of  so  great  an  empire  ;  it  must  give  place  to  a  costlier.  The  anti- 
quated literary  lan-Ji'iiage  handed  down  from  days  of  ohl  is  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  vuli,'ar  tongue.  And  if  the  Egyptians  had  up  to  this  time 
looked  proudly  down  upon  all  other  nations  as  wretched  barbarians,  they  must 
have  found  this  narrow-minded  view  untenable  when  once  they  had  met 
face  to  fac3  the  equally  ancient  civilisation  of  Babyhinia  and  the  vii,'orons 
growtli  of  Syrian  and  Mediterranean  cidtures.  The  sons  of  Egypt's  Asiatic 
vassals  attend  her  king,  their  daughters  sit  in  his  harem ;  Syrian  mercenaries 
form  one  regiment  of  his  bodyguard,  foreign  eap^ves  work  on  the  edifices 
he  liuilils.  His  officers,  niilitary  and  eivil,  have  all  made  some  stay  on 
Asiatic  soil,  and  his  "letter-scribe"  can  read  and  write  the  cuneiform 
characters  of  Babylonia.  The  oommeree  which  led  foreign  merdiants  to 
Egypt  must  have  acted  no  less  powerfully;  they  brought  in  silverware, 
wood  of  various  kinds,  horses  and  oxen,  wine,  beer,  oil,  and  unguents, 
and  carried  away  in  return  the  manifold  products  of  Egyptian  industry 
and  Egyptian  erafts.  In  iiie  long  zesult  juj^  only  does  tlraif  traditicnwl  fear 
of  foreigner  peas  away,  but  Asiatio  &shions  aotoally  come  into  vogue 
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among  cultured  Egyptians.  They  coquet  with  fmeicrn  Oanaanitish  phrases, 
and  think  it  permisaible  to  offer  up  prayer  to  Baal  fik'lj  Astarte,  and  other 
gods  of  alien  peoples.  Asiatic  singing-girls  set  the  lyre  of  their  native  land 
in  place  of  the  old  Egyptian  harp,  and  many  an  intellectual  possession  may 
have  migrated  into  Ki^ypt  with  tlieir  Rongs. 

It  iii  far  harder  to  gauge  in  detad  the  effect  of  Egyptian  supremacy  on 
Asia  and  Europe.  We  can  see  from  the  discoreries  made  in  these  oonntries 
what  a  quantity  of  small  Egyptian  wares  in  glass  and  faienoe»  silver  and 
bronze,  wsis  exported  during  this  poriod,  htkI  we  may  further  conclude  that 
this  was  the  time  when  the  industrial  art  of  Syrio- Phoenicia  acquired  its 
Egyptianised  style.  Similarly  we  may  conjeeture  that  it  was  then  that  our 
civilisation  adopted  all  those  thinj^s  which  were  undoubtedly  invented  or 
perfected  on  Egyptian  soil,  and  which  wo  meet  with  even  in  the  very  oldest 
Greek  and  Etrusi  an  times  —  the  forms  of  household  furniture,  of  columns, 
statues,  weapons,  seals,  and  many  other  things  which  still  play  their  part 
in  ntir  daily  life,  thout^h  we  are  all  nnconscious  of  tlunr  Egyptian  origin. 
At  that  period,  when  Egypt  held  the  first  place  in  Asia  and  Europe,  a  stream 
of  Egyptian  influence  must  have  flowed  out  upon  the  whole  world  —  a 
stream  of  which  we  still  can  guess  the  force  only  from  these  traces  it  has  left. 

As  for  tilt;  most  precious  lore  that  other  nations  nii'^lit  have  leainiMl 
from  the  Egyptians,  we  have  no  information  concerning  it  \s  hat  ever ;  though 
it  b  certain  that  their  intellectual  riches,  their  religion  and  poetry,  their 
medical  and  arithmetical  skill,  oan  have  been  no  less  wndely  spread  abroad 
thnn  these  prndiiclions  of  tlieir  technical  dexterity.  If,  for  example,  our 
religion  tells  us  of  an  immortality  of  the  soul  more  excellent  than  the  melan- 
choly existence  of  the  shades,  the  conception  is  one  first  met  with  in  ancient 
Egypt;  and  Egyptian,  likewise,  is  the  ioea  that  the  fate  of  the  dead  is  deter- 
mined by  the  life  led  upon  earth.  These  conceptions  come  to  ns  by  way  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  liut  may  not  the  Jews  have  obtained  them  from  Egypt, 
the  land  that  bore  its  dead  so  heedfully  in  mind  ?  The  silent  paths  by  wliich 
such  thoughts  pass  from  nation  to  nation  are,  it  is  true,  beyond  all  showiufj. 
Or,  if  much  in  the  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  reminds  us  strikingly  of  the 
abundant  proverbial  literature  of  Egypt,  the  idea  of  seeking  its  origin  in  the 
Nile  Valley  is  one  tiiat  oeeurs  almost  ^ntaneously.  Here,  too,  of  course, 
ve  have  no  proof  to  offer;  oonneetioiis  of  the  kind  can  be  no  more  than 

guessed  at. 

Thus  the  first  part  of  the  New  Kingdom,  or  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  XVlIIth  Dynasty,  is  one  oi  those  periods  which  are  pre-eminent 
as  having  advanced  the  progress  of  the  world.  To  Egypt  herself  this 
co-operation  with  othor  nations  might  have  brought  a  new  and  loftier  devel- 
opment, had  she  been  able  really  to  assimilate  the  indux  of  new  ideas.  Hut 
of  Uiis  the  old  nation  was  no  Ioniser  capable ;  it  had  not  vigour  enough  to 
shake  off  the  ballast  wherewith  its  thousands  of  yean  of  existence  had 
laden  it. 

About  1400  B.C.  one  of  the  Pharaohs  —  it  was  Amenhotep  IV  —  did 
indeed  make  a  serious  attempt  to  break  with  custom  and  tradition  and  adapt 
the  faith  and  thought  of  his  people  to  the  new  conditions.  He  tried  to 
create  a  new  religion,  in  which  only  one  god  should  be  worshipped  —  the 
Sun,  a  divinity  which  could  be  et^ually  adored  by  all  peoples  within  his 
kingdom.  And  it  sounds  strangely  un-Egyptian  when  the  hymns  to  this 
new  god  insist  that  all  men,  Syrians,  Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians,  are  alike 
dear  to  him;  he  has  nindt-  them  tn  fliffcr  in  enlour  and  s pecch, and hss plaecd 
them  m  different  kud;>,  but  lie  Uikjca  tiiuugiit  tor  ail  alike- 
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But  this  attempt  of  the  fourth  Amenhotep  came  to  naught,  and  the  spirit 
of  uident  £gjpt  triumphed  over  the  abonunsble  heretic.    And  with  thie 

triumph  the  late  of  Egypt  was  sealed.  True,  in  the  next  century,  under  the 
Setbo;?  and  the  Ramses  she  enjoyed  a  period  of  external  splendour,  to  which 
the  great  templuii  of  Karnak,  Luxor,  and  Mediuet  Habu  stUi  testify.  But  it 
was  en  illueory  glory.  Egypt  was  outworn  and  exhausted;  could  no 
longer  maintain  her  political  ascendency,  her  might  falls  to  pitiable  ruin 
while  youTiE^cr  and  more  vi|]foroiis  nations  in  anterior  Asia  take  the  place 
that  ouce  was  iiurs.  And  tiieiewith  begins  tiie  long  and  mournful  death 
struggle  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  The  chief  authority  pasaee  from  the  hands 
of  tlie  k'.nga  to  tliose  of  the  priests,  from  them  to  the  commanders  of  the 
Syrian  mercenaries;  and  then  Egypt  falls  a  prey  to  the  Ethiopian  barbari- 
ans, with  whom  the  Assyrians  next  dispute  it.  Fur  live  long  ceuturiea  the 
wretched  nation  is  whelmed  beneath  these  miseries,  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  csn 
see,  they  work  no  change  in  it;  it  is,  in  truth,  exhausted  utterl}'. 

Once  more,  after  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  the  political  situation 
changes  in  Egypt's  favour,  and  Tsamthek  I  and  bis  successors  won  back 
wealui  and  power  lor  her.  But  the  aged  nation  had  no  longer  the  skill  to 
take  wise  advantage  of  propitious  fortune;  it  had  no  thou::;-hts  of  its  own, 
nor  could  it  find  fitting  form  for  its  new  splendour.  The  Egyptians  rested 
oontent  with  imitating  in  whimsical  fashion,  in  all  things,  the  Old  Kingdom, 
the  earliest  period  of  their  national  glory,  and  the  contemporaries  of  Neku 
and  A  pries  [Uah-ab-Ra]  took  pleasure  in  feigning  themselyes  the  subjects 
of  Cheops,  in  bearing  the  titles  of  his  court,  and  writing  in  a  language  and 
orthograph;yr  wliidi  had  been  in  use  two  thousand  years  before.  Learned 
antiquananism  is  the  distingaishing  feature  of  this  latest  Egyptian  develop- 
ment. 

The  end  of  the  sixth  oentury  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  the  land. 
Cambyaes  conquered  it,  and  it  became  a  Persian  province.  And  although, 
after  many  a  Tain  attempt  at  revolt,  it  shook  off  the  foreign  yoke  for  awhile, 
about  400  B.C.,  yet  in  a  few  decades  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. Since  those  days  Egypt  has  never  had  a  ruler  of  her  own  blood;  she 
has  been  the  hapless  spoil  of  any  who  chose  to  take  her. 

Alexander  ihe  Great  was  the  first  to  whom  the  country  fell,  and  at  his 
death  it  became  the  heritage  of  general,  Ptolemy.  In  his  family  it  was 
handed  down,  to  become  at  length  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
year  80  B.O.  Throughout  its  length  and  breadth  there  is  but  one  spot  thav 
thrives  during  this  period,  the  new  port  of  Alexandria,  founded  bv  the  great 
king  in  the  barren  west  of  the  Delta ;  this  becomes  a  metropolis  of  the  Greek 
world,  and  ite  merchants  and  manufacturers  extend  their  trade  by  land  and 
sea  to  every  quarter.  But  this  same  Alcxandrm  was  ever  someuiin^  of  an 
alien  in  Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  oountiy  took  no  part  in  the  busy  life  that 
ran  its  ronn(t  there ;  it  grew  corn  and  flax  and  wine  and  supplied  them  to  the 
Roman  world,  it  throve,  but  less  for  its  own  profit  than  that  of  the  empire. 
Greek  culture  made  its  way  but  slowly  there,  and  even  in  the  great  mties  of 
the  'interior  the  Greek  language  and  the  Greek  religion  were  never  strong 
enough  to  displace  the  native  idiom  and  the  old  faith.  They  influenced  it  by 
decrees,  much  as  the  European  culture  of  to-day  influences  Ibe  ancient  civili- 
sation of  the  far  East,  but  even  as  the  Chin^  remain  Chinese  in  spite  of 
railroads  and  the  telegraph,  so  the  Egyptians  of  the  Grseco-Roman  period 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  own  ways.  They  held  fast  all  points  of  the 
national  customs  they  only  half  understood;  above  ail,  tliey  held  to  ihair 
ancient  Mth.  And  yet  by  that  time  the  reUj^on  of  Egypt  was  as  d^genemte 
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and  debased  as  it  could  possibly  be.  As  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  antiquated 
beliefs,  ita  mere  singularities  had  flourished  at  the  expense  of  its  wholesome 
iide ;  oats,  snakes,  and  erooodiles  liad  now  become  the  most  sacred  of  beings 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  every  kind  of  superstition  was  rampant.  The 
depositaries  of  this  religion  were  the  members  of  a  stereotyped  liierarchy 
that  had  long  lost  touch  with  the  outer  world ;  they  worshipped  their  godLs 
according  to  the  old  tradition,  used  the  ample  wealth  of  the  temples  to  build 
them  new  shrines  in  the  old  style,  and  enjoyed  their  fat  benefices  under  the 
benevolent  protection  of  the  foreign  government. 

Thus  the  Egy^t  of  this  later  day  had  lung  been  empty  of  all  vital  force ; 
it  conttnued  to  exist,  but  only  because  the  aged  nation  iiad  lost  the  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  new  world.  And  yet  this  decrepit  Egyptian  character^ 
with  its  dead  religion,  cast  a  singular  spell  over  the  sated  spirit  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  spread  far  and  wide ;  everywhere 
Egyptian  sorcerers  found  a  willing  public  for  their  superstitions.  Roman 
tourists  visited  the  ancient  land,  gazed  in  amazement  at  its  wonders,  while 
at  home  the  nobles  built  themselves  villas  in  the  Egyptian  style  and  adorned 
them  with  statues  from  Memphis.  Even  the  most  highly  educated  looked 
upon  Egypt  as  a  holy  land,  where  everything  was  full  of  mystery  and  mar- 
vel, and  piety  and  the  true  worship  of  the  i:<  Is  had  their  dwelling  place  from 
of  old.  And  even  after  the  fashionable  predilection  for  things  Egyptian  had  • 
passed  away,  this  notion  of  the  mysterious  and  sacred  land  of  Egypt  remained 
fixed  in  men's  minds,  and  was  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
Whenever  ancient  T^ir}  [)t  ia  mentioned  in  later  days  it  suggests  ideas  of  mys- 
tery, symbolism,  and  usoterio  wisdom.  And  so  anything  to  which  it  is  desired 
to  lend  an  air  of  mystery  claims  derivation  preferably  from  Egypt,  the  secret 
lodges  of  the  dghteenth  century  no  less  than  the  spiritualists  and  quacks  of 
our  own  day.  Ancient  Egypt  has  acquired  this  reputation,  and  though,  now 
that  we  know  it  better,  we  perceive  that  it  is  but  little  in  accordance  with 
her  true  character,  all  our  researches  will  not  be  able  to  dispel  the  illusion  of 
two  thousand  years.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  feeling  with  whidi 
the  multitude  regards  the  remains  of  Egyptian  antiquity  will  m  one  of  awe- 
struck reverence.  Nevertheles.s,  another  feeling  would  be  more  appropriate, 
a  feeling  of  grateful  acknowledgment  and  veneration,  such  as  one  of  a  later 
{[eneration  might  fed  for  the  mcestor  who  had  founded  his  fsmil  v  and  endowed 
it  with  a  large  part  of  its  wealth.  For  though  we  are  seldom  able  to  say  with\ 
certainty  of  any  one  thing  in  our  possession  that  it  is  a  legacy  we  have  inher- 
ited from  the  Egyptians,  yet  no  one  who  seriously  turns  his  attention  to  such 
tahjeots  can  now  doubt  uiat  a  great  part  of  our  heritage  comes  from  them. 
In  all  the  implements  which  are  about  us  nowadays,  in  every  art  and  craft 
which  we  practise  now,  a  large  and  important  element  has  descended  to  us 
from  the  Egyptians.  And  it  is  no  less  certain  that  we  owe  to  them  many 
ideas  and  opinions  of  which  we  can  no  longer  trace  the  origin,  and  which 
have  long  come  to  seem  to  us  the  natural  property  of  our  own  minds.  y 

This  legacy  of  ideas,  no  less  than  of  technical  dexterity  and  artistic 
form,  which  the  Egyptians  have  bequeathed  to  us,  constitutes  the  service 
they  have  done  to  the  human  race.  They  cannot  vie  with  the  Greeks  in 
intellectual  gifts,  and  they  never  possessed  the  force  that  determines  the 
course  of  history ;  but  they  were  able  to  develoj)  their  capabilities  earlier 
than  other  nations,  and  tiius  secured  for  the  world  the  substantial  ground- 
work of  civilisation. 

Thirty  centuries  have  passed  since  ancient  Egypt  accomplished  tliis,  her 
real  mission  for  the  world;  since  then  she  has  hanlly  done  more  than  till  her 
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soil  in  its  service.  Silently  her  existence  has  flowed  on,  and  all  the  catastro- 
phes wliich  have  befallen  her  since  Roman  times  have  not  been  able  to  stir 
her  to  frMh  vigour.  Christianity  spread  in  Egypt  early,  but  the  philoBophic 
labours  acconijilislied  there  in  connection  with  it  are  the  work  of  the  edu- 
cated Hellenistic  classes,  not  of  the  Egyptians  proper.  What  these  last  added 
to  Christianity,  the  anchoretic  and  monastic  life,  cannot  be  counted  among 
its  advantages.  And  when,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Egyptians  broke  away 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  the  barbarian  element  to  which  tlie  nation  suc- 
cumbed thenceforward  finally  triumphed.  The  tie  that  had  bound  the 
Egyptians  to  European  civilisation  was  severed,  and  the  Arab  conquest  had 
only  to  set  the  seal  to  this  divorce. 

This  same  Arab  conquest,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  went  so  far 
as  to  rob  the  ancient  nation  of  its  ancient  language,  and  imposed  a  new  faith 
upon'  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  was  powerless  to  inspire  it  with 
new  life.  Outwardly  Egypt  has  become  Arab,  but  the  Egyptians  had  but 
a  very  small  share  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Arab  Middle  Ages,  a  share 
probably  not  much  larger  than  that  which  they  had  taken  in  Alexandrian 
culture. 

Ont  ('  ai;;iin,  in  our  own  days,  the  opportunity  of  rousing  itself  afresh  is 
offered  to  tiie  Iv_,'yplian  nation.  It  is  once  more  linked  with  Europo,  and  its 
prosperity  has  advanced  with  astounding  rapidity.  From  all  sides  new  indig- 
ences stream  in  upon  the  ancient  people,  and  we  would  fain  indulge  in  the 
hoj)c  that  now  at  length  it  might  awake  to  new  life.  But,  uidiappily,  thia 
hope  has  but  little  prospect  of  fulfilment,  and  all  things  will  but  run  again 
the  course  they  ran  long  ago  in  GrsBOO-Roman  days.  The  foreigner  will 
pros[)er  in  Egypt  and  invest  it  with  a  tinge  of  his  own  oivilisation,  the  work 
of  lutropean  civilisation  will  inspire  an  Egyptian  here  and  there  with  a  pro- 
found sympathy.  But  the  nation  itself  will  remain  untouched,  it  will  rise 
up  no  more,  it  has  lived  itself  out  and  its  intellectual  capabilities  are 
exhausted.  In  time  to  come,  the  Egyptian  naUon  will  probably  do  no  more 
for  the  human  race  than  dilijgently  provide  it  with  cotton  and  onions,  as  it- 
does  to-day. 
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A.  PBSLIMINARY  SUKVEr  OOMPBI8I2«a  A  CUBBOBY  yiBW  OF  THB  80UB0BI 
OF  B6YPTTAN  BISTORT,  THB  BWBBP  OF  BVXMIB,  AND  A  TABLE  OF 
OBBOKOLOOY 

Until  somewhat  recently  it  has  been  ciistomarv  to  think  of  Epvptian 
history  as  coiuititutiiiff  a  single  uniform  period.  Before  our  generation  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  realise  die  extreme  length  ol  time  whidi 
this  liistory  involves  ;  or  if  a  certain  few  did  realise  it,  a  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  many  forbade  the  acceptance  of  their  estimate.  Now,  however, 
limitations  of  time  are  uo  longer  a  bugbear  to  the  historian,  and  we  are  com- 
ing to  realiae  the  foil  import  of  the  faet  that  when  one  speaks  of  historic 
Eu'-yj)t  he  is  referrinj^  to  an  epoch  at  least  four  thousand  years  in  extent. 
Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  discoveries,  tlie  liistorian  liad  only  the  most 
me^uzxe  supply  of  material  dealing  with  any  epoch  prior  to  that  age  of 
the  Trojan  War  which  marked  the  extreme  limits  of  the  historic  view  in 
Greece;  hut  now  we  understand  tliat  the  men  who  built  the  Pyramids  in 
Egypt  were  at  least  as  far  removed  from  Homer  as  Homer  is  removed  from 
OS  :  and  it  is  but  the  expression  of  an  historical  platitude  to  say  that  a  \  ixai 
stretch  of  Egyptian  history  must  lie  back  of  the  Pyramids  ;  for  no  one  any 
longer  supposes  tliat  a  people  recently  emerged  from  barbarism  could  have 
created  such  structures. 

Throughout  classical  times  very  little  was  known  of  the  history  of 
ESgypt,  except  what  was  contained  in  the  fragmentary  remains  of  Manetho 
and  the  more  lenf^tliy  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diorlorns.  There 
were  other  references,  of  course,  but  for  anything  like  a  corapreliensive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country  it  would  have  been  neceHsai-y  to 
understand  the  Egyptian  language  and  dec  ipher  the  hieroglyphics  ;  and  no 
person  throughout  classical  times  had  such  understanding. 

There  were  practically  no  additions  to  the  world's  knowlc<lge  of  ancient 
Egyptian  history  from  classical  times  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  The  stimulus  to  the  new  knowledge  that  was  llien  acquired 
came  about  chiefly  througli  tlie  Egyptian  expedition  of  Napoleon.  The 
French  expedition  included  various  scientists  who  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
study  the  antiquities,  and  to  Unnsport  as  many  of  them  as  might  be  to  Paris. 
In  the  latter  regard  the  expedition  failed,  as  in  some  more  important  partic- 
ulars, through  the  interference  of  the  British,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  most  important  antiquities,  including  the  since  famous  iiosetta  stonei 
a.  w. — roL.  U9  06 
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found  tbeir  way  to  the  British  Museum.    A  largo  amount  of  material,  how- 

ever,  was  transported  to  Paris,  and  gavr  o(;(Mipatiou  to  the  savants  of  L  rance 
for  about  a  generation  before  the  liual  publication  of  results  in  u  monu> 
mental  work. 

But  before  this  pubUcation,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Young  in 
England,  and  Champollion  in  France,  the  hieroglyphics  had  been  deciphered, 
and  at  last  the  almost  inexliaustible  word  treasures  of  Egypt  were  made 
available  as  witnesses  for  hitttory.  Very  naturally,  a  large  number  of  explor- 
ers entered  the  field,  and  from  that  day  till  this  there  has  been  no  dearth  of 
Egyptologists  (Hther  in  the  fit  ld  nf  t  :v[)loration  or  of  interpretation.  Promi- 
nent among  these  in  the  lirst  halt  of  the  century  were  the  pupils  of 
Champollion,  the  Itahans,  Rosellini  and  Salrolini  But  the  most  impor- 
tant work,  perhaps,  was  done  l)y  the  German,  Lepelus,  who  came  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  foremost  Kp;yptologist  of  liis  lime,  and  whose  Dcnkm^il  r  aut 
AegxfpUn  und  Aethiopien  is  still  one  of  the  most  monumental  works  on 
the  Bubject.  In  England,  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  took  up  the  study 
of  Egyptian  life  in  particular,  and  deduced  from  the  inscriptions  of  the 
nionmnents  and  fi  o-n  the  pictures  a  <'onipre]5«^nsivc  undei-standing  of  Egyptian 
manners  and  cusLouis.  The  various  workers  at  the  British  Museum,  begin- 
ning with  Birch  and  continuing  witli  Retiouf  and  with  E.  A.  Wallis  Bufl^ 
have  added  an  ever  increasing  complement  to  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian, 
archieology. 

The  country  of  Champollion  has  been  ably  represented  in  more  recent 
time  by  Mariette  and  Maspero ;  while  in  Germany,  Dumichen,  Meyer,  and 
Wiedemann  have  worked  and  written  exhaustively,  the  former  with  special 
reference  to  archaeology,  the  two  latter  with  reference  to  history.  But  no 
one  else  perhaps  has  given  quite  such  attention  to  the  language  of  old  Egypt 
as  Professor  Adolf  Erman.  The  field  that  Wilkinson  occupied  earlier  in 
the  century  has  also  been  entered  by  Professor  Erman,  and  the  most  recent 
and  authoritative  studies  of  Ki^yptian  manners  and  customs  are  thn.se  that  he 
has  deduced  from  the  papyri  and  the  nioauuiental  inscriptions.  Wilkinson 
depended  largely  upon  pictorial  representations  for  his  information,  but 
Ermrxn  has  been  able  to  go  beyond  these  to  the  subtler  and  sometimes  more 
iiiuminative  written  records. 

As  to  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  no  one  elne  lias  made  such  exhaustive 
studies  as  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  whose  publications  cover  a 
wide  range,  from  tlin  most  technical  to  the  relatively  popular.  For  a 
strictly  popular  presentation  of  the  subject,  however,  tlie  works  of  (ieoige 
Ebers,  of  Baron  Bunsen,  and  of  Amelia  B.  Edwards  should  be  consulted, 
together  with  the  books  of  Sir  J.  Gaxdner  Wilkinson  and  the  works  of 
Profes-fir  Adolf  Erman. 

A  more  comprehensive  account  of  these  writers  and  their  labours, 
together  with  reasonably  complete  bibliographies  of  the  entire  subject, 
will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  history  of  Egypt.  The  character 
of  the  materials  with  wlnVli  the  Ecfyptolonfists  have  worked  in  creat- 
ing a  new  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilisations,  will  be  revealed  as  we 
proceed. 

The  Egyptians  of  history  are  probably  a  fusion  of  an  indigenous  white 
race  of  northea.stern  Africa  and  an  intruding  people  of  Asiatic  origin.  In 
the  Archaic  period  independent  kings  ruled  in  the  Delta  region  (Kings  of 
the  Red  Grown)  and  in  Upper  £g3rpt  (Kings  of  the  White  Crown).  Imder 
Kin<?  Menes  the  two  crowns  were  probably  first  united,  and  the  Djmaatie 
period  b^ins.    According  to  Egyptian  traditions  the  pie-dynastic  ages  were 
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filled  with  dynasties  of  gods  and  demigods,  who  were  perhaps  primeval 
chiefo  or  tribal  leaden.  Monuments  of  the  pre-dynastic  period  are 
earthenware  vases,  jars,  sculptured  ivory  objects,  and  flint  impleinents. 

The  dynasties  which  formed  tlie  foundation  of  all  classifications  of  Egyp- 
tian history  are  based  upon  the  lists  of  the  Egyptian  priest  Manetho,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  original  work 
of  Maiietho  lias  not  come  down  to  us.  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  restore  it 
in  extemo  from  the  fragmentary  excerpts  that  are  preserved.  The  writings 
of  Joaephua  and  of  Eusebtua  at  ^  oar  chief  eourcea  for  Manetbo's  lists,  but 
Josephus  copied  the  lists  only  in  part,  and  Eusebius  seemingly  knew  them 
only  at  second  or  third  hand,  when,  it  is  suspected,  tl:«  y  liad  been  somewhat 
perverted  iu  the  iutereets  of  Hebrew  chronology.  Mevei tlieless,  the  dy  nasties 
of  Manetho  aa  we  now  know  them  probably  do  not  very  radically  differ  from 
the  original  lists.  Beycmd  question  these  are  based  irpon  authentic  Egyptian 
documents,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  Egyptologists,  as  io  whether  some  of  tlie  dynasties  were  not 
contemporaneotui ;  and  for  many  periods  the  lists  are  only  provisional. 

It  is  notable,  however,  that  the  somewhat  recent  discoveries  of  origi- 
nal Eg5'})tian  list*,  such  as  the  so-called  Turin  Papyrus  and  the  dynastic 
lists  of  Karuak  and  Abydos,  tend  to  corroborate  the  lists  of  Manetho,  and 
show  that  he  was  an  historian  of  very  great  merit.  It  is  convenient  also 
to  regard  the  grand  divisions  of  Egyptian  history  noted  by  Manetho, 
namely,  the  Ola  Memphis  Kingdom,  comi)risino^  tlie  first  ten  dynasties; 
the  Middle  Kingdom  or  Old  Tlieban  Kingdom,  comprising  the  Xlth  to 
the  XVIIth  Dynasties;  and  the  New  Theban  Kingdom,  comprising  the 
remaining  dynasties.^ 

As  to  the  dates  emi)loyed  in  the  following;  chronoloay.  ^  ^  ord  of  explana- 
tion is  necessary.  Neither  Manelho's  lists  nor  any  other  available  sources 
enable  us  at  present  to  HU})ply  exaet  dates  for  the  earlier  periods  of  Egyptian 
history  with  any  precision.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  early  period  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  three  thousand  years.  Thus  (■ham])ollion  gives  the 
date  5867  B.C.  for  the  beginning  of  the  Ist  Dynasty,  while  AVilkinson 
supplies  for  the  same  event  the  date  2820  b.c.  Later  authorities  are  pretty 
fully  agreed  that  sudi  a  date  as  that  of  Wilkinson  is  much  too  recent. 
Meyer  fixes  U|M)n  .'^ISO  Ii.C.  as  the  minimum  date,  and  no  duubt  he  would 
very  willingly  admit  that  the  probable  date  is  much  ujore  remote.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  has  been  thought  well  to  adopt  an  intermediate  date, 
as  in  some  sense  strikinp^  an  average  among  divergent  opinions.  The  dates 
of  Krugsch,  which  agree  nither  closely  ^\ith  those  of  Mariette  and  Petrie, 
have  in  the  main  been  followed  here,  with  certain  modifications  made  neces- 
sary by  recent  discoveries^ chiefly  with  referrace  to  synchronism  with  known 
dates  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  other  countries.  It  will  Ijc  understood, 
therefore,  that  all  the  earlier  dates  of  this  chronology  are  accepted  as  merely 
approximative,  the  approximation  becoming  closer  and  closer  as  we  come 
^own  the  centuries.'  At  the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  the  dates  can- 
not be  more  than  twenty  years  out  of  the  way,  while  from  the  XXIInd 
ouward  the  probable  error  is  very  small  indeed,  vanishing  entirely  with  the 
accession  of  Psamthek  I  of  the  XXVI th  Dynasty. 

For  present  purposes  it  undesirable  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
names  of  Egyptian  kings.  Fuller  details  as  to  monarrhs  and  events  will 
be  given  elsewhere  in  our  text.   But  the  purposes  of  our  preliminary 

£1  fsor  a  full  dbeiuslon  (rf  Enrptbui  ehvoaolofif t  Me  Appendix  B.} 
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yn&w  are  htrtber  snbeerved  Ijy  confining  attention  to  fhe  more  important 
Pharaohs,  and  to  the  prindpel  events  tmrt  give  pictureaqfaenev  and  interest 
to  Effyptian  history. 

We  take  up  now  the  sjmoptical  view  of  the  successive  dynasties.  Such 
n  snrvey  will,  it  is  {wHflTed,  furnish  the  reader  with  the  bnt  possible  prepa- 
ration  tor  the  full  camprehmsion  of  the  more  detailed  presentation  niat  ia 
to  follow. 

THE  OLD  MEMPHIS  KINGDOM 
Isr  OYKASTT,  44004188  B.a 

44tt0  Aooession  of  Mmim.   Ist  Dynasty  fbnnded.   Tradition  ascribes  to  him 

the  foundation  of  Memphis,  tl^e  capital  of  the  Old  Memphite  King- 
•dom,  whitiher  it  was  moved  from  This  or  Thinis ;  and  states  that  lie 
was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus  in  a  campaign  against  the  Lib^&uti. 
Monument.  —  A  tomb  duoovered  by  De  Morgaa  (1897)  is  believvd  to 
he  thiit  of  Kin<f  i^fenes,  or  of  liis  wifo  Xit-)intf>p. 
4366  Teta.  —  Second  king,  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  anatomy. 

Monumant.  — A  mpyrns  bought  in  Theboi  by  Ebers  refers  to  a  pom»> 
turn  -made  lor  Teta's  mother,  Shetdi. 
-4266  Seaepti  (Semtl).  —  Fifth  kiiiL^    Several  i^nssages  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  refer  to  him.    King  Senta  of  the  lind  Dynasty  owuedameUi- 
eal  vsork  wliieh  nuoe  belonged  to  ii»emti. 
Mbmmwnt.  —  His  tomb  has  heten  disoovared  by  Ameliaeau  at  Ab}'doK. 
It  oontaiueJ  amonj^  otlier  thing's  an  ebony  tablet  representing  the 
king  danciim  before  Osiris,    (^'ow  iu  the  lihtish  Mu£»eam.} 
4288  MSrfe^pni.^l^zlib  king. 
^         J£imument, -"-Tomh  at  Abydos,  discovered  by  Amellneau. 
4i200  Bvmen-Ptah  (Semsn). — Seventh  king.    Manethosays:  **In  his  Tsign 
a  terrible  pestilence  afflicted  Egypt." 

IIno  DYNAS*n%  4133.1800  ■.c. 

4188  Heter  b  an  — Fii-st  king.    Mane tlin  says:  *^ During  his  r«gn<a chasm 
opened  ueur  liubastis  and  many  persons  perished." 
Monuameitt.  — Tomb  discovered  by  Amelineau  in  1S97  at  Abydos. 
4100  Xa-ka-«.  —  Second  (?)  king;  estahlislu-fl  or  expanda  the  worship  ef 

A  [is;  ilso  of  Mnevis  and  the  Mendesian  goat. 
4060  Ba-eu-ttet«r.  — Third      king;  establislMS  the  right  of  female  suooesBion. 

IIIru  dynasty,  8900-3760  b.c. 

^8900  Hob-ka.  —  First  or  tliinl  king.  According  to  "Manetho  a  rr  v(  It  of  Iho 
Libyans  in  which  tliey  sultmitted  *^on  account  of  an  unexpected 
increase  in  the  moon,"  took  place  in  this  reign. 
'41806  Seser  (T'er-«a).  —  Second  or  lomth  king.  Builder  of  the  Step  Pyramid 
of  Saqqin  Dr.  Biid^o  says  of  this  :  "  It  is  certainly  flu;  olde^^t  of 
all  the  large  buildings  which  have  successfully  resisted  the  action  of 
wind  and  weather,  and  destruction  by  the  hand  of  man." 
Monuments.  — The  Step  Pyramid  ;  the  Great  Sphinx  of  Gixeh. 

Rapid  development  of  civilisation  during  the  first  three  dynasties. 

IVtk  DYNA8TT,  3T004M06  b;c. 

8766  Bnafsra.  —  First  king.    He  wars  against  tlie  robber-like  tribes  of  the 
desert.  He  is  said,  on  a  monoment  o£  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  to  have 
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lauded  Egjrptiaa  dmnuiioQ  ia  th»  fniaiBla  o£  Simi,,w]iiah  he  con- 
quered for  its  mineral  wealth. 
MonufMmU.  —  A  number  of  carved  stones^  a  bas-relief  at  Wadj  Magh- 
arak  tinommg  kim  aniiAiar  an.  aneni^ 
KSS  State  fir  OMpa.~B«il(tor  of  tlw  Great  Pyramid,  Khttt~**TlM 
Homon.** 

Sfibii  Khai-SHu  —  Builder  of  the  pyramid  Ur»  —  "  The  Great." 
mS  aiiM4»b«a.~BaiMer  of  tliepyiaBid  Her»--»Thfi  Snpi^  He 
emlarges  it  after  it  ie  built.    He  afterward  builds  Another  pyramid 

at  Abu  Roask,  Jintl  was  probably  buried  there. 
iL  fwecafiil  djuwsty .    Brilliant  ag«  o£  ast  and  litwature., 

Tim  DYKASrr*  UtMOOao. 
8566  A  new  home  from  Blepbantine  *^ef  priestly  eharaeter**  ftmaded  by 

8533  8ahu-Ra. — ( )ae  of  the  most  na/mnibd  rularaol  iho  Old  jViemphia  King* 
dom.    Wars  ia  Sinai. 
Momanent*  —  Pyramid  Khaba»  at  Ahorii. 
8433  UMr-«n^Ra.  —  F  irst  Pharaoh  to  adopt  a  second  cartouche  with  liis  pii- 
vate  naiue^  An.    He  holds  tlie  rule  over  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Monuments. — The  pyramid  Menasu;  a  victory  tablet  at  Wady  Magh- 
aah;  two  statues,  etc. 
8866  Tat-ka-Ra  (Asm).  —  I  It;  continuea  to  wage  war  with  even  greetec activity 
in  the  peninsula  of  Siuai 
MoHwrneatM^-^Tbet  oldest  papyri  of  authentic  date  belong  to  tbi&reign. 
They  are :  "  The  Papyrus  of  Accoimts**  found  at  SoqqandL  and  the 
**Provprli5!  of  PtLil]  liotep." 
Ptab-hotep  was  probably  the  uncle  and  tutor  of  thfi  kingj.  under  whose 
pntronage  the  work  was  ^en  to  the  w<wld. 
838&  dose  of  dynasty  and  first  period  of  Egyptian  history  with  King  Vnaa. 
Monument. —  Pyramid  Nefer-asu,  at  Saqqarnh. 

Ko  great  monuments  in  this  dynasty.  An  age  of  decline.  The 
art  of  building  shows  a  greet  falling  off  from  that  of  the  IVth 
Dynasty.   Methods  are  careless;  decoration  beoomea  formal,  coarae, 

and  flat. 

Monument  of  Vth  Dynmtjf.  —  The  Palermo  stele,  containing,  among 
otherst  names  of  some  el  the  pre-dynastio  kings  of  Lower  Egypt. 

vita  DTKASTT,  330(K!0<X)  n.c. 

880O  A  new  line  of  vigorous  Memphite  kings  founded  by  Teta 

Monument.  —  Pyramid  Tat-asu  at  baq^alw  one  of  ika  un»t  and  worst 
daafoiled  by  plnaderere. 
S9S&  Fspi  Irt;  —  Most  important  ruler  of  this  dynasty.    He  has.  left  more 
monnments  than  any  other  ruler  before  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  Great 
and  aucceesfui  wars  against  the  Aamu  and  Uerusha,  iahabitiog  the 
daaett  east  of  Ihe  Wta.   War  aeaiast  the  people  of  Terebah, 
a  country  of  doubtful  location^  probably  in  western  Asia. 
Mo^nvmpnfi.  —  The  long  inecription  on  the  tomb  of  Una,  Pepi'S  general, 
(jur  source  o£  the  history  of  this  reign.    Pyramid  Men-wfer,  at 
Saqqarah;  the  red  granite  sphinx  of  Tauis;  statvettca,  ete. 
M66>  Queen  aaa».kariu.  —  The  Nitocris  of  Herodotus.   The  early  part  of  this 
dynasty  is  characterised  by  foreign  conquest  and  exploration,  but 
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toward  the  end  internal  troubles  bave  brought  the  kiogdoro  to  a 
atttte  of  disorgaiiiBation.   Architecture  lapidly  decUnee. 

YHth*  VlUn,  IXtr,  AND  Xn  DTNASTIBS^  8000^00 

8000^2700  A  long  era  of  confisdon.   Rapid  deeaj  of  the  Memphite  power 

in  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Dynasties,  while  that  of  Thebes  is  rising. 
The  Delta  invaded  and  occupied  by  Syrian  tribes,  which  drive  the 
capital  from  Memphis  south  to  Heracleopolis.  A  great  wall  is  buUt 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  keep  the  invaders  ont.  Dynastiet 
IX  and  X  at  Heracleopdie  in  constant  conflict  with  the  Theban 
princes,  in  which  tlie  latter  jq;! "ulnally  attain  their  indejjendence  and 
establish  the  Xlth  (First  Tlicbiiii)  Dynasty.  For  about  a  century 
the  Xth  and  Xlth  Dynasties  probably  reign  contemporaneously. 
MnmmenU,  —  Mainly  scarabe. 

THE  OLD  THEBAN  (MIDDLE)  KINGDOM 

XlTR  DTNA8TT,  2700-3406  B.o. 

2700  Beginning  of  the  Old  Theban  (Middle)  Kingdom.   Antef  I  (?),  first  of 
nine  (?)  kintrs.    They  are  all  bui-ied  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 
IMountain  of  the  'riu-l);in  Neerojiolis. 
Monument. — The  coarsely  carved  colliii  of  Antef  I,  rudely  painted  in 
red,  blue,  and  yellow.    (Now  in  the  Luuvre.) 
2600  Mantobotop  n  (ir«b-tiral-Ra). 

Monuments.  —  A  tablet  at  Konosso  relating  his  conquest  of  thirteen 
tribes  ;  inscriptions  in  the  quarries  of  Hjimmamat. 
2550  Meattthotep  IXL —  The  greatest  king  of  the  dyuaaty,  judging  from  the 
number  of  his  monuments.    A  patron  of  art.   His  worship  con* 
tinues  till  a  late  day. 
Monuments. — Pyramid  Khut-asu,  at  Tliebes ;   sandatone  tablet  at 
Silsilis ;  cablets  at  Assuan ;  a  temple  at  Thebes. 
2600  8mDk1i-ka-IU.  —  Last  king  of  dynasty.    The  first  voyage  to  Punt  and 
()|)hir  under  the  leadership  of  Hannu  takes  place  in  las  reign. 
Monuments. — Inscriptions  at  Hanimamat  reeording  the  Toyage  to 
i'uut ;  a  statue  found  at  Saqqarah. 

XIlTs  DTNASTY,  2466-2260  b.c. 

2466  Tlie  power  of  Thebes  is  now  firmly'  established,  and  the  country  enters 
upon  a  period  of  cfreatness  with  Amenemhat  I,  tlu"  first  king,  who 
shows  remarkable  vigour.  Expedition  against  the  Libyans,  lierusha, 
Mozaa,  and  Sati  (Asiatics). 
Monuments. — The  great  temple  of  Amen  at  Thebes;  statues;  inscrip- 
tions; the  papyrus  containing  the  famous  Instructions  to  his 
Son "  ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Sineh  (Sinehat  or  Sinhue). 

2446  VaariBeii  x.~Took  charge  of  foreign  campaigns  in  his  fatber*8  reign. 
Asserts  his  power  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Warlike  expedition 
to  Nnbia  as  related  on  the  Tomb  of  Ameni.  Enlargee  temple  at 
Karnak.  Order  re-established  in  the  land, 
ifoamnetito.  <— Obelisk  of  Heliopolis  ;  a  portrait  bust  and  statues ;  the 
tomb  of  Ameni. 

2400  Amenemhat  n. — Works  tlie  urn of  Sarbut^l-Khadem.  Manetho 
says  be  was  slain  by  his  chamberlains. 
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2870  Usertoen  n. 

Monuments. — A  curious  and  unusual  temple  at  Tllaliun  ;  a  Imst  of 
C^ueen  Nefert;  the  tomb  o£  Khuum-hotep  with  historical  records. 

2840  VMTtMn  m.  —  A  famous  name.  The  conqueror  of  Ethiopia  after  many 
campaigns.  He  makes  the  conquest  secure  by  Ii  xim  l':  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  above  the  Second  Cataract  buildincr  tlio  fortresses  of  Sem- 
neh  and  Kummeh.  Afterward  revered  ns  ibe  founder  of  Ethiopia. 
Montmentt,  —  A  papyrus  containing  a  long  hymn  to  the  king ;  ntutues ; 
pyramid  at  Dahshur ;  tomb  of  Princess  Set-bathor,  which  contained 
snino  remarkable  jewellery. 

2305  Amenemliat  HI.  —  Constriicts  Lake  Morris  a.s  a  storage  reservoir  for  the 
Kilo  overflow.   AUo  tlio  Labyriatli  palace.  These  are  his  monunientt, 

2265  ▲aiMMiBlia.t  IT.  —  The  dynasty  bejs^ins  to  decline. 

2255  Queen  8ebek-neferu-Ra,  sister  of  Aiiieiiemhat  IV. 

The  Xllth  Dynasty  a  great  age  for  art  and  literature.  Immense 
activity  in  buildmg.  The  literary  style  is  tiio  model  for  future 
i^es.    ValuaUe  historic  records  on  the  tomhs. 

THE  XIIIth,  XIVth,  XVth,  XVItii,  AND  XVIItii  DYNASTIKS,  2260-1035  B.C. 

2250->lG35  A  period  tho  length  of  which  is  unknown,  and  which  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  four  liundred  to  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  (See  Chapter  III,  pages  120,  121.)  The  XIIIth  Dynasty 
reigns  at  Thebes,  and  Bebekhotep  I  is  its  first  king*  Before  its  dose 
the  Ilyksos  invaders  liave  gained  rapidly  in  power,  and  the  new 
dynasty  (XIVth}  is  driven  to  Xois  in  the  western  Delta.  Tiie 
Hyksos  establish  tlieir  rule,  and  the  later  kings  of  the  XIVth  are 
probably  provincial  governors  with  a  short  tenure  of  office,  retained 
Ijv  the  Hyksos  for  purposes  of  internal  grivt  r1•nr:l^  TIu  XV-.'n 
Dynasty  is  that  of  the  great  Hyksos  kings,  Salatis,  Bnon,  Apachnaa, 
Aphobis,  AxmaSf  AsseUi,  and  marks  the  climax  of  their  power. 
Their  principal  towns  are  Ha-Uar  (Avaris),  Pelusium,  and  Tanis. 
They  atlopt  the  customs,  language,  and  writings  of  the  Egyiitians. 
Tln'ir  chief  god  is  Sutekh,  "tlie  Great  Set,"  to  whom  they  build  a 
great  temple  at  Tunis.  The  XV  th  Dynasty  is  in  part  contempo- 
raneous  with  the  XIVth  and  XVIth  Egyptian;  in  the  latter  the 
provincial  governors  gradually  have  tlu  ir  tenure  of  power  length- 
ened. The  XVIIth  is  of  both  Hyksos  and  EgyptianSi  in  which  the 
former  begin  to  lose  their  power. 
MmumentB*  —  Many  statues*  inscriptions,  implements  of  war,  etc. 

1800  A  new  house  from  the  south  gradually  r^fains  Egypt  fi  in  tl  r  Hyksos. 

Its  principal  kings  are  named  Seqenen  Ra.  S«qenen  Ra  HI  marries 
Aah'hotep,  a  princess  of  pure  Egyptian  blood,  iiv  the  time  her  son 
by  a  former  marriage,  Aahroes  I,  comes  to  the  throne,  the  Hyksos 
have  been  driven  and  confined  to  the  district  around  Avaris,  where 
t!ie\'  j)repare  to  make  a  final  stand. 

1730  Descent  of  tlie  Hebrews  into  Egypt. 

THE  NEW  THERAN  KINGDOM 

XVniTH  DYNASTY,  1636-1365  B.C. 

1686  Aahmea  I.  —  Founds  the  New  Theban  Kinj^-dom.    Defeat??  and  drives 
the  Hyksos  from  Avaris;  pursues  them  into  Asia.   Campaign  against 
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Nubia,  whose  people  again  need  repelling.    Rebuilds  temples  in  the 
prinoipal  mtaes.   TheSea  embelliabed.   Marries  Nefert-ati. 
Monuments. — Cofliiis  and  mummies  of  the  kin^  and  queen;  Btatuee; 
jewellery  from  collia  of  Aah-holep. 
lUio  AiiMnlLotep  z.  —  Campaign  against  Cush  and  Libya.    Historical  rec- 
ords on  the  tomb  of  Admin!  Aahmes. 
Monuments.  —  His  coftin  and  mummy ;  t^ple  at  Thebes ;  statues. 
1^90  TehatimM  I.  —  Penetrates  into  Asia  as  far  as  the  Eaphrates.  Cam- 
paign in  Libya. 

3wmimeni$^ — Coffin  and  mummy ;  obelisks,  pylons,  and  pillars  at  Kar- 
nak ;  many  statoes,  etc. ;  tomb  of  Admiral  Aahmes. 
1565  Tehutlinw  n. 

Monuments.  —  Coihn  and  mummy ;  part  of  temples  of  Deir-el-Bahari 
and  Medinet  Habu;  statues. 
1662  Queen  Hatehepsn,  a  rei^  of  peaceful  enterprise.    Mining  industries 
developed,  also  potteries  and  glass  works.   Sends  expedition  of  dis- 
covery to  Punt. 

Monuments. — Tlie  Great  Temple  of  Deir-el-Bahan  ;  statues;  a  sculp- 
tured  account  of  the  voyage  to  Funt;  furniture;  a  draughtboard 
jiiul  araughtmcn,  etc. 

1530  TebutimM  IH.  —  Be^ns  his  independent  reic^n.  The  Oreat  Conrineror 
of  Egyptian  history.  Southern  Syria  had  rebelled  some  time  before 
and,  1529,  he  begins  operations  at  Zam.  Second  year  of  indepen* 
dent  reij^n,  battle  of  Megiddo  in  campaign  against  the  Ruthennu. 
In  tlie  following  years  campaigns  in  Syria,  fifteen  in  all;  cities 
reduced  and  the  Kharu,  Zahi,  Ruthennu,  Kheta  and  Naharaina 
made  tributary.  Great  actiyity  in  temple  building.  The  influence 
of  Syrian  cuUui-e  now  begins  to  bo  felt  in  Egypt.  Art  and  manners 
loR"  tlieir  distinctive  chnracteristics,  and  a  decline  sets  in.  . 
Monuments.  —  Cotlin  and  mummy;  obelisks ;  part  of  temple  at  Karnak, 
etc. ;  numerous  statues  and  relics  of  all  kinds,  and  very  full  annals. 

1900  Amenhotep  II.  —  Campaign  in  Asia  to  check  revolt  among  his  vassals. 
Monunuvt  .  —  Portrait  statues;  olielisks  and  columns  at  Karnak. 

1470  T«botimes  IV.  —  Continues  work  of  keeping  together  the  empire  of 
Tehutimes  IIL   Marries  a  Mitannian  princess. 
Monuments,  —  Statues,  scairabs,  fine  private  tombs. 

1455  Amenhotep  m.  —  With  the  exception  of  one  campaign  in  fifth  year  in 
Egypt,  rests  secure  in  liis  supremacy  abroad.  Trade  and  art  are  de- 
veloped at  home.  Close  relations  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  Mar- 
ries Thi,  perhaps  of  Syrian  orij^in  (mntlu  i  of  Amenhotej)  IV),  also 
Gilukliipa  (or  Kirs^ipa  ),  <lan<^Mitcr  of  the  kint^  of  Mitanni  (Xaliarain). 
lie  becomes  the  ally  <»1  tlie  king  of  Mitanni.  He  also  seems  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Kardun^Tish  (Babylon). 
Monuments.  —  Very  numerous.  The  Avenue  of  Sphinxes  between 
Karnak  and  T.uxor ;  temple  of  Mentu-at  Karnak;  great  tenijile  of 
Luxor;  the  famons  mlossi  of  the  Nile;  tomb  of  Amenliotep  the 
architect  and  nilininistrator,  etc. 

1^^  ▲sMahotep  !▼  (Khtu-atsa).  —  Early  in  this  reign  the  king  and  eourt 
renounce  the  national  religion,  and  substitute  a  strictly  monotheistic 
woi-sliij)  of  Aten,  the  sun's  disk,  —  a  conception  that  tallies  marvel- 
lously with  modern  knowledge  of  the  sun  as  a  source  of  power  and 
energy.  Tlie  whole  movement  shows  an  intellectual  stride  of  tro' 
mendous  proportions.   In  the  hymns  of  the  new  sun-god  we  seem 
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to  hare  the  first  trace  of  tlio  idra  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Wur 
is  no  longer  glorified.  '1  lit!  kiuj^  clian<^es  his  name  to  Khua-ateu 
("Splendour  of  the  Sun's  Uii>k '  and  liudds  a  new  capital. 
MMum$nt8.  —  Palaoe  »ud  tomb  at  Tet^el^Ainania ;  temple  of  Aten  $ 
Btatuos,  including  one  perfect  sUituette  now  in  tlie  Louvre  ;  the 
great  hymn  to  Aten.  To  this  uiid  the  former  reign  Ixjlongs  the 
correspondence  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  the  cuneiform 
cbajmoter.  Theee  taUeto  were  ^eoovered  at  Td-el- Amarna,  wMtber 
Amenhotep  IV  carried  them  from  Thebes.  They  deal  principally 
with  the  relations  of  the  kincfs  of  Krrypt  with  thoee  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  concerning  the  marriages  of  Meeiopotamiau  princesaes, 
etc. ;  trooUies  and  Imb  of  power  in  northern  Sjria  and  Pueatine. 

1400  Saapaeklit. 

1390  Tot«Bk]|.AmM. 

1380  Ai. 

1S68  Pur  mm  ><b.  —  Suppresaea  the  adhvr  religion ;  TeoQDqmvB  Ethiopia. 
MfnufnenU.  —  His  private  tomb;  numerous  8telea»  eto* 
Tlie  XVII I th  Dynasty  Is  a  period  in  which  the  pcogresa  of  the  world 
pre-eminently  advanced. 

ZECts  BTVA8T7,  1S66<-1986  ac 

1805  Saauae  X. — The  power  of  the  Kheta  begine  to  make  itself  felt. 

1855  Seti  I.  —  Wars  witli  the  Shasu,  Khani,  and  Kheta.    Capture  <if  Kadeah 

and  defeat  of  the  Kheta.    Wars  with  the  Libyans.    Patron  of 

art. 

Mnmmenh.  —  Htdl  of  Columns  at  Kamak ;  temple  of  Oairia  at  Abydos ; 

the  Mutiii  niini  at  Gurnah :  the  Tablet  of  Abydos. 

ISrid  Rain*M  II,  tlic  (ireat. — The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression.  A  noted 
builder.  Fierce  war  with  the  Kheta  and  their  allies  breaks  out 
QrearV).  Battle  of  Kadeah.  Continoal  warfiire  and  victoriea  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Kheta.  Subjugates 
small  tribes  of  Ethiopia  and  Libya.  Semitic  inflaence  is  felt  in  the 
customs  and  language. 
MetmmtnU. — Northenn  court  of  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis.  New 
temples  at  Abydos  and  Mem  phis.  Temples  and  statnee  at  Aba  Simbel 
—  on  the  knee  of  one  of  tlie  statnes,  some  Orcpk  mercenaries  of 
Fsamthek  I  cut  an  inscription  in  archaic  (iruek.  It  is  the  most 
ancient  piece  of  non-Semitic  alphabetical  writing  extant.  The 
Kanu  ss.  um;  the  poem  of  Peutaur;  treaty  with  the  Kheta,  etc.; 
the  Tablet  of  Saqqarah. 

1285  Meneptali.  —  Tlu'  Libyans  and  their  allies  invade  Egypt  and  are  re- 
pidsed.    Battle  of  Proposis  (year  V),    The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus 
1270).    To  this  king  belonged  the  papyrus  containing  the 
*'Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers." 

1250  8etl  IT  — A  trf>nb](Ml  reig^n  nt  Pa-Ramessn,  worried  by  a  claimant  to  the 
throne,  Ameomes,  who  reigned  as  rival  king,  probably  at  Thebes. 
JfmtiiMiils.  —  Fine  sepulchre  and  a  small  temple. 

XXth  dynasty,  1986-1075  b.c. 

1S86  Set-nekht.  —  Succeeds  liis  futlier  Seti  IF.  Sipt  i^  ^Teneptah  succeeds  his 
father  Araenmes,  as  rival  k'uv^.  The  kinjjdom  is  now  practically  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.    The  power  rests  chiefly  with  the  numarchs,  and 
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one  of  them,  Arisn,  a  Phfrnirtan,  brcnmps  their  leader  and  Rcizea  the 
throne.    Set-nekht  drives  him  oui  and  reiitoreM  the  nionurchy. 

1225  llwnBf  nx  (sometimes  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  the  XXth  Dvuasty). 
— Succeeds  to  a  united  ^ypt  but  a  disormin  isid  empire.  The  prov- 
inces have  ceased  to  pay  tribute.  The  King  begins  a  reconquest  of 
foreign  territory.  Defeats  l.<ibyans  in  the  west  Qear  V)  and  the 
great  confederation  of  tribes  in  the  east  (year  VIll).  A  hind  and 
sea  war.  Great  naval  battle  near  Pelusium.  Second  campaign 
an;ain8t  Libyans  (year  XI).  Eastern  provinces  and  tributary  states 
recovered.  The  harem  conspiracy.  Later  years  peaceful.  Mining 
and  trade  encoun^ed.  The  last  of  the  great  kings  of  Egypt. 
MonumenU,  —  The  Turin  and  Harris  papyri;  efiigics  of  conquered 
kings;  temples,  etc.;  the  account  of  the  harem  con.spiracy. 

1196—1075  The  succes^sois  of  llamsL's  III  Ivaxv  sliort  reii^ns.  J'liere  were 
some  military  expeditions  but  no  great  warn.  The  kiugduiu  is  iuaiii- 
tained,  but  the  power  of  the  high  priests  comes  more  and  more  into 
proraineiu'(%  until  in  the  reign  of  Ramaes  IX  it  bei^ins  to  exceed  tliat 
of  the  Pliaranlis.  The  structure  of  the  kingdom  begins  rapidly  to 
decay.    Kamsea  XIII,  hist  king  of  dynuiity. 

XXIsT  DYNASTY,  1075-tM5  B.C. 

1075  Her-Hor.  —  High  priest  of  Amen  ol  Thebes,  attains  to  royal  power. 
The  llamessides  arc  banished. 
A  new  house  arises  at  Tanis*   Its  chief,  Se-Amen,  soon  overthrows 

the  dominion  of  the  hig^h  priestj^  and  Iler-Hor's  son  (Ptutkhl)  and 
grandson  (Painet'em  I)  have  uncontrolled  power  as  hit^h  priests 
only  in  the  neigiihourhood  of  Thebes.  The  land  is  governed  simul- 
taneously by  the  Tanites  and  the  high  priests.  The  Ramessides 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne  in  the  I'hebaid.  The  Tanites  crush 
this  rebellion,  and  Men-kheper-Ra,  one  of  the  family,  is  mu<h'  ^hl^Ii 
priest  at  Thebes.  Solomon  marries  the  daughter  of  the  Tanite  king, 
probably  PsMbkluuiQ  n.  The  army  has  since  the  time  of  Seti  I  been 
composed  chiefly  of  Libyan  mercenaries,  out  of  which  a  separate  class 
has  now  been  devt'loj)ed.  The  chief  authority  gradually  passes  from 
the  Tanites  and  high  priests  to  the  connuunders  of  these  mercenaries, 
and  one  of  them,  Shashanq  of  Bubastis,  by  some  means  gains  the 
crown  of  Effypt.  The  high  priests  and  their  adherents  retire  to 
Ethiopia  ana  found  a  new  kingdom  whose  capital  is  at  Mapata. 

XXIlKO  DYNASTY,  946.7fi0  B.a 

d45  MuMluuiq  L — Rules  at  Bubastis.  The  high-priesthood  of  Amen  is  given 

to  princes  of  the  reic^nin<j^  family. 
Monument*. — The  hall  of  the  Bubsistitcs  at  Karnak  ;  inscriptions,  etc. 
925  Sh.ishauq  invades  Judah,  captures  and  sacks  Jerusalem. 
920-750  Under  Shashanq's  successors,  the  high  places  in  the  government 

and  army  are  fi]lc<l  \\'n\\  tncmhers  of  the  royal  family,  who  found 

princedoms  for  themselves,  and  the  Plniraoli  1>ecomes  a  nominal  ruler. 

Egypt  is  a  land  of  petty  kings,  into  whiuli  condition  of  allairs  the 

kuD^  of  Ethiopia  (Napata)  now  intrude. 

XXIIIrd  and  XXIVtb  DYNASTIES,  750-728  b.c. 

600  In  the  reign  of  ShMbanq  in,  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Ethio* 
pians.   Their  conquests  gradually  extend  to  Hermopolis  under  their 
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ling,  Plankhi.    At  the  same  time  Tefnekht,  Prince  of  Sais,  subjects 

the  western  Delta  uikI  Memphis,  comes  in  contact  with  Pianklii,  bnt 
ends  by  giving  the  Ethio|)ian  liis  allegiance.  Piankhi's  power  over 
Egypt  not  complete,  for  the  XXIIIrd  Dynasty  of  three  kings  (Uaaar- 
km  m  among  them)  aeems  to  have  ruled  in  the  Delta,  probably  at 
Rubastis,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  XXIVtli  Dynasty,  composed  of 
Tefiiekht's  son,  BakMinuif,  who  is  couquered  by  Piankhi'e  grand- 
son, Simbak. 

MomtmentB, — The  memorial  stele  of  Piankhi,  with  account  of  his  reign. 

XZVtm  DYNASTT,  7a8-tt6  BJL 

728  flkabak. — Ethiopian  rule  over  Egypt  complete.  He  puts  his  sister 
Ameniritis  and  her  husband  t<>  rule  over  Egypt.  A  uniform  and 
•strict  dominion  is  not  practised  ;  the  local  jirinres  still  retain  their 
power.  SUabak  advises  Uoshea  of  Israel  to  withhold  tributo  from 
Shalmaneser  IV.   First  connection  of  1  >g}  pt  with  the  Sargonides. 

717  Shabatak. 

704  Tirbaqa.  —  Joins  Syrian  coalition  acrainst  the  Assyrians. 

701  The  Assyrian  king,  JSenuacUerib,  iuv.ides  Palestine.  Tirhaqa  hastens 
to  Hezekiah*s  assistance.  Sennacherib  compelled  by  pestilence  to 
retire.  678,  The  Assyrian  monarch,  Esarhndilon,  marches  as  far  as 
the  E^'yj)tian  frontit  r.  br.t  v  ithdraws.  r>7<\  E.sarliaddon  appears 
again,  and  captures  and  destroys  Memphis.  Tirhaqa  flees  to  I^ubia. 
The  whole  country  surrenders  to  Esarhaddon,  who  reorganises  the 
government  with  a  native  prince  over  each  nonie.  Neku  of  !SaIs  is 
the  chief  on<'.  0(58,  Esaihaddnn  alHlirntcs.  Tirhaqa  attempts  to 
win  back  the  country  ;  retakes  .Mcmpiiis.  GUT,  Asshurbanapal  sends 
an  army  and  defeats  P^gyptians.   C*onsptracy  of  several  Egyptian 

{>rinces  to  restore  Tirhaqa.  They  are  taken  and  punished.  664,  Tir- 
laqa  dies  ;  Tanut-Amen,  his  stef>son  (  f  ii  r >f  Shabak),  succeeHs.  Is 
beaten  by  Assyrians  at  Kipkip.  Thebes  is  sacked.  End  of  Ethi> 
opian  rule. 

^64-655  The  country  is  ruled  by  petty  princes.    In  the  Delta  there  are 

twelve  of  these  who  form  the  Dodccarchy.  Psamthek  of  Sais 
beeoiiu  s  the  leader.  He  throws  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  with  the  help 
of  Cariuii  and  Ionian  mercenaries,  and  declares  himself  Pharaoh. 

XXVInt  DTNA8TT,  666^  b.o. 

655  (Sometimes  dated  from  666-4)  — Faamthek  I  makes  his  rule  legitimate 
by  marrying  an  Ethiopian  princess,  Shepenaptet.  Invasion  of  Syria. 
Capture  of  Ashdod  after  a  long  siege.  Commercial  treaties  with 
the  Greeks.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  his  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
soldiers  desert  to  Ethiopia  through  jealousy  of  the  mercenaries. 
He  restores  Thefaes. 

^0  Keku  n.  —  Endeavours  to  reconstniet  the  canal  between  Nile  and  Red 
Sea,  attempted  l)y  Seti  I.  and  Ramses  IT.  By  his  orders  Phoenician 
navigators  circumuavigato  Atiica.  Attemj)ts  to  recover  Egypt's 
rule  in  tiie  east,  and  marches  inio  Syria.  >i08,  Encounters  Josiah 
at  Megiddo.  The  king  of  Israel  is  slain  in  the  battle.  Neku  marches 
toward  the  Euphrates.  60.'),  l>r  feat  of  Neku  by  Nebuchadrezzar  at 
Carchemish.    End  of  Egyptian  rule  in  Egypt. 
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594  FMUHflhak  XZ.  —  Makes  an  expeditioa  against  the  kingf  of  Ethiopin. 

689  U«li-«b-Ra.  —  Allies  himself  with  Zedekinh  and  kititx  of  Phfpnicia  af,niinst 
Nebucluulrezzar,  who  atlerward  invades  Egypt.  The  coalition  is 
unsucoedsful,  but  his  fleei  helps  Tyre  to  hold  out  for  thirteen  years. 
Goes  to  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  te  defeeted.  His 
troops  fear  he  will  destroy  nnd  replace  them  by  memBaricB ;  they 
revolt  and  choose  Aalimea,  an  officer,  to  he  king. 

670  Aahmes  H,  —  Defeats  Uah-ab-Ua  and  strangles  liinii  nxarnea  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peamthek  1 1,  t(»  le<2fitimiso  hb  pretensione*  He  encimregee  com- 
meicial  relations  with  Greeks.  Allies  himself  witli  Crd  sus  against 
C'\  rn^  of  I'ersia.    Cambyses  attacks  Kt^ypt  on  death  of  Cyrus. 

626  Psamthek  HI.  —  J  n  his  second  year  he  was  defeated  by  Cambyses  at 
Felwnmn  and  Mma^fkM,   Egypt  a  Petaian  proviiwe,  626-406  B.C 

XXVIItb  DVNASTT,  |g6.40Sa.e. 

625  The  Persian  rnmbysps  tolerates  the  religion,  maintains  temples,  and 
does  ail  he  can  to  conciliate  the  jieople.  Leaves  Egypt  in  charge  c  f 
the  first  satrap  Aryandes.  Cambyses,  in  his  rage,  aft^  an  iinsacoes«« 
ful  expedition  against  Napata,  orders  destruction  of  temples,  etc. 

521  Darius  I.  —  Works  hiifl  to  conciliate  the  people. 

488  Egyptians  revolt  and  expel  Persians.  Set  up  a  native  ruler,  Kbab- 
boflb,  who  holds  oat  for  three  years. 

486  The  Persian  Xerxes  I.  —  Reoonquers  Egypt  and  appoints  Aduemeneev 
his  brother,  governor. 

4fi4  Artaxerxes  I. 

4t>0  Inarus,  King  of  Libya,  aids  Egyptians  to  rise  against  Persia.  Battle 

of  Papremis.     Memphis  captured,  hut  Persians  regain  supremacy. 
424  X  erxes  I L  1    Continued  endeavours  of  Egyptians  to  throw  off  Persian 
M   Darius  II.  J  yoke. 

ZXVmm  DTKA8TT,  46M»  m 

406  Amen-Rttt. — A  native  prince  in  revolt  against  Persia,  nn  death  of 
Darius  II  Incomes  practically  indepf^TKlent.  At  his  death  the  gov- 
ernment passes  to  the  prince  of  Meudes. 

ZXIXtn  DTNA61T,  89M78  mjo. 

899  Ma-faa-unit  I.    398  Baker.    880  FMpmut.  —  Ally  themselves  with  ene- 
mies of  Persia. 
379  nikpfaa-urut  H. 

XXXn  DTNA8TT,  S78-M0  m.0. 

378  Nectanebo  I.  —  Defeats  Persians  and  Greeks  at  Meodes.    This  victory 

aecures  pMce  for  some  years.    Revival  of  art. 
364  Taohus.  — Wars  with  Persia. 

861  Bttotaaebo  u.  — The  Persians  again  invade  Egypt,  at  first  unsuocesaf ally. 

XXZttTl>TirA8Tr,  SM.S»  B.O. 

840  Ochw  (Artazerxes  III).— Defeats  Nectanefao  at  Pelusium.  Nectanebo 

flees  to  Napata.    Ochiis  proves  a  cruel  governor. 
832  AleT!tn<l  r  the  Creut  appears  at  Pelusium.    The  Persians  aonender 

witiiout  a  straggle.    Beginniug  of  Greek  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  I.    THE  EGYPTIAN  RACE  AND  ITS  ORIGIN 

Egypt  is  a  lonp  ('ontree  ;  but  it  is  streyl,  th*t  is  to  seye  narrow  ;  for 
thei  may  not  eDlargpn  it  toward  ibe  l>f«ert,  for  defaute  of  Watre.  And 
tlie  Contree  is  st-tt  alon^  upon  Uie  Ky  verc  of  Nylc- ;  be  als  niucli  as  that 
Ryvere  may  nerve  be  Flo<l»?8  or  otherwise  that  whaiuie  it  flowethe  it 
may  spredeu  abrood  thorghe  the  Contree  ;  so  is  the  roatree  large  of 
Lengthe.  For  there  it  rryneth  not  but  litylle  in  the  Contree  ;  and  for 
that  Caose,  they  have  no  Watre,  but  zif  it  be  of  that  Flood  of  that 
Ryvere.  And  for  als  mocht*  as  it  ne  reyenetli  not  in  tliat  Contree,  but 
the  F.yr  is  alwey  pure  and  clear,  therefor  in  that  ('<inlrt*e  ben  tlie  godo 
Astronomycres  ;  for  thfi  fynde  there  no  CloudoH  to  letteu  hem. —  The 
voyagr  andtraviie  of  Sir  John  MauudfriiU,  Kt. 

Two  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians  liavc  been  prominent,  the 
one  supposing  that  they  came  originally  from  Asia,  the  other  that  their  racial 
cradle  lay  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  particularly  in  Ethiopia.  Even 
to-day  there  is  no  agreement  among  Egyptologists  as  to  which  of  these  the- 
ories is  correct.  Among  the  earlier  students  of  the  subject,  Ilccren  was 
prominent  in  jx)inting  out  an  alleged  analogy  between  the  form  of  skull  of 
the  Egyptian  and  that  of  the  Indian  races.  He  Ijelievcd  in  the  Indian  origin 
of  the  Egyptians. 

One  of  the  most  recent  authorities,  Professor  Flinders  I'ctrie,  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  were  of  common  origin  with  the  PlMi-uicians, 
and  that  they  came  into  the  Nile  region  from  the  land  of  Punt,  across  llic  Red 
Sea.  Professor  Maspero,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  the  belief  in  the 
African  origin  of  the  race;  and  the  latest  important  anthropological  theory,  as 
propounded  by  Professor  Sergi,  contends  for  the  Ethiopic  origin  of  the  cntiro 
Mediterranean  race,  of  wliich  the  Egyptians  are  a  part.  Acciu'ding  to  this 
theory,  a  race  whose  primitive  seat  of  residence  was  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Nile  spread  gradually  to  the  north,  finally  invading  Asia  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  crossing  to  the  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe  by  way 
of  Crete  and  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  and  perhaps  also,  after  a  long  journey  to 
the  west  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

The  true  scientific  status  of  the  matter  amounts  merely  to  a  confession 
of  almost  entire  ignonince.  The  theory  of  Sergi,  just  referrtd  to,  finds  a 
certain  support  in  the  data  of  cranial  measurements,  but  it  would  be  going 
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much  beyond  warrantable  conclusions  to  iiffirm  anytbing  like  certainty  for  the 
inferences  drawn  from  all  the  observations  as  yet  available.  The  historian  is 
obliged,  therefore,  to  fall  back  uinm  the  simple  fact  that  for  a  ffood  man^ 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  race  of  people  of  ui^nown  ori- 
gin inhabited  the  Nile  \'alley,  and  had  attained  a  very  Iiii^'h  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. Whatever  the  origin  of  this  people,  and  however  diversitied  the  racial 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  clijuatic  conditions  of  Egypt  had  long^ 
nnoe  imposed  upon  the  entire  population  an  inflnenoe  that  velded  all  the 
diverse  elements  into  a  single  racial  mould,  so  that,  as  Professor  i\fasi)ero 
points  out,  at  the  very  dawn  of  Egj'ptian  history  the  inhabitanfs  of  the 
entire  land  of  Egypt  constituted  a  single  race,  speaking  one  language  and 
showing  very  little  cUvermty  of  onlture. 

It  is  one  of  the  standing  surprises  for  the  student  of  antiquity  that  th» 
most  massive  structures  ever  built  by  man  should  be  fonn<l  \n  Egypt,  dating- 
from  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  prehistoric.    One  finds  it  hard  to 
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avoid  the  feeling  that  there  was  a  race  sprung  suddenly  to  a  very  high  plane- 
of  civilisation,  as  if  by  a  sheer  leap  from  barbarism  ;  l)Ut,  of  course,  no  modem 
student  of  the  subject  considers  the  matter  in  this  light.  It  is  uniformly 
accepted  that  a  vast  period  of  time  lies  bade  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which  the- 
Egyptians  were  slowly  working  their  way  upward.  Professor  Maspera 
estimates  that  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  the  people  had 
inhabited  this  land,  all  along  developing  their  peculiar  civilisation.  Of 
coarse  such  an  estimate  makes  no  daim  to  historical  aoenracy ;  it  is  only 
a  general  conclusion  based  upon  what  seems  a  reasonable  rate  of  progress. 

The  recent  explorations  in  Egyj^t  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  tlie 
mysteries  of  what  luis  hitherto  been  the  prehistoric  period,  and  these  efforts- 
have  met  with  a  certiun  measnre  of  snocess.  In  the  Faynro,  Profeeeor  Petri» 
has  made  excavations  that  revealed  the  remains  of  a  much  earlier  period 
than  that  of  the  first  dynasties  hitherto  recognised.  Among  other  interest- 
ing relics,  siircophagi  were  found  containing  mummified  bodies  in  a  marvel- 
lous state  of  preservation.  One  of  these  now  exhibited  at  the  British 
Museum  in  London  shows  the  body  of  a  man  of  full  proportions  lying  on 
his  side  with  knees  folded  up  against  his  body.  1' alike  the  mummies  of 
the  later  Egyptian  period,  this  ancient  effigy  has  no  wrappings  of  any  kind, 
but  so  remarkable  are  the  results  of  the  processes  of  embalming  to  which. 
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it  I1B8  been  sobjeeted,  that  the  lonn  of  the  various  members,  and  the 

features  even,  have  been  preserved  whli  marvellously  little  shrinkage  or 
distortion.  The  skin  is  indeed  dry  and  dark,  yet  its  resemblance  to  the 
skin  of  a  living  oerson  of  a  durk-hued  race  is  su  striking  that  one  can 
hardly  realise,  m  looking  at  it,  that  the  corpse  before  him  is  the  body  of  a 
person  who  lived  perhaps  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  ago. 

As  to  other  remains  found  by  the  later  explorations,  among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  are  flint  implements  chip|>ed  iu  the  manner  charac- 
teristie  of  tiie  Paueolithie  or  rough  stone  age.  We  are  guarded,  liowever, 
against  drawing  too  sweeping  inferences  from  these  antiquities  by  Professor 
l*etrie's  assurance  that  tlie  Ei^yptians  continued  to  use  such  chipped  flint 
implemeuts  throughout  the  period  from  tlie  IV'th  to  the  Xth  Dynasty.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  an^  of  these  stone  implements  can  be  regarded 
as  of  strictly  prehistoric  origin,  or  whether,  indeed,  any  of  the  antiquities 
discovered  in  Egypt  evidence  an  nneivilist  d  stai^'e  of  racial  history.  The 
latest  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  makuns  of  the  pottery  and  flint  imple- 
ments were  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  who  were  displaced  by  the  inva- 
rion  of  the  Egyptians  of  history. 

The  most  important  excavations  of  ^hf^  last  ol^dit  or  ten  j'pars,  carrii-d  on 
by  Anu'lineau,  Vetrie,  and  De  MoiLrau  have  had  for  their  object  the  collec> 
tiou  of  remuiuij  uf  this  pre-dynajstiu  era. 

We  are  not  likely  to  hear  more  of  the  oontention  that  the  archaic  objects 
found  at  Naqada  and  other  places  were  the  work  of  a  "New  Kact' "  of 
invaders  that  had  intruded  somewhere  in  those  dark  ages  between  the  Vlth 
and  XI th  D^'uasties,  for  tliis  long  and  bitter  controversy  is  now  replaced 
by  a  state  eomplete  agreement  among  the  authorities  that  the  people 
who  could  lay  claim  to  tiie  pottery  and  flint  objects  were  the  aborigines* 
living  in  Egypt  when  the  Egyptians  of  history  invaded  the  country. 

In  their  possession  of  the  country  tliese  ai)origiues  were  ousted  by  the 
raee  which  ffradually  loomed  upon  the  historic  horizon  and  to  whom  it  has 
long  been  tne  custom  to  assign  Menes  as  the  first  king,  treating  the  pre^ 
t  ceding  periods  as  the  time  of  the  gods  and  demigods,  to  whose  rule  tradition 
assigns  an  epoch  wiucii  varies  from  1000  to  nearly  40,000  years.  But  the 
Indications  are  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  much  light  thrown  on 
the  period  preceding  King  Menes.  Just  why  this  king  should  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  1st  Dynasty  now  seems  quite  clear.  He  was  the 
first Lord  of  the  Two  Lands"  —  the  united  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

It  must  be  recognised  by  any  one  who  would  gain  a  clear  idea  of  national 
existence,  that  the  character  of  a  race  is  enormously  influenced  by  the  physi- 
cal and  climatic  features  of  its  environment.  There  Invp  hwn  differences 
of  opinion  among  students  of  the  subject  as  to  the  amount  ot  change  that 
may  be  effected  by  altered  surroundings.  But  whoever  considers  the  matter 
in  the  light  of  modem  ideas,  can  hardly  be  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  answer 
to  any  question  tints  raised. 

It  it  be  admittof!  tluit  all  the  nices  of  mankind  sprang  originally  from 
a  single  source,  —  uu  hypothesis  upon  which  students  of  the  most  diverse 
habits  of  thought  are  agroed, — then  in  the  last  analjrsb  it  would  appear 
tliat  we  must  IfM>l:  tn  such  environing  conditions  as  soil  and  climate  for 
the  causes  of  all  the  differences  that  nre  ol)served  among  the  different  races 
of  the  earth  to-day.  The  man  inixabitiug  equatorial  regions  has  a  dark 
ddn  and  certain  well-marked  tnuts  of  character,  simply  because  his  ances- 
tors for  almost  endless  generations  have  been  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
a  tropical  climate;  and  the  light-skinned  inhabitant  of  northern  Europe 
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owes  his  antagonistic  characteristics  to  the  widely  cliff ercnt  climatic  con- 
ditions of  high  latitudes.  And  what  is  true  of  these  extreme  instanoest  is 
no  less  true  of  all  intermediate  races. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  l'L,'yptian  would  not  have  boon  tlio  individual  that 
we  know,  had  he  not  lived  in  the  valley  <>l  the  Nile.  Tlic  Mesopouimiau 
required  the  environment  of  the  Hgris  and  Euphrates  to  develop  his  ty]>ical 
characteristics,  and  ramilarly  witii  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  with  the  mcm> 
hers  of  every  other  race. 

iiutr  in  HC('ei)ting  tins  view,  one  must  not  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the 
changes  wrou^^la  hj  environment  in  the  character  of  a  race,  are  of  neoesjily 
extremely  slow.  The  peculiar  traits  that  give  ntcial  distinction  to  anj  com- 
pany of  people  have  not  been  attained  except  through  many  j^nerations  of 
slow  alteration ;  and  such  is  the  conservative  power  ot  heredity  that  the  char- 
acteristics thus  slowly  stamped  upon  a  race  are  well-nigh  indelible.  How 
pertinadous  is  their  hold  is  best  illustrated  in  tho  case  of  the  modem  Jews, 
who  retain  their  mcial  identity  though  scattered  in  all  regions  of  the  globe. 
With  this  illustration  in  mind,  it  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  any  race 
that  remains  in  the  same  environment,  and  as  a  rule  docs  not  mingle  with  other 
races,  shall  have  retained  the  same  essential  characteristics  throoghout  the 
histnrV  pf>Ho<1.  That  such  is  really  tlie  historic  fact  reganlinc;'  any  particular 
nice  of  antiquity,  mii^ht  not  at  first  sight  be  obvious.  It  mijj;^ht  seem,  for 
example,  that  the  modern  Egyptian,  who  plays  so  msignificaut  a  part  in  the 
world-history  of  the  nineteentn  centary,mnst  he  a  very  different  person  in- 
deed- from  his  ancient  progenitor,  who  maintained  for  many  centuriea  the 
dominant  civilisation  of  the  world. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  national  standards  arc  rtiaii  ve  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  status  of  a  people  de]rwnds,  not  alone  upon  the  pluie  of  civili- 
sation of  that  people  itself,  but  (juite  as  mucli  upon  tlie  relative  plane  of 
civili.^ation  of  its  neighbours.  Wlicn  the  1\;,m  ptians  sank  from  power, 
it  >ras  not  so  much  tnat  they  lost  their  inlierent  capacity  for  progress, 
as  that  other  nations  outstripped  them  in  the  race,  and  came  presently 
to  dominate  and  subjugate  them,  and  tluis  to  stamp  out  their  ambition. 
In  support  of  this  view,  note  tho  fact  that  the  Egyptians  again  and  again, 
at  intervals  of  many  centuries,  were  able  to  rouse  themselves  from  a 
lethargy  imposed  by  their  conquerors,  and  to  regain  for  a  time  thdr  old 
position  of  supremacy.  But  the  best  tangible  illustration  of  the  fixity  of 
the  character  of  a  race  is  furnished  by  the  modem  historians,  who  have  at 
the  same  time  most  profoundly  studied  the  ancient  conditions  as  recorded 
on  the  monuments,  and,  while  doing  so,  have  been  brought  in  oontaet  with 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

No  other  scholars  of  the  present  generation  have  made  more  profound 
investigations  than  Professor  Petrie  and  Professor  Erman,  both  of  whom 
have  Men  led  to  comment  on  the  extraordioary  nnularity  of  manner  and 
custom  and  inherent  characteristics  between  tho  ancient  and  the  modem 
Egyptians.    Here  is  Professor  Ermnn^sJ'  verdict: 

**  The  people  who  inhabited  ancient  Egypt  still  survive  in  their  descend- 
ants, die  modem  Egyptians.  The  vicissitudes  of  history  have  changed  both 
language  and  religion,  but  invasions  and  (dn  j  ests  have  not  been  able  to 
alter  tho  features  of  tliis  ancient  people.  The  hundreds  and  thoir-aTids  of 
Greeks  and  Arabs  who  have  settled  in  the  country  seem  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  it  ;  they  have  modified  the  race  in  the  great  towns,  where  their 
numbers  were  considerable,  but  in  the  open  country  they  scarcely  produced 
any  effect.   The  modem  fellah  resembles  his  forefather  of  four  thousand 
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yean  ago,  except  that  he  apealce  Arable,  and  has  become  a  Mohammedan. 

In  n  Tnaderri  Egyptian  village,  figures  meet  one  that  raiglit  have  walked  ont 
of  the  pictures  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  tomb.  We  must  not  deny  that  this 
resemblance  is  partly  due  to  another  reason  besides  the  continuance  of  the  old 
race.  Each  country  and  condition  of  life  stamps  the  inlmbitanta  with  certain 
characteristics.  The  nomad  of  the  desert  has  the  same  features,  whether  he 
wanders  throiig'h  the  Saliara  or  the  interior  of  Arabia;  and  the  Copt,  who 
has  mamtauied  iiis  religion  through  centuries  of  oppression,  might  be  mis- 
taken at  fint  flight  for  a  Polish  Jew,  who  hae  eimered  in  the  same  way. 
The  Egyptian  soil,  therefore,  with  its  ever  constant  conditions  of  life,  has 
always  stamped  the  popnlation  of  tlie  Nile  Valley  with  the  same  seal. 

**As  a  nation  the  Egyptiauii  appear  to  have  been  intelligent,  practical, 
and  very  energetic,  hot  lacking  poetical  imagination  $  this  ie  exactly  whai 
we  ahoi^d  expect  from  peasants  liying  in  this  country  of  toilsome  agrionl- 
ture.  '  In  his  youth  the  Egjrptian  peasant  is  wonderfully  docile,  sensible, 
and  active ;  in  his  riper  years,  owing  to  want  and  care,  and  the  continual 
work  of  drawing  water,  he  loses  the  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  mind 
which  made  him  appear  so  amiable  and  promising.*  This  picture  of  a  race, 
cheerful  by  nature,  but  losing  the  happy  tpmperament  and  becoming  selfish 
and  hardened,  represents  also  the  ancient  people.'* 

But,  however  freely  it  may  be  admitted  that  soil  and  climate  put  their 
eeal  upon  a  race,  opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  just  how  the  racial  charac- 
teristics  are  to  he  interpret ed.  In  the  ease  nf  all  Oriental  nations  the 
European  mind  has  found  such  interpretation  peculiarly  difficult*  The 
Egyptians  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  we  shall  see.^ 

TBV  OOUNTBT  AND  UB  IHHABITASm 

The  whole  of  North  Africa  is  covered  by  a  great  desert,  bordered  only 
on  the  northwest  by  a  considerable  arable  district,  which  at  present  forms 
the  states  of  >f(^rocoo,  Algiers,  and  Tunis.  Except  for  this,  if  we  set  aside 
a  single  strip  of  coast  land  in  the  country  between  the  twq  Syrtes  (Trijoolis, 
Leptis)  and  in  Oyrenaica  (Bengari),  this  whole  territory  is  totally  destitute 
of  all  higher  eivilisation.  It  forms  the  na  t  u  ral  frontier  of  the  Mediterranean 
worhl,  beyond  which  not  even  ancient  civilisation  ever  penetrated.  The 
interior  of  Africa  was  practically  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Koman  world. 

The  formidable  desert  laud,  embracing  more  than  three  million  square 
miles,  contains  a  series  of  depressed  leve^  in  wliich  springs  are  harboured, 
and  vegetation,  cRpocialiy  the  dat^-palm,  thrives.  These  are  the  oases. 
Here,  and  liere  only,  are  permanent  human  settlements  possible.  At  the 
same  time  tlie  oases  form  stations  in  the  wearhiome  and  difficult  way 
through  the  desert,  where  the  trader  who  wants  to  acqnire  goods  in  the  ooun^ 
tsiea  on  the  other  side  is  exposed  not  only  to  the  dangers  that  threaten  him 
from  want  of  water,  loss  of  nis  way,  and  sand-storms,  out  also  to  the  attacks 
of  vagrant  robber  hordes  that  traverse  the  desert  in  nomadic  confusion. 

East  of  the  gnat  desert,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey  from  the 
AraUm  GqU,  lias  a  straggling  fruitful  valley,  which  in  some  sense  may  be 
regartled  as  an  oasis  of  colossal  dimensions.  This  is  Egypt,  the  valley  of 
the  Lower  Nile.  On  both  sides  it  is  bounded  by  desert  land.  On  the  west 
rises  the  plateau  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  flat,  absMutdy  barren,  oorered  with 
impenetrable  sand-hanks.  On  the  east  a  rocky  highland  of  solid  quartz 
ana  chalk  rises  in  a  gradual  slope,  at  the  back  of  whieb  tlie  crystalline 
masses  of  tlie  so-called  Arabian  Mountains  ascend  to  a  height  of  about  six 
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thousand  feel.  In  geological  structure  the  two  territorial  districts  are  en- 
tirely different,  but,  although  it  is  true  that  nomadic  hordes  can,  at  a  pinch, 
keep  body  and  soul  together  in  the  eastern  desert,  and  that  they  are  not 
mtirely  cat  off  from  vegetation,  from  sj»riiiq-s  and  cisterns  in  which  the  rain- 
water is  p'nthcred  iip  from  storm  and  tempest,  civilisiition 
is  as  much  sealed  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  Libyan  waste* 
through  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate,  and  which  is 
habitable  only  in  the  oases. 

Between  the  twt)  deserts,  occupyint;  a  breadth  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-lhreo  miles,  lies  the  depression  forming 
the  valley  of  Egypt.  It  fmnu  the  bed  wnich  the  river  has 
dug  for  itself  in  the  soft  chalky  soil  with  untiring  activity. 
Formerly,  iliousaiids  of  years  ago,  —  thousands  indeter- 
minate,— it  poured  through  the  country  in  riotous  cascades, 
the  traces  of  which  are  still  clearly  recognisable  in  many- 
spots,  (xradnally  the  river  cleaned  out  the  whole  bed  and 
estaldished  a  rernilar  surface  level.    When  the  historical 

t)eriod  begins,  the  creative  career  of  the  river  has  already 
ong  been  completed ;  from  this  time  forward,  the  Nile 
Hows  in  manifold  curves  and  with  numeroua 
triltutaries    through   the   wrinkled  valley, 
which  it  floods  to  a  considerable  degree  only 
in  midsummer,  when  the  Ethiopian  snow 
melts  and  seeks  an  outlet.    The  fertile  land 
extends  precisely  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the 
MUe  penetrate,  or  are  guided  by  the  hand 
nf  mnn  in  the  flood  season ;  a  sharp  line  of 
•    rcation  separates  the  black  fertile  land 
loniitd  of  the  muddy  deprsit  left  by  the 
river,  from  the  gray-vellow  of  the  bordering 
desert.    The  breadth  of  the  fertile  territory 
is  variable ;  on  an  average  it  covers  eight, 
i^arely  more  than  ten,  mikjs.    Only  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  it  expands  to  the 
wide  marsh  lands  of  the  Delta,  in* 
terseoted  by  numerous  swamps  and 
lakes. 

Also  on  the  south  the  border-land 
of  Egypt  hiis  u  sharp  natural  line  of 
demarcation.  A  htUe  above  the 
24th  degree  of  latitude,  at  (rebel  Silsilis,  the  sandstone  plufcmi  joins  righfc 
on  the  river,  higher  up  covering  the  whole  of  Nubia.  Tbe  narrow  neck  of 
river  at  Gebel  Silsilis  is  the  southern  boundary  of  fertile  Egypt.  A  signifi- 
cant saga  rising  from  the  Arabian  name  of  the  mountain  range  (Silsilis- 
means  "the  chain  ")  tells  how  once  ujxui  a  time  the  stream  was  cut  off  by 
n  chain  that  connected  tlie  oppositi;  mountains.  About  eight  miles  hij^iier  up, 
at  Assuan  (Syene^  u  mountain  range  of  granite  and  syenite  opposes  thd 
course  of  the  river  like  a  cross-rail.  True,  the  river  has  broken  through  tha 
hard  stone,  but  it  hns  not  had  the  power  to  rub  it  away,  as  it  has  done  with, 
the  chalk-stone  of  Egypt;  in  numerous  rapids  it  forces  a  ])assage  between, 
neighbouring  rocks  and  innumerable  islands  raised  from  its  bed.  Without;, 
doubt,  however,  the  torrent  has  continued  to  make  its  bed  deeper  here  also. 
We  know  from  old  Egyptian  aooounts  of  the  Nile  levels  that  about  four 
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thonmnd  years  at  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  the  Nile  at  the  for- 
tresses of  Seniiieli  and  Kumneh,  above  the  second  cataract,  must  have  been 
at  least  eight  metres  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  I'liis  c;\n  be  ex- 
plained only  bv  supposing  that,  since  then,  the  river  must  kive  burrowed 
an  Maivalent  depth  in  the  Totka  of  the  cataract  district. 

This    Fint  Cataiaet,'*  which  makes  real  navigation  very  nearly  an  im- 
possibility,— a  vessel  can  be  steered  through  the  rapids 
only  with  considerable  dilhculty  and  danger,  —  has  ahvuvs 
formed  the  aonthera  botmdary  of  Ecprpt.   Above  it,  the 
Nile  flows  in  a  great  carve  through  the  Nubian  s^indstonu 
plateau.    At  numerous  places  its  way  is  blocki-d  liy  hard 
stone  material,  through  which  it  digs  a  bed  in  cata- 
racts.  The  river  valley  has  throughout  no  more  than 
a  breadth  of  from  five  to  nine  miles.  The  fertile  land, 
wliich  at  the  time  of  the  old  emi>in»  was  in  tty 
thickly  wooded,  con  fines  itself,  where  it  does  not  cease 
altogether,  to  a  narrow  seam  on  the 
banks,  so  that  the  inhalntants,  in  order 
to  leave  as  little  as  possible  of  it  un- 
utilised, formed  their  villages  on  the 
barren,  unfruitful  heights  above  it. 
The  whole  stretch  of  1000  miles  from 
Khartum  to  the  first  cataract  contains 
at  the  present  day  only  1125  s([naro 
miles  of  laid-out  land.    South  of  the 
Tropic  only,  the  country  on  the  Red 
Sea  is  gradually  beoommg  capable  of 
fertilisation  ;  for  the  most  part,  here  it 
bears  the  character  of  the  Steppes. 
Also  in  the  Nile,  therefore,  Egypt  is 
slmost  totally  shut  off  from  Africa. 
The  campaign  of  the  English  a  ,,' linst 
the  Mahdi  has  again  given  us  a  vigorous 
picture  of  how  wearisome  and 
difficult  is  the  connection  here  ; 
of  the  danci^ors  that  a  trojacal 
sun,  a  deficiency  of  hal)itation.s, 
aud  the  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation offer  to  a  small  army 
that  tries  to  advance  here. 

Eijypt  is  the  narrowest  country  in  the  world  :  embracing  an  expanse  of 
670  miles  iu  length,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  12,000  s(|uare  miles  of 
fertile  land,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Belgium* 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  clearly  in  view,  especially  as  the  maps  access!- 
ble  may  only  too  easily  convey  quite  a  false  impression,  becjinse  th.ey  include 
the  desert  land  witliin  the  boundary  line  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  dis- 
tinguish it  by  any  sign  from  the  fertile  land.  The  ancient  indigenous  ocm- 
ception  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  geographical  charactw  of  the 
land.  Egypt,  or  Kamit,  as  tlie  cfinntry  is  termed  in  the  indigenous  lan- 
guage (the  name  certainly  signifies  the  dark  country  is  only  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  NUe.  Here  omy  do  the  Egyptians  dwell.  The  oases  in  the 
west  and  the  **red  country  "  (Tasherit)  in  the  east,  the  naked,  reddish, 
glimmering  plateaus  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  are  reckoned  as  foreign  with. 
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consistent  regularity,  and  Umj  mn  not  intuklrited  by  Egyptiani.   The  tm 

state  of  affairs  is  quite  aoourately  portrayed  in  the  oracle  which  decreed, 
"  Ko^ypt  is  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Nile,  and  Egyptians  are  all  those 
who  dweU  below  the  town  Elephantine  and  drink  Nile  water.'* 

HendotnB  defines  Egypt  aeeurately  as  a  **  bequest  of  the  riTer**;  to 
the  river  alone  it  owes  its  fertility  and  its  well-being.  But  for  tbe  flowing 
river,  the  «ind  of  the  Libyan  Desert  would  cover  that  whole  wrinkled  valley, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  river,  has  becom3  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most 
thickly  popokted  countries  on  the  eartii. 

At  the  time  in  which  our  historioal  information  begins,  we  find  the 
Lower  Nile  Valley  inhabited  by  a  race  which,  after  the  preoedpnt  of  the 
Greeks,  we  call  Egyptians.  Whence  the  word  comes,  we  know  not ;  we 
can  only  say  that  Aigyptos  in  the  first  instance  denotes  ^tuB  rivsr— almost 
without  exception  in  the  Odyntey  it  is  thus.  The  word  was  tiien  trans* 
ferred  to  the  country  and  its  inliabltants,  and  the  river  received  the  name 
of  Neilos  (Nile),  the  origin  of  which  is  equally  obscure.  An  indigenous 
name  of  the  population  did  not  exist;  the  Egyptians  denoted  themselves, 
in  ^Ustinetion  from  foreigners,  simply  as  **men  (rometu).  Their  coun- 
try, we  have  already  mentioned,  thry  called  Kamit,  "Black  Conntay"; 
the  river  was  named  Ha-pi.  Semitic  peoi)le  called  E^ypt,  we  know  not  why, 
Mior  or  Musr  (Hebrew  Mizraim,  the  termination  bemg  a  very  common  one 
with  the  names  of  localities).  In  its  Arabian  form,  Ifwr,  this  word,  at  the 
present  day,  lias  become  tlie  indigenous  name  of  the  country  niul  of  its  capi- 
tal, which  we  call  Cairo.  From  the  name  Et^yptians,  on  tJie  contrary,  was 
developed  the  modern  denotation  o£  the  Christian  nuccessors  of  the  old 
indiffenoQS  popnlation,  the  Copts. 

rontroversy  has  been  abundant  and  vigorons  with  rcj^'ard  to  the  ethno- 
graphical place  of  the  Epyptians.  While  philologists  and  historians  assume 
a  relation  witli  the  neigli bearing  Asiatic  races,  separating  Uie  Egyptians  bj 
a  sharp  line  of  distin^on  fhmi  the  negro  raee,  ethnologists  and  mologists, 
Rob<Tt  Ilartmann  pre-eminent  amongst  them,  have  defined  them  as  q-eiinine 
children  of  Africa  who  stood  in  indisputable  phy?5ical  relation  with  the  races 
of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  And  certainly  in  the  type  of  the  modern 
Egyptian  there  are  points  of  contact  with  the  typical  negro,  and  we  shall 
not  here  dispute  the  validity  of  the  possible  contention  tliat  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  the  Egyptians  to  the  negroes  of  the  Sudan  can  be  demonstrated, 
and  that  in  the  Nile  Valley  we  never  are  confronted  with  an  acute  ethno- 
logies! oontrsst. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  an  acute  contradiction  in  races  is  no- 
where on  earth  perceptible.  Everywhere  may  be  found  members  to  bridge 
over  the  gap,  and  the  classification  which  we  so  much  need  does  not  ever 
stttrt  with  tne  intermediate  stages,  but  with  the  eztiemes  in  whioh  the  raoinl 
type  finds  its  purest  illustration. 

Moreover,  the  type  of  the  modern  Egyptian  cannot  Rtrai;crhtway  deter- 
mine the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  population,  even 
if  we  do  not  take  into  aecoont  tiie  difficult  problem  of  now  far  climate 
and  soil  exercise  a  moderating  influence  upon  a  race.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Lnwer  Nile  Valley  at  the  time  of  the  Now  Kingdom,  and  from  that 
time  forward  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  have  mingled  so  extensively 
with  pore  African  blood,  that  it  would  have  been  a  mirade  if  no  asriniilatioo 
had  taken  fdsce.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Turks  belong  to  the 
peoples  resemblinp;  the  ^f nnf^olians;  but  who  will  put  the  modern  Osman 
in  the  same  line  with  the  Chinaman,  or  fail  to  recognise  the  a^milatioa  to 
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tiio  Armenian,  Penuin,  Semitic,  Greek  type?  Tbe  Mme  Is  troe,  for 
enmple,  of  the  Magyars.  A  strictly  analogous  state  of  things  is  found  in 
Egypt.  It  has  been  proved  that,  in  the  akull-fornnitiou  of  the  modern 
Egyptian,  the  influence  of  the  African  element  is  more  clearly  discemihle 
than  in  the  days  of  the  ancients.  Moreover,  a  careful  oompariBon  leads  to 
the  eondnaion  that  in  ancient,  as  in  modern  Egypt,  there  are  two  co-exiatent 
types:  ono  r»'sf' mhling  the  Nubian  more  cloBoly,  who  is  natuniUy  more 
strongly  represeuted  in  Upper  Egypt  than  in  Meuiphia  and  Cairo;  and  one 
sharply  distinguished  from  him  whom  we  may  define  as  the  pure  Egyptian. 
Midway  between  these  two  stands  a  hybrid  form,  represented  in  numerous 
examples  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  tlie  iutennixture  of  the  two  races. 

Wliile  the  Nubian  type  is  closer  akin  to  the  pure  negro  type  and  is  indig- 
enous in  Africa,  we  must  regard  the  purely  Egyptian  type  as  foreign  to 
this  continent ;  this  directs  us  toward  the  assumption  that  the  most  ancient 
home  of  theEcryptian  is  to  be  sought  in  Asia.  Tlie  Egyptians  have  d*  picted 
themselves,  times  out  of  number,  on  monument  and  enable  us  clearly 
enough  to  recognise  tiieir  type. 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  powerful,  idose-knit  figures,  frequently 
with  vigorous  features.  Not  infrcuiuently,  as  Erman  luis  sagaciously  sug- 
gested, the  heads  liavt^  a  "  (  lever,  witty  expression  just  like  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  cunning  old  peasants."  We  liave  a  recurrence 
of  tho  same  trait  in  aeveial  early  firman  portraits.  Side  by  side  with  this 
we  have  finely  cut  features:  for  instance,  we  are  reminded  of  the  almost 
efifeminate  expression  in  the  head  of  Ramses  II.  The  Egyptian  typo  is 
altogether  different  from  the  negro  type;  the  structure  of  the  nose,  for  in- 
stance, is  delicate  lor  the  most  part,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  prognathismus, 
or  the  protrusion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

On  tho  monuments  the  colour  of  the  skin  in  male  Egyptians,  who  in 
ancient  days  went  totally  naked  but  for  a  loin  cloth,  is  a  red-brown.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  women,  who  were  clad  in  a  long  robe  and  were  not 
equally  exposed  to  the  effects  of  air  and  sun,  are  painted  in  a  lighter  brown 
or  yellow.  In  quite  similar  fj\sliion  the  Greeks  of  old  represented  men  on 
their  vases  as  red  and  women  as  white.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  art 
of  depicting  the  finer  shades  of  oolouza  in  paint  had  not  yet  been  learnt. 

Just  as  the  Egyptians  are  distlngpnishcd  from  the  population  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  so  they  have  their  nearest  kinsmen  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  zone  of  the  continent.  West  of  them,  on  the  coast  lands  on  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  in  tbe  oases  of  the  desert,  dwell  races  which  are 
comprehended  by  Egyptians  under  the  term  Thuhen.  Following  the  prece- 
dent of  tlie  Greeks,  we  have  transferred  to  all  of  them  the  name  of  the 
Libyans,  that  race  which  was  settled  in  the  territory  of  Cyrene,  where  the 
Greeks  first  learned  of  their  existence.  In  Egyptian  memorials  we  find  them 
again  and::r  the  name  of  Rebu  (we  should  observe  here,  once  for  all,  that 
neither  Lgyptian  speech  nor  Egyptian  writing  has  an  L,  and  so  in  foreign 
words  every  R  may  be  read  as  an  L).  The  name  Rebu,  as  the  Greek  form 
of  the  iiinne  tt-iis  u.s,  wasj  pronounced  Lebu  |_LibuJ.  To  tiie  east  of  these 
Libyans  proper,  in  the  d^rt  plateau  of  the  oountry  of  Marmarica,  dwell  the 
Tuhennu,  who  spread  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  even  also  settled 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Delta.  Further  westward,  presumably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^e  Syrtcs,  we  liud  the  Mashauasha.  The  Greeks, 
especially  Herodotus,  have  preserved  for  us  a  great  number  of  otiier  names. 
All  these  tribes,  to  which  the  dwellers  in  the  oases  also  belong,  are  most 
closely  related  to  one  another,  and  form,  together  with  the  inluibitants  of 
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^VTestern  North  Africa,  the  Kumidiaiu  and  the  Moors,  a  g^t  group  of 
nations,  which  we  denote  by  the  term  Libyan  or  Moorish,  or  in  modecn 

terminology  the  group  of  licrber  nations.  The  Libyans  are  light  in  colour; 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  they  are  represented  by  a  white-gray  skin 
tint. 

In  the  Moors  the  old  type  is  to  some  extent  still  preserved.  They 
are  warlike,  brave  trifips,  not  without  talent.  But  none  of  them,  it  is 
true,  developed  a  high  civilisation,  although  they  adopted  certain  ele- 
ments of  civilisation  from  the  Egyptians,  and  later  on,  in  Mauretania, 
from  the  Carthaginians.  According  to  the  representations  on  the  monu- 
ments, the  custom  of  tattooing  their  arms  and  logs  ruled  amongst  them; 
among  the  engraved  si^irris  we  also  meet  with  tlie  svnibol  of  Nit,  the  patron 
goddess  of  Sais,  whose  popuiutiou  would  appear  lo  have  consisted  chielly 
of  Ldbyans. 

As  in  the  west,  Libyans  and  Moors,  to  judge  from  their  language,  are 
connected  witli  the  Egyi)tians,  so  this  is  true  in  tlie  south  of  a  great  niim!>er  of 
tribes  east  of  tiie  Nile  Vallev.  These  ai'e  tlie  ancestors  of  the  modern  liedia 
trihes  (i,e.  of  the  Abahde,  the  Btsoharin,  and  others,  dwelling  in  the  deserts 
and  steppes  east  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley),  and  of  their  relations,  the  Fa- 
laschiu},  the  Gallas,  the  Somali.  Among  them  the  country  and  jKJOpIe  of 
Cush  attained  particular  pre-eminence  in  antiquity  ;  they  were  the  souUi- 
eastem  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  their  orieinal  settlements  in 
the  wastes  and  steppes  of  the  mountain  country  east  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
course  of  history  they  press  forward  against  the  negroes  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
the  ancestors  of  the  mo<leru  Nubians,  and  finally  establish  here  a  powerful 
empire. 

The  Hebrews  and  the  Assyrians  are  aecustoraed  to  call  this  country 
Cush,  and  we  too  are  in  the  liabit  of  using  this  name  Cushite  instead  of 
Egyptian.  The  Greeks  call  them  Ethiopians.  In  the  Christian  era  this 
name  was  adopted  by  a  people  living  much  farther  south,  the  Semitic  in* 
habitants  of  the  great  higldands  of  Habesh  (Abyssinia),  and  this  people  and 
its  language  (Oe-ez)  are  therefore  to-day  called  Ethiopian.  r-wre  must 

be  taken  not  to  transfer  tliis  term  of  modern  usijge  in  its  modern  signilicance 
to  ihu  circumsUmccs  of  antiquity.  The  Ethiopia  of  antiquity  is  geographi- 
eally  about  coterminous  with  modern  Nubia. 

A  still  more  bewildering  confusion  has  l)een  engendered  by  the  term 
Cushites.  In  the  Old  TestampTit,  in  tlie  review  of  the  races  taking  their 
departure  from  Noah,  the  name  Cush  1ms  been  transferred  to  Babylonia 
(Gen.  X.  8  ;  possibly  also  in  the  story  of  the  Fall,  ii.  18).  This  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  robber  mountain  horde  of  the  Kossieans,  or,  as 
they  called  themselves,  the  Kasshu,  maintained  supremaey  for  centuries 
in  Babylonia ;  this  name  was  identified  by  the  Hebrew  narrator  with  that 
denoting  the  African  tribe.  Recent  experts  have  derived  the  most  iUusoiy 
consequences  from  this  misunderstanding.  In  consequence  of  it  the  Cushites 
have  become  for  them  an  Asiatic-African  aboriginal  people  of  wide  extent, 
appearing  everywhere  and  never  at  home;  and  wherever  we  encounter 
riddles  in  the  matter  handed  down  to  us,  or  a  bold  combination  has  to  be 
made  passible,  these  Cushites  are  trotted  out,  only  to  sink  again  into  noth- 
ingness as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  work.  Conception;^  of  this  character 
have  found  their  way  into  ethnographical,  philological,  and  liistorioal  works 
of  high  merit. 

From  the  abortion  that  has  grown  out  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Babylonian  robber  and  warrior  lu»rde8  vrith  an  African  triboi  originally 
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of  quite  a  low  grade  of  cultivation  and  the  scantiest  mental  endow- 
ment. Las  been  manufactured  a  people  to  whom  tlie  beginning  of  all 
ciyilbation  has  been  referred,  to  whose  inspiration  tlie  great  monuments  of 
Egypt,  as  of  Babylonia,  are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin,  but  whose  person- 
ality ceases  to  be  tangible  anywhere  from  the  moment  that  positive  histori- 
cal evidence  begins. 

In  the  face  of  this  we  must  again  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  Kossa^ans 
and  the  Cushites  have  not  the  slenderest  historical  connection  with  each 
other.  The  latter  is  a  very  real  penjjle  Il  .il  gradually  absorbed  a  certain 
degree  of  external  civilisiUion  from  the  Kgyptians. 

With  these  East  African  nationalities  on  tiie  one  side,  and  the  Libyans 
and  Moors  on  the  otlier,  the  Egyptians  form  a  great  group  of  nations 
whose  languages  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  and  whom  one  may 
designate  a.s  Is'orth  Africans.  The  North  African  languages  again,  in  their 
grammatical  structure  as  well  us  in  tlieir  vocabulary,  reveal  a  kindred 
Spirit,  however  distant,  with  that  in  the  language  of  uieir  eastern  Asiatic 
neighbours,  the  Semites,  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Assyria, 
and  Babylonia.  Esi)ecially  in  the  most  ancient  form  of  Egyptian  handed 
down  to  us,  in  the  language  of  the  time  of  the  Pyramids,  are  we  everjy^- 
where  confronted  with  this  kindred  spirit.  It  is  impossible  to  reslat  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  forefiithers  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  North  Africans  enjoyed  a  community  of  speeeb 
with  the  Semites. 

Snch  being  the  case,  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  tliat  the  North  Afri- 
cans belong  to  the  so-called  Caucasian  race  of  men,  and  that  they  reached 
their  later  domicile  in  prehistoric  times,  after  their  detachment  from  the 
Semites. 

If  this  assumption  can  claim  for  itself  a  high  degree  of  probability,  we 
have  not  advanced  a  very  great  deal  toward  the  understanding  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  Egyjit.  For  these  wanderings  and  migrations  belong  in 
any  case  to  times  remote  —  ay,  very  remote  —  from  all  historical  evidence, 
and  they  provide  us  with  no  new  disclosures  from  any  direction  as  to  the 
character  and  the  development  of  the  Egyptians.  A  further  inference  has 
been  expressed  that  tlie  immigrants  into  Egypt  fonnd  it  oc-cupied  by  an 
indigenous  population,  which  they  sulxlucfl,  and  that  from  this  po|iuhuion 
came  the  bondmen  whom  we  find  in  aueiuuL  Egypt,  while  the  inimigraiils 
went  to  ms^e  the  lords  aiMl  the  aristocracy. 

Possibly  this  assumption  is  just ;  in  snjjport  of  it  we  may  cite  tlie 
agreement  subsisting  between  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  animal  worship 
and  the  religious  conceptions  of  several  of  the  Afrieun  peoples.  Hut  we 
must  nevMT  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tiie  Egyptians  themselves  have  no 
Icnowledge  of  any  such  theory. 

If  an  immigration  and  an  amalgamation  of  peoples  took  place,  at  the 
time  of  the  Pyramids  it  had  already  long  been  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the 
^^yP^i^DB  r^;ard  theroaelves  as  autocthonous,  and — with  the  exception 
of  a  part  of  the  population  in  the  lower  lands  of  Nubia,  Libya,  and 
Asia  —  as  a  single  nation,  within  which  there  can  be  no  question  of 
a  clash  of  mental  conceptions,  and  within  which  the  proud  and  the 
bnmble»  the  lord  and  the  bondman,  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
eztmdly. 

*  Historical  pre!*ciitation  deniaiuls  that  we  should  treat  the  Egyptians 
throughout  as  one  people,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  different  tribes 
that  Mttled  in  the -Nile  Valley  in  prduBtoiM)  time.^ 
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ThB  earlioBt  stage  of  man  that  is  knomi  in  Egypt  is  the  Paleeolithic ; 
this  was  oontemporary  with  a  rainy  climate,  whidi  enabled  at  leaat  aome 

vegetation  to  grow  on  the  high  desert^  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  worked 
flints  are  found  five  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Nile,  on  a  tableland 
which  is  now  entirely  barren  desert.  Water-worn  pakeoliths  are  found  in  the 
beds  of  the  stream  courses,  now  entirely  dried  up,  and  flaked  flints  of  a  rather 
later  style  occur  in  the  deep  beds  ol  Nile  gxaTeiSi  which  are  twenty  or  thirty 
'feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  present  river.  This  type  of  work,  how- 
ever, lasted  on  to  the  age  of  the  exi^tiug  coudilioiis,  for  perfectly  sharp  and 
fresh  palooliths  are  foond  on  tiie  deaeit  as  low  down  as  the  present  higli 
Nile. 

PBBHISTOBIO  lOTFT 

The  date  of  the  change  of  dimate  is  ronghly  shown  by  the  depth  of  the 

Nile  deposits.  It  is  well  known  by  a  scale  extending  over  about  three 
thousand  years,  that  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  the  rise  of  the  Nile  bed  has 
been  on  an  average  about  four  inches^  per  century,  owing  to  the  annual  de- 
posits of  mud  during  the  inundation.  And  in  various  borings  that  have  been 
madei  the  depth  of  the  Nile  mud  is  only  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 
Hence  an  age  of  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  years  ffir  the  cultivable  l^intl 
may  be  taken  a8  a  minimum,  probably  to  be  somewhat  extended  by  slighter 
deposit  in  Uie  earlier  time. 

The  oontinnons  history  extends  to  about 6000  b.c,  and  the  prehistorie  age 
of  continuous  culture  known  to  ua  covers  probably  two  thoiiaanJ  years  nii  rn  ; 
lience  our  rontinuons  knowledf^e  probably  extends  l)ack  to  about  7000  h.l.» 
or  to  about  liiu  time  when  the  ciiangc  of  climatu  took  place.  At  that  lime  we 
find  a  race  of  European  type  starting  on  a  oontinnous  career,  but  with  re- 
mains of  a  steatopygous  race  of  Bushman"  (Koranna)  type  known  and 
represented  in  modelled  fVnres.  We  can  liardly  av  oid  the  conclusion  that 
this  steatopygous  race  wuii  tiiat  of  Falieolithic  luau  in  Egypt,  especially  aa 
that  OQuiTaWoe  is  also  known  in  the  French  cave  remains.  It  is  noticeahlft 
that  aU  the  figures  known  of  this  race — in  France,  Malta,  and  Egypt  —  ar& 
women,  siipfgesting  that  the  men  were  exterminated  by  the  newer  people,  but 
the  women  wei-e  kept  as  slaves,  and  hence  were  familiar  to  the  pioneers  of 
the  European  race.  These  PaheoUthio  women  were  broadly  built,  with  deep 
lumbitt  curve,  great  musses  of  fat  on  the  hips  and  thighs,  with  hair  along  the 
lower  Jnw  ;tnd  over  most  of  the  hody. 

The  tre^h  race  which  entered  Egypt  was  of  European  type  —  slender, 
fair-skinned,  with  long,  wavy  brown  faair.  The  skull  was  olot«Iy  like  that 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  Algerians  of  the  interior ;  and  as  one  of  the 
earliest  clusscs  of  their  pottery  is  similar  in  material  and  decoration  to  the 
present  Kabyle  pottery,  we  may  consider  them  a  branch  of  Algerians.  They 
seem  to  have  entered  the  country  as  soon  as  the  Nile  deposits  rendered  it 
liabitable  by  an  agricultural  people.  They  already  made  well-formed  i>otter7 
by  hand,  kncAv  copper  as  a  rarity,  and  were  clad  in  goatskins.  Entering  a 
fertile  country,  and  niiximi;  probably  witli  the  arlier  rare,  they  made  rapiel 
advance  in  all  their  products,  and  in  a  few  generations  they  had  an  able 
eiviUsation.  Their  work  in  flint  was  fine  and  bold,  with  more  delicate 
handiwork  than  that  of  any  other  people  except  their  descendants ;  their 
stone  vases  were  (  nt  in  the  hardest  materials  with  exquisite  regularity; 
their  carving  oi  ivory  aud  slate  was  better  than  anything  which  followed 
for  over  a  musand  years ;  and  they  had  a  large  numbet  of  signs  in  use* 
which  were  probably  the  first  stages  oi  our  alphabet. 
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After  some  centuries  of  this  culture  a  change  appears,  at  the  same  point 
of  time  in  every  kind  of  work.  A  difference  of  people  seems  probable,  but 
no  great  change  of  race,  as  the  type  is  unaltered.  The  later  people  show 
some  Eaeleni. affinities ;  and  it  seems  as  if  a  part  of  the  earlier  Libyan  people 
had  entered  Syria  or  North  Arabia  and  had  afterward  flowed  back  through 
Egypt,  moditied  by  tlicir  Semitic  contact.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  influx  that 
the  Semitic  element  in  the  Egyptian  language  is  due. 

Hiia  later  prehistoric  people  brought  in  new  kinds  of  pottery  and  more 
commerce,  wliich  ^jruvidea  gold,  silver,  and  various  foreign  stones ;  they  also 
elaborated  the  art  of  flint-work in;^  to  its  highest  pitch  of  regularity  and 
beauty,  and  they  geuerally  exteuded  the  use  of  copper,  aud  developed  the 
principal  tools  to  full  sise.  But  they  show  even  less  artistic  feeling  than 
the  earlier  branch,  for  all  figure-carving  quickly  deca}  ed,  both  in  ivory  and 
in  stone.  The  use  of  amulets  was  brought  in,  and  also  forehead  pendants 
of  shell.  And  the  signs  which  were  already  in  use  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

This  prehistoric  civilisation  was  much  decayed  when  it  was  overcome  by  a 
new  influx  of  people,  who  founded  the  dynastic  rule.  .  These  came  apparently 
from  the  Red  Sea,  as  they  entered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Coptos,  and  not 
either  from  the  north  or  from  the  Upper  Nile.  They  were  a  highly  artistic 
people,  as  the  earliest  works  attributable  to  them  —  the  Min  sculptures  at 
Coptos  —  show  better  drawing  than  anv  work  by  tlie  older  inhaMtants ;  and 
they  rapidly  advanced  in  art  to  the  noble  works  of  the  1st  Dynasty.  They 
also  brought  in  the  hieroglyj)liic  system,  which  was  developed  along  with  their 
art.  It  seems  probable  that  the v  came  up  from  the  Land  of  Punt,  at  the  south 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the^  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Punie  laoe  in  its 
migration  from  the  Persian  Gulf  round  by  sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
rapidly  subdued  the  various  tribes  which  were  in  Egypt,  and  at  least  five 
different  types  of  man  are  shown  on  the  monuments  of  their  earliest 
king8.<l  Of  these  there  were  two  distinct  lines,  the  kings  of  Upper  and 
tiie  kings  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Palermo  stone  gives  us  the  names  of 
seven  independent  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  who  ruled  before  the  time  of 
Menes — Seker,  Tesau,  Tau,  Thesh,  Neheb,  Uat'-nar,  aud  Mekha,  while 
within  the  past  lew  years  the  names  of  three  pre-dynastic  kings  ol  Upi^er 
Egypt  have  been  revealed — Te,  Be,  and  Ka.  To  discover  when  and  where 
these  early  monarchs  reigned  is  probably  the  most  inteiesting  and  important 
problem  engaging  the  Egyptologist  to-day.> 
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Ynir«  In  Manrtho 

Manctho 

Turin  P»i>yrii)« 

Abydix 

MonumenU 

Afr. 

1 

Meiu'8    .  . 

Meiia .    .  . 

^leiui .    .  . 

Mfties     .  . 

♦Vi 

60 

2 

Alhothis .  . 

Atu    .   .  . 

Tela  .    .  . 

TeU  .    .  , 

t'lT 

27 

3 

Keiikenes  . 

■  • 

Ateth .    .  . 

•  • 

31 

39 

4 

I'cnt'phes 

.  .  .a   .    .  . 

AUi    .    .  . 

•  • 

23 

42 

6 

Usaphaldes  . 

IIe«ep-U  .  . 

Ilest'ivtl  .  . 

Ilctiep-ti  .  . 

20 

20 

6 

Miebidos 

Mer-ba-pen  . 

Mer-ba-pa  . 

Mer-ba-pen  . 

2»J 

20 

m 

1 

Semetnpses  . 

Men-Ka-nefer 

Sfiu-«'n-I*tali 

Seu)-«ii-I*iah 

18 

18 

8 

Bieiifches  . 

. .  .buhu  .  . 

Kebh  .    .  . 

Keb-hti   .  . 

2<J 

2rt 

Total  2'>3       2(53)  2.')2  or  '2oil  (L.  2.j») 


The  first  Imman  kinjj  who,  according  to  (Jreek  authors  a,s  well  as  acconl- 
ing  to  the  Egyptian  lists  of  kings,  ruled  over  the  Nile  Valley  was  Menes.  called 
Mena  in  Egyptian.  His  family  came  from  Tciii,  a  spot  in  Middle  Egypt, 
the  (ireek  This  [or  Thinis]  in  Abydos,  a  place  which  formed  a  certain 
religious  centre  of  the  kingdom  down  to  a  late  j»eriod.  Mencs  himself,  it  is 
true,  soon  ijuitted  the  place  and  built  his  residence  on  another  more  favoura- 
bly situated  spot,  the  place  where  the  fruitful  plains  of  the  Delta  began. 
This  new  capit^il  is  Memphis,  the  city  that  flourished  down  to  the  latest 

?eriods  of  Egyptian  history  lus  a  royal  residence  and  a  commercial  centre, 
'he  foundation  of  the  place  is  to-day  exposed  to  the  flooding  of  the  Nile  ; 
this  was  already  the  case  in  ancient  days,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  protect 
the  ground  from  this  danger  by  a  ])owerful  dam.  The  dike  which  he  con- 
structed is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  called  (^ocheiche.  And  this 
dike  to  this  day  secures  the  whole  province  of  (lizeh  from  the  floods. 

This  danger  of  flooding  is  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Nile  itself 
than  from  the  natural  canal,  called  Bahr  Yusuf  ["  River  of  Joseph 
which  skirts  the  Libyan  Desert.  Thus  the  topographical  conditions  of  this 
place  have  hardly  varied  at  all  from  the  time  of  Menes.  The  ruined  site  of 
ancient  Memphis  is  now  traced  by  only  a  few  monuments,  and  the  excava- 
tions here  have  been  very  unproductive,  while  even  in  the  days  of  the  Arabs 
the  remnants  of  the  town  aroused  the  highest  admiration  in  Arabian  authors. 
At  all  events  the  name  has  remained,  and  to  this  day  the  great  mound  at 
Mitraheni  is  called  Tel-el-Monf,  the  mound  of  Monf.    The  ancient  Egyp- 
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tian  Hiime  was  Men-nefer,  "the  good  phiee,"  the  sucrcd  name  ila-klia-i'tah, 
the  house  of  the  divine  person  of  Puih/*  just  as  Ptah  lias  remained  for  all 
time  the  chief  <^od  of  tlu-  city.  From  ihis  name,  witli  Imt  little  right,  It  has 
bet-n  sou  gilt  lo  (k'rive  the  (iret'k  naiue  of  the  country  of  K^^yjil. 

The  act<i,  whicli  for  the  rest  are  ascribed  to  Menes,  are  just  those  with 
which  the  first  prince  of  a  country  in  usually  accredited.  According  to  the 
Greeks  he  founded  in  Memphis  the  great  temple  of  Ptah,  the  very  first  tem- 
ple in  Egypt  ;  he  regulated  the  sen'ice  in  llic  tem]>le  and  the  honourini^  of 
the  god  ;  he  further  was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  tiie  cult  of  Apis. 
J^inally,  he  even  discovered  the  alphabet,  according  to  Anticlides,  fifteen  years 
(it  would  probably  be  more  leasoDable  to  read  it  15,000)  before  Phoroneus, 
the  architect  of  Argos. 

Diodorus  obliges  us  with  the  additional  information  that  King  Menes 
once  was  pursued  by  his  own  dogs,  that  he  fled  into  Lake  M<eris  and 
was  carried  to  the  opposite  shore  on  the  back  of  a  crooodile.  In  gratitude 
for,  and  in  memory  of,  his  marvellous  deliverance  he  fouiHlt'd.  so  q-oes 
the  tale,  the  town  of  (Jrocodilopolis,  and  introduced  the  veneration  of  croco- 
diles, to  whom  he  surrendered  the  use  of  the  lake.  For  himself  he  raised 
here  a  memorial  pynmrul  and  founded  the  famous  Labyrinth.  As  for  his 
character,  accordin!^  to  llie  legend,  he  was  n  luxurious  prince,  wlio  dis- 
covered the  art  of  dressing  a  meal,  and  taught  his  subjects  to  eat  in  a  reclin- 
ing posture.  In  conflict  with  this  is  the  account  of  Manetho,  which  depicts 
him  as  the  first  warrior-prince,  and  makes  him  fight  the  Libyans.  Accord- 
ing  to  Manetho  he  met  his  death  through  hf  intj  swallowed  by  a  hippopota- 
mus. According  to  a  widely  spread  but  quite  unauthentic  story,  he  had 
in  earlier  life  loet  his  only  son  Maneros,  and  the  nalion  had  composed  a  dirge 
on  the  subject  etuitled  ^^Maneros,**  of  which  text  and  melody  are  supposed 
to  have  survived  for  long. 

Down  to  a  late  peritMl  Menes  was  lionoured  Jis  a  god  in  Egypt.  In  tiiis 
capacity  he  appears  on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  as  the  first  of  the  kings  ;  his 
statue  is  carried  round  in  a  procession  in  the  Ramesseum,  and  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  a  priest  of  the  statues  of  X^'ctaiielx)  I,  by  the  name 
of  L'n-nefer,  was  entrusted  with  Ids  worship.  His  name  lasted  in  Egypt 
even  longer  than  his  worship  ;  it  was  borne  by  one  of  the  most  important 
Coptic  saints,  who  lived  at  the  l^ginning  of  the  fourth  century  and  to  whom 
a  chuvch  in  old  Cairo  is  yet  dedicated. 

Tfta  :  Styled  Athothis  I  In-  Eratosthenes,  he  is  supposed  to  have  ruled 
for  lilty-ume  years.  According  to  Manetho,  he  constructed  the  royal  castle 
of  Memphis  and  wrote  a  work  on  anatomy,  being  particularly  occupied  with 
medicine.  The  latter  supposition  is  rendered  more  conijdete  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  account,  due  to  the  Khers  ])apyrus,  tliat  a  method  for  making 
tlie  hair  grow  described  accurately  therein,  was  supposed  to  liave  been  dis- 
covered by  oiir  king's  mother,  Shesh.  For  the  rest  we  have  no  information  of 
his  ])eriod,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Menes  a  double-headed  crane 
revealed  itself  ;  this  wiis  supposed  to  be  a  si^ii  of  long  prosperity  for  Ki^^vpt. 
We  may  possibly  explain  this  legend  from  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of 
the  two  successors  of  Menes  are  formed  with  the  names  of  the  cnuunheaded  or 
ibis-headed  god,  Tehuti. 

Ata :  A  great  plague  broke  out  in  his  reign. 

Hesep-ti :  [Within  the  past  few  years  the  correct  reading  of  this  name 
has  been  shown  to  be  Sem-ti   His  Horns  name  is  Ten.] 

Sem-en-ptah :  [This  name  is  also  read  Semsu.]  According  to  Manetho 
there  was  a  great  pestilence  in  this  reign. 
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Toe  Hecojud  Dtkasiy 
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Afr. 

1 

Boethos  .  . 

. . .  .bftFll .  . 

lie-t'a-u  .  . 

Neter-ba-a  . 

89 

2 

Cbaiecboa  . 

. . .  .ka-ii .  . 

Ka-ka-u  .  . 

Ka-ka-ti  .  , 

•  * 

29 

3 

Biaotbris  . 

. . .  .neier-en 

Ba-Det«r-en . 

lita-neler-en . 

*  * 

47 

47 

4 

Tlaa  .   .  . 

Uat'nes  .  . 

Uat'Dw  .  . 

*  « 

17 

6 

Setbenes .  . 

Senta .    .  . 

8ent».   .  . 

S«n(  .  .  . 

Sent  .    .  . 

41 

•  * 

0 

Cbaires  .  . 

■  •  •  ftlClk     •  • 

l>er-ab-<ea?. 

•  » 

7 

Nefercberas . 

•  • 

Kefer-ka-Ra 

25 

«  m 

8 

SesodbrlS  . 

•  J 

48 

«  a 

» 

Cbea«rM  . 

m 

:: 

» 

•  • 

Total      .  •  m 


f  There  w  a  king  whose  Horus  name  ia  reud  Uotep-Sekheiuui,  and  who 
is  puced  by  tome  authoritieB  early  in  tlie  Ilnd  Dynasty,  but  aa  yet  wo  do 
not  even  know  his  name  as  king  of  United  Egypt.]  Ku-ku-u.  [Under 
tluH  king  the  worshiji  of  the  Apis  bulls  was  instituted.]  Baneter-en. 
Tins  18  the  iiiopiiis  ui  ii>u;kibius.  Of  high  iiu^tcilauce  for  the  whulo  of 
Egyptian  history  is  the  observation  of  Manetho  tliat  this  king  declared 
female  anccession  to  be  legitimate.  In  the  course  of  the  history  of  Egypt 
we  shall  indeed  frequently  have  occasion  to  note  what  immense  weight  this 
people  attached  to  female  succession,  an.d  how  it  is  this  which  in  innumerable 
instances  gives  the  ooloiir  of  legitimacy  to  the  assumption  of  the  throne  by  a 
sovereign  or  a  dynasty.  John  of  Antioch  makes  the  Nile  flow  with  honey 
for  eleven  days  in  the  reign  of  HinothriSt  while  Manetho  pos^mnes  this  mira> 
de  until  the  reign  u£  Nefercheres. 

The  Third  DTKASTT^i 


MimphUe* 


Ytaf  In  Maji«tlKi 
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•  « 
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as 

•  a 

2 
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 t'efa  . 
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29 

TyKiSa .   .  . 

T'atai    .  . 

T'at'ai    .  . 

Bebi  .   .  . 

•  • 

7 

4 

Mesoehrb 
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Neb^    .  . 

*  • 

Neb4ai-Ra  . 

17 

•  • 

r. 
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r">  r  ... 

TeMa    .  . 

Ter   .  .  . 

10 

•  • 

6 

T'er-tcta  .  . 

Teta   .   .  . 
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•  • 

in 

•  ■ 

Acties  .    .  . 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

42 

«  ft 

• 

Sepbnris  .  . 

8et*«i  .  .  . 

Ra-iwb-ka? 

«  « 

M 

*  ■ 

9 

Cherplierf  s  . 

Huni   .    .  . 

Ra-nefer<ka 

Ilnni  .  .  . 

Riiiii  .  .  . 

M 

•  • 

Non.— .T' iatobepioiMMiiMedtoliorB.  Total     ...  211 


Unfortunately  we  cannot  as  yet  positively  identify  Necherophes  on  the 
tablets  and  monuments.   A  new  anangement,  and  one  that  hu  much  in  its 
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favour,  is  to  connect  him  with  Neb-ka  or  Neb-ka-Ra  (No.  4,  in  Wiedemann's 
table).  This  would  join  Seker-nefer-ka  with  Sesochris  (No.  8,  Ilnd  Dynasty) 
with  the  additional  support  that  *«ochri8**  ia  plainly  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
"Seker**;  and  T'efa  with  Chenere.s,  although  the  latter  assumption  is  ad- 
mittedly the  merest  guesswork.  This  brings  T'er-sa  (or  Zeser,  as  it  is  more 
often  spelled)  opposite  Tosorthros.  We  know  that  Zeser  built  the  step* 
pycamia  of  &tqqarah  and  Ifanetho  says  that  Tosorthroa  **biiilt  a  house  of 
hewn  stones.'*  He  is  iiub  matt  important  sovereign  of  the  dynasty.  Manetho 
farther  credits  him  with  brining  the  art  of  writing  to  perfection  ;  he  is  also  . 
aappoeed  to  have  been  a  physician,  and  for  this  reason  the  divine  .^sculapiua 
of  uie  Greeks.  Fhm  Toserlaria  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty  there  an  diffei^ 
enoes  of  opinion  in  ifjgard  to  order  or  identification,  and  conaoqilBDtty  ive 
are  ttaU  at  sea  with  ngud  to  Tyxels,  Meaochzia,  and  SoiiphiB. 
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The  IVth  Dynasty  has  a  peculiar  and  unique  interest 
lor  the  eaaoal  oMerrer  of  Egyptian  hiitoiy,  became  it  was 
the  time  when  the  world-famous  pyramida  were  ereoted*  Am 

pyramids  which  were  accounted  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world  in  classicfQ 
antiauity,  and  the  name  of  which  haa 
stood,  almost  as  a  synonym  of  Egypt  for 
all  succeeding  generations.  If  one  were 
to  list  the  wonders  of  the  world  in  our 
day,  the  legitimate  number  would  swell 
far  beyond  the  classical  estimate  of 
seven  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  among 
them  all  lliere  would  lie  any  more  justly 
accounted  wonderful  than  these  same 
pjrramida.  £ven  if  eonstmeted  to-day, 
they  would  be  accounted  marvellous 
structures ;  and,  dating  as  they  do 
from  remotest  antiquity,  when  the  de- 
Tieea  of  <he  modetn  meriianic  were  yet 
undreamed  of,  they  seem  almost  miracu- 
lous. Nothing  that  any  other  land  can 
show  at  all  rivals  or  duplicates  them; 
they  are  unique,  like  Egypt  bmelf. 
What  adds  to  the  unique  interest  in  the  pyramids  is  UM  fMSt  Aat  WO 
know  almost  nothing  of  their  builders,  except  what  the.se  structures  them- 
selves relate.  The  pyramids  epitomise  the  history  of  an  epoch.  They  are 
the  standing  witness  that  Egypt  in  that  epoch  was  inhabited  by  a  highly 
civilised  people.  But  praotioall^  all  tibat  we  know  of  this  people  is  that  they 
were  the  builders  of  the  pyramids.  Even  that  is  much,  however,  and  we 
shall  advantageously  dwell  at  length  upon  these  monuments,  viewing  them 
frcnn  as  many  standpoints  as  possible — through  the  eyes  of  Diodorus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  recent  European  explorers  on  the  other.a 

Diodorus,  voicing  the  traditions  of  his  time,  gives  the  following  enter- 
taining account  of  the.se  marvels  :  * 

1  Here  and  in  saboeqaent  ezcexpts  from  Diodorus  we  oae  a  aeveolesBUhoentazy  tcaoila- 
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*•  Chemniis  [Khafu  or  Cheops],  the  Eighth  King  from  Remphis,  was  of 
Memphis,  and  Teign*d  Fifty  Years.  He  built  the  greatest  of  the  Three  P^-ra- 
inids,  whic]i  were  accotinted  amoncr«t  the  Seven  Wnndors  of  the  World. 
They  stand  towards  Lybia  a  Hundred  and  Twenty  i'  urloiif^'s  from  Memphis, 
and  Five  and  Forty  from  Nile.  The  Greatness  of  these  Works,  and  the  ex- 
cessive Labour  of  the  Workmen  seen  in  them,  do  even  strike  the  Beholders' 
with  Admiration  and  Astonishment.  The  [greatest  Leincr  Four-sqnare,  took 
up  on  every  Square  Seven  Hundred  Foot  of  Ground  in  the  Basis,  and  above 
Six  Hundred  Foot  in  height,  spiring  up  narrower  by  little  and  little,  till  it 
oome  up  to  the  Point,  the  Top  of  which  was  Six  Cubits  Square.  It*8  built 
of  solid  Marble  throuf^fhout,  of  rough  Work,  but  of  perpetual  Duration:  For 
though  it  be  now  a  Thousand  Years  since  it  was  built  (some  say  above 
Three  Thousand  and  Four  Hundred^  yet  the  Stones  are  as  firmly  joynted,  and 
the  whole  Building  as  intire  and  without  the  least  decay,  as  they  were  at  the 
first  laying  and  Erection.  The  Stone,  they  say,  was  brought  a  long  way  off, 
out  of  Arabia,  and  that  the  Work  was  rais'd  by  making  Mounts  of  Earth  ; 
Cranes  and  other  Engines  being  not  known  at  that  time.  And  that  which 
is  roost  to  be  admir*d  at,  is  to  see  such  a  Foundation  so  imprudently  laid,  as 
it  seems  to  be,  in  a  Sandy  Place,  where  there^s  not  the  least  Sign  of  any 
Earth  cast  up,  nor  Marks  where  any  Stone  was  cut  and  poliah'd  ;  so  tliat  the 
whole  Pile  seems  to  be  rear'd  all  at  once,  and  tixt  in  the  midst  of  Heaps  of 
Sand  by  some  God,  and  not  built  by  degrees  by  the  Hands  of  Men*  Some 
of  the  Egyptians  tell  wonderful  things,  and  invent  strange  Fables  ooneera- 
ing  these  VVorks,  affii  inlns^  that  the  Mounts  were  made  of  Salt  and  Salt- 
Peter,  an«l  that  they  were  melted  by  the  Inundation  of  the  Kiver,  and  being 
so  dissolved,  everything  was  washt  away  but  the  Building  itself.  Rut  this 
is  not  the  Truth  of  the  thing ;  but  the  great  Multitude  of  Hands  that  rais'd 
the  Mounts,  tlie  same  carry 'd  hi\<  i:  the  Earth  to  the  Place  wlience  they  dnq- 
it,  for  the^'  say  tliere  were  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  Th.ousand  Men  iinploy'd 
in  this  Work,  and  the  Whole  was  scarce  complcated  in  Twenty  Years  time. 

"When  thi^  King  was  dea<l,  his  H  rather  Cephres  [Khaf-Ila]  succeeded 
him,  and  reign'd  Six  and  Fifty  Years:  Some  say  it  was  not  lii.s  Ilrother,  but 
his  S()n  Chal)ryis  that  came  to  the  Crown  :  i>ut  all  agree  in  liiis,  that  the 
Successor,  in  imitation  of  his  Predecessor,  erected  another  Pyramid  like  to 
the  former,  both  in  Structure  and  Artificial  Workmanship,  but  not  near  so 
large,  every  square  of  (he  liasis  being  only  a  Furlong  in  Dreadtli. 

"Ujion  tlie  ET^'eater  Pyrannd  was  inscrih'd  tlie  value  of  llv  Herbs  and 
Onions  that  were  spent  upon  tlie  Labourers  during  tlio  Works,  whicli 
amounted  to  above  Sixteen  Hundred  Talents. 

"There's  notldng  writ  upon  tlie  lesser:  Tin'  Entrance  and  Ascent  is 
only  on  one  side,  cut  l»y  steps  into  tlio  main  .Sione.  Althougli  the  Kings 
dcsign'd  these  Two  fur  their  Sei)ulciiers,  yet  it  hapen'd  that  neither  of 
them  were  there  bnriVl.  For  the  People,  being  incensed  at  them  by  reason 
of  the  Toyl  and  Labour  thoy  wei"e  put  to,  and  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
of  tiu?ir  Kin.:2:>i  tliri  if  cue*!  to  t\r.\'^  their  Carkasscs  out  of  their  Graves,  and 
pull  them  by  piece-meai,  and  cast  tliem  to  tlie  Dogs ;  and  thereiore  both  of 
them  upon  their  Beds  commanded  their  Servants  to  bury  them  in  some 
obscure  place. 

'•  After  him  rcijrnM  ^fycerinus  [^^encheres]  Cotlicrwiso  call'd  Chcrinus) 
the  Sou  of  him  who  built  the  tirst  Pyramid.  This  Prince  began  a  Third; 
bat  di^  before  it  was  finish'd ;  every  square  of  the  Basis  was  Three  Hun- 
dred Foot.  The  Walls  for  fifteen  Stories  high  were  Mlaclv  Marble  like  that 
of  Thebes,  the  rest  was  of  the  same  Stone  with  the  other  Pyramids.  Though 
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the  other  I'vraTnids  went  hoyonrl  this  in  greatness,  yot  this  far  excell'd  the 
rest  in  the  CuhoHity  of  the  .Structure  and  the  largeness  of  the  Stones.  On 
that  aide  of  the  Pyramid  towards  the  North,  was  inscribM  the  Name  of  tiie 
Founder  Mecerinus.  This  King,  they  say,  detesting  the  severity  of  the 
former  Kings,  carried  himself  all  his  Days  pfontly  and  graciously  towards  all 
his  Subjects,  and  did  all  that  pocwibly  hu  could  to  gain  their  Love  and  Good 
Will  towards  him;  besides  other  things,  lie  expended  vast  Sums  of  Money 
upon  the  Oracles  and  Worship  of  the  Gods;  and  bestowing  large  Gifts  upon 
honest  Men  whom  he  judgkl  to  be  ittjor'di  and  to  be  hardly  dealt  with  in 
the  Courts  of  Justice. 

"There  are  otiier  Pyramids,  every  Square  of  which  are  Two  Hundred 
Foot  in  the  Basis ;  and  in  all  things  like  unto  the  other,  except  in  bigness. 
It*s  said  lliat  these  Tliree  last  Kings  built  them  for  their  Wives. 
■  "It  is  not  in  the  least  doubted,  but  that  these  Pyramids  far  excel  all  the 
other  Works  throughout  all  Kgypt,  not  only  in  the  GrealnesH  and  Costs  of 
the  Building,  but  in  the  Ezcellenoy  of  the  Worknuuiahip :  For  the  Arehi- 
teets  Cthey  say)  are  much  more  to  be  adrair'd  than  the  Kings  themselves 
that  were  at  the  Cost.  For  tliose  |jerformM  all  bv  their  own  Ingenuity,  but 
these  did  nothing  but  by  the  Wealth  handed  to  them  by  descent  from  their 
Fredeoeaaoiis,  and  by  the  Toyl  and  Labour  of  other  Men.*** 

▲  HODBBN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  PTBAMID8 

The  Egyptians  of  the  Tlieban  period  were  compelled  to  form  their 

opinions  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Mcmphite  dynasties  in  the  same  way 
as  we  do,  less  by  the  positive  evidence  of  their  acts  than  by  the  size  and 
number  of  their  monuments :  they  measured  the  maguiliceuce  of  Clieops 
TKhuf u]  by  the  dimensions  of  his  pyranud,  and  all  nations  having  followed 
this  example,  Cheops  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  three  or  four  names 
of  former  times  whicli  sound  familiar  to  our  ears.  The  hills  of  (lizeh  in  his 
time  terminated  in  a  bare,  wind-swept  tableland.  A  few  solitary  niastabas 
were  scattered  here  and  there  on  its  surfooe,  similar  to  those  whose  ruiua 
still  crown  the  hill  of  Dahshur. 

The  S])]nnx,  buried  even  in  ancient  times  to  its  shoulders,  raised  its  head 
halfway  down  the  eastern  slope,  at  its  southern  angle  ;  beside  him  the 
temple  of  Osiris,  lord  of  the  Necropolis,  was  fast  disappearing  under  the 
sand  ;  and  still  farther  back,  old  abandoned  tombs  honeycombed  the  rock. 

Cheops  [Khufu]  chose  a  site  for  his  pyramid  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  plateau,  whence  a  view  of  the  city  o£  the  White  Wall,  at  the  same  time 
of  the  holy  city  of  Helioj^olis,  could  be  obtained.  A  ■  small  mound  which 
commanded  this  prospect  was  roughly  squared,  and  incorporated  into  the 
masonry;  the  rest  of  tlie  site  was  h'N  elled  to  receive  the  first  course  of  stones. 

The  pyrHniid  when  completed  had  a  height  of  4T6  feet  on  a  base  704  feet 
square  ;  but  the  decaying  influence  of  time  has  reduced  these  dimensions  to 
450  and  780  feet  respectively.  It  possessed,  up  to  the  Arab  conquest,  its  poU 
ished  fa(;ing,  coloured  by  age.  and  so  subtly  jointed  that  one  would  have 
8ai«l  that  it  was  a  single  slab  from  top  to  bottom.  The  work  of  facing  the 
pyramid  began  at  the  top  ;  that  uf  the  point  wiis  first  placed  in  position,  then 
the  courses  were  successively  covered  until  the  bottom  was  reached. 

In  the  interior  every  device  had  been  employed  to  conceal  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  sarcophagus,  and  to  discourage  the  excavators  whom  chance  or 
persistent  search  might  have  put  upon  the  right  track.  1  heir  first  ditliculty 
would  be  to  disooTer  the  entrance  under  the  limestone  casing.    It  lay  hidden 
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almost  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  face,  on  the  level  of  the  eighteenth 
courbe,  at  about  forty-five  feet  above  the  ground.  A  movable  flagstone, 
working  on  a  stone  piYOt,  diseuieed  it  so  effectively  thet  no  one  except  the 
priests  and  custodians  eonld  have  distinguished  tliis  stone  from  its  neigh- 
bours. When  it  wa.s  ti1t^»<l  up,  a  ya\>Tiiiig  ])assage  was  reveah'd,  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of  four  feet.  The  pat^sage  is  an  incliued 
phtne,  extending  partly  throt^h  the  maeoniy  end  pertly  thronsh  the  lolid 
rock  for  a  distance  of  318  feet ;  it  pa^es  through  an  unlfauebed  diamber  and 
ends  in  cui-de-sao  59  feet  farther  on. 

The  Great  Pyxuinid  was  called  Khut,  **the  Horizon,**  in  which  Khofu 
had  to  be  swallowed  up,  as  his  father,  Uie  Sua,  was  engulfed  evenr  evening  in 
the  horizcMi  of  the  west.  It  oontained  on^  the  chanibwa  of  the  deceased, 
without  a  \vor<\  of  inscription,  and  we  should  not  know  to  whom  it  belonged, 
if  the  masou8,  during  its  construe aou,  had  not  daubed  here  and  there  in  red 
paint  among  their  private  nuurka  the  name  of  the  king  and  the  date  of  hia 
reign.  Won^liip  was  rendered  to  this  Pharaoh  in  a  temple  constructed  a 
little  in  front  of  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  pyramid,  hut  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 

Pharaoh  had  no  xraed  to  wait  until  he  was  mnmnUfted  before  he  became  a 
god;  religious  rites  in  his  honour  were  established  on  his  a^^c^nsbn;  and 
manv  of  t!ie  individuals  who  mMtlf  My>  liis  court  nttnolied  themselves  to  hig 
double  long  I  n  fiio  his  double  had  become  disembodied.  They  served  him 
ftJthfullv  dunug  their  life,  to  repose  finally  in  his  shadow  in  the  little  pyra- 
mids and  mastaraa  which  duatered  around  him.  Of  Dadef*  Ra  (or  Tatf>]Ra), 
his  immediate  successor,  we  can  probably  say  that  he  reigned  ei  rrht  years. 

^ This  is  according  to  the  Abydos  and  Saqqarah  liste,  but  his  chrono- 
logical position  is  still  uncertain.  Tlie  iiu»cnption  of  Mertitefs,  one  of 
Sneferu*8  queens,  mention.s  tliat  she  was  later  a  favourite  of  Khufb,  and 
even  in  her  oM  acre,  of  Khaf-Ra.  This,  if  tnip,  Avmild  learo  no  spare  for 
Dadef-Ra  between  these  reigns,  so  he  was  either  a  co-regent  or  successor. 
In  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  his  priests  give,  in  several  instances,  the  succession 
aa  Khufn,  Khaf^fLa,  Dadel-Ra.  Professor  Petrie  identifies  him  with  the 
Rhatoises  of  Manetho,  and  so  makes  Iiim  the  third  successor  of  Khufu, 
but  Professor  Maspero,  in  liis  reading  Dadef-Ka,"  distinctly  dissents  from 
any  such  recognition.  It  is  possible  that  this  king  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Pnnoe  Hortotef ,  son  of  Khufn,  who,  aa  the  hero  of  a  famona  tale,  la  one  of 
the  best-known  characters  of  early  Egyptian  literature.J 

But  Khaf-Ra  (or  Khephren),  the  next  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
erected  temples  and  a  gigantic  pyramid,  like  his  father.  He  placed  it  some 
894  foet  to  the  aonthweat  of  that  of  (%eops  (Khufu);  and  called  it  Ur,  «*tiie 
Qreat.**  It  is,  however,  smaller  than  its  neighbour,  and  altaina  a  height  of 
only  443  feet,  but  at  a  distance  the  difference  m  height  disappears,  and  many 
travellers  have  thus  been  led  to  attribute  the  same  elevation  to  the  two. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  pyramid  are  of  the  simplest  ebaraelar; 
they  consist  of  a  granite-built  passage  carefully  concealed  in  the  north  faoCi 
running  at  first  at  an  ancrle  of  25°,  and  then  horizontally,  nntW  stopped  by  a 
granite  barrier  at  a  point  which  indicates  a  change  of  direction;  a  second 
passage,  which  begins  on  the  ontside,  at  a  distance  of  some  yards  in  advance 
of  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  proceeds,  after  passing  through  an  unfinished 
chamber,  to  rejoin  the  first;  finally,  a  chamber  hollowed  in  the  rock,  but 
surinounted  by  a  pointed  roof  of  fine  limestone  slabs.  The  sarcophagus  was 
of  granite,  anil,  like  that  of  Khufu,  bore  ueither  the  name  of  a  king  nor  the 
wprcaontation  of  a  god. 
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Of  Kimf-lU's  SODS,  Men-kau-lla  (Lhu  Myoeriiius  of  the  Greeks),  who  wiis 
his  Bacoessor,  could  scarcely  dream  of  excelling  his  father  and  grandfather  ; 
liis  pyramid,  *Mhe  Supreme"  (Her),  barely  attained  an  elevation  of  216  feet, 
and  was  exceeded  in  lieip^ht  by  those  which  were  built  at  a  later  date.  Up 
to  oiie-fourtii  of  its  height  it  was  faced  with  syenite,  and  the  remainder,  up 
to  the  fmmmit,  with  limestone.  For  lack  of  time,  doabtless,  the  dressing^  of 
the  gruiii;  was  not  completed,  but  the  limestone  received  all  the  polish  it 
was  capable  of  taking.  The  enclosing  wall  was  extended  to  the  north  so  as 
to  meet,  and  be  of  one  width  with,  that  of  the  Second  F^'ramid.  The  temple 
was  connected  with  the  plain  by  a  long  and  slmost  straight  caasewaj,  whidi 
ran  for  the  gieater  part  of  its  course  upon  an  embankment  raised  abova  tho 
neighbouring  ground. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  pyramid  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  bears  witness  to  changes  brought  abont  unexpectedly  in  the  course  of 
construction.  The  original  central  mass  probably  did  not  exceed  180  feet 
in  ]irf'adth  at  the  bane,  with  a  vertinal  hpiEfht  of  Ini  feot.  It  contained  a 
sloping  passage  cut  into  the  kill  itself,  and  an  oblong  low-roofed  cell  devoid 
of  ornament.  The  main  bulk  of  the  work  had  been  already  completed,  and 
the  casing  not  yet  begun,  when  it  was  decided  to  modify  the  proportions  of 
the  whole.  Men-kan-Ra  was  not,  it  appears,  the  eldest  son  and  appointed 
heir  of  Khaf-ila ;  while  still  a  mere  prince  he  was  preparing  for  himself 
a  pyramid  similar  to  those  which  lie  near  ^  the  Horizon,"  when  the  deaths 
<n  his  father  and  brother  called  htm  to  the  throne. 

What  was  sufficient  for  him  as  a  rhild,  was  no  longer  suitnLlr-  for  him  as 
a  Pharaoh  ;  the  mt\ss  of  the  structure  was  increa.scd  to  its  present  dimensions, 
and  a  new  inclined  pasi>age  was  eflecled  in  it,  at  tlw  end  of  which  a  hail 
panelled  with  granite  gave  access  to  a  kind  of  antechamber.  The  lattw 
coinmunioated  l)y  a  horizontal  corridor  with  the  first  vault,  which  was 
deepened  for  the  occasion ;  the  old  entrance,  now  no  longer  of  use,  was 
rongbly  tilled  up. 

Men-kau-Ra  did  not  find  his  last  resting-place  in  this  upper  level  of  the 
interior  orf  the  pyramid  :  a  narrow  passage,  hidden  behind  the  slabbing  of 
the  second  chamber,  descended  into  a  secret  crypt,  lined  with  granite  and 
covered  with  a  barrel-vaulted  roof.  The  sarcophagus  was  a  single  block  of 
blue-black  basalt,  polished,  and  carved  into  the  form  of  a  house,  with  a 
facade  having  th^  doors  and  three  Openings  in  the  form  of  windows,  the 
whole  framed  in  a  roinided  moulding  and  surmounted  by  a  j^^rojecting  cor- 
nice such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  the  temples.  The  mummy-case  of 
eedar-wood  had  a  men's  head,  and  was  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  human  body  i 
it  was  neither  painted  nor  gilt,  but  an  inscription  in  two  columns,  cut  on  its 
front,  contained  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  a  prayer  on  his  behalf. 

The  example  given  by  Khufu,  Khaf-Ua,  and  Men-kau-lta  was  by  no  means 
lost  in  later  times.  From  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  to  the  end  of  the  XI  Vth 
Dynasty  —  during  more  than  fifteen  bund,  ad  years  —  the  construction  of 
pyramids  was  a  common  state  affair,  jirnviilr  l  fnr  by  the  administration. 

Not  only  did  the  Phanuihs  build  tlicui  lor  themselves,  but  the  princes 
and  princesses  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Pharaohs  constrncted  theirs, 
each  one  according  to  his  resources  ;  three  of  these  secondary  mausoleums 
are  ranged  opposite  the  eastern  side  of  "tlie  Horizon,"  three  opposite  the 
Hoiitheru  face  of  ''the  Supreme,"  and  every wlu^re  else  —  near  Ahusir,  at 
Suqqarah,  at  Dahshur,  or  in  the  Fayum  —  the  majority  of  the  royal  pyra- 
mios  attracted  arotmd  them  a  more  or  less  numerous  cortege  of  pyramids  of 
prinoely  foundation  often  debased  in  shape  and  faulty  in  proportion./ 
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THE  BUILDEUij  OF  TIIK  PVUAMIDS 

Snefeni  is  the  first  ruler  of  Egypt  of  whose  <lpeds  we  know  something.  .\ 
relief  with  an  ia^ci  iptiou  in  Wady  Magharuli  on  the  peninsula  of  Siuai  repre- 
■ents  liim  as  slaying  the  robbeMike  tribes  of  the  desert,  the  Mentu,  with  ». 
dub*  According  to  the  imoriptions  of  the  Xlith  Dynasty  in  Sarbut-el-Hadiniti 
it  appears  that  he  was  considered  as  founder  of  the  Egyptian  tlominioii  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  His  memory  was  honoured  lor  main'  years  ;  iiis 
wvMSilip  was  ohm  mentioned,  and  in  literary*  works  his  bountifnl  reign  wa» 
also  called  to  mind.  He  was  probably  buried  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  which 
has  the  appeanuiee  of  terraces,  at  Medum,  the  opening  of  which  was  hei^un 
a  short  while  ago.  In  one  of  the  neighbouring  tomlui  a  statue  was  found  of 
its  architect,  Henka*  and  pEobably  the  remaining  tombs  at  Medum  belong 
to  this  epoch. 

Sncferu's  successor  Khufu,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  was  the  builder  of 
the  largest  pyramid.  The  construction  of  temples  was  also  attributed  to> 
him  (the  temple  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Pyramids,"  Isis,  in  Gizeh,  and  the  pliui- 
ning  of  the  temple  of  Deiulerah),  and  the  town  of  Menat  Khufu  bears  hit 
name.  also  fought  in  the  ])eiun.sula  of  Sinai.  In  front  of  tiie  immense 
s<^[)ii!('hre  of  tiie  kinq;,  his  wives  or  otlu-r  relatives  are  buried  in  three  small 
pyrainidn,  and  around  ihem  in  mastabas  the  nobles  of  his  court.  What 
the  Greeks  relate  concerning  the  oppression  of  Egypt  by  Khufu  and  Khaf-Ra 
and  of  their  ungodliness,  whilst  Men-kau-Ra  as  the  builder  of  the  small 
Pyramid  is  looked  on  as  a  riijhtenus  and  just  ruler,  are  their  own  words  which 
they  place  in  the  mouth  t)f  ilie  Egyptians  ;  such  a  conception  is  remote  from 
the  truth,  and  the  picture  which  we  gain  from  the  tombs  of  the  period  i» 
throughout  bright  and  cheerful.  Certainly  every  contemporary  was  proud 
of  having  taken  part  in  this  piant  eonstrttrtion. 

After  the  short  reign  of  Tatf-iia  followed  Khaf-Ha,  the  builder  of  ilie 
aeoond  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  to  which  time  probably  dates  back  the  enigmati- 
cally immense  construction  of  granite  and  alabaster  to  the  south  of  the 
Great  Spliinx ;  the  fragments  of  nine  statues  of  the  king  were  found  in  it. 
His  ne.xt  followers  were  Meu-kau->Ila,  the  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus,  the- 
buUder  of  the  third  pyramid  at  Gizeh,  and  Shepses-ka-f,  of  whom  we  learn 
something  definite  throuj^li  the  biography  of  PtahoShepees,  buried  in  Saq- 
qarah.  He  had  ftirmorly  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Mt  n-kau-Ua  with 
the  cbUdreu  of  the  king ;  he  grew  up  under  Shepses-ka-f,  who  gave  him  his- 
eldest  daughter  to  wife,  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  appointed  him  as- 
secretary  to  all  constructions  which  he  planned  to  build. 

The  circumstance,  that  there  is  nn  mention  of  \varlike  exjjedition^;  cither  in 
this  biography  or  in  other  monuments  of  this  epoeli,  but  tliat  peaceful  under- 
takings, journeys,  and  festivals,  and  above  ull,  the  coastrucliuns  of  the  king„ 
are  continually  quoted,  is  an  important  sign  of  the  character  of  the  times 

Manetho  now  makes  three  kings  follow  for  thirty-eight  years,  wlio  are  no- 
where mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  and  t  lien  begins  a  new  dynsvsty  (the  Vth ). 
with  Usercheies,  which  sprang  from  Elephantine.  But  in  the  monuments 
it  is  stated  that  Shepses-ka^f  was  immediately  followed  by  Uskaf  (or  User- 
ka-f)  [Usercheres].  At  the  most,  only  short  interregnums  can  have 
intervened,  and  Prince  Sechem-ka-Ra  lived  tinder  five  kings,  Khaf-Ra.  Men- 
kau-lia,  Shepses-ka-f,  Uskaf,  and  Sahu-Ka,  whoso  reigns  occupied  about  a 
century.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  new  family  came  to  the  throne  either  in 
a  peaceful  or  violent  manner  ;  in  the  Turin  papyrus  the  portion  which  prob* 
aoly  contained  Uskafs  reign  has  completely  fallen  out. 
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We  learn  very  little  of  Uskaf  or  Usercheres.  His  successor  Sahu-Ra, 
on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  rulers  of  the  time.  He  also 
fought  in  Wady  Magharah.  The  next  kings  cannot  be  placed  in  their  order 
with  certainty.  The  Turin  papyrus  allows  eight  reigns,  mostly  short,  to  fol- 
low, and  at  the  Hfth  introduces  a  gap ;  the  lists  of  Abydos  and  Saqqarah 
have  only  given  us  three  names.  Only  Nefer-ar-ka-Ra  and  especially  An,  the 
first  king  who  gave  himself  a  title  (Uaer-en-Ha),  were  at  all  important. 
Then  followed  Men-kau-hor  (reign  of  eight  years),  Assa,  with  the  name  of 
Tat-ka-Ra  (twenty -eight  years ),  and  Unas  (thirty  years),  of  whom  the  first 
and  second,  like  An,  left  mouumeuts  commemorative  of  their  victories  oa 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  first  epoch  of  Egyptian  history  closes  with  the  reign  of  Unas.  Al- 
most three  hundred  ye.irs  had  passed  since  Sneferu  liad  built  ujjhis  pyramid  and 
celebrated  his  victory  in  Wady  Magharah.    Throughout  the  whole  period 
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Memphis  was  the  central  point  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  necropolis  almost  the 
only  source  of  our  instruction.  After  the  death  of  Unas  —  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  died  in  peace  or  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution — a  new  race 
ascended  the  throne  and  the  centre  of  Egyptian  life  liegins  gradually  to  shift 
itself.  The  Turin  papyrus  rightly  makes  the  first  principal  division  here, 
and  gives  the  sum  of  all  the  reigns  from  Menes  to  Unas;  but  the  figures  are 
unfortunately  lost  to  us. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  kings  in  which  the  lists  of  Manetho  for  the  lllrd^ 
IVth,  and  Vth  Dynjusties  are  compared  with  tlie  lists  of  the  Turin  papy- 
rus, the  Abydos  tablet,  the  Saqqarah  tablet,  and  the  wall  list  of  Karnak.* 
It  will  be  recalled  that  these  lists,  taken  togetlier,  furnish  us  with  the  chief 
information  at  present  accessible  as  to  the  true  sequence  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tian rulers.  Notwithstanding  its  somewhat  forbidding  api>earance  at  first 
glance,  this  tablet  will  repay  careful  study.  It  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
the  different  lists  must  be  pieced  together  in  an  attemjjt  to  form  a  complete 
record.  It  shows,  also,  how  widely  the  Hellenised  names  of  Manetho's  list 
differ  from  the  Egyptian  originals ;  suggesting  the  extent  to  which  suriuise 
must  sometimes  enter  into  identification.  Indeed,  it  would  l>e  hard  to  tell 
which  were  the  greater  misfortune  :  the  disappearance  of  Manet ho's  his- 
tory, or  the  accident  by  which  the  Turin  papyrus  was  broken  into  scores  of 
little  pieces  only  to  be  restored  in  an  unscientific  and  almost  worthless  con- 
dition by  Seyffarth.a 
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la. 

14. 
1& 

16. 
17. 

18. 
W. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
IS. 


[oa.386&^3agO«A| 


Taftark|>ynM  ir.}.  AkvaonTUblM  f  A.),  8«(q|Mh 

Manetbo 

1. 

Zqht,  p.  a.  8. 

V^MM  TIT 

iiyn.  Ill 

— S  lOMnUKNI 

XV  yem 

Gap  ill  ilyiiii-'iy 

,    11)  years 

0  xvMnwu 

IV  yBHV 

2. 

ZesiT  IVtu,  r.  A.  S. 

fl  years 

S. 

Sel'e»,  A. ;  Neb-ka-Ra,  S. 

0  years 

4. 

Nefer-fear-RB,  A.;  UiinU  B. 

,  21  yean 

• 

5. 

Sneferu,  A.  8.  K* . 

,   2 1  years 

i»yn.  IV- 

—  1  soriB      *  « 

A 
V. 

tflinrn    A  ft 

i  Runhia 

.      03  yean 

7. 

TMf-Rm,  A.  8. 

,     8  years 

8. 

KhaMla,  A.  S.  . 

t  JMIB 

:i  Supbis    .  • 

06  yean 

». 

Mf'Ti-kivu-Ka,  A.  S. 

f  yeaw 

4  Mf'nchcreB 

63  yean 

10. 

ShepBCS-ka-f,  A.  b. 

i  yean 

S  IthaloiMs 

S6  ywn 

C  Biehocli 

SSywn 

7  S«!bcrcbere8  . 

,        7  years 

8  Tamphthui 

9  yean 

11. 

[Us-Iuk-f,  A.  S.]  . 

.  mteBlngJ 

Dyn.  V. 

-1  Uwidi«M 

18y^ 

IS. 

(A.  S.  KL]  8aha-B»  . 

18-88  y«Mi 

Here  bdong: 
KiItm,  a.  i  and  MonvD. 
Kafftv-itfti  A.      ■     ■  ■ 
Net«r>M-kft-Rft,  and 

Monam  

ITala^UtfhRa*  &  . 


4  yean 
8y«an 


7  yean 
12  yearn 
f  ymn 

Qtf  In  Dyna.<;ty 
Akaa-hor,  Monum.  .  .  7  years  ^ 
and  p«rliaps  Abtw  .  .  ?  yean 
[  User-en -Ua,  An.  A.  K.]  10-UO  years 
Meu-kau-bor,  1'.  A.  S. .  .  8  years 
Tat-ka-Ka,  Assa.,  V.  A.  S.  K.  28  years 
UnM,  P.  A,  &    .  .30  years 

Total  M  aerenteen  relgm,    836-878  y«an 


Td  theflo  mtist  be  added  aix  reigna ;  the  dim^ 
tlon  of  whkdi  li  unknonni. 


8  N«|>herehereB 
4  8Wna  . 
8 


6  Rhathorea 

7  Mencheres 

8  Taocberea 

9  Onam 


80  yean 
7yaan 


44  yean 
0  yean 
44  yean 


Totals  gire  277  yean  for  Dyn,  IV,  348  for 
\yjn.  V,  (jifleriBf  from  tiw  auna  of  ilia 
aingiie  raigiML 


If  we  allow  fifteen  years  for  each  of  the  six  missing  reigns,  we  get  for 
the  period  from  Zeser  t  Uniur  about  350  years.  For  the  something  liko 
nineteen  kings  of  the  Turin  Papyrns  from  Menes  to  Zeser  (exclusive)  there 
falls,  then,  aiKJut  350  years,  from  Metie.s  to  Siieferu  (oxclmjivc)  therefore, 
about  3"i0,  from  Sneferu  to  Unaa  about  300,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
indications  on  the  monomenta.  (According  to  the  most  reliable  of  the 
leported  figures  of  Manetho  the  firat  tihree  dynasties  lasted  769  yean* 
the  IVth  and  Vth  525  years. )& 

Very  recent  discoveries  have  thrown  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  the 
obscurities  of  the  Vth  Dynasty,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Idnsa 
Nos.  13-19  bracketed  in  the  above  table.    The  latest  research  has  dcvelopea: 

(1)  That  Kakaa  (No.  13)  must  be  only  another,  and  probably  per- 
Bonal,  name  of  either  Nefer-ar>ka-Ra  or  Shepses-ka-Ha,  probably  of  the 
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(2)  That  the  Akau-hor  of  u  few  monuments  is  probnbly  the  pefBOOal 
name  of  Nefer-kha-Ha  (,Saqqarah  tablet ) ;  now  read  Nefer-f-iia. 

We  mav  also  now  reject  the  Nefer-Ra  (No.  14)  and  the  Ahtes  (No.  19) 
and  Qonsider  the  Vth  Dynasty,  beginning  with  Uskaf  and  ending  with 
Unas  to  consist  of  nino  kings,  and  to  have  lasted  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

Various  monuments  have  come  down  to  us  from  tiie  V'lh  Dynasty, 
including  inaoriptions  on  steles  and  tablets,  an  alabaster  vase,  a  polidied 

ink  slab  and  scarabs.  Among'  the  most  interesting^  remains  of  the  period 
is  a  papyrus  roll  found  in  IHWS  at  Saqqamli  near  the  Step  Pyramid.  This 
papyrus  contains  an  account  of  the  reign  of  King  Tat-ka-lia  or  Assa,  and  it 
IS  believed  to  be  the  oldest  fragment  of  manuaoript  in  existence.  A  much 
more  famous  papyrus  roll,  the  so-called  Prisse  Papyrus — sometimes  called 
the  oldest  book  in  the  world  —  now  in  tlie  Bibliotheque  Nationnh-  in  Paris, 
is  believed  to  be  a  copy  ot  an  original  written  in  the  time  of  A  sua.  The 
Prisse  Papyrus  itself  dates  from  tike  Xllth  Dynasty.  It  was  written  by 
one  Ptah-hotep,  spoken  of  in  the  book  itself  as  **Son  of  the  King,  of  his 
body,"  which  }>hraso  may  mean  that  the  author  wa.s  actually  tlu;  son  <if'  tlio 
king  (Brugsch)  or,  that  he  was  really  a  relative  of  the  monarch,  perhaps 
his  undo  (Petrie).  The  doonment  itself  has  a  peculiar  interest  aside 
from  its  age.  It  is  the  philosophical  moralising  of  an  old  man  who,  plain- 
tively lamenting  the  infirmities  of  age,  casts  ;i  regretful  glance  on  hy-gnne 
times  ;  yet  whose  view  on  the  whole  is  wise  and  optimistic.  It  does  the 
heart  good  and  rejoices  the  mind,"  says  Brugsch,  ''to  follow  that  old 
harangne  which  preserves  the  intimate  uiought  of  the  age  of  the  prince, 
embracing  the  whole  course  of  human  existence  in  sinijth',  cliildish  words. 
Here  is  a  nohle  les.soa  on  the  true  greatness  of  man,  for  throughout  he 
breathes  a  spirit  of  human  purity  which  finds  the  only  true  greatness  in  a 
modest  mind." 

Professor  MahafTy,  8[)eaking  in  a  somewhat  sunilar  vein,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  morals,  the  aspirations,  and  the  unsolved  social  problems 
of  the  remote  time  in  which  Ptaii-liotep  wrote  bear  a  singuhu*  resemblance 
to  those  of  to-day,  pointing  the  moral  that  humanity  has  not  greatly  changed 
in  essentials  during  the  intervening  five  or  six  thousand  years. 

After  the  Vth  D3'nasty,  which  was  regarded  l)y  the  autlior  of  tlic  Turin 
^pjrus  as  closing  an  epoch,  there  is  a  period  of  live  hundred  years  or  more 
doling  which  relativelj  little  is  known  of  Egyptian  history.  According  to 
the  lists  of  Manetho,  this  period  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  various  dynasties 
which,  vaguelv  as  they  are  known,  have  passed  info  traditional  history  as 
Dynasties  VT  to  X.  The  Turin  Papyrus  and  the  lists  of  Abydos,  iSaqqarah, 
and  Kamak  supply  us  with  various  names,  mostly  unsuggestive  of  the  names 
of  Manetho.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  exceptions  to  this,  notably 
the  king  named  third  in  Manetho's  Vlth  Dynasty,  Phllos,  who  is  believed 
to  represent  the  monarch  naniod  on  all  the  otiier  lists  as  Meri-lia,  or,  as  he 
is  more  generally  known,  Pepi,  the  latter  being  his  family  name.  This 
monarch,  who  probabljr  lived  about  8200  B.C.,  was  the  Ramses  II  of  his 
epocli.  He  luis  left  us  more  monuments  th  in  any  other  ruler  before  the 
Xllth  Dynasty.  These  include  a  pyramid  at  Saqqarali,  rock  inscriptions  in 
steles  at  Elephantine  and  elsewhere,  statuettes,  canopic  jars,  cylinders,  and 
scarabs.  The  most  notable  of  all  the  monuments  ascril)ed  to  him  is  tlie 
Red  Sphinx  of  Tanis,  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  whicli,  if  really  his, — 
the  matter  is  still  nnt  quit-t^  decidcfl  among  the  best  aiithorities,  —  is  the 
oldest  spinnx  ii.uuwu.    if  autiieutic,  the  face  of  this  spiiinx  probably  fur- 
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iiishes  a  representation  of  Pepi  which  is  doubtless  the  most  ancient  portrait 
in  ezLstence. 

A  great  builder  and  monument-maker,  he  was  a  great  conqueror  as  weU^ 

\vaging  successful  wars  against  the  Aamn  and  Herushai  who  inhabited  the 
desert  cast  of  the  Delta.  He  even  extended  his  conquests  against  "the 
land  of  the  Terehbah,"  which,  it  has  been  surmised, may  be  Syria;  or  which 
may  possibly  have  been  even  farther  to  the  north :  the  similarity  of  names 
suggests  that  the  people  referred  to  may  have  been  the  Tibaieni,  one  of  the 
smaller  peoples  of  Asia  Minor.  In  any  event,  the  warlike  expedition  against 
this  unknown  people  was  made  in  ships. 

The  moet  interesting  thing  about  King  Pepi  remains  to  be  told.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  records  of  his  deeds  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
various  ninnnmfTits  left  by  the  king  himself  contain  scant  reference  to  his 
accomplishments.  Tlie  inscription  that  enables  us  to  gain  glimpses  of  the 
life  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  epoch  is  not  the  inscription  of  the  monarch 
himself,  but  of  one  of  his  servants.  This  ofTicer  of  the  king  bore  the  name 
of  Una.  lie  waf?  of  unknown  oriL^iii,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  of  royal  blood  ;  but  lie  attained  to  the  highest  distinction.  He  had 
-come  to  be,  according  to  the  inscription  over  his  tomb,  "  Crown  bearer  of 
the  Majesty  (of  the  King),  Superintendent  of  the  storehouse,  and  Uegistrar 
^Sacred  Scribe)  of  the  docks"  for  King  Teta,  the  predecessor  of  King  Pepi. 

On  the  death  of  his  master,  Una  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  next  incumbent^  Pepi,  as  "  Chief  of  the  coffer  of  the  Majesty  (of  the 
King)  with  the  rank  of  Companion,  Scribe,  Priest  of  the  plaee  of  his  pyr»- 
mid."  "His  Majesty  was  satisfied  with  me  (beyond  all)  his  servants,"'  de- 
clares Una.  *'(He  gave  me  also)  to  hear  all  things.  I  was  alone  with  the 
liojal  Scribe,  and  oQicer  of  all  the  secrets.  The  King  was  satished  with 
me  more  than  any  of  his  chiefs,  of  his  family,  of  his  servants.'* 

The  ill  (  ription  then  goes  on  to  detail  1  services  rendered  by  Una  to 
Pepi,  and  his  son  Mer-en-Ha  as  well.  He  fully  earned  all  of  his  titles  and 
honours.  He  would  scum  to  have  been  in  charge,  not  merely  of  household 
^airs,  building  operations,  the  moving  of  monuments  and  the  like,  but  to 
have  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  and  the  eihcient  agent  of  Pepi 
in  his  conquests  at  home  and  abroad,  a8  lie  says:  "  He  sent  me  five  times, 
to  subdue  the  land  of  Heruslm  to  subdue  their  revolt  by  this  force.  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  at  it  beyond  everything  Saying,  have  revolted  the 
Negroes  of  this  tribe  of  the  land  of  Khetam,  safely  to  Takhisa;  I  sailed 
ij-i^'-i^i'i  i'l  boats  with  this  force.  I  suhd  'ed  tins  country  from  the  extreme 
frontier  on  the  North  of  the  land  of  llerusha.  Then  was  ordered  this  army 
on  the  road.  They  subdued  them  also  smiting  all  opponent.%,  there.  The 
place  was  thrown  under  my  sandals.  The  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
Mer-en-Ua  the  Divine  T^ord  the  ever  living  gave  me  to  be  a  Duke,  (Ictvernor 
of  the  South  ascending  from  Abu  to  the  North  of  the  nome  Letopolis.  1 
very  much  pleased  His  Majesty,  I  greatly  pleased  His  Majesty  to  the 
Satisfaction  of  His  Majesty." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  inscription  of  TTna  is  that 
in  which  he  pfives  details  of  the  transportation  of  the  pyramid  Kha-nefer  of 
^ler-en-Iia,  making  for  it  **a  boat  of  burthen  in  the  little  dock  iiO  cubits  in 
length  and  thirty  in  its  breadth,  put  together  in  17  days  in  the  month  of 
Kpiphi."  There  was  not  vrater  enough  in  the  river  to  t»)\v  the  i)yramid  safely, 
but  the  in.scription  continues:  "  It  was  done  by  me  forthwith  before  the  god 
<^lving).  His  Majesty  the  Divine  Lord  ordered  and  sent  me  to  excavate 
four  docks  in  the  South  for  three  boats  of  burthen,  four  transports  in  ths 
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small  basin  of  the  land  of  Uaiiat.  Tlien  tlie  rulers  of  the  countries  of 
Ararat,  Aam,  and  Ma,  supplied  the  wood  for  them.  It  was  ma<le  in  about 
■a  year  at  the  time  of  the  inumlatiou  loaded  with  very  much  grauite  fur  the 
Kha-nefer  pyramid  of  Mer-en>Ka.**   (Birch's  9  translation.) 

Aside  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  this  inscrip- 
tion of  Una  has  a  peculiar  historical  importance 
■afl  illustrating  a  phase  of  life  in  Egypt  that 
we  shall  not  see  duplicated  among  t&  oemitio 
nations  of  Asia ;  the  fact,  namely,  that  a  mere 
subject  of  the  king  could  leave  a  permanent 
record  of  his  deeds.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
it  is  the  monarch  always  who  speaks  from  the 
inscriptions ;  the  name  of  a  subject  is  never 
mentioned.  It  is  not  so  very  often,  even  in 
Egypt,  that  the  name  of  a  subject  is  heard,  but 
the  fact  that  this  sometimes  occurs  marks  a 
•distinct  difference  between  the  character  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  civilisations. 

One  other  monarch  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty 
has  gained  traditional  fame;  this  time  through 
the  Images  of  Herodotus.  This  is  the  Queen 
Nitocris.  Ilcrodotu-s,  to  be  sure,  gives  us  no 
clew  as  to  the  age  when  this  female  monarch 
ruled,  but  the  name  appears  in  the  lists  of 
Manetho.  Herodotus  was  attracted  by  the  piot- 
uresque  story  told  him  in  reference  to  Nitocris 
by  the  Iv^yptian  priests.  We  asserts  that  of  the 
names  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  sovereigns, 
successors  of  Menes,  recited  to  him  from  a  lKH>k 
by  the  Egyptian  priests,  only  one  was  a  female 
native  of  the  country.  He  continues:  '^The 
female  was  called  Nitocris,  which  was  also  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  princess.  They  afKrm 
-that  the  Egyptians  having  slain  her  brother, 
who  was  their  sovereign,  she  was  appointed  his 
successor ;  and  that  afterwards,  to  avenge  his  death,  she  destroyed  by  artifice 
a  great  number  of  Egyptians.  By  her  orders  a  huge  subterraneous  a])art- 
ment  was  constructea  professedly  for  festivals,  but  in  reality  for  a  different 
purpose.  Slie  invited  to  this  pliicc  a  threat  number  of  tliose  Iv^yptians  whom 
«he  knew  t^  be  the  principal  instruments  of  her  brother's  death,  and  then  by 
a  private  canal  introduced  the  river  amongst  them.  They  added,  that  to 
avoid  tlu;  indignation  of  the  ])eoplc,  she  suffocated  herself  in  an  apartment 
filled  with  ashes."     (Herodotus,  II,  99.) 

The  Turin  papyrus  gives  the  name  of  Nit-aqert  as  one  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Vlth  Dynasty,  so  it  would  ap()ear  that  Herodotus  was  writing  of  an 
actual  personage,  whether  or  not  the  story  that  he  tells  was  well  founded. 
Manetho  says  of  Nitocris  that  she  governed  twelve  years.  "  the  noblest  and 
most  hoaiitiful  woman  of  that  period,  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  the  builder 
of  the  Third  Pyramid."  Brugscii,  commenting  upon  this,  says:  "It  is  dilii- 
eult  to  disoovw  the  historical  foundation  for  tae  tale  of  Herodotus,  and  we 
would  only  say  that  it  must  indicate  that  about  tlie  time  of  Queen  Nitocris, 
intenieciTie  murders  and  dissensions  began  in  the  kingdom,  awakened  by 
the  poisonous  envy  of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne.''    As  to  Manetho's 
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assertion  that  Nitocrin  Imilt  tin'  Third  Pyramid,  it  has  been  exphiinfd  by 
Perring^that  the  Third  Pyramid  was  trausformud  and  enlarged  at  a  later 
date.  It  k  enggested  that "  Queen  Nitooris  took  poflsession  of  Men-kaa-Ra*ft 
torabf  left  the  king's  sarcophagus  in  a  lower  vault,  and  placed  her  own  in 
the  chamber  in  front.  If  wo  are  to  be  imided  by  the  ruined  fragments  of 
bluish  basalt  which  lie  on  the  spot,  siic  had  the  surface  of  the  monument 
faced  with  that  costly  decoratioii  of  hiiTl>b  poliahed  granite^  which  afterward 
served  inventive  Greek  story-tellers  with  a  foundation  for  the  taleof  RhoUopiij, 
the  hetaira,  who  reduced  lier  friends  to  beg-gnry  that  she  ttO^tA  obtain  vast 
sums  of  money  for  the  buUiling  of  the  pyramid." 

THB  BBA-OTIFOL  VIT0CRI8 

Various  romances  have  become  associated  with  traditions  in  reference  to 
Nitocris.  Slie  was  credited  with  supernatural  witchery,  and  it  was  said 
that  after  her  death  her  naked  spirit  naunted  the  pyramid  she  was  alleged 
to  have  built,  and  that  by  llie  magic  of  her  mere  smile  slie  drove  her  lovers 
mad.  The  story  of  her  revenge  upon  the  men  who,  in  a  riot,  liad  killed 
her  brother  the  king,  is  fpYca  bj  Herodotus  as  above.  The  brother  she 
avenged  was  Menthesouphis,  whom  Meyer  places  at  some  distance  from  her 
in  the  line.  Round  this  same  Nitocris  gathered  other  legends,  among  them 
the  original  of  our  Cinderella  story.  According  to  this  version,  Nitocris 
was  originally  a  courtesan  named  Khodopis  ("  Kosy-cheeked'*— a  transla- 
tion into  Greek  of  the  name  Nitocris).  Once  wli< n  she  was  bathing  in  the 
river,  an  castle  slolo  one  of  her  little  gilded  sandals,  and  flying  awa}'  let  it 
fall  into  the  lap  of  the  king,  who  WiW  holding  a  court  of  justice  in  the  open 
air.  He  was  so  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  tiny  shoe  that  he  had  a  search 
made  for  the  woman  wimm  it  fitted,  and  made  her  his  queen. 

BevoTid  the  liistorical  narratives  of  Una,  and  the  traditions  about  Ntto- 
cris,  only  shreds  of  kno\\]e(lge  aro  forthcoming  regarding  tiie  monarehs  of 
the  long  epoch  witli  whicii  wo  are  dealing.  The  epoch  a  whole  is  well 
characteru^ed  in  the  words  of  Brugsch:^ 

A  profound  darkness  falls  over  Egyptian  history  after  th<'  time  of  No- 
fer-ka-lla,  shrouding  even  the  faintest  irat-cs  ol'  the  existence  of  kings  \\  li<»so 
empty  names  the  tablets  of  Abydos  and  Suqqaiali  liave  preserved  to  us, 
names  without  deeds,  sounds  without  meaning,  like  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  of  unknown,  ol)srure  men.  Unless  we  are  deceived,  we  may  here  pic- 
ture a  state  split  up  into  ])ettv  kingdoms  and  scourged  I>y  civil  war  and 
regicide,  from  whose  haq  or  princes  no  saviour  arose  to  strike  down  the 
refractory  with  the  strong  arm,  grasp  with  a  firm  hand  the  loosened  rein, 
and  once  more  establish  a  central  government.^ 

In  a  fi'w  words  may  be  added  certain  mc^re  or  less  inchoate  details  as  to 
the  few  momirelis  of  the  Vlth  to  Xth  Dynasties  upon  whose  history  the 
most  recent  research  has  thrown  some  rays  of  light. 

As  for  the  VTtli  Dynasty,  the  most  modern  attempts  at  disentanglement 
place  a  Mer-en-Ua  II  and  a  Neter-ka- Ha  after  Nefer-ka-Ra  ;  ^^er-en-Ka  II 
to  correspond  witb^  the  Mentiiesuphis  of  Mauctho  as  distinct  from  the 
MethnsuphiB  [Mer-en-Ra  I]  of  the  same  historian.  The  Neter^ka-Bla  occurs 
only  on  the  Abydos  Tablet,  and  is  followed  by  Men-ka-Rii,  wliich  is  also 
found  nowhere  else.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  bearer 
of  this  name  is  identical  with  the  Nit-aqeit  of  the  Turin  papyrus  and  the 
Nitocris  of  Manetho,  and  in  this  conneotion  the  confusion  between  Men- 
kau-Ra  and  Nitocris  is  susceptible  of  another  and  perhaps  better  expUnation 
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than  tluit  offered  by  Pemng;  for  although  the  Third  Pyramid  has  been 
enlarged,  the  manner  of  its  enlargement  sliows  thiit  it  was  done  in  the  a^e 
of  the  Pyramid  builders  and  udt  so  late  an  tlie  end  of  the  Vltli  Dynasty. 
Therefore  it  is  better  to  acoept  M.  liaepero's 
thoorj^  of  the  alterations  as  tjivon  in  a  preced- 
in<;  patjp;  while  the  similarity  of  tlio  n:!mcs 
Men-kau-Ka  and  Men-ka-Ka  will  slunv  liow 
Manetho  wu  led  into  the  error  of  assigning  the 
bnildiug  of  the  Third  G^izeh  PyraDiid  to  Qaeen 
Nitocria. 

The  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Dynasties  fell  through 
causes  of  disintegration  and  decay.  The  capital 
was  transferred  to  HeracleopoliB,  presumably 
because  of  the  intrusion  of  an  outside  people 
into  the  Delta. 

Some  authorities  assign  the  dislodgment  of 
the  native  djTiasty  to  a  perplexing  lino  of  foreign 
kinofs  whose  position  still  defies  definition  ;  but 
Professor  Petrie  writing  in  1901  says :  "  The 
group  of  foreign  kings,  mainly  known  by  scarabs 
and  cylinders,  Khyan»  Samqan.  Anthar,  Yaqel>ar, 
Sheslia,  and  Uazc<l,  are  probably  «»f  the  XVth- 
XV'Ith  Dynasties,  though  some  connections  ])laco 
them  shortly  before  the  Xllth  Dynasty. "  All  we 
▼et  know  of  the  intrusion  is  concisely  stated  by 
Eiduard  Meyer:  **  We  may  witli  some  certainty 
assume  that  strange  Syrian  races  attacked  K£^yi)t 
and  probably  ruled  the  land  or  part  of  it  for  a 
while.** 

Two  legitimate  kings  of  the  IXth  or  Xth 

Dynasty  now  st^md  out  ]>rominently  ;  Ab-meri-Ra 
(Kheti}  who  may  be  the  Achthoes  of  Mauetho,  the 
first  of  his  recorded  IXth  Dynasty,  and  Ka- 

meri-Ka.  But  the  most  interest injj^  historical  information  of  this  period  is 
from  three  tombs  of  the  princes  ot  Assiut  ;  Khcti  I,  Tefa-ba,  and  Kheti  II. 

The  Thebans  had  now  practically  obtained  their  independence,  and 
eertain  circumstonces  indicate  that  the  beg^nnio^f  of  tiie  Xlth  Dynasty  was 
contemporary  with  the  Xth.  Such  a  state  of  afndrs  will  explain  the  singu- 
liir  fact  that  Manetho  assijTns  only  forty-three  years  to  the  Xlth  Dynasty. 
For  it  is  held  that  he  ignored  contemporaneous  dynasties,  and  therefore 
may  have  rejected  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  daring  which 
period  ha  does  not  recognise  the  Xlth  Dynasty  as  legitimate.^ 
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Egypt  is  tlip  mnimmpntal  land  of  the  earth,  m  ihn  Egj'ptlans  are 
the  monumental  people  of  bistory.  —  Bahon  Bl-nmen. 

The  liistory  of  civilisation  is  very  largely  the  history  »)f  a  few  great 
■cities. 

There  has  been  no  great  i)eoplo  without  iU  great  metropolis.  The  over- 
throw of  such  a  city,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh,  or  Babylon,  or  Tyre,  or  Sar- 
dis,  often  meant  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  a  nation.  And  the  mere 
transfer  of  supremacy  from  one  city  to  another  within  the  same  country 
meant  the  lieginning  of  a  new  era.  It  was  so  in  Kgypt  when  the  centre  of 
Autliority  shifted  from  Memphis  to  Thebes.  By  common  consent,  historians 
mark  the  period  in  which  Thebes  l>ecame  the  home  of  the  ruling  monarch,  and 
hence  the  capital  of  Egypt,  as  a  new  era  in  Egyptian  history.  This  new  era 
is  commonly  designated  the  Old  Theban  Kingdom,  or  tlie  ^liddle  Kingdom. 

This  era  of  the  Theban  supremacy  was  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  e|>och. 
It  saw  many  dynasties  established  and  overthrown  ;  it  even  witnessed  the 
•conquest  of  the  country  by  a  strange  horde  from  the  east,  a  horde  spoken  of 
iia  the  Shepherd  invaders,  whose  leaders,  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt 
for  some  generations,  have  passed  into  history  as  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd 
kings.  These  outsiders  held  the  power  so  long,  indeed,  that  they  may  very 
well  have  felt  entitled  to  call  themselves  Egyptians.  The  later  generations 
had  as  good  claim  to  that  name  as,  for  example,  any  Caucasian  has  to  call 
himself  an  American.  Yet  when  the  Hyksos  kings  were  finally  overthrown, 
the  feat  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  expulsion  of  intruders,  and  the 
verdict  of  posterity  is  that  the  governmental  power  passed  back  to  its  right- 
ful {)ossessors.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  say  how  much  the  ethnic 
status  of  the  race  may  have  been  modified  by  the  influence  of  these  many 
generations  of  outsiders.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Egyptians  who  expelled 
the  Hyksos  kings  and  established  anew  the  "  native  "  dynasties  were  in  some 
respects  a  very  different  people  from  the  Egyptians  whom  the  H}  ksos  had 
overthrown.  But  before  expanding  this  point  wo  had  best  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Old  Theban  Kingdom  itself. 

THE  ELEVENTH  DYNASTY 

For  the  Xlth  Dynasty  we  have  as  yet  no  good  list ;  the  total  numl>er 
-  of  kings  even  is  unknown,  but  the  l)est  authorities  agree  that  then?  were 
probably  about  nine.    But  since  this  dynast}'  undoubtedly  ruled  at  Thebea 
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siinult.ineously  with  the  Xth  at  HeracleopnH'^,  wlu'iice  it  hi\d  been  driven 
Iruiu  Memphis,  the  question  a»  to  just  whicli  l  liebaii  prince  so  far  overcame 
the  legitimate  government  in  the  struggle  that  had  been  long  going  oa,  as  to 
he  ECKllOWkMlgeil  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  will  prohahly  never  irach  solution. 
Professor  Petrie  begins  with  Antef  I  and  follows  him  with  Mentuhotep  I, 
Antef  II.  Antef  111,  Mentuhotep  11,  Antef  IV,  and  then  Nub-kheper-Ra 
(or  Autuf  V).  Concerning  the  latter  and  his  two  successors,  there  is  no 
question  ;  we  emerge  <mce  more  into  the  daylight.  After  Nub«kheper-Ra 
comes  Neb-kher-Ra  whose  other  name  was  Mentuhotep,  and  we  designate 
Mm  as  the  third  of  his  name.     He  stands  lifty-seventh  on  the  Abydos  list.« 

The  princely  line  froiu  which  tlte  cuinmanding  figure  of  King  Mentu> 
hotep  III  stood  forth  to  the  healing  of  the  reunited  kingdom  was  of  Theban 
origin.  The  feeble  ancestors  of  liis  race  bore  alternately  tin;  names  of 
Antef  and  Mentuhotep.  Tliey  had  set  up  tht  ir  regal  dwelling  in  that  city 
of  Thebes  which  afterward  became  of  sueh  world-wide  importance,  and 
their  tombs  (simple,  homely  tiled  pyramids)  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  ''Western 
Mountain"  of  the  Theban  necropolis.  Here  a  few  ruins  of  ancient  date 
indicate  the  names  of  the  rulers.  It  was  here  too  that,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  two  quite  modest  sarcophagi  belonging  to  these  i'haraohs  were 
brought  to  light  by  some  Arabs  in  search  of  gold,  and  Tinconscious  of  what 
a  treasure  they  had  found. 

In  that  i)art  of  the  city  of  the  dead  which  nowadays  goes  among  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Assassif,  those  sarcophagi  were  found,  only  lightly 
covered  with  sand  and  rubble  and  one  of  them  containing  the  embalmed  body 
of  a  king,  his  head  adorned  with  a  royal  circlet.  The  eover  of  the  casket 
was  riehly  gilded,  and  the  sacred  symbols  which  deckKl  the  central  strip 
soon  revealed  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Antef  in  the  myal  cui  touehc. 

In  the  year  1854,  when  Brugsch  for  the  first  time  stayed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  he  had  the  unhoped-for  good  fortune  to  stumble,  in  a  lumber  room 
in  t1ie  house  of  tlie  (ireek  consul,  across  the  eoftin  of  a  second  Antef,  which 
wavs  notably  distinguished  from  the  first  by  his  cognomen  of  "the  (ireat.'* 
The  eoffin  is  now  preserved  in  (he  I»ttvre,  a  precious  and  valuable  relic  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  llie  Pharaohs. 

The  black  rocks  of  the  island  of  Konossn,  near  Osiris's  favoured  island  of 
Philee  above  the  First  Cataract,  j)rescrve  the  memory  of  the  Mentuhotep  (II) 
who  bocre  the  royal  name  of  Neb-taui-Ra,  "Sun  of  the  Lord  of  the  Coun- 
try.** A  sculpture  chiselled  in  the  hard  stone  shows  the  Pharaoh  as  the 
conqueror  of  thirteen  peoples,  and  as  tlie  devout  servant  of  his  original  pro- 
genitor Khem  or  Amsu,  the  famous  gotl  of  Coptos.  The  ])lacc  of  this  name 
(Qobt  it  was  actually  called  among  the  Egyptians)  had  at  thai  time  a  great 
reputation. 

This  Mentuhotep  also  appears  perpetuated  on  (he  wall  in  the  rocky 
valley,  together  with  las  mother,  Ama.  He  had,  so  his  inscription  distinctly 
says,  caused  a  deep  well,  ten  cubits  in  diameter,  to  be  sunk  in  the  waterless, 
desolate  waste,  in  order  to  provide  reviving  draughts  of  fresh  water  for  all 
pilgrims  w  ith  their  beasts  of  burden  and  all  men  whom  the  king  had  com- 
missioned to  quarry  stone  in  the  hot  valley. 

Another  inscription,  dated  the  loth  of  Paophi  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Mentuhotep,  next  commemorates  the  god  Khero,  the  Lord  of 
the  Peoples  of  this  Wilderness,"  then  renders  homage  to  other  heavenly 
beings,  and  informs  us  how  if  was  marvellously  contrived  to  convey  the 
gigantic  blocks  of  stone  NiUnvard  to  serve  for  the  future  housint^  of  the 
loyal  corpse.    A  lii^'h  dignitary,  Amenemhat  by  name^  and  appointed  to 
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superintend  all  works  of  the  kind  for  Pharaoli,  reroived  an  express  order  to 
forward  the  heavj  load  of  the  sarcophagus  and  lu  cover  from  the  mouut^un^ 
to  the  ruler**  etennl  Msting-place. 

Long  WB8  the  way  and  hard  the  labour  of  the  task,  for  the  might j  m.isH 
of  h^wn  stone  measnred  eight  cubits  in  length,  whilst  the  proportion  of  this 
to  the  hreadth  and  height  was  as  four  to  two.  When  rich  offerings  had 
been  made  to  the  gods,  three  thouaud  strong  men  socoeeded  in  mov^  the 
g  igantie  veigbt  of  stone  from  its  {dace,  and  in  rolling  it  down  the  TsUey  to 
the  river. 

We  havO'leas  information  respecting  tiie  other  Mentuliolep,  whose  pyra- 
mid bears  Ihe  i&me  of  Khn-aso,  **the  most  shining  plaoe.**  A  tombstone 
found  in  the  carefully  explored  valky  of  Abydos  commemorates  the  priest 
who  presented  the  offerings  of  the  dead  to  the  departed  king  at  the  pyramid. 

The  list  of  kines  closes  with  Sankh-ka-Ra»  the  fifty-eighth  of  the  long 
series  of  Abydos.  The  rock  valley  of  Hammamat  commemorates  him  in  an 
inscription  of  the  highest  value.  From  Coptos  the  way  led  through  >^  iiter- 
leas  deserts  toward  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
merchants,  who,  for  the  sake  o(  iiroiit,  ventured  and  liuib,  and  after  pain- 
ful wandering:^  uu  desert  patits  trusted  thcm^iclves  in  the  haibour  to  trail 
vessels,  that  they  might  steer  for  the  southern  regions  of  the  farther  coasts 
and  bring  valuabh'  gnods,  principally  costly  spices  full  of  sweet  savours,  back 
from  the  land  of  i^unt  to  their  native  country  and  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

TRE  VOYA(JK  Tn  I'UNT 

Under  the  name  of  Punt,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kamit  understood  a 
distant  country,  washed  by  the  great  sea,  full  of  valleys  and  hills,  rich  iu 
ebony  and  other  valuable  woods,  in  incense,  balsam,  preeioos  metals  and 
stones  ;  rich  also  in  animals,  for  there  are  camelopards,  cheetahs,  panthers* 

dog-hcuded  ajMJS,  and  long-tailed  monkeys.  Winged  ereatnres  with  strange 
feathers  tlew  up  to  the  bouglis  of  wonderful  trees,  especially  of  the  incense 
tree  and  the  ooooannt  palm.  Such  was  the  conception  of  theJSgyptian  Ophir, 
doubtles.4  the  coast  of  the  modern  Somalihmd,  which  lies  in  view  of  Arabia, 
though  divided  frrtin  it  by  the  sea. 

According  to  the  old  dim  legend,  the  land  of  Punt  was  the  primeval 
dwelling  of  tne  gods.  From  Punt  the  heavenly  beings  had,  headed  by  Amen,  * 
Horns,  and  Hathor,  passed  into  the  Nile  Valley.  The  pjissage  of  the  gods 
had  consecrated  llio  coa*<t  lands,  which  the  waters  of  the  Kcd  Sea  waslu  d 
far  as  Punt  and  whose  very  name  "  Go<l's  land"  (Ta-nctAu)  recalls  the 
legend.  Amen  is  called  Haq,  that  is,  ''King  of  Punt,"  llathor  similarly, 
**Lady  and  Ruler  of  Punt,"  while  llor  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  holy  morning 
star  which  rises  westward  from  tlie  land  of  Puni."  To  this  same  country 
belongs  that  idol  of  lies,  the  ancient  tigure  of  the  deity  in  the  laiul  of  Punt, 
who  in  frequent  wanderings  obtained  a  footing,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  iu 
Arabia  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  as  far  ss  the  Greek  islands.  The  deformed 
figure  of  lies,  with  its  griiniing  visage,  is  none  other  than  the  benevolent 
Dionysus  [Bacchus],  who,  pilgrimaging  through  the  world,  dispenses  gentle 
manners,  peace,  and  cheerfulness  to  tiie  nations  with  a  lavish  hand. 

It  was  under  Sankh-ka^Ra  that  the  first  Ophir-voyage  to  Punt  and  Ophir 
was  accoinpHslu'd.  According  to  the  words  of  the  inscrij)ti()n,  everything 
which  miglit  be  serviceable  to  tlie  expedition  was  wisely  urraaged  before- 
hand, and  Pharaoii  selected  as  its  leader  aud  guide  tiie  noble  Hannu,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  it : 
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"  1  was  despatched  to  conduct  the  ships  toward  t)ie  hind  of  Punt,  to 
fetch  Pharaoh  sweet-ttiueUing  spices,  which  tiie  prmces  of  the  red  country 
odleet  irith  the  fear  and  anxietT  vhioh  he  inepiree  in  tiU  peoples.  And  I 
started  from  the  city  of  Goptos.  —  **  And  his  majesty  gave  the  order  that 
the  nrmed  men  who  were  to  accompany  me  afaonld  coma  from  the  southern 
land  of  the  Thebaid." 

After  a  defaced  portion  in  the  Insoription,  vhioh  was  fairly  long,  and  of 
whieh  enoi^h  had  been  preserved  to  dlow  ihat  in  the  course  of  the  story 
there  was  some  account  of  !iow  the  armed  force  vrm  provided  for  offence  and 
defence  a^inst  tlie  enemy,  and  how  the  king's  ofidoers,  with  stoue-cuttexsand 
eftiier  vonc-people,  accorafMuiied  the  tndn,  Hannn  continues : 

**  And  I  journeyed  thence  with  a  host  ol  three  thousand  men,  and  came 
<>iron?^h  the  place  of  the  red  hamlet,  and  through  a  cultivated  land.  I  had 
akins  prepared  and  barrows  to  convey  the  water-jars  to  the  number  of  twenty. 
And  every  one  of  my  people  carried  a  borden  daily  .  .  .  and  another 
adjusted  the  load.  And  I  had  a  reservoir  dug  twelve  rods  in  length  in  a 
wood,  and  two  basins  at  a  place  called  Atahet,  one  of  tlicm  a  rod  ana  twenty 
oubite,  and  the  other  a  rod  and  thirty  cubits.  And  I  made  another  in  Ateb, 
ten  cubits  by  ten  each  way,  that  it  luiglit  hold  water  a  cubit  deep.  Thereafter 
I  came  to  the  harbour  town  of  Seba  (?),  and  I  had  cargo  vessels  built  to 
bn/ijT  commodities  of  cvpry  kind.  And  I  made  a  great  sacrifice  of  oxen,  cows, 
and  i^oats.  And  when  1  returned  from  Seba  (?)  I  had  fulfilled  the  king's 
command,  for  1  brought  him  all  kinds  of  commodities,  which  I  had  found  iu 
the  harbours  of  iht  sacred  country.  And  I  descended  into  the  street  of 
Uak  and  Rohan,  and  took  with  me  valuable  stones  for  the  statues  of  the 
houses  of  God.  The  like  hsis  never  been  since  there  were  kings,  and  such 
things  were  never  done  by  any  blood  relations  of  the  king  who  were  sent 
to  those  plaoss  since  the  time  <tihe  rule)  of  the  sun-god  Ra.  And  I  did 
thus  for  the  king  on  account  of  the  great  favour  he  cherished  for  me." 

M.  Chabas,  who  first  rendered  this  important  inscription  and  its  contents 
intelligible,  has  joined  to  his  translation  some  valuable  remarks  couceroing 
the  direetion  of  the  desert  road  from  Coplos  to  the  Red  Sea.  By  tluaiaeans 
we  may  satisfy  oonelves  that  already  in  those  remote  times,  the  ancient 
Egj'ptians  had  opened  a  road  by  wliirli  tf»  establish  communicatinn  with  the 
land  of  Punt,  and  to  transport  its  products — rare  and  costly  commodities  — 
to  the  yaUey  of  the  Nile. 

In  his  dsfloriptien  of  the  journey,  Hannu  speaks  of  five  principal  camps,  at 
which  the  wrinderers  rested,  and  men  and  animals  (then  only  donkeys,  the  only 
beast  of  burden  referred  to,  at  least  at  tiiis  period)  fortified  themselves  for  the 
toilsome  journey  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  nesh  arinking-water.  It  is,  more- 
over, this  same  road  which,  even  in  t)u>  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans, 
led  frnni  Onptos  in  the  dirertinn  o(  the  f^nrtriae,  to  the  harbour  of  Leukos 
Limen  (now  Kosseir),  on  the  Ited  Sea,  the  great  highway  and  commercial 
route  of  the  merchants  of  all  countries,  'MO  carried  on  a  trade  in  the 
vondrous  products  of  Arabia  and  India^  the  bridge  of  nations  whidi  onee 
connected  Asia  and  Europe. 

Although,  in  view  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  we  must  no  longer 
regard  Punt  and  the  oft  referred  to  *'Ba>cred  country  a.s  the  exclusive  des- 
ignation of  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Arabia  itself,  still  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  tliat,  ah-cady  in  the  rei<^  of  Kinf;-  Sankh-ka-Ka,  live  ami 
twenty  centuries  befr)re  tli<'.  begiiHiiiig  of  our  era,  Ihe  Kgyptiiiiis  liad  some 
knowledge  of  the  coasts  of  Yemen  ami  of  the  iiadramaut  on  tim  opposite  side 
of  the  sea,  which  lay  in  sight  of  the  inoense-bearing  mountains  of  Funt  and  of 
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eoontrr.  Here,  in  these  regions,  should,  m  it  seems  to  um  that 
mysterious  place  be  sought  iN^ch«  in  remotely  prehlstorio  timea,  sent  forth 
the  restless  Cushite  nations  oversen  from  Arabia,  like  swarms  of  locusts,  to 
plant  themselves  on  the  highly  favoured  coasts  of  Punt  and  the  "sacred 
country,"  and  to  extend  their  wanderings  further  inknd  iu  a  westerly  and 
nwtiiflrly  direction.^ 

THE  TWELFTH  DTNA8TT 

It  is  hard  to  keep  in  mind  the  long  sweep  of  these  meagre  Efryptian 
ohionides,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  handling  dynasties  of 

lon^T  duration  and  not  single 

reigns. 

It  was  not  without  a  wtrug- 
gle  that  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
was  ostablislied,  and  the  first 
years  f»f  tlie  reign  of  the  The- 
ban  king  Amenemhat  were 
harassed  by  the  oonspiracneft 
and  plots  of  those  who  con- 
tested his  claim  to  the  tliroiie. 
In  the  Instructions  to  hi» 
son^Userteen  I, the  king  says: 
"  When  night  came  I  took  an 
hour  of  ease.  I  stretclied  my- 
self on  the  soft  coucli  in  niy 
palace  and  sought  repose, 
mjT  spirit  had  nearly  suc- 
cumbed to  sleep,  when  \o ! 
they  gathered  themselves  to> 
gether  in  arms  i^inst  me, 
and  I  became  as  weak  as  & 
serpent  of  the  field.  Then 
I  arose  to  fight  with  my  own 
hands,  and  Ffonnd  I  had  but 
to  strike  to  conquer.  If  I  attacked  an  armed  foe,  he  fled  before  me,  and  I  had 
no  reverse  of  fortune."  And  it  was  to  this  force  of  eliaractcr  that  the  king 
owed  his  success.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  given  way,  '  he  continues,  ^  either 
in  a  grasshopper  plague  or  in  conspiracies  set  afoot  in  the  palace,  or  when, 
taking  advantage  of  my  youth,  tliey  banded  together  against  me.*' 

The  south  of  Memphis  was  the  final  scene  of  struggle  against  the  new 
dynasty,  but  after  the  surrender  of  the  fortified  town  of  Titui,  the  whole 
of  Egypt  surrendered  to  the  sway  of  Amenemhat,  who  now  devoted  himself 
to  the  reparation  of  the  evils  of  war  and  to  expeditions  against  the  Libjrans, 
Nubians,  and  Asiatics,  whose  invasions  were  so  ruinous  to  the  country. 
**  I  caused  the  mourner,"  siiys  the  king  in  the  same  Instructions,  to 
mourn  no  longer,  and  his  lamentation  was  no  longer  heard.  Perpetual 
fighting  was  no  more  seen,  whereas,  before  ray  coming,  they  fought  together 
as  bulls  who  think  not  of  tlie  past,  whilst  the  welfare  of  the  wise  and  unwise 
was  equally  ignored.  I  have  had  the  hind  tilled  as  far  a.s  Abu  [Elephantine], 
I  have  spread  joy  as  far  as  Adhu  [the  Delta].  I  am  the  creator  of  the 
three  kinds  of  grain,  I  am  the  friend  of  Nopu  [the  god  of  grain].  In  answer 
to  my  pniyer  the  Nile  lias  inundated  the  fields  ;  nobody  hungers  or  thirsts 
under  my  sway,  for  my  orders  have  been  olieyed.  All  that  I  said  was  a  freak 
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source  of  love ;  I  have  overthrown  the  lion  and  killed  the  crocodile.  I 
have  conquered  the  Uauat,  I  have  taken  the  Mazau  captive,  and  I  hav» 
forced  the  Sati  [Asiatics]  to  follow  me  like  liarrieiN.'* 

In  Isubia  tlie  king  had  the  gold  miueB  reopened  which  had  been 
abandoned  since  tlie  time  of  Pepi. 

As  Amenemhat  was  not  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  began 
to  feel  the  eflfectH  of  age  after  reigning  nineteen  years,  and  this  led  to  hia 
making  his  son,  Usortsen  I,  co-regent  with  liiniself  with  all  the  titles  and 
prerogatives  of  royalty.  I  raised  thee  from  a  subject/'  he  writes  in  the 
IMriMfjMM,  ^  I  granted  thee  the  free  use  of  thy  anns  that  thoa  mightest  be 
feared  on  that  account.  As  for  me,  I  arrayed  myself  in  the  fine  stuffs  of 
my  palace  so  as  to  look  like  one  of  the  floweis  of  my  garcteo.  I  perfumed 
mjrself  as  freelv  as  if  the  essences 
were  drawn  like  water  from  the 
cisterns." 

At  the  end  of  some  years  the 
king  took  so  little  active  part  in 
the  government,  that  his  name 
was  often  omitted  in  the  monu- 
ments beside  that  of  his  son  ;  Imt 
he  still  gave  wise  counsels  from 
the  palace  where  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment. To  the  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
vice much  of  the  j)rosperity  of 
Egypt  was  due,  and  such  a  repu- 
tation for  ruling  did  the  old  king 
acquire,  that  in  a  treatise,  com- 
posed by  a  contemporary,  on  the 
art  of  governing,  the  writer  rejne- 
sents  him  rising  like  a  god  and 
addressing  his  son ;  **Thon  reigneat 
over  two  worlds,  thou  dost  govern 
three  regions.   Act  better  than  thy 

eredecessors,  maintain  liarmony 
etween  thy  subjects  and  thyself 
lest  they  succumb  to  fear  ;  sit  not 
by  tliyself  in  their  midst,  do  not 
tiiice  to  thy  heart  and  treat  as  thy 
brother  only  him  that  is  rich  and 
jof  high  degree,  neither  accord  thy 
friendship  to  newcomers  whose 
devotion  is  not  proved.** 

In  Gupport  of  lus  .fiisfrutf^jMit 
the  old  king  gives  a  resume  of  his 
life,  of  which  some  extracts  have 
been  already  given.  Although 
only  three  pages  long,  {his  little  work  became  quite  a  classic,  and  kept  Its 
place  a  thousand  years,  for  at  tlie  time  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  it  was  stiU 
copied  in  the  schools  and  studied  as  an  exercise  of  style  by  young  scribes. 

Nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  at  this  period  than  certain  passages  from  the  memoirs  of  an  adven- 
turer named  Sineh.  Antved  at  the  court  of  a  litde  Asiatic  chief,  who  asks 
for  an  account  of  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  sovereign,  and  who  was  sur- 
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prised  at  hearii^  that  a  deaHi  had  taken  pbce  in  the  palace  of  Amenemhit 
witlioat  Ua  knowledge,  the  traveller  gives  a  poetioal  ]):inegyric  of  the  king 
and  his  son  :  *'  My  exile  into  that  country  was  arranged  by  God,  for  E<Typt  is 
under  the  control  of  a  master,  who  is  called  '  the  benevolent  god '  j  uod  the 
terror  of  him  extends  to  all  the  aurrounding  nations,  as  the  power  of  tiis 
goddess  Sokhet  extends  over  the  earth  in  the  seiison  of  sickness.  I  told  him 
my  thoughts  and  he  replied, '  We  grant  thee  im  in  unity.'  His  son,  IJsertsen, 
entered  the  palace,  for  he  manages  his  father's  business ;  he  is  an  incompar- 
able god,  he  lias  never  had  his  equal,  he  is  a  counsellor  wise  in  his  designs, 
benevolent  in  his  decrees,  who  goes  and  comes  at  his  will.  He  conqnmn 
foreign  sUites  and  reports  his  conquests  to  liis  father,  who  remains  in  the 
palace.  He  is  a  brave  man,  who  rules  by  the  sword,  his  courage  is  un- 
equalled ;  when  he  sees  biirbarians,  he  rushes  forward  and  scatters  the 
predatory  hordes.  He  is  hnrler  of  javelins  who  makes  the  hand  of 
the  enemy  feeble,  those  whom  he  strikes  never  more  lift  the  lance.  He 
is  formidable  in  shattering  skulls,  and  has  never  been  overcome.  He  is 
a  swift  runner  who  kills  the  fugitive,  and  no  one  can  overtake  him.  He 
is  alert  and  ready.   He  is  a  lion  who  strikes  with  his  claws,  nor  ever  late 

go  from  his  grip  ;  he  is  a  heart  girded 
in  armour  at  the  sight  of  the  hosts,  and 
leaves  nothing  standing  behind  him; 
he  is  a  valiant  man  rasmng  forward  at 
the  sight  of  battle.  He  seizes  his 
buckler,  he  bounds  forward  and  kills 
without  a  second  blow.  Nobody  can 
withstand  his  arrow;  before  he  bends 
his  bow,  the  barbarians  flee  in  front  of 
him  like  liares,  for  the  greiit  goddess 
lias  commanded  him  to  slay  those  who 
ignore  her  name,  and  when  ho  ^taeiu, 
he  spares  not.  All  are  laid  low.  Ha 
is  a  wonderful  friend,  wlio  knows  how 
to  win  love  ;  his  country  loves  him 
more  than  herself,  and  rejoices  in  him 
more  than  in  a  god ;  and  both  men  and 
women  are  prompt  to  render  him 
homage.  He  is  king  ;  he  has  commanded 
ever  since  he  was  born  ;  the  nation  has 
multiplied  under  him,  the  unique  being 
of  a  divine  essence  by  whom  this  land 
rejoices  to  bo  governed.  He  has  en- 
larged the  frontiers  of  the  ^ouih,  whilst 
not  coveting  the  region  of  'the  North.  He  has  subjugated  the  Asiatics  and 
conquered  the  Xen:.isliatu." 

The  co-re<Tency  of  IJsertsen  I  with  Amenemhat  I,  instituted  ten  years 
before  the  king  s  death,  led  to  Usertsen's  being  accepted  as  successor  to  hia 
father  without  any  oppoeition.  And  following  his  parent's  example,  this 
king  (after  forty-two  years)  ippmnted  hLs  son,  Amenemhat  II,  to  be  co-regent 
with  himself  ;  and  lie,  thirty-two  years  later,  did  the  same  with  IJsertsen  II  : 
Amenemhat  III  and  Amenemhat  IV  also  reigned  a  long  time  together.  The 
only  reigns  in  which  there  is  no  proof  of  co-regency  are  those  of  Usertaen 
'  III  and  Qut  cn  Sebek-neferu-Ra  (tlie  Schemiophris  of  Manetho),  who  was 
the  last  of  the  dynasty,  which  had  lasted  213  years,  1  month,  and  27  days. 
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The  history  of  the  Xllth  Eg^'ptian  dyiuwly  is  certainly  given  with 
greater  aocuraoy  and  completeness  tban  that  of  any  of  the  others.    In  spite 

of  the  deficiencies  in  the  biographies  of  the  eight  monarchs,  and  the  accounts 
of  their  wars,  we  have  an  uninterrupted  survey  of  the  di  vi  loj)ment  of  their 
policy,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  uiid  more,  we  can 
xorm  a  fair  idea  of  the  Egypt  of  the  period.  As  engineers,  soldiers,  friends 
of  art|  and  patrons  of  agriculture,  they  were  indefatigable  in  their  work  of 
aggrandising  the  country.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  boinidarics  of  the 
lungdom,  the  hordes  of  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  were  dispersed,  Nubia  was 
eonqnered  ;  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Nile,  from  the  First  Cfttaract  to  the 
Fourth,  wus  colonised  ;  tho  supply  of  water  was  more  equalised  by  the  crea- 
tion of  Lake  Mceris  and  a  system  of  canals  ;  and  towns  like  Heliopolis, 
Thebes,  Tunis,  and  a  hundred  others  of  less  repute,  were  adorned  with  fine 
hnildings.  Egypt,  in  fact,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  most  prosperous  state,  and 
if  later  she  obtained  more  renown  by  her  Asiatic  wars  and  distant  con- 
quests, the  period  of  this  dynasty,  when  each  pfpneration  of  IMiaranhs  followed 
in  the  other  s  steps  of  good  administration,  was  the  most  happy  and  peaceful 
of  all. 

The  two  scenes  of  warfare  of  the  Pharaohs  at  this  period  were  Syria  on  the 
east  of  the  Delta,  and  Nnhia,  j^roperly  so  i  ailed,  on  the  south  of  Elephantine. 
One  would  li;n'o  tlioof^'lit  tliat  the  hwrrc.  tracts  of  sand,  sej)arating  the  Syrians 
from  Egypt,  would  iiav«  prevented  auy  incursions  from  that  «iuarter.  But 
the  nomaoic  tribes  made  such  inroads  on  that  district  that  a  series  of  for- 
tresses had  to  be  built  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  to  protect  the  entrance 
of  the  Wady  Tninilat  from  the  liordes  ;  and  this  wall,  begun  by  Amenenihat 
and  continued  by  his  successors,  marked  tlie  extreme  limit,  at  that  time,  of 
the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  in  this  direction.  Beyond  stretched  the  desert, 
a  world  almost  unl  11  >  ii  to  the  Egyptians  at  that  time. 

Of  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine  they  had  only  vague  idcius  brought 
thither  by  the  caravans  or  brought  to  the  ports  hi  the  Mediterranean  by 
asilors  who  had  been  there.  Sometimes,  however,  a  party  of  emigrants,  or 
even  whole  tribes,  driven  from  their  country  by  misery  or  revolutions,  would 
arrive  and  settle  in  Egypt.  C^ne  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  tomb  of  Khnum- 
hotep  depicts  the  arrival  of  such  a  party.  It  represents  thirty-seven  men, 
women,  iad  children,  brought  before  the  governor  of  the  nome  of  Mah,  to 
whom  they  present  a  sort  of  greenish  paint,  called  mosanit,  and  two  boxes. 
They  are  armed  like  Egyptians  with  bows,  javelins,  axes,  and  clubs  ;  one  nf 
them  plays,  as  he  walks,  on  an  instrument  resembling  an  old  Greek  lyre  in 
shape.  The  cut  of  their  dress,  the  brilliancy  and  good  tasto  of  the  fringed 
and  patterned  materials,  tiie  elegance  of  most  of  the  things  they  have  with 
themt  testify  to  an  advanced  atn^e  of  civilisation,  albeit  inferior  to  tliat  of 
Eirypt.  Asia  already  supplied  Egypt  with  slaves,  perfumes,  cedar  wood,  and 
cellar  easences,  enamelled  precious  stones,  lapis-lazuli,  and  the  embroidered 
and  dyed  staffs  of  which  Chaldea  reteined  the  monopoly  until  the  time  of 
the  Romans. 

The  monuments  of  this  (Trent  period  j)rovoked  wonder  anionrr  the  ancients, 
and  the  old  traveller  and  histunau  Herodotus  thus  describes  the  mai  vels  of 
Egypt 

MONUmSNTS  OF  TBB  TWELFTH  DTKASTT  :  A  CLASSICAL  VnSW 

It  was  the  resolution  of  all  the  princes  to  leave  behind  them  a  common 
monument  of  their  fame  :  —  Witii  this  view,  beyond  the  Lake  Moeris,  near 
the  City  of  Crocodiles,  they  constructed  a  labyrinth,  which  exceeds,  I  can 
n,  w. — rot*  1. 1 
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truly  say*  all  that  lias  1)ccn  said  of  it :  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  com* 
pare  them,  will  jin»l  all  tlic  works  of  Greece  much  inferior  to  this,  both  iik 
reofard  to  the  workinaiisliip  and  expense.  The  temples  nf  Kpliesus  and 
Sanio.s  may  justly  claint  aduiiratioQ,  aud  the  Pyramids  may  individually  he 
compared  to  many  of  the  magnificent  structures  of  Greece,  but  even  these 
are  inferior  to  tlie  LaV)yiintIi.  It  is  comjiosod  of  twelve  courts,  all  of  which 
are  covered  ;  tlieir  eiitraiici's  arc  opposite  to  each  other,  six  to  the  north  and 
six  to  the  south  ;  one  wall  encloses  the  whole ;  the  apartments  are  of  two- 
kinds,  diere  are  ftfteea  hundred  above  the  earface  of  the  ground,  and  a» 
many  beneath,  in  all  three  thousiind.  Of  the  former  I  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  observation  ;  of  the  latter,  from  the  informatioTi  T  rerrivr.l. 

The  Egyptians  who  had  the  care  of  the  subterraneous  apunmcnu  would 
not  suffer  me  to  see  them,  and  the  reason  they  alleged  was,  that  in  theso 
were  preserved  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  bodies  of  the  kings  who  con- 
structed the  labyrinth  :  of  these  therefore  I  presume  not  to  speak  ;  hut  the- 
upper  apartments  I  myself  examined,  aud  1  pronounce  them  among  tho 
greatest  efforts  of  hunuui  industry  and  art. 

The  almost  infinite  number  of  winding  passages  through  the  different 
courts,  excited  my  wannest  admiration  :  from  spacious  halls  I  passed  tlirou'^h 
smaller  apartments,  aud  from  them  again  to  large  and  nnigniticent  courts,, 
almost  without  end.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  all  of  marble,  the  latter 
richly  adorned  with  the  finest  sculpture  ;  around  each  court  are  pillars  of 
the  whitest  and  most  polished  marble  :  at  the  point  wliere  liie  labyrintli  ter- 
minates, stands  a  pyramid  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubitus  higli,  having  large 
figures  of  animals  engraved  on  its  outside,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  suD- 
terraneous  path. 

Wonderful  as  this  labyrinth  is,  the  Lakr  MoM-is.  near  which  it  stands,  i» 
still  more  extraordinary :  the  circumference  of  this  is  three  thuusiind  six  hun- 
dred stadia,  or  sixty  schieni,  which  is  the  length  of  Egypt  about  the  coast. 
This  lake  stretches  itself  from  north  to  southland  in  its  deepest  parts  is 
two  hundred  eubits  ;  it  is  tMitin-ly  tlie  pnuhu  e  of  human  industry,  whieli 
in<leed  the  work  itself  testifies,  for  in  its  centre  may  be  seen  two  pyramids^ 
each  of  which  is  two  hundred  cubits  above  and  as  many  beneath  the  waters 
upon  the  summit  of  each  is  a  colossal  statue  of  marble,  in  a  sitting  attitude. 
The  precise  altitude  of  these  pyramids  is  couscfjuently  four  hundred  crl  its  ; 
these  four  hundred  eubits,  or  one  hundred  orgyiic,  are  adapted  to  a  sladiuni 
of  six  hundred  feet  ;  an  orgyia  is  six  feet,  or  four  cubits,  for  a  foot  is  four 
palms,  and  a  cubit  six. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  not  supplit  d  by  springs  ;  the  f,'round  which  it 
occupies  is  of  it.self  remarkably  dry,  but  it  eommnnieatcs  by  a  secret  channel 
with  the  Nile  ;  for  six  months  the  lake  empties  itself  into  the  Nile,  and  tho 
remaining  six  the  Nile  supplies  the  lake.  During  the  six  months  in  which 
the  watei-s  of  the  lake  ehli,  the  fishery  \\hi(  h  is  here  carried  on  furnishes  the 
royal  treasury  with  a  Udent  of  silver  every  day  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nile 
begins  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  lake,  it  produces  no  more  iliun  twenty  miutc. 

[The  silver  which  the  fishery  of  this  lake  produced  was,  sa3rs  Larcher^ 
appropriated  to  find  the  queen  with  clothes  and  perfume.] 

The  inhahitants  athrm  of  this  lake,  that  it  has  a  subterraneotis  jiassage  in- 
clining inland  tt^>wards  the  west,  to  tlie  mountains  above  Mempliis,  where  it 
discliarges  itself  into  the  Libyan  sands.  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  became 
of  the  (  arth,  which  must  somewhere  have  necessarily  been  heaped  up  in  dig- 
pinff  this  lake  ;  as  mv  seiui  li  after  it  was  fruitless,  I  made  inquiries  ef>ncern- 
iiig  it  of  those  who  liscd  nearer  I  lie  lake.    1  Wiw  the  more  williug  to  belie  vo 
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them,  when  they  tohl  me  where  it  was  earriefl,  as  I  liad  heforo  limrd  of  a 
similar  expedient  used  at  Nineveh,  au  AHtiyriau  city,  borne  robbers,  wlio 
were  eolicitous  to  get  poflsemion  of  the  immeiiae  treaaures  of  Sardanapalus, 
King  of  Nineveli,  which  were  deposited  in  subterraneous  apartments,  began 
from  the  place  where  they  lived  to  dig  under  ground,  in  n  direction  towards 
them.  Having  taken  tlie  moat  accurate  measurement,  tiiey  continued  their 
mine  to  the  palace  of  the  king;  as  night  approached  they  regularly  emptied 
the  earth  into  the  Tigris,  whicli  flows  near  Ninevdit  and  at  length  accom- 
filislied  their  purpose.  A  plan  entirely  similar  was  executed  in  F.ufypt,  ex- 
cept tliat  the  work  was  here  carried  on  not  by  in<:rht  but  by  day  ;  the  Egyp- 
tians threw  the  earth  into  the  Nile,  as  they  ilug  it  from  the  trench  ;  thus  it 
was  regularly  dispersed,  and  this,  as  they  toid  me,  was  the  prooeaa  of  the 
hikes  formation.^ 

Thus  Herodotus  explains  what  he  but  faintly  understood;  his  trauslatofr 
William  Beloe  has  added  the  following  commentary  -.a 

Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Pomponius  Mela  differ  but  little  in  opinion 
cnnceniing  its  extent.  Tlie  design  i)f  it  wa.s  ])robaLly  to  hinder  the  Nile 
from  overtiowing  the  country  to<i  nuu  li,  wiiicii  wu.s  effected  by  drawing  off 
such  a  quantity  of  water,  when  it  was  apprehended  that  there  mi^lit  lie  au 
inundation  sufficient  to  hurt  the  land.  [The  regulation  of  the  Nile  floods 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  dams 
elsewhere  described.]  Tlie  water,  Pococke  observes,  is  of  a  disagreeable 
muddy  taste,  and  uimost  as  salt  as  the  sea,  which  quality  it  probably  con- 
tracte  from  the  nitre  that  is  in  the  earth,  and  the  salt  wnioh  is  every  year 
left  in  the  mud.  The  circumference  of  the  lake  at  present  is  no  more 
than  fifty  leagues.  Larclier  says  we  must  disi  ni'Miisli  bet^'iixt  the  lake  itself, 
and  the  canal  of  communication  from  tlie  >iiiu;  tliat  the  former  was  the 
work  of  nature,  the  latter  of  art.  This  canal,  a  most  stupendous  effort  of 
art,  is  still  entire ;  it  is  called  Balir  Yusttf,  the  canal  of  Joseph.  According 
to  Savary  it  is  forty  leagues  in  length. 

There  were  two  other  camds  witli  sluices  at  their  mouths,  from  the  lake 
to  the  river,  which  were  altematdy  shut  and  opened  when  the  Nile  increased 
or  decreased.  This  work  united  every  advantage,  and  supplied  the  deficien- 
cies of  a  low  inundation,  by  retaining  water  which  would  uselessly  have  been 
expended  in  the  sea.  It  was  still  more  beneticial  when  the  increase  of  the 
Nile  was  too  great,  by  receiving  that  superfluity  which  would  have  prevented 
seed*time.  Were  the  canal  of  Joseph  cleansed,  the  ancient  mounds  repaired, 
and  the  slni<  es  restf>red.  this  lake  might  again  serve  the  same  purposes.  The 
pyramids  described  by  Herodotus  no  longer  exist,  neither  are  they  men- 
tioned by  Strabo. 

When  it  h  considered  that  this  vrm  the  work  of  an  individual,  and  that 
its  object  was  tlie  advantage  and  eninlort  of  a  numerous  people,  it  must  be 
agreed,  with  M.  Savary,  that  tlie  king  who  constructed  it  performed  a  far 
more  glorious  work  than  either  the  Pyramids  or  the  Labyrinth.' 

The  Spliinx  itself  is  hartlly  more  distinctly  Egyptian  than  the  ruins  of 
Karnak,  a  solemn  memorial  of  Olil  Tliehes.  The  famed  Egyptologist,  I>epsius, 
visited  the  region  and  described  the  impression  the  ruins  mad^  ou  him  as 
follows  :a 

THE  RUINS  OF  KARNAK 

The  river  here  divides  the  broad  valley  into  two  unequal  parts.  On  the 
west  side  it  approaches  close  to  the  precipitous  Libyan  range,  which  there 
frojects;  on  the  eastern  sule  it  bounds  a  wide  fruitful  plain,  extending^ 
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as  far  as  Medamut,  a  spot  situated  on  the  border  of  the  Arabian  Desert* 
flemal  boors  distant.  On  this  aide  stood  the  actaal  town  of  Thebes, 
wbieh  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  grouped  roond  the  two  great  temples  d! 
Karnak  iiiid  Luxor,  situated  above  half  an  hour  apart.  Karnak  lies  more 
to  the  north,  and  farther  removed  from  the  Nile ;  Luxor  is  now  actuallj 
washed  hy  tlM  waves  of  Uie  riYor,  and  may  even  formerly  have  been  the  har- 
bour of  the  city.  The  west  side  of  the  river  contained  the  necropolis  of 
Thebes,  and  all  the  temples  which  stood  here  reft;rred  more  or  leas  to  the 
worship  of  the  dead;  indeed,  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  part,  which  was 
afterwards  comprehended  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Memnonia, 
seem  to  have  l>eeQ  principaUy  occupitd  with  the  care  of  the  dead  and  their 
tombs.  The  former  extent  of  the  Meninonia  may  be  now  distinguished 
by  Gurnah  and  Medinet  Habu,  places  situated  at  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities. 

A  survey  o!  the  Theban  monuments  naturally  beghis  wiih  the  ruins  of 
Karnak.  llere  J5tood  the  great  myal  temple  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
wliich  was  dedicated  to  Amen-Ra,  the  King  of  the  Gods,  and  to  the  peculiar 
local  ffod  of  the  city  of  Amen,  so  called  after  him  (No-Amen,  Diospoli.s). 
Ap,  sJong  with  the  feminine  article  Tap,  from  which  the  Greeks  niacle 
Thebe,  was  the  name  of  one  particular  sanctuary  of  Amen.  It  is  also 
often  employed  in  hieroglyphics  in  the  singular,  or  still  more  frequently  in 
plural  (Kapu},  as  tbo  name  of  the  town  ;  for  which  rtiasou  the  Greeks  natu- 
rally, without  changing  the  article  along  with  it,  generally  used  the  plund 
0Tjpai.  The  wliole  liistory  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  aft<'r  the  city  of 
Amen  wius  raised  to  be  one  of  the  two  royal  residences  in  the  land,  is  con- 
nected with  this  temple.  All  dynasties  emulated  in  the  glory  of  liaviug 
contributed  their  share  to  tiie  enuirgement>  embelUshment)  or  restoration  m 
this  national  sanctuary. 

It  was  founded  by  their  first  king,  the  mighty  LTsertsen  I,  under  the  Old 
Theban  Royal  Dynasty  (Xllth  of  Manetho),  between  2400  and  2300  B.C.,  and 
even  now  exhilnts  some  ruins  in  the  centre  of  ^e  building  from  that  period 
luring  the  name  of  this  king.  During  the  dynasties  immediately  succeed- 
ing, which  for  several  centuries  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  victorious 
hereditary  enemy,  this  sanctuary  no  doubt  was  also  deserted,  and  nothing 
has  been  preserved  whidi  belonged  to  that  period.  But  after  the  first  king 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  Aahmes,  in  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  his  first  wnr  against  the  Ilyksos,  his  two  successors,  Amenhotep  I 
and  Tehutimes  1,  built  round  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuary  * 
magnificent  temple,  with  a  great  many  chambers  round  the  cella,  and  with 
a  broad  court,  and  pylons  appertaining  to  in  ^nt  of  which  Tehutimes  I 
erected  two  obelisks.  Two  other  pylons,  with  contiguous  court  walls,  wero 
built  by  the  same  king,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  temple  in  the  direction  of 
Luxor. 

Tehutimes  III  and  his  sister  enlarged  this  temple  to  the  back  by  a 

h;»ll  resting  on  fifty-six  columns,  besides  many  other  chambers,  which  sur- 
rounded it  on  three  sides,  and  were  encircled  by  one  common  outer  wall. 
The  succeeding  kings  partly  closed  the  temple  more  perfectly  in  front,  partly 
built  new  independent  temples  near  it,  and  also  placed  two  more  large  pylons 
towards  the  southwest,  in  front  of  those  erected  by  Tf  liutiiucs  L  so  that 
now  four  lofty  pylons  formed  the  magnificent  entnmco  to  the  principal 
temple  on  this  side. 

But  a  far  more  splendid  enlai^fement  of  the  temple  was  executed  in  tbs 
fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  b.c.  by  the  great  PJiaraohs  of  the  XlXtk 
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Dynasty;  for  Seti  T,  the  fatlicr  of  Rnm<?p??  Mni-Amcn,  added  in  the  original 
axis  of  the  temple  tlie  jiiost  iiia^ailirt'tit  liaii  of  pillars  that  was  ever  seen 
iu  Egypt  or  elsewhere.  The  stone  roof,  supported  by  I'S-k  columns,  covers 
a  space  ol  164  feet  in  depth,  and  920  feet  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  twelra 
central  ooluuins  is  80  feet  in  circumference,  and  66  foet  liigh  beneath  the 
architrave;  the  other  columns,  40  feet  hi^:fh,  are  27  feet  in  circumference. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  tlie  overwhelming  impression  which  is  experi- 
enoeditpoii  entering  for  the  first  time  into  this  forest  of  colamnfl,  and  wander- 
iMg  bmn  one  xange  into  the  other,  l)etween  the  lofty  figures  of  gods  and 
kings  on  every  side  represented  on  tlieni,  projectincf  sometinios  entirely,  some- 
times only  in  part.  Every  surface  is  covered  with  various  sculptures,  now 
in  relief  now  sunk,  which  were,  however,  only  completed  under  the  sucoes- 
sors  of  the  bnilder ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  by  his  son  Ramses  Meri-Amen. 
Iti  front  of  this  hypostyle  hall  was  placed,  at  a  later  period,  a  great  hypje- 
thral  court,  270  by  320  feet  in  extent,  decorated  on  the  sides  only  with  colon- 
nades, and  entered  by  a  magnificent  pylon. 

The  principal  part  of  the  temple  terminated  here,  comprising  a  length  of 
1170  feet,  not  including  the  row  of  sphinxes  in  front  of  its  external  pylon, 
nor  the  peculiar  sanctuary  which  was  placed  by  Ramses  Meri-Amen  directly 
beside  the  wall  farthest  back  in  the  temple,  and  with  the  same  axis,  but 
turned  in  such  a  manner  that  its  entrance  was  on  the  opposite  side.  Indnd- 
ing  these  enlari^enicntH,  the  entire  length  must  have  amounted  to  nearly 
2000  feet,  reckoning  to  the  most  southern  gate  of  the  external  wall,  which 
surrounded  the  whole  space,  which  wa8  of  nearly  equal  breadth.  The  later 
dynasties,  who  now  found  the  principal  temples  completed  on  all  sides,  bnt 
who  also  were  desirous  of  contributing  their  share  to  the  embellishment  of 
this  centre  of  the  Theban  worship,  beetm  partly  to  erect  separate  small 
temples  on  the  largo  level  space  which  was  surrounded  by  the  above-men- 
tioned endosnre-wall,  partly  to  extend  these  temples  also  externally./ 

In  almost  unfailing  sequence  decline  follows  glory ;  and  now,  having  seen 
the  ruined  monument.^  of  the  Theban  Kingdom,  we  may  turn  to  oonsider 
the  ruin  of  her  power.o 

THB  VAUL  OF  TRK  THSBAV  KUTODOlf 

The  new  family  (Xlilth  Dynasty)  which  ascended  the  throne  with 
Sebekhotep  I,  seems,  from  numerous  similarities  of  name,  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  previous  dynasfy;  for  instance,  two  of  its  rulers  took 
the  prename  of  Amenemhat  I,  and  their  surname,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  god's  name  Sebek,  is  linked  to  the  name  of  the 
last  queen,  Sebek-neferu-Ra. 

Sebekhotep  I  appears  only  once  in  the  monuments,  in  a  meaanrement  of 
the  height  of  the  Nile- at  Kummeh  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign;  besides 
him  only  the  sixth  of  lus  successors,  with  the  remarkable  name  of  Ameuie- 
Antef-Amenemhat  are  on  the  two  altar  tablets  of  the  Theban  Amen. 

Evidently  none  of  these  leigDS  was  of  long  duration ;  usurpations  and 
probably  also  revolts  of  the  nomarchs  shook  the  kingdom,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  Vlth  dynasty. 

The  Turin  papyrus  contains  a  gap  at  Ranseneb,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth, 
■neeeasor  of  SeMkhotep  I.  Most  of  the  rulers  of  the  next  family  (abont 
fift^n  in  number)  are  known  to  us  only  by  single  monuments,  and  we  see 
that  they  still  rule  the  united  kinf^doms  nf  Usertsen  III,  from  Tauis  to 
Senuieh,  albeit  in  a  stonuy  ia^hioii.    Ceiiuiuly  one  must  not  estimate  the 
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accounts  of  their  power  and  brilliancy  too  highly,  as  has  been  tlie  case  lately. 
They  have  left  ub  only  short  inscriptions  and  statues,  some  of  which  are 
masterpieces  of  work,  and  albeit  tlie  former  are  of  short  reigns  and  very 
circumscribed,  they  are  full  (  f  significance.  The  fiict  that  the  sixth 
king  bore  the  name  of  Mermesha  General)  shows  that  he  was  an 

usurper.  We  have  two  colossal  statues  of  this  ruler,  found  in  Tanis.  The 
tenth  king,  Neferhotep,  was  the  son  of  a  private  person,  brought  perhaps  by 
niarriiige  near  to  tlie  tlirone.  and  wo  find  the  name  of  thi.s  niler  here  and 
there  on  temj)le  bnihlings  at  Karnak  and  Abydos;  and  tinally  the  five  reigns, 
of  which  we  know  the  duration  are  only  very  bhort ;  all  tham  are  points 
which  oast  a  dear  light  on  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  time. 

The  above-nanie<l  Xoferhotep,  who  reigned  eleven  years,  seems  to  havo 
been  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  the  period  ;  this  great  rnler  ai^jx^ars  with 
his  family  in  inscriptions  in  the  district  u£  the  First  Cataract  (^Assuau, 
Konosso,  Sehel)  and  in  the  temple  of  Karnak,  also  in  a  large  and  very 
interesting  inscription  at  Abydos,  and  the  museum  of  Bologna  ha.s  a 
statne  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his  second  son.  Sebekhotep  V  (Kha-nefcr-Ra)- 
The  elder,  Sehathor,  died  after  a  reigu  of  a  lew  months.  There  was  a  colo.s- 
sal  granite  statue  of  Sebekhotep  V  found  at  Tanis,  another  far  in  the  Nubian 
country  on  the  island  of  Arqo,  far  above  the  Second  Cataract,  and  the  Louvre 
has  two  more.  Tliere  is  frequent  mention  of  liim  at  Karnak.  The  three 
last  rulers  of  this  house  are  of  no  great  importance.  Far  less  is  known  of 
the  next  rulers  than  of  the  above.  Their  names,  probably  about  a  hundred, 
are  divided  into  dynastiei^  and  fill  nearly  five  divisions  of  the  Turin  papyrus. 
Where  we  have  dates,  there  are,  on  the  whole,  about  twenty-two,  more  or 
less  recognisable ;  they  show  that  the  reigns  were  oi  short  duration,  a  few 
months,  one  or  two  years,  and,  far  more  rarely,  three  or  four  years.  There 
is  only  one  case  of  a  longer  reign,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  first  ruler 
of  the  new  house,  Mer-nefeT'Ba  Ai,  who  reigned  thirteen  years,  eight  months, 
and  eighteen  days. 

It  Follows  that  only  a  very  few  of  these  kings  are  known  to  us  through 
the  monnmentsi,  and  the  majority  only  by  insignificant  memorials.  Their 
names  appear  only  occasionally  in  tlie  stone  quarries  at  Flammamat,  or  i;i 
Karnak  and  Abydos,  or  they  have  statues,  which  are  far  inferior  to  those  oi 
the  preceding  epoch. 

And  yet  we  have  from  this,  as  WfSl  as  from  the  preceding  epoch,  a  line  of 
p-raves  and  tomb  steles  in  Abydos,  as  well  as  numerous  rock  tombs  in  Kl-lvab 
^Eleithyia),  and  probably  also  tiie  great  rock  graves  of  Assiut  (Lycopt»lis), 
which  attest  the  position  and  power  of  the  high  priests  of  Anubis  and  the 
governors  of  the  nome.  They  are  as  important  for  this  period  as  the  gravea 
of  Beni-Ha.san  are  for  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  but  nnfortnnately  they  are  ill  a 
much  worse  condition,  and  much  poorer  in  historical  information. 

THE  foui:k;n  rule 

The  facts  above  mentioned  clearly  show  that  the  Egypt  of  this  period 
was  governed  under  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  lioman 
Empire  in  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

In  fact,  08  a  fuller  light  is  thrown  upon  Kgyittian  history,  there  seems  to 
l»ave  been  a  whole  line  of  dynitsties,  evidently  lui  al.  coexistent  witli  the  eliief 
king  at  Thebes.  If  Neferhotep  and  Sebekhotep  V  still  reigned  over  Egypt 
from  Nubia  to  Tanis,  the  Delta  was  lost  under  their  successors.  It  is  not  an 
improbable  theory  of  Stem's  that  Manetho's  XlVtb  Dymuty  of  seventy-six 
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kings  from  XoTs  (Sakha),  in  the  western  Delta,  included  Libyan  foveigfn 

Tulere  who  occupied  the  Delta. 

But  the  chief  invaders  of  this  time  were  an  Asiatic  race  who  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  at  i'lieijes.  They  were  the 
'Menta«  or,  as  they  are  nov  called,  the  Mentu  of  Satet,  that  is  **  the  barbtirous 
Asiatic  country.  *  Ttiev  were  called  the  Shepherds  or  Hyksos  by  their 
<5on temporaries  and  by  >ianetho. 

Of  what  race  the  Hyksos  were,  is  not  known.  Suuie  points  in  the  account 
«how  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  invasion  of  Bedouin  races,  one  of  those 
ireqneiit  raids  upon  cultivated  land  by  iKunads  of  the  desert. 

Among  the  latest  opinions  on  the  sul)jiH  t  one  that  ascribes  to  the 
Hyksos  a  partly  Semitic  and  partly  Turanian  origin,  and  accounts  for  tlieir 
settling  in  Egypt  by  their  being  crowded  out  of  western  Asia  in  the 
XLumerous  race  conflicts  of  which  that  part  of  the  world  wa.s  the  arena.  The 
expelled  people  could  find  no  re8ting-j)lace  among  the  wild  liordes  of  Syria, 
and  moved  ou  to  tlic  peaceful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  certain  that  Semitic  and  Canaanitish,  not  Arabic,  elements  penetrated 
"to  Egypt  under  the  Hyksos.  The  Egyptian  language  was  subsequently 
sprinkled  with  Caiiaanitisli  wonls;  the  specifically  Cunaanitish  divinities 
Baal  Astarte  (in  the  feminine  form),  Anit,  Heshpu,  etc.,  were  afterwards 
extensively  worshipped  in  the  eastern  Delta,  and  in  the  wliole  of  Egypt.  In 
the  next  centuries  we  find  Canaanitish  proper  names  everywhere. 

More  accurato  information  on  tiie  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  is  w  anting.  It 
certain  that  they  settled  in  Lower  Kf,'yi>t,  where  ihey  founded  a  state 
"which  they  ruled  according  to  the  Egyptiiui  fa.shiun.  Their  chief  seats  were 
Avaris  (Ha-Uar),  the  border  fortress  built  or  enlarged  by  them,  which  is 
Pelusium,  or  a  place  a  little  to  the  south;  and  Tunis,  tlie  powerful  ( apital 
of  the  eastern  Delta,  ornamented  by  nninerous  buildings  of  the  Xlith 
Dynasty  and  tiie  real  residence  of  the  llyk.sos  kuigs. 

It  seems,  moreover,  certain  that  Memphis,  and  even  the  Fayum,  remained 
in  their  hands ;  but  Upper  Egypt  was  at  most  conquered  only  temporarily. 
Here  ruled,  during  this  epoch,  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  five  tlivisions 
of  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  their  successors,  perhaps  as  tributary  \iissals, 
since  they  occasionally  bear  the  title  of  Haq,  that  is.  Prince. 

King  Meneptah,  the  son  of  the  great  RamsCSi  speaks  of  this  time  as  '*  the 
epoch  of  the  kinij^s  of  Lower  Kirypt,  sinee  this  land  Qem  was  in  their 
(^power),  and  the  accursed  foe  (Aad,  the  Tlague)  ruled  at  the  time  when  the 
kings  of  Upper  Egypt  (w  ere  powerless)." 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  Hyksos  pillaged  Egypt  in  their  conquests, 
"but  Manetho*a  assertion  that  they  systematically  destroyed  the  temples  and 
monuments  is  contradicted  by  the  following  facts.  The  chief  god  ihey 
■worshipped  waa  Sutekh,  or  Set  with  the  surname  of  "the  Golden,"  uy  which 
the  Sun-Baal  is  understood.  They  built  him  a  great  temple  in  Tanis,  and 
his  cult  was  followed  in  the  eastern  Delta  until  later  times.  He  was  also 
called    Lord  of  Avaris    at  this  time. 

The  Egyptian  gods  were,  however,  retained  ;  the  kinpfs  called  themselves 
^sonaof  Ra"  and,  like  the  Egyptian  rulers,  they  chiefly  bei^in  their  throne 
names  with    Ka."   ICgyj)tian  culture  was  generally  adopted  by  the  foreigners. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  Tnitlieniatical  handbook  under  the  rule  of  a 
Hyksos  king,  written  "  according  to  old  copies,"  and  that  we  have  a  8cribe*8 
palette,  presented  by  the  same  king  to  tne  scribe  Atn,  shows  that  writ> 
mg  was  in  vogue  under  their  rule.  The  monuments  ascribed  to  them, 
particularly  the  sphinxes  with  kings'  heads,  found  at  Tanis,  a  group  of 
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two  men  before  an  altar  with  fish,  the  piece  of  u  statue  from  M it-Fares 
in  the  Fayum,  differ  widely  from  the  Egypiiau  type  in  features  and 
apparel,  tiiit  the  work  is  evidently  that  of  Egyptian  aitistB,  and  most 
carefully  executed. 

The  length  of  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  number 
of  their  kings.  Mauetho  makes  two  dynasties  (^Dynasties  XV  and  XVI) 
role,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  reigned  511  years  altogether  over  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  whilst  the  tables  of  Africanus  give  284  to  the  XVth  (an 
evident  misquotation  of  Josephus  2(iO)  and  518  io  the  XVIth.  For  the 
XVI Ith  Dynasty,  according  to  Africanus,  -k'd  bhepherds  and  43  Theban 
Jdngs  ruled  f4Mr  161  years;  and  tiib  is  the  era  of  m  struggle  for  freedom^ 
which  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  It  is  impossible  for  these 
figurt's  to  be  correct,  but  there  is  no  means  of  getting  at  the  liistorical  trutlu 
even  approximately.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  according  to  the  monu- 
ments there  is  no  gap  of  Rve  hundred  or  more  years  hetween  the  end  of  the 
Xlllth  Dynasty  and  the  bci^niining  of  the  New  Kingdom.  The  pedigree* 
of  the  nomarcha  and  nobles  of  El-Kub  CEileitliyia)  give  names  after  a  few 
generations,  which  are  imdoubtedly  contem|H>raueou8  with  the  Xlllth  and 
XlVth  Dynasties. 

The  monuments  of  the  first  rulers  of  the  New  Kingdom  in  Thebes  show 

the  closest  conne<  tion  with  the  more  ancient  Theban,  and  strikingly  so  with 
lliose  of  the  Xlth  Dyuanty.  There  is,  certainly  between  the  time  of  Amen- 
emiuit  and  Sebekbotep  and  the  New  Ivingdom,  no  di^itinctive  break  in  cul- 
ture and  art  similar  to  that  between  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Memphis  and  the 
Xllth  Dynasty. 

Manetho's  figures  have  evidently  to  be  very  considerably  reduced.  Some 
of  the  short-lived  rulers  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  must  be  regarded  as  cou- 
temporaneotts  with  the  Hyksos  kings  and  connected  direetly  with  the  first 
rulers  of  the  New  Kingdom  who  undertook  the  struggle  for  emancipatiou. 

If  we  allow  I  'O  years  for  the  first  kings  of  the  XIII  Dyni^sty, —  and  dates 
are  inevitable,  —  about,  tour  hundred  years  would  be  reckoned  from  the  end 
of  the  Xnth  Dynasty  to  the  expulsion  of  the  1  ly  ksoe  under  Aahmes.  More- 
oyer,  we  also  know  that  a  Hyksos  king,  Nub,  reigned  four  hundred  years 
before  Ramses  Il.f' 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  reader,  from  the  account  just  given,  that  the 
period  of  the  Xllltli-XVnth  Dynasties  is  one  of  which  we  have  very 
little  knowledge.  Not  only  is  the  Turin  papyrus  here  much  broken,  but  the 
intrusion  of  the  Hyksos  has  greatly  confused  the  knowledge  we  have 
indirectly  from  Manetlio  through  Josephus,  Africanus,  Eusebi us,  and  others. 
Petrie  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  his  conolasi«nia  are,  in 
brief,  as  fdlldws  ; 

1*="  The  iiyksos  were  not  contemporaneous  with  the  458  years  of  the 
Xlllth  Dynasty. 

2*  There  is  a  period  of  about  100  years  during  the  XlVth  Egyptian 
Dynasty  during  which  the  Hyksos  gradually  came  into  power,  and 

3®  The  XVth  Dynasty  mentioned  by  Afrieanusand  Eusebius  represents 
the  260  years  of  the  great  Hyksos  kings,  while  Africanus  has  included  this 
period  again  in  hib  XVIth  liy nasty  of  518  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
XVIth  Dynasty  mentioned  by  Eusebius  is  the  Egyptian  XVIth  of  190  years, 
in  wht(  li  the  native  rulers  persisted,  but  were  iiiled  and  almost  edipsed 
by  the  invaders. 

4"  The  XV^IIth  Dynasty  of  boili  i\.iricauub  and  Eusebius  (it  will  be  re- 
membered that  JosephiiH.  dealt  only  with  the  Hyksoe  and  neglected  the  fXA- 
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temporary  Egyptian  sovereigns)  is  a  joint  dynasty  of  Hyksos  and  Egyptians. 
The  number  of  its  kings  is  quite  unknown,  nnd  its  perl  id  wifiipssed  tho 
struggle  of  tlie  two  nvces  which  culminated  in  the  triumph  of  Aahmeii  I 
(XVlIIth  Dynasty)  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  race. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Fetiie,*  and  keeping  his  dates*  vill 
show  the  situation  as  viewed  by  this  eminent  authority : 


Date 

II.C. 

Tmtt 

It.i'. 

HykiM  Dynntf 

S112 

XIII,  (<J0  kings)    ,  . 

XIV,  (70  kiQg»)    .  . 

m 

453 

2112 
2098 

U  yean  before  Hykaos  came  to 
power. 

Unknown  period  of  100  yean  dur- 
ing which   Uyksoa  hanied 

1SB7 

XVI,  (S  kliifiB)      .  . 

XVII,  (?  kin^i)     .  . 

1 

m 

161 

< 

02o 

i.'.8: 

EgypCiana. 

XV,  (0  great  Hyksoe;  2(10  years. 

XVII,  (f  kln^i)  121  yews. 

• 

■ 

511 

THE  H¥K80S  Ul'LE  ;    THE  SEVENTEK>rrH  DYNASTY 

It  luis  lK-t?n  most  fortunate  for  our  study  of  antiquity  that  Jnspphus'* 
account  of  the  early  history  of  liis  people  was  received  by  the  (ireeks  with 
doubt  and  denial.  In  an  impassioned  answer  to  his  critics  the  great  Jewish 
historian  has  preserved  the  only  aoooiint  we  possess  of  the  appearance  and 
fortunes  of  the  Hyksos  in  l\?ypt,  although  ol  course  he  is  wrong  in  his  the- 
ory that  those  people  \vero  Hebrews. 

lie  quotes  from  Mauethoj:  "There  was  a  king  of  ours  whose  name  was 
Timaens."  (The  identity  of  this  king  has  never  been  determined  with 
certainty.  It  may  have  been  Amonemhat  I\'  (Xllth  Dyiuusty)  or  Ra 
Anienemhat,  the  tliird  kinq-  of  the  Xlllth.)  "  I'nder  liim  it  came  to  pass,  I 
know  not  how,  that  God  was  averse  to  us,  and  there  came,  after  a  surprising 
manner,  men  of  ignoble  birth  out  of  the  eastern  parts,  and  had  boldness 
enough  to  make  an  expedition  into  our  country,  and  with  ease  subdued  it 
by  force,  yet  without  our  hazarding  a  battle  with  tit! m." 

It  is  possible  that  this  campaign  of  unresisted  conquest  was  accomplished 
with  tiie  aid  of  fsotors  hitherto  unknown  on  the  African  continent :  the 
war  chariot  and  tlie  liorse." 

"So  wbe?]  they  liad  gotten  tliose  that  governed  us  under  their  power, 
they  afterwards  burnt  down  our  cities  and  demolished  the  temples  of  the 
go^  and  used  all  the  inhabitants  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  At  length 
tney  made  one  of  themselves  ki^g,  whose  name  was  Salatis  ;  he  lived  also  at 
Memphis  and  made  both  the  upper  and  lower  regions  pay  tribute,  and  left 
garrisons  in  places  that  were  the  most  proper  for  them.  He  chiefly  aimed 
to  secure  the  eastern  parts,  as  foreseeing  raat  the  Assyrians,  who  had  then 
the  greatest  power,  would  be  desirous  of  that  kingdom  and  invade  them ;  and 
as  he  found  in  the  SaTte  [Selhroite]  nome,  a  city  very  proper  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  which  lay  upon  the  Bul^tiu  chauuel,  called  Avaris;  this  he 
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rebuilt  and  made  very  strong  by  walls,  and  by  a  most  numerous  garrison  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  armed  men  to  keep  it.  Thither  Salatis 
«ame  in  aummer-tinie,  partly  to  gather  his  com,  and  pay  liig  aoldiers  Uieir 
wages,  and  partly  to  exercise  his  armed  men  and  thereby  to  terrify  for- 
>eigncrs.  When  this  man  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  after  him  reigned 
another,  whose  name  was  Beon 
[or  Bnon],  for  forty-four  years, 
and  after  liim  jt  i  r,,,  ]  another, 
calle«l  Anaelinas,  iluil\-six  vears 
und  seven  months  ;  after  liioi 
Apophis  reigned  sixty-one  years, 
and  then  lanias  fifty  years  and 
one  month,  after  all  these  reigned 
Assis  forty-nine  years  and  two 
months.  And  these  six  were  the 
fii-st  rulers  among  them,  who  w  et  e 
all  along  making  war  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  were  very  desirous 
gradually  to  destroy  tliem  to  tlie 
▼ery  roots.  This  whole  nation 
was  called  llyksos,  i.e.  Shejtherd 
kings.  These  people  and  tlieir 
4lescendants  kept  possession  of 
£gypt  511  years. 

"  And  after  this  the  kings  of  the 
Thebaid  and  of  the 
other  parts  of  Egyi)t 
made  an  insurrection 
against  the  Shep- 
herds, and  a  terrible 
and  long  war  was 
made  between  them. 

"Under  a  king 
whose  name  was  Ali- 
sphragmuthosis,  the 
Shepherds  were  sub- 
dued, and  were  in- 
deed driven  out  of 
•other  parts  of  Egypt, 
but  were  shut  up  in 
«  place  that  contained  ten  thousand  acres:  tliis  place  was  named  Avaris. 

'•The  Shepherds  built  a  wall  iirnnnd  all  this  place,  which  Avas  a  large  and 
strong  wall,  and  this  in  order  to  keep  all  their  possessions  and  their  j)rey 
■within  a  place  of  strength,  but  that  Thuramosis,  the  son  of  Alisphragmu- 
thosis  made  an  attempt  to  take  them  by  force  and  by  siege,  with  four 
liumlred  and  eighty  thousand  men  to  lie  lound  about  them  ;  but  that  upon 
his  (l('S{)air  of  taking  the  place  by  that  .siege,  they  came  to  an  agreement 
witii  them,  that  they  should  leave  Egypt  and  go  without  any  harm  to  be 
done  them,  whithersoever  they  would ;  and  after  this  agreement  was  made, 
they  went  away  with  their  whole  families  and  effects,  not  fewer  in  number 
than  two  hundred  ami  forty  thousand,  and  took  their  journey  from  Egypt, 
through  the  wilderness,  for  Syria  ;  but  as  they  were  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians, 
-who  had  then  the  dominion  over  Asia,  they  built  a  oity  in  that  country 
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which  is  now  called  Judah,  and  that  lar^c  enough  to  contain  this  great 
number  of  men,  and  called  it  llierosolynia  (  Jerusalem).*''' 

The  modern  historian  is  brought  face  to  face  witli  the  fact  that  for  the 
period  of  the  Xlllth  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasties  there  is  even  less  material 
and  information  than  for  that  other  "dark  age"  extending  from  the  Vllth 
to  the  Xlth.  The  main  facts  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  XII Ith 
Dynasty  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  Hyksos  were 
settled  in  the  land  but  had  not  yet  come  to  j)ower.  The  Pharaohs  were 
still  in  full  possession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kgyj)t. 

This  cannot  have  been  the  case  with  the  Xl\'th,  which  Manetho  tells  us 
had  its  capital  at  Xois  (Sakha,  a  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  central 
Delta),  from  which  it  would  seem  jjrobable  that  the 
invaders  drove  the  ruling  house  to  the  west  instead  of 
southward,  up  the  Nile,  perliaps  becau.se  the  broad 
river  and  its  wide  marsii-land  were  found  to  be  the 
best  means  of  defence  against  a  people  acquainted 
hitherto  with  only  small  and  insignificant  streams. 
The  Turin  papyrus  gives  eighty-five  names  for  this 
dynasty  ;  Manetho's  liguro  is  seventy-six,  and  of  only 
two  of  them  are  there  even  the  slightest  remains.  For 
the  184  years  this  dynasty  is  said  to  have  ruled,  the 
average  lengtli  of  reign  is  therefore  only  2\  years. 
How  may  we  explain  this  ?  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  untrannnelled  rule  of  this  dynasty 
lasted  but  a  few  years,  i>erhaps  less  than  twenty. 
By  degrees  the  Hyksos  chiefs  attained  iulluenco  and 
power,  until,  as  I*rofes.sor  Petrie  say.s  the  native  kings 
"were  merely  the  puppets  of  the  Hyksos  power,  the 
heads  of  the  native  administration  which  was  main- 
tained for  taxing  purposes  ;  like  the  last  emperors  of 
Rome,  whose  reigns  also  average  two  years  and  a  half, 
or  like  the  Coptic  administration  of  Kgypt,  maintained 
during  the  supremacy  of  Islam  in  Hgypt  as  being  the 
only  practical  way  of  working  the  country.  Later  on, 
when  the  Hyksos  liad  established  a  firm  hold  on  all  the 
land  and  had  a  strong  rule  of  tl»eir  own,  the.se  native 
viceroys  were  permitted  a  longer  tenure  of  power,  and 
formed  the  XVIth  Dynasty  contemporary  with  the 
great  Hyksos  kings." 

The  first  Hyksos  kings  seem,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  have  appre- 
ciated fully  that  it  was  better  to  exploit  the  country  than  to  devastate  it, 
and  to  this  end  they  retained  the  temple  scril^es  and  other  olTicials  of  the 
native  rulers.    The  influence  of  the  organised  government  soon  bore  effect. 

All  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Pharaoh's  court  were  revived  ;  the 
new  sovereigns  had  become  civilised,  and  they  managed,  by  adopting  the 
titles  of  the  Amenemhats  and  Usertsens,  to  legitimise  themselves  as  descend- 
ants of  Horus  and  "sons  of  Ra."  The  local  religions  were  not  interfered 
with,  but  the  chief  object  of  their  worship  was  Baal,  ''the  lord  of  all,  a  cruel 
and  savage  warrior,"  and  from  his  great  similarity  to  Set,  "  the  brother  and 
enemy  of  Osiris,"  Baal  and  Set  soon  became  identified,  and  Set  was  now 
called  Sutekh,  "the  Great  Set." 

The  six  great  Hyksos  kings  —  those  mentioned  in  the  .losephus-Manetho 
account  —  may  be  considered  as  composing  the  XVtli  Dynasty.    Their  rule 
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of  nearly  260  years  marked  the  zenith  of  Hyksos  power.  There  was  as  yet 
no  sign  of  rebellion  amongst  tlie  conquered  people. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  so-called  X  Vllth  Dynasty  the  yean  are  no 
longer  tranquil  and  authoritj  undisputed.     As  stated  in  the  preceding 

clia[)t(ir,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  reLTurd  this  dyniLsty  as  a  joint  one  of  Shepherdn 
and  Egyptians,  for  its  rise  is  wholly  lost  to  sight  under  the  ilyksos  power. 


£qtptiam  Qymma«ts 


We  know  that  the  Hyksos  Apophis  (Apena  I)  ruled  the  whole  land,  for 
his  name  is  found  far  in  the  south ;  but  in  the  days  of  his  namesake  Apophis 
(Apei>:i  II),  some  three  hundred  yearn  later,  Thebes  was  practically  inde- 
pendent. The  compilers  of  the  lists  make  mention  of  nnsncoessful  attempts 
at  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Theban  vastialts  for  some  time  before  Apejia  II, 
but  this  ruler  had  to  meet  a  decisive  reyolt  under  Seqenen-Ra-Taa  I,  who 
was  haq  (prince  or  regent)  over  the  South.  There  is  no  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak  or  its  consequences,  but  the  tale  of  "  Ajief>a 
and  Seqenen-Ha,"  so  popular  with  readers  five  hundred  years  later,  asserta 
that  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  a  religious  one,  since  Thebes  refused  to 
worship  any  other  god  but  Sutekh.  Seqenen-Ra  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  descendant  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  Kt^'vptian  line,  settled  in  the  far 
south  to  escape  the  Hyksos  oppression,  and  which,  intermarrying  with 
Ethiopian  bloud,  had  become  |K)ssessed  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dark 
Berber  race.  With  the  decay  of  the  Hyksos  power,  these  people  gradually 
worked  their  way  northward  from  Nubia,  and  began  the  re- winning  of  the 
land  for  tlie  ancient  line  of  Pharaohs.  For  eicfhty  years  after  the  death  of 
Assis  we  have  no  names  of  these  Berbers,  but  lintUly  iSeqenen-lia  1,  in  the 
days  of  Apepa  II,  declared  himself  Son  of  the  Sun  and  King  of  the  Two 
Kl:\  }»fs,**  and  the  princes  of  the  Said  made  common  cause  with  him.  Now 
the  native  rulers  of  the  X\'IIth  Dynasty  free  tlieniselves  from  any  con- 
fusion with  the  Hyksos,  and  tlie  strife  has  become  a  serious  one.  A  second 
Seqenen-Ra,  bearing  the  same  family  name  Taa,  followed  the  first,  and 
then  a  third,  whose  wife  Aah-hotep  is  one  of  the  great  queens  of  Egyi)tian 
history,  further  ct'lebrated  as  the  mother  of  tlie  honoured  Nefert-ari.  Aah- 
hotep  in  all  probability  was  married  before,  to  an  Egyptian  and  not  a  Berber 
husband,  and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  an  elder  Aahmes,  who  died  premtt- 
turel y,  and  his  three  brothers,  Karnes,  Sekhent-nel)-Ka,  and  a  second  Aahmes, 
the  Amasis  of  the  Oreeks,  who  founded  th«^  X\'IIIth  Dynasty. 

Professor  Maspero,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  for  this  period  of 
Egyptian  history,  holds  to  the  belief  that  Seqenen-Iia-Taa  III  was  the  sole 
husband  of  Aah-hotep,  and  consequ^tly  the  father  of  Aahmes,  his  brothem, 
and  Nefert-ari.  Dr.  Pctrie,  however,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  investiga- 
tors, says  :  "Aahmes  i.s  always  (^except  onco)  shown  of  the  same  colour  as 
other  Egyptians,  while  Nefert-uri  is  almost  always  coloured  black.  And 
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any  symbolic  reason  invonttMl  to  account  for  sooh  colouring  applies  equally 
to  her  brother,  who  is  nevertheless  not  black."  Dr.  Petrie^  notes  that 
Nefert-ari  mm  ^nenM  as  the  anoeatresB  of  ib»  dynaBty,  and  infers  that  she 
must  have  been  of  royal  descent  in  the  female  line;  hoiee  her  dark  colour 

presumably  came  through  her  father.  He  argues,  therefore,  that  Qnoon 
Aah-hotep  must  have  hatl  another  husband;  the  father  of  Nefert-ari  being 
presmnabiy  the  celebrated  Seqenen-Ra,  of  Berber  type,  the  other  husband 
oeing  an  Egyptian.  But  it  should  be  understood  clearly  that  much  of  this  is 
inferential;  well -recognised  laws  of  atavism  will  furnish* an  alternative  expla- 
nation.   Perhaps  the  known  facts  do  not  warrant  a  final  conclusion. 

There  is  little  known  of  Aah-hotep's  origin  beyond  that  she  was  of  pure 
royal  descent,  but  there  are  docmnents  which  attest  to  her  very  long  and 
eventful  life.  In  the  tenth  yvnv  of  Amenliotej)  1  sin;  wjls  still  active  and 
must  have  beeji  nearly  ninety  years  old;  and  if  a  side  found  at  lull  is  to  be 
credited,  she  wa^i  alive,  and  about  a  hundred,  under  her  great-graudsun 
Tehutimes  I. 

Aah-hotep  would  have  had  every  right  to  rule  as  sovereign,  but  she 
willingly  gave  over  the  power  to  her  sons.  When  she  died  her  body  wjis 
emb;ilmed  with  special  care,  and  a  beautifully  gilded  mummy-case  was  made 
for  her.  Witiiin  this  coffin  was  placed  the  jewelry,  presents  from  hnsband 
and  sons,  which  until  rc(  <  ntl  v  has  been  the  most  famous  find  of  its  kind. 
Most  of  the  trinkets  are  for  tcniinino  use:  bracelets,  solid  and  hollow  gold 
ankle  rings,  others  of  gold  beails,  lapis  lazuli,  cornelian,  and  green  feldspar, 
a  fan  wiui  a  gold  inkid  handle,  a  mirror  of  gilt  bronze  with  handle  of 
ebony,  etc. 

This  wonderful  woman  in  the  course  of  her  long  life  must  have  witnessed 
the  whole  drama  of  the  restoration.  Born  when  the  heel  of  the  Hyksos 
was  still  felt  in  the  land,  she  dosed  her  eyes,  not  only  with  her  oonntry 
free  and  her  family  finnly  seated  on  the  throne,  but  with  the  Syrisn  fsther- 
hxnd  of  the  hated  usurpers  under  heavy  tribute,  the  imitsof  theoonquests  of 
her  own  descendants  to  the  third  generation. 

KAmes  and  Sekhnet-neb-Ra  quickly  snoceeded  SeqeneH'^Ra  III.  The 
straggle  against  the  Shepherd  kings  was  kept  up,  and  when  Aahmes  found 
himself  Pharaoh,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  was  free,  and  only  the 
provinces  about  Ha-Uar  (Avaris)  remained  to  the  Uyksos;  but  here  they 
were  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  stand.a 
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Walled  towns,  Rtored  rtr^^ci^alti  and  annories,  goodly  noes  of  home, 
chariots  of  war,  clepliaiit.s,  Dtdiiance,  arttUety,  and  tm  like  —  all  ttiia 
18  but  a  .shcop  in  a.  linn'n  skin,  «-x<'«-pt  the  iHEMd and  dtaposltloil  Of  tiM 
people  be  stout  aad  warlike.  —  Uacom. 

» 

It  has  just  been  shown  that  the  Icadini^  djmasties  of  the  Thel)an  kinpf- 
dom,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  liad  essentially  a  paoific  churacter. 
Their  epoch  was  a  period  of  social,  literary  and  aitisiic  activity,  such  as 
usually  comes  to  a  nation  only  at  the  apex  of  its  career,  or  as  it  is  passing- 
into  ito  decline.  It  was  so  here.  Egypt  as  a  nation  was  soon  overthrown ; 
an  outside  people  invaded  the  sacred  precincts,  so  jealously  guarded  hitherto 
from  even  peaceful  intrusion,  usurped  the  power,  and  for  some  centuries 
dominated  the  original  inhabitants.  These  invaders,  its  we  have  seen,  were 
(d  a  more  prindtive  type  of  civilisation  than  the  Egyptians.  Their  rcigu 
was  a  time  of  apparently  retrograde  evolution,  marked  to  after  generations 
by  no  lasting  monuments  such  as  made  earlier  generations  famous. 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whetlier,  on  the  whole,  the  iniluenco  of  these 
semi-barbarians  upon  the  cultored  but  somewhat  degenerate  stock  of  the 
ancient  civilisation,  may  not  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  benefieial. 

Everywliere  in  history  we  shall  see  that  the  virile  stock  is  the  stock 
which  is  not  weakened  by  too  many  generations  of  that  luxury  which  seems 
to  be  the  necessary  associate  of  hi^ier  culture.  We  shall  see  also  that  a 
mixed  race  is  always  at  a  premiutn.  A  nation  which  shuts  itself  off  from 
contact  with  other  nations  is  in  the  condition  of  a  finely  inhied  race  of 
domesticated  animals.  The  racial  peculiarities  may  be  greatly  develoj>ed, 
certain  finer  traits  of  mind  and  body  may  1x3  highly  intensified.  But  in  the 
full  rounding  out  of  aggregate  powers  nf  mind  and  body,  there  is  a  deviation 
that  amounts  to  degeneration.  And  when  this  weakened  stock  comes  into 
competition  with  some  cruder  but  sturdier  race,  the  issue  is  not  in  doubt ; 
the  fate  awaits  it  that  befel  the  Egyptians  at  tlie  hands  of  the  '*  barbaric  ** 
Hyksos  invaders* 

Rut  a  degenerate  or  perverted  stock  often  sliows  marvellous  powers  of 
recuperation  under  influence  of  changed  conditions,  and  an  infusion  of  fresh 
blood  grafted  un  such  a  stock  can  work  wonders.  It  is  said  that  the  highly 
developed  greyhound  was  useless  as  a  hunting  dog  till  crossed  with  a  strain 
of  bulldog  —  an  infusion  of  blood  which,  while  not  marring  the  distinctive 
physical  {K^culiarities  of  the  hound,  yet  quite  sufficed  to  supply  the  lack- 
ing stainiua  and  courage.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  precisely  such  a 
vitalising  influence  as  this  may  not  have  come  to  the  Egyptians  through  thft 
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llvksos  invasion.  It  is  hftrdlv  to  L>e  si4»p(»sed  that  tlio  invaders  remained 
for  centuries  in  Egypt  in  suMcient  numberg  to  maintain  absolute  political' 
control  without  having  some  ethnic  influence  ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is 
hardly  in  doubt,  physiologically  t^n«'aking,  that  such  influence,  in  tliis  closely 
inbred  race,  would  be  beneficial.  U  might  graft  the  bulldog  spirit  of  the 
H^kaos  upon  the  greyhound«spirited  Egyptian  nation.  But  whether  or  not 
this  be  the  explanation  of  the  change  that  now  came  over  the  national  spirit,, 
it  was  surely  a  bulldog  natitm  tliat  now  eniercj't  d  from  the  llyksos  thraldom 
and  started  out  upon  a  woi id-conquest.  In  tracing  the  course  of  events 
in  this  new  epoch  we  see  Egypt  ax>proaching  the  apex  of  its  power. 

THE  HYKBOS  EXPULSION:  AAHME8  AKD  HIS  SUCCBBSOBB 

Aahmes  must  have  been  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age- 
when,  as  sunrivor  of  his  elder  brothers,  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  had  married 
Nefert-ari,  his  sister  or  half-sister,  as  the  o:isp  may  be,  wlio  may  ]irevioiisl y 
have  been  an  inmate  of  his  brothers'  hatenib  as  well ;  and  iier  own  royal 
rights,  joined  to  his  own,  established  a  legal  claim  for  Aahm^  to  the  king- 
dom such  as  few  Pharaohs  have  possessed. 

His  mummy  sho^vs  him  to  Imve  boon  of  mcdiTira  height,  with  well-devel- 
oped neck  and  chest.  Tlie  head  is  Hmall,  the  forehead  low  and  narrow,  tiie 
cheek  bones  project,  and  the  hair  is  thick  and  wavy.  He  was  undouhtedly  a 
stexmg,  active,  warlike  man,  which  qualities  won  him  success  in  his  wars. 

From  what  wo  know  now  of  the  condition  of  tlie  stnii:jj,'le  apiinst  the 
llyksos,  at  tlie  time  of  the  accession  of  Aahmes,  —  tiiat  iheir  rule  iiad  been 
limited  to  the  district  tiround  Avaris,  —  no  dtmht  the  credit  due  to  this  k'ms 
for  finally  expelling  them  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet,  concentrated 
and  strongly  intrenched  as  they  were  in  the  fortress  of  Ha-Uar,  they  were  by 
no  means  insignificant  a'lversaries.  From  their  position,  made  the  more  inac- 
cessible by  the  marsh-lauds  and  rivers  of  tlie  Delta,  uud  by  the  neigiibouriug 
desert,  there  was  always  danger  of  an  attempt  upon  Memphis,  and  Aahmes  is- 
the  one  who  removed  this  last  menace  to  the  re-established  kingdom,  and 
made  his  dominion  over  the  whole  conntry  secure.  Therefore  tlie  ofVicial 
ohroniclers  had  every  reason  to  begin  a  new  dynasty  with  the  accession  of 
this  great  king. 

For  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  we  have  two  accounts  :  that  of 
Manetho  transcribed  by  Josephus  and  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
that  of  the  doughty  namesake  of  the  king,  Aahuies-si-Abaiia  (^sou  of  Abana}, 
as  recorded  on  his  tomb  at  El-Kab. 

The  Manetho  version  runs  that  Aahmes  (.Misphragmuthosis)  shut  the 
Shepherds  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  finally  ejected  and  driven  into- 
Syria  by  his  grandson,  Tehutimes  1.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  and  the 
Egyptian  historian  has  undoubtedly  confused  the  t^ing  of  Avaris  with  the 
Syrian  wars  of  Tehutimes.  AabmesHsi-Abana  makes  no  mention  of  Tvliu* 
times  taking  Avaris.« 

His  account,  therefore,  is  the  more  accurate  and  complete.  This  is  the 
tale  on  his  tomb : 

The  dead  Admiral  Aahmes,  son  of  Abana.    He  speaks  thus :  *■  I  say  to* 

you.  all  men:  and  I  make  known  to  you  the  rewards  and  honours  that  have 
fallen  to  my  lot.  I  wa.s  jni  sented  wilh  golden  gifts  eight  times  before  tlie 
whole  land,  and  with  many  slaves,  male  and  female  ;  likewise  I  was  given 
much  land.  Tiie  title  of  **the  Brave"  which  I  gained  sliall  never  perish  in: 
this  land.* 
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**He  speaks  fmtlier!  *I  saw  the  lif^ht  in  the  city  of  Nekheb  [El-Kab^. 
My  father  was  a  captain  of  King  Seqenen-Ra ;  Haha  son  of  Roant  was  his 
name.  Then  I  took  his  place  on  the  ship  called  The  Calf,  in  the  days  of 
Kiiig  Neb-pehthet-lla  [Aahnies]^.  I  was  young  and  Imd  no  wife  and  i  wore 
the  »emt  idotii  and  the  $hennu  [garments  of  youtli].  Bat  as  soon  as  I  had 
taken  a  house,  I  was  placed  on  the  ship  The  North  because  of  my  valour, 
and  I  had  to  attend  the  aoTereign— life*  healtli,  strength  be  his  —  on  foot 

when  he  rode  forth  in  his  chariot. 

M»  The  town  of  Ha>Uar  [Ava- 
lis]  was  besieged,  and  I  showed 
my  worth  in  tlie  presence  of  his 
Majesty.  1  was  promoted  to  the 
ship  Kha-em-m^hn^er  [Acces- 
sion in  Memphis].  They  fongfht 
in  the  l*azekthu  canal,  near  A  varis. 
I  fought  hand  to  liand,  and  1  car- 
ried off  a  hand.  The  king*s  her- 
ald saw  this,  and  the  golden  collar 
of  bravery  was  given  me.  They 
fought  a  second  time  at  this  phice 
and  asain  I  captured  a  hand ;  a 
second  golden  gift  was  given 
ne. 

"'They  fought  at  Ta-kemt, 
south  of  the  city.  There  I  took 
a  living  prisoner.  I  {>lunged  into 
the  water  —  T  led  him  tlirough 
the  water  so  as  to  keep  away 
from  the  road  to  the  town.  This 
was  made  known  to  the  herald  of 
the  king ;  I  received  the  gold«i 
gift  once  more. 

" '  They  took  Ha-Uar ;  I  car- 
lied  away  from  thence  one  man  and  three  women ;  his  Majesty  gave  than 
to  nic  as  slaves.' 

In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  tradition  had  it  that  King  Aahmes  appeared 
before  Avaris  with  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
that  tiiere  was  a  long  siege,  which  was  finally  ended  by  the  king  treating  with 
the  besieged  and  permitting  them  to  depart  peacefully,  with  their  wives* 
children,  and  possessions,  into  Syria.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Aahmes  had  a 
well  organised  and  equipped  army  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  town  was  taken  on  the  second  attack.  The  enemy  left  their  last 
strongholds  in  haste  and  retreated  into  the  bordering  provinces  of  Syria. 
For  some  reason  —  they  may  have  threatened  him  from  some  new  vantage 
point,  or  he  may  have  wished  to  deal  a  tiual  crushing  blow  —  Aahmes  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  frontier,  which  he  did  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  centuries  that  tlie  king  of  Egypt  had  set  foot  in  Ana, 
and  oven  now  he  barely  crossed  the  threshold.* 

Admiral  Aalmies  continues  his  narrative: 

**  They  besieged  the  town  of  Sharhana  [Sherdhan],  in  the  year  V,  and  hit 
Majesty  took  it.  I  carried  off  from  thence  two  women  and  <me  hand,  and 
the  golden  collar  of  valour  was  given  me.   And  my  captives  were  given  me 

for  slaves.** 
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•  After  the  capture  of  Sherohan,  Aahmes  went  on  to  the  border  provincea 
of  Zahl  (I'lui  nit  iii)  and  then  turned  back.  The  fall  of  the  Palestine  town 
crushed  the  Hyksos'  last  hope  of  recovering  their  Egyptian  domain.  The 
majority  of  their  race  had  not  fled  witli  tlie  army,  but  had  remained  with 
other  tribeji  that  bad  followed  them  into  Egypt  —  the  Ibraelites  among  them 
— to  accept  whatever  lot  was  meted  out  by  we  new  conquerors.  The  yoke 
was  not  imposed  equally  throughout  the  land.  Those  living  in  the  Delta 
regions  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  all  that  part  oi  the  country  was  well 
fortitied  to  resist  the  Bedouin. 

Aahmes  returned  to  Africa  only  to  find  his  presence  needed  in  tbe  South. 
The  land  of  Nubia,  tributary  to  the  lords  of  Thebes,  had  been  somewhat 
neglected  during  the  long  struggle  which  tlie  Pharaoh  had  just  successfully 
terminated.  The  southern  races  had  failed  to  assimilate  the  gift  of  culture 
and  dvilisation  thrust  upon  them  by  the  rulers  of  the  Xlltii  and  Xlllth 
Dynasties,  and  kept  to  their  own  customs  while  the  temples  erected  by 
Usertsen  and  Amcnemhat  crumbled  and  vani-shed.  From  out  this  disordered 
state  developed  a  serious  invasion  from  the  Sudan.  Hostile  tribes  —  which 
ones,  we  know  not— descended  the  Nile,  outraging  the  people  and  desecrat- 
ing tiie  sanctuaries.    Aahmes  hastened  to  meet  them. 

**lTIs  Majesty  went  south,"  runs  the  record  of  Aaluues  the  admiral,  "to 
Khent-eu-neCer  to  destroy  ttie  Anu  Khenti,  and  his  Majesty  made  great 
havoc  among  them.  I  captm^ed  two  live  men  and  three  hands  ;  once  more 
I  was  given  the  gold  of  valour,  and  my  two  captives  were  given  to  me  for 
slaves.  Then  his  Majesty  came  down  the  river;  his  heart  swelled  with  his 
brave  and  victorious  deeds ;  he  had  conquered  the  people  of  the  South  and 
of  the  North." 

The  triumph  of  the  return  was  dimmed  by  disquieting  news  from  the 
North.  The  remains  of  the  Hyksos  rare  ha<l  taken  advantarj^o  of  Aahmes' 
absence  in  the  South  to  break  out  in  rebellion.  There  srcni  to  have  been 
two  outbursts.  One  by  the  Aata,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Hyksos,  which 
marched  southward  and  was  destroyed  by  Aahmes  at  Tentoa,  the  other  by  a 
powerful  faction  under  a  certain  Teta-an.    Aahnies-si-Abana  tells  of  his  fate: 

"  Tlien  came  tliat  enemy  named  Teta-an ;  he  had  hrnuglit  wicked 
rebels  together.  But  his  Majesty  slaughtered  him  and  his  slaves  even  to 
extinction."  & 

Thus  was  stamped  out  the  last  spark  of  Asiatic  resistance.  There  are 
no  more  records  of  expeditions  undertaken  in  this  Pharaoh's  reign — at  least 
none  in  which  he  took  part. 

From  the  crushin|f  of  Teta-an,  about  the  sixth  year,  to  the  twenty-second,! 
the  monuments  are  silent ;  and  when  again  they  speak  we  find  a  peaceful 
and  not  a  warlike  monareli.  It  is  a  law  of  human  progress  that  an  age  of 
military  success  is  followed  by  a  revival  of  art  and  building  activity.  At 
the  end  of  Aahmes'  reign — he  ruled  about  twenty-fivc  years — this  condi- 
tion prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  principal  temples  of  the  land 
were  restored  or  rebuilt.  The  reward  of  the  gods  for  their  divine  aid  in  the 
deliverance  of  Egypt  was  thus  bestowed.  A  tenth  of  ail  the  booty  of  vic- 
tory was  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  religious  cult.  Sculptors  and  painten, 
for  whom  there  had  been  centuries  of  little  or  no  employment,  recovered  their 
skill  in  the  revived  demand  for  their  services,  and,  indeed,  a  new  school, 
with  new  ideas  and  methods,  came  into  existence  under  the  great  impetus  to 
culture.  In  the  twenty-second  year  the  quarries  of  Turah  were  reopened  that 
building  stone  might  be  obtained  for  the  temples  of  Ptah  at  Memphis  and 
Amen  at  Thebes,  although  nothing  was  done  to  the  latter  until  a  later  reign. 

B.  W.— VOL.  UM. 
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Aahmes  died  when  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty.   They  buried  the 

great  Phrti  aoli  in  a  modest  place  lie  had  prepared  for  himself  in  the  necrop- 
olis of  iJrah-abu'l-Neggiili.  His  worsliip  contiuuffl  for  nearly  a  thuu.sand 
^ears,  and  of  him — and  stili  more  ot  (^ueen  Nelcrt-aii  —  there  exist  aior© 
instances  of  adoration  than  of  any  other  ruler. 

Aahmes  left  a  numerous  progeny,  and  f  ix  <  i  svvrn  of  his  children  had 
Nefert-ari  for  mother.  The  eldest  seems  to  have  been  named  Sapair,  but 
he  died  when  young,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  Se-Amen  was  the  second  son 
and  that  he  too  never  reached  maturity.  Bat  whether  Amenhotep  I  was 
the  second  or  third  of  Aahmes'  male  issue,  the  kingahip  devolved  upon  him. 
As  he  was  still  in  his  minority,  the  queen  mother  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  Ne£ert-ari  had  been  no  idle  inmate  of  her  husband's  harem, 
and  ahe  now  asBCffted  her  many  titles  to  authority,  some  of  which  had  preoe* 
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dence  over  those  of  her  hu8i)and  and  son.  Tht  i  e  is  nothing  known  of  her 
joint  rule  with  Amenhotep,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  u  prosperous  one.  She 
wiks  worshipped  after  death  aa  a  divinity,  on  a  phme,  indeed,  with  the  great 
Theban  triarl,  Amen,  Khonsu,  and  Mut,  for  all  the  rights  of  the  royal  line 
descended  through  Ikt.  Her  sons,  Snpair  and  Amenhotep,  Iter  daughten, 
Set-amen,  Set-kaines,  and  Merit-amen,  also  shared  in  llio  worship. 

Amenhotep  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ambitious  for  foreign  conquest. 
His  campaigns  were  confined  to  Africa.  The  chief  chronicle  of  his  reign  is 
again  tliat  tomb  at  El-Kah  whereon  Aahmes,  son  of  Ahana,  recorded  hia 
exploits.    The  brave  admiral  was  now  nearly  fifty  years  of  age. 

"It  fell  to  me,"  he  relates,  "to  carr}  Kiiig  Zeser-ka-Ra  [Amenhotep  I] 
on  his  voyage  to  Cush,  where  he  went  to  extend  tlie  frontiers  of  Egypt. 
His  majesty  smote  these  Anu  Khenti  [Nubians]  from  the  midst  ol  his 
troops. 
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Behold,  I  led  our  soldiers  aod  1  fought  with  all  mj  strength.  The 
king  saw  my  bravery,  as  I  mptured  two  nanda  and  brought  them  to  fak 

Majesty.  In  two  days  I  bore  lib  Majesty  back  to  E?ypt  from  tlie  upper 
land.  And  I  waa  ^ven  the  golden  gift  and  two  lemale  slaveSi  and  I  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  '  Warrior  of  the  King.'  ** 

The  Nubian  campaign  was  a  short  and  unimportant  one.  A  more  impor- 
tant one  was  diieeted  i^iuost  the  Amukehaka,  who  apparently  were  a  por> 
tion  of  the  Libyan  race  of  tlie  Tuhennu.  Tlicso  jienple  had  for  centuries 
been  restless  and  given  trouble  to  the  Pharaolis,  but  the  strength  of  the 
New  Kingdom  was  now  entirely  able  to  cope  with  them.  Notwithstanding 
these  few  campaigns,  the  reign  of  Amenliotop  I  is  to  be  characterised  as  one 
of  peace  and  internal  prosperit}-.  lie  merely  attained  in  the  South  and 
West  that  security  his  father  liad  brought  about  in  the  North.  Commerce, 
agriculture,  and  town  Ule  liuurit>hed,  and  indeed  be  well  deserved  the  venera- 
tion which  for  centuries  was  accorded  him  in  the  Theban  capital  and  where 
he  is  represented  as  Osiris.  The  codin  and  mummy  of  this  king  were  among 
Professor  Maspero's  wonderful  find  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  He  thus  tells  of  it: 
"Long  garlands  of  faded  flowers  deck  the  mummy  from  head  to  foot.  A 
wasp  attracted  by  their  scent  most  have  settled  upon  them  at  the  moment 
of  burial,  and  become  imprisoned  by  the  lid ;  the  insect  has  been  completely 
preserved  from  rorrnption  by  the  balsams  of  the  emb<almer,  and  its  gauzy 
wings  have  passed  uncrumpled  through  the  long  centuries." 

Amenbotep  married  his  own  sister,  Aah-hotep  II,  and  among  tbeir  children 
was  a  princess,  Aahmes.  The  Pharaoh  had  also,  by  a  concubine,  Sensenb, 
a  son,  Tehutimes,  who  wa.s  married  to  his  half-sister  Aahmes.   Teliutimes  was 

Srobably  a  little  younger  than  his  wife.  Aahmes,  from  her  pure  royal 
escent,  had  far  more  emm  to  the  throne  than  her  husband  and  brother,  but 
for  some  reason  she  yielded  her  rights,  and  Teliutimes  was  crowned  at  Thebes 
the  21st  of  Phamenoth,  the  third  month.  If  ho  had  been  co- regent  with  his 
father,  it  must  have  been  for  a  sliort  time  only.  The  new  king  was  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  well-knit  man,  possessed  of  great  powers  <^  endurance. 
His  full  round  face  is  marked  with  a  long  nose  and  square  chin,  and  his  thick 
lips  wear  a  smiling  but  firm  expression. 

The  beginnings  of  anew  s[)irit,  which  was  destined  to  break  up  the  isola- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  antiquity,  were  stirring  in  this  monarch's  soul. 
With  his  own  country  in  practical  subjection,  there  came  that  inevitable 
desire  to  intrude  into  other  lands.  We  have  seen  how  the  Pharaohs  had 
always  shown  a  certain  timidity  about  passing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  how 
Aahmes,  well  equipped  fur  foreign  conquest  as  lie  was,  had  hastened  home 
after  he  bad  once  driven  the  fleeing  Hyksos  across  the  border.  His  was 
no  spirit  of  world  conquest;  but  with  Tehutimes  the  case  was  different, 
although  eertain  domestic  troubles  kept  him  for  the  time  at  home.  The 
neighbouring  land  of  Syriii,  with  its  large  and  wealthy  towns,  growing 
richer  everv  day  through  a  weU-orgauised  commerce  on  land  and  sea,  had 
prerionsly  been  invaded  by  the  Chaldeans  and  was  now  under  their  undis- 
puted sway;  and  wlien  tliis  same  spirit  was  oneo  aroused  in  the  fresh  and 
vigorous  kingdom  of  the  restoration,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  its 
cupidity  ahomd  turn  in  this  same  direction?  But  some  difficulties  at  home 
for  the  time  being  prevented,  Tehutimes  I  had  to  repress  outbreaks  in  the 
"vicinity  of  the  Second  and  Third  Cataracts. 

The  story  of  Aahmes,  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  relates : 
**  It  fell  to  me  to  carry  the  king  Aa-kheper-ka-Ra  [Tehutimes  I]  on  his 
Toyage  to  Khent-en-nefer  for  the  purpose  <a  punishing  the  rebels  among  the 
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tribes  and  of  quelling  the  marauders  from  the  hills.  On  his  ships  I  showt-d 
valour,  and  I  was  raised  to  be  an  admiral  of  the  marines.  Their  people  were 
carried  off  aUve  and  captiyes.  HiB  Majesty  returned  down  the  river;  all  the 
lands  were  now  under  liis  rule.  That  vile  king  of  the  Ann  of  Khenti  was 
held  head  down  when  the  king  landed  at  Thebes," 

It  would  be  valuable  and  interesting  to  know  what  impression  the  strange 
land  of  Syria,  with  its  wide,  irregular  plain.s,  its  high,  snow-topped  mountains, 
its  walled  towns  perched  in  difiicult  positions  in  inaceeeaiDle  plac^  its 
ponple  difTerent  in  customs  and  with  a  ris  ilisation  not  below  their  own, 
made  upon  the  Tlioban  legions  wliou  at  last  they  found  themselves  in  Pales- 
tine. But  of  what  they  thought  and  felt,  they  have  left  no  word.  The 
lines  with  which  Aahmes  of  £1-Kab  closes  the  record  of  this  long  life  —  he 
must  have  been  over  ninety  when  he  died goes  no  more  into  detail  than 
the  rest  of  his  account. 

"After  this,  his  Majesty  —  life,  health,  and  strength  1>q  his  —  went  to 
Ruthen  to  take  satisfaction  ui>on  the  countries.  His  Majesty  arrived  at 
Naliarain  [Tapper  Mesopotamia];  ho  found  the  enemy  that  conspired  against 
him.  His  Majesty  made  great  dostructiou  among  them;  an  immense  num- 
ber of  live  captives  was  carried  off  from  the  victories. 

Behold,  I  was  at  the  head  of  our  soldiers.  His  Majwty  saw  my  bravery 
as  I  captured  a  chariot,  its  horses  and  those  who  were  in  it.  I  took  them  to 
his  ^^;li»"4ty  and  was  oneo  more  given  the  collar  of  [jold  for  valour.  I  have 
grown  up  and  reached  old  age ;  ray  honours  are  many.  1  shall  rest  in  my 
tomb  wmch  I  myself  have  made.** 

Tehutimes  in  his  first  campaign  went  far  beyond  his  grandfather,  and  his 
route  —  Oaza  to  Megiddo,  to  Kadesh,  to  Carchemisli  — became  in  later  times 
that  foilowed  by  the  Egvptians  whenever  they  descended  upon  the  Euphra- 
tes. Of  the  fortunes  of  nis  progress  we  have  not  the  slightest  information, 
except  as  Aahmes  tells  us,  he  met  the  enemy  in  Nidiaiain.  The  opposing 
army  wa.s  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Mitanni,  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  Kossisan  king  of  Babylon,  and  all  the  petty  princes  of  the 
northern  provinces  served  in  it  with  their  troops  to  repel  the  new  invader. 
But  the  victory  was  Tehutimes*.  No  doubt  his  army  was  superior  to  that  of 
his  opponents.  Its  organisation  and  training  had  steadily  improved  since 
the  days  of  Aahmes,  for  it  was  constantly  called  into  service  against  the 
tribes  of  Ethiopia  and  Libya*  The  Syrians  were  wanting  neither  in  efficiency 
nor  bravery,  but  their  country  w:is  much  disorganised  and  their  number  of 
ficfhting  men  by  no  means  so  great  as  their  enemy'.s.  Therefore  they  could 
not  command  such  a  force  as  the  Egyptians  mustered. against  them. 

Tehutimes  erected  a  stele  on  ^e  Euphrates  to  mark  the  limits  of  his 
dominion,  and  then  turned  back,  richly  laden,  to  Thebes.  The  later  Pha- 
raohs, whenever  they  invaded  Asia,  pursued  similar  methods  —  a  sudden  ad- 
vance diagonally  to  the  northeast,  routing  and  dis|>er8ing  any  opposing" 
force,  spreading  destruction  on  every  hand,  then  a  quick  return  to  the  father- 
land, before  the  approaching  winter  would  put  an  end  to  all  action. 

But  Tehutimes'  success  in  his  first  expedition  was  so  decisive,  so  over- 
whelming, that  he  never  found  it  necessary  again  to  cross  the  Isthmus. 
Southern  Syria  made  no  murmur  against  the  burden  laid  upon  it,  although, 
the  North,  it  is  true,  soon  slipped  from  the  Pharaoh's  grasp,  if  indeed  he 
ever  had  his  grip  upon  it.  A  strong  garrison  was  hit  at  Ga/a,  and  the  king 
returned  to  his  still  rebellious  subjects  in  Ethiopia  and  Nubia.  Two  or 
three  rebellions  were  easily  silenced.  On  these  expeditions  Tehul'\raes 
passed  through  the  old  canal  built  by  Usertsen  III,  and  on  the  rocW  that 
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border  it  liave  been  found  many  interesting  inscriptions  relating  to  the  trip. 
One  at  Assuan  Treads,  Year  III,  Pakhons  20,  his  Majesty  passed  this  canal 
in  force  and  power  in  his  campaign  to  crush  Ethiopia,  the  vile";  on  another 
there  is  cut,  "  His  Majesty  came  to  Cusli  to  crush  the  vile";  and  on  a  tliird, 
His  Majesty  commanded  to  clear  this  caual,  after  he  found  it  filled  with 
atonea  so  that  no. boat  coulcl  pass  up  it.  He  passed  tip  it,  his  heart  filled 
with  joy."  The  king  now  placed  the  affairs  of  his  si>utliern  lands  in  the 
hands  of  a  viceroy,  who  is  called  Royal  Son  of  C'ush,"  and  must,  therefore, 
have  had  the  blood  of  Ka  in  his  veins.  Likewise  the  king  made  extensive 
provisions  for  fortifications.  He  restored  the  fortresses  of  Semneh  and  Kum- 
meh  to  the  efficiency  they  possessed  in  the  great  days  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty, 
and  he  btillt  a  brickwork  eitadd  to  command  tlie  Nile  on  the  island  «»f 
Torabos,  near  the  Third  Cataract.  All  these  ])ro('autions  enabled  Telitt- 
times  I  to  live  out  the  remainder  of  a  reign  of  about  twenty-live  years  iji 
complete  peace.  The  stran^'o  ciroumstanee  of  his  later  years  and  the  prob- 
lems of  his  snecessor  are  well  recounted  in  Musi)er{>'s  mnnumcntal  work  on 
**The  Struggle  of  the  Nations"  and  his  history  of  the  ancient  oriental 
peoples.* 

The  position  of  Tehntimes  I  was,  indeed,  a  curions  one ;  although  de 

fm^to  absolute  in  power,  his  children  by  Queen  Aahraes  took  precedence  of 
him,  for  by  h»'r  mother  s  descent  she  liad  a  better  right  to  the  erown  than 
her  husband,  and  legally  the  king  shoulii  have  retired  in  favour  of  his  sons 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  reign.  [According  to  Petrie,  these  two 
■were  children  of  Amenhotcp  I  by  Queen  Aah-hotep  and  consequently 
firothers  of  Queen  AahmcB.]  The  eldest  of  them,  I'aznics,  died  early.  The 
second,  Amennies,  lived  at  least  to  attain  adolescence  :  he  was  allowed  to 
share  the  crown  with  his  father  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  letter's  reign, 
and  he  also  held  a  military  command  in  the  Delta,  but  before  long  he  also 
dird,  and  Tehutimes  I  was  left  with  only  one  son  —  n  Tehutimes  like  himself 
—  to  succeed  him.  The  mother  of  this  prince  \\  as  a  certain  Mut-nefert, 
half-«8ter  to  the  king  on  his  father's  side,  \riio  enjoyed  such  a  high  rank  in 
the  royal  famUy  that  her  husband  allowed  her  to  be  portrayed  in  royal 
dress  ;  her  ]>edigree  on  the  mother's  side,  however,  was  not  so  aistinguished, 
and  precluded  her  son  from  being  recognised  as  heir-apparent;  hence  the 
occupation  of  the  *•  seat  of  Horus  ^  reverted  once  more  to  a  woman,  Hatshep- 
situ,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Aahmes. 

tehuhmes  II ;  quee^  hatsuepsu 

Hatshepeitu  herself  was  not,  however,  of  purely  divine  descent.  Her 

paternal  ancestor,  Senscny),  liad  not  been  a  scion  of  the  royal  house,  and  this 
flaw  in  her  pedigree  threatened  to  mar,  in  her  case,  the  sanctity  of  the  solar 
blood.  Ace<»ding  to  Egyptian  belief,  this  defect  of  birth  could  be  remedied 
only  by  a  miracle,  and  the  ancestral  .god,  becoming  incarnate  in  the  earthly 
father  at  the  moment  of  conception  liad  to  mufleseend  to  infuse  fresh  virtue 
into  his  race  in  this  manner.  The  inscriptions  with  which  Hatshepsitu 
decorated  her  chapel  relate  how,  on  that  fateful  night,  Amen  descended 
upon  Aahmes  in  a  flood  of  perfume  and  light.  The  queen  received  him 
favourably,  and  the  di\  ine  spouse  on  leaviu;^  her  announced  to  her  the 
approaching  birth  of  a  daughter,  in  whom  his  valour  and  strength  should 
be  manifested  once  more  here  below. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  displayed  in  a  series  of  pictures.  The  pro- 
tecting divinities  who  preside  over  the  birth  of  children  conduct  the  queen 
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to  her  ooucli^  and  the  aoirowful  resignation  (loi)icte(l  on  her  face,  together 
with  the  languid  grace  of  her  whole  figure,  disphiv  in  this  portrait  of  her 
a  finished  work  of  art.  The  cliild  enters  the  world  amid  shouts  of  joy, 
and  the  propitious  genii  who  nourish  both  her  and  her  double,  con8titi:rte 
themselves  her  nunes.  At  the  appointed  time,  her  earthly  father  sum- 
mons the  great  nobles  to  n  solenm  festival,  and  presents  to  them  hisdaughter, 
•who  is  to  reign  with  him  over  Kgypt  and  the  world. 

From  henceforth  liatshepsitu  adopts  every  possible  device  to  conceal  her 
sex.    She  changes  the  termination  of  her  name,  and  calls  herself  HatshepsOv 

the  "  Chief  of  the  Nobles,"  in  lieu  of  Hatshep- 
situ,  the  "  Chief  of  tlie  Favourites."  She  be- 
comes the  King  Maat-ka-Ka,  and  on  the 
ocMjasion  of  all  public  ceremonies  she  appears 
iu  male  costume. 

We  see  her  represented  on  Theban  monu- 
ments with  uncovered  shoulders,  devoid  of 
breasts,  wearins'  the  short  loin-eloth  and  the 
keflieh,  while  the  diadt  in  rests  on  her  elosely 
cut  hair,  and  the  false  beard  depends  from 
her  chin  She  retained,  however,  the  femi- 
nine pronoun  in  speaking  of  herself,  and  also 
an  epithet,  inserted  in  her  cartouche,  which, 
dt'i  land  her  to  be  tlie  betrothed  of  Amen  — 
Khnem  Amen.  Her  father  united  her  while 
still  young  to  her  brother  Tehutimes,  who 
appears  to  have  been  her  jonior,  and  this  fact 
doubtless  explains  the  very  subordinate  part 
which  he  plays  beside  tlie  queen.  When  Te- 
hutimes I  died,  Egyptian  etiquette  demanded 
Hmt  a  man  should  be  at  the  head  of  aflFairs» 
and  this  youth  succeeded  his  father  in  office : 
but  Hatshepsu,  while  relinquishing  the  sem- 
blance of  power  and  the  externals  of  pomp 
to  her  husband,  kept  the  direction  of  the  state  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 
The  portraits  of  hw  which  have  been  preswved  represent  her  as  having 
refined  features,  with  a  proud  and  energetic  expression.  The  oval  of  the 
face  is  elongated,  the  cheeks  a  little  hollow,  and  the  eyes  deep  set  under 
the  arch  of  the  brow,  while  the  lips  are  thin  and  tightly  closed.  She 
governed  with  so  firm  a  hand  that  neither  Egypt  nor  its  foreign  vassals  dared 
to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  withdraw  themselves  from  her  authority. 
One  raid,  in  which  several  prisoners  were  taken,  punished  a  rising  of  the 
Shasn  in  central  Syria,  while  the  usual  expeditions  maintained  order  among 
the  peoples  of  Ethiopia,  and  quenched  any  attempt  which  they  mig^t  make 
to  revolt.  When  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  the  news  was  brought  to 
Teliutimes  II  that  the  inliabitants  of  the  Upper  Nile  had  ceased  to  observe 
the  conditions  which  his  father  had  imposed  upon  them,  he  became  furi- 
ous as  a  panther,'*  and  assembling  his  troops,  set  out  for  war  without  fur- 
ther delay.  The  presence  of  the  king  with  tlie  army  filled  the  rebels  with 
dismay,  and  a  campaign  of  a  few  weeks  put  an  end  to  their  attempt  at 
rebelling.  Tehutimes  II  carried  on  the  works  begun  by  his  father,  but 
did  not  l<mff  survive  him.  The  mask  on  his  coffin  represents  him  with  a 
smiling  and  amiable  c(»untenance,  and  with  the  fine  pathetic  eyes  which 
show  his  descent  from  the  Fharaohs  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty.    By  his  mar- 
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riage  with  Hatshepsu,  Tehutimes  left  daughters  only,  but  he  had  one  son, 
also  a  Tehutimes,^  by  a  woman  of  low  birth,  perhaps  merely  a  slave,  whose 
name  was  Aaet.  Hatshepsu  proclaimed  this  ohilcl  her  successor*  for  his  youth 
and  humble  parentage  could  not  excite  her  jealousy.  She  betrothed  him  to 
her  one  surviving  daughter,  Hatshepsitu  II,  and  having  thus  settled  the 
auccession  in  the  main  line,  she  continued  to  rule  alone  in  the  name  of  her 
nephew  who  was  still  a  minor,  as  she  had  done  formerly  in  the  case  of  her 
hau-brolher. 

Her  reign  was  a  prosperous 
one,  but  whether  tlie  tiijurish- 
ing  condition  of  things  was 
owinff  to  the  ability  of  her  po- 
litical administration  or  to  her 
fortunate  choice  of  ministers, 
we  are  unable  to  tell.  She 
preased  forward  the  work  of 
building  with  great  activity, 
under  the  direction  of  her  archi- 
tect Seumut,  not  only  at  Deir- 
el-Bahari,  but  at  Karnak,  and 
indeed  everywhere  in  Thebes. 
The  plans  of  the  building 
had  been  arranged  under  Te- 
hntimeB  I,  and  thtir  ezeention 
had  been  carried  ont  ao  quickly 
that  in  many  cases  the  queen 
had  merely  to  see  to  the  sculp- 
tural ornamentation  on  the 
all-but-Gompleted  walls.  This 
work,  however,  afforded  her 
sufficient  excuse,  according  to 
Egyptian  custom,  to  attribute 
the  whole  strueture  to  henelf, 
and  the  opinion  she  had  of  her 
own  powers  is  exhibited  with  great  naivete  in  her  inscriptions.  [A 
famous  incident  of  her  reign  was  the  sending  out  of  an  expedition  across 
the  Red  Sea  in  quest  of  incense.] 

When  Tehutimes  III  approadied  manhood,  his  aunt,  the  queen,  instead 
of  abdicating  in  his  favour,  associated  him  with  herself  more  frequently 
in  the  external  acts  of  government.  She  was  forced  to  yield  him  prece- 
dence in  those  religious  ceremonies  which  could  he  performed  by  a  man  only, 
such  as  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  city  gates  of  Ombos,  and  the  founda- 
tion  and  marking  out  of  a  temple  at  Medinet  Habu  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
she  obliged  him  to  remain  in  the  background  and  take  a  secondary  place 
beside  her.  We  are  unable  to  determine  the  precise  moment  when  this  dual 
sovereignty  came  to  an  end.  It  was  still  existent  in  the  XVIth  year  of  the 
reign,  but  it  had  ceased  before  the  XXIInd  year.  Death  alone  could  take 
tho  sceptre  from  the  liands  that  held  it,  and  Tehutimes  had  to  curb  his 
impatience  for  many  a  long  day  before  becoming  the  real  master  of  Egypt. 
He  was  about  twenty-five  yean  of  age*  when  l£is  event  took  place,  and  ne 

misitmindoBbtital 


Tkhutimes  II 


[I  WbeCbcr'MnitiiDes  I  or  Telnitltnes  II  was  tiM  fitlwr 
Maspero  and  Petrie  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  TebutlnMBlL] 
I*  Fetrie  Bays  be  wm  about  tbirty-ooe  yean  old.] 
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immediately  revenged  himself  for  tlie  Innc^  repression  he  had  undcrfrorie.  In- 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  very  remembrance  of  her  whom  he  regarded  &s 
a  usurper.  Every  portrait  of  ner  that  he  could  deface  without  exposmg^ 
himaeli  to  being  accused  of  sacrilege,  was  cut  away,  an  I  he  substituted  for 
her  name  either  that  of  Tehutimes  I  or  of  Tehutimes  II.  A  complete  politi- 
cal change  was  effected  both  at  home  and  abroad  from  the  first  day  of  his 
aooeflsion  to  power*  Hatshepsn  had  been  averse  to  war.  During  the  whole 
of  her  reign  there  had  not  Ik  i  it  a  single  campaign  undertaken  beyond  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  by  the  cud  of  Ikt  life  slie  had  lost  nearly  all  that  her 
father  had  gained  in  Syria;  the  people  ot  ivharu  [Fhcenicia]  had  shaken  off 
the  yoke,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  ofthe  Amoritest  and  nothing 
remained  to  Egypt  of  the  .^u^tic  province  but  Gaas,  Sharhana,  and  the 
neig^i^'onring  villages. c 

(>ne  of  the  first  acts  of  Tehutimes  lil  as  solo  Icing,  was  to  lejul  an  expe- 
dition against  Syria,  where  the  constant  revolts  lnwl  weakened  the  power  of 
Egypt.  He  arrived  at  Gaza  on  the  3rd  (or  4th)  of  the  month  of  Pakhons. 
There  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  and  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign.  He  then  proceeded  by  gentle  iiiurehes  to  Ihem.  twenty, 
miles  to  the  north  of  Gaza,  where  lie  learned  from  Ina  envoys*,  that  the  king 
of  Kadesh  had  intrenched  himself  at  Megiddo,  with  a  contingent  of  the 
labels. 

TRIUMPHS  OF  TEHUTIMES  III;  HIS  SUOCBSSORS 

Fear  of  the  danger  of  the  mountain  defiles  near  Aluna  made  smne  of  the 

officers  wish  to  turn  back  and  go  by  the  Ziftha  road.  But  Tehutimes  indig- 
nantly rejected  their  counsel,  saying  : 

**  By  my  life,  by  the  love  that  liu  has  for  me,  by  the  favour  bestowed  on 
me  by  my  father  Amen,  my  Majesty  will  take  this  road  of  Aluna,  whether 
it  please  you  to  take  any  of  the  other  routes  suggest^  or  whether  it  please 
you  to  follow  me.  For  would  not  these  vile  enemies,  detested  by  RatSay: 
•If  Pharaoh  is  going  by  another  route,  he  is  goinn^  for  fear  of  us'?" 

Then  the  Fharaoh's  generals  replied:  *^Tny  father  Amen  protects 
thee ;  we  will  follow  whtthrasoever  thou  leadest»  as  servants  follow  their 
lord." 

Three  days'  rapid  march  brought  the  army,  without  any  misiiap,  to  the 
town  of  Aluna,  close  to  a  torrent  called  the  Qina,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Megiddo,  and  there  it  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  with 

the  watchwords  : 

"  Keep  a  good  heart :  courage  I  watch  well  I .  Be  alert  in  tiie  camp  !  " 
Dawn  found  the  Egyptiau  army  ranged  for  battle;  the  right  wing  was 
directed  towards  the  Kiver  Qina,  while  the  left  extended  into  the  phun 

towards  the  northwest  of  Megiddo.  After  a  sharp  encounter,  the  Syrians 
were  seized  by  a  panic,  and  abandoning  tlieir  horses  and  chariots  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, they  flecl  back  to  Megiddo  ;  but  fear  of  the  enemy  kept  the  gates 
dosed,  and  among  those  drawn  up  to  the  ramparts,  by  ropes  let  aown  by  the 
townspeople,  wa«  tlie  lord  of  Katlcsli  himself. 

"If  it  had  pleased  (iod  not  to  let  the  sohUersof  his  Majesty  be  employed 
in  carrying  off  the  spoils  of  his  vile  eucimes,  they  could  then  have  taken 
Megiddo,  — it  says  in  the  account  of  the  campaign.  The  cupidity  of  the 
OOnquerors  saved  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  for,  although  they  took  ix»- 
session  ou  the  field  of  battle  of  2^^l2  liorses,  nm  eliariots,  and  all  the 
booty  left  behind  by  the  Asiatics,  Lucy  Luuii  only  140  prisonei-s  and  killed. 
aaly'83. 
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In  the  evenm<]f,  when  the  victorioua  army  marched  by  Tehutimes  III 
\rith  the  spoila,  tlie  king  exclaimed  : 

**Had  you  taken  Megiddo,  it  would  luiTe  been  a  very  great  favour 
granted  me  by  my  father  this  day ;  for  as  all  the  chiefs  of  the  country  are 
within  the  walls,  it  would  be  like  taking  a  thousand  cities  to  take  Megiddo." 

However,  the  place,  being  soon  besieged,  capitulated  in  a  few  days. 
With  its  fallf  the  campaign  ended ;  and  the  chiefs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
hastmed  to  take  the  oath  of  idlegiance  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Egypt. 

Three  aucoessive  campaigns,  from  the  year  XXIV  to  the  year  XXVIU  of 
this  reign,  completed  the  suujugatiou  of  Syria  and  southern  Phcenicia. 

In  m  year  XXIX,  Tehutlmes  proceeded  to  Naharain,  the  territory  be-* 
'  tween  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Euphrates,  and  tlic  districts  on  the  west  of 
Khilibu  were  sacked  to  the  glory  of  the  god  of  Thebes,  whuse  coffers  vers 
goon  filled  with  the  gold,  silver,  and  treasures  of  the  llittite  princes. 

As  the  king  was  returning  to  Egypt  with  **a  joyful  heart,"  he  suddenly 
bethought  him  that  the  Zahi,  rich  in  wine,  oil  and  corn,  and  beyond  the  line 
of  military  rontes,  would  bo  a  wealthy  and  ea-^y  prey.  So  he  turned  tr  tlio 
east,  and  made  a  raid  on  the  district  of  Aradus,  which  the  Egyptians  robbed 
of  cattle  and  produce. 

The  following  year  the  Thebans  returned  again,  and  the  towns  of  Kadesh, 
Semym,  Aradus,  and  Arathu,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nisraiia,  fell  one  after 
the  other.  The  sons  of  their  chiefs  were  kept  as  hostages.  The  campaign  . 
lasted  till  XXXI  ;  and  the  king  celebrated  his  victory  by  putting  up  two 
lAeles  near  Carchemish,  one  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  the  other  near  the 
stele  erected  by  his  father,  or  grandfather,  Tehutimes  I,  nearly  half  a  oentury 
before. 

Then  he  conquered  Ni  ^  and  received  tribute  from  its  prince.  The  so- 
journ of  Tehutimes  III  in  this  town  was  signalised  by  tiie  performance 

of  the  royal  duty  of  killing  wild  beasts ;  and  the  king  is  reported  to  have 
hunted  and  killed  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants. 

All  the  tribes  of  Syria  bad  to  submit  to  the  powerful  yoke  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  chiefs  of  the  Libann,  the  Kheta  [Hittitesj  and  the  king  of 
Singara  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  revolt  under  the  king  of  Naharain  in 
XXXVii,  which  was  quelled  by  a  great  battle  not  far  from  Aluna.  In 
XLI  the  seat  of  war  was  in  Goele-Syria  ;  and  the  king  of  Kadesh  refusing 
to  do  homage  to  Pharaoh,  a  deadly  struggle  took  place  under  the  ramparts 
of  the  city.  The  l)e8ieged  tried  the;  ruse  of  letting  a  mare  loose  amoni^  tlio 
chariots  of  Tehutimes  ;  but  Ameuemheb,  an  officer  of  the  guard,  leaped  to 
the  ground,  disembowelled  the  animal  with  a  thrust  of  his  sword,  and  cat- 
ting off  its  tail,  pitjsented  it  to  the  king ;  and  the  same  brave  officer,  at  the 
he^  of  a  pi(  ked  body  of  men,  succeed^  in  making  a  breach  and  forcing  an 
entrance  into  tiie  town. 

Hardly  a  year  passed  without  a  skirmish  with  the  Uauatu  in  Ethiopia. 
But  the  tril)es,  having  trembled  SO  long  before  the  Phanu^  fled  at  the  first 
sign  of  attack.  The  Egyptians  had  only  to  take  jwssession  of  the  floeksand 
herds,  or  any  lx)Oty  left  in  the  deserted  villages,  and  the  campaign  of  the 
commander  was  a  serioa  of  caay  victories,  which  were  celebrated  with  triumph 
on  their  return  home. 

The  success  of  Tehutimes  III  in  liIs  campaitriis  increased  the  size  and 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  and  gave  ground  for  his  being  accorded  the  name  of 

P  A  towa  tat  the  lud  of  Nahuatak  Ihat  ■ometimai  has  beea  conloiuided  vith  Kiiwveh.] 
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*^  the  Great ;  and  it  is  not  surprisinc^  to  sec  that  his  deeds  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  poetic  panegyrics  of  the  period,  iiucribed  on  the  Temple  of  Karnak : 

**Iatn  come,'*  said  the  god  Amen  to  him,  "to  permit  thee  to  cruah  the 
princes  of  Zahi  ;  I  cast  them  at  thy  feet  in  their  districts  ;  I  make  them  see 
thy  Majesty  as  a  lord  of  light,  when  thou  shinest  before  them  in  my  likeness. 

**  I  am  come  to  let  thee  crush  the  barbarians  of  Asia,  to  take  captive  the 
chiefs  of  Ruthen.  I  -will  make  them  eee  thy  ^lajesty  decked  witn  warlikft 
apparel,  when  thou  wieldest  tliy  arms  upon  the  chariot. 

"  I  am  come  to  let  thee  crush  the  land  of  the  East ;  Kef  a  (Phoenicia) 
and  Asebi  (Cyprus)  are  in  fear  of  theo  ;  I  make  them  see  thy  Majesty  like 
a  young  hmi,  firm  of  heart  and  irreeiatiblo  with  thy  horns. 

"  I  am  come  to  let  tin  o  rnisli  tlie  people  who  resido  in  tlieir  ports.  And 
the  rcj^ions  of  Muthea  tremble  before  tliee.  I  make  them  sec  thy  Afajesty 
like  the  hippopoUimus,  lord  of  terror  and  unapproachable  upon  the  waters. 

am  come  to  let  thee  cnuh  the  people  who  reside  in  their  ielaods. 
Those  who  live  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea  are  within  reach  of  thy  roaring,  I 
make  them  see  thy  Majesty  as  an  aveiip^er  on  tlie  back  of  liis  victim. 

*'  I  am  come  to  let  thee  crush  the  Tuhcniiu.  The  isles  of  the  Ulheut  are 
at  thy  dbposal*  I  make  them  see  thy  Majesty  like  that  of  a  forious  lion, 
that  strews  the  valley  with  corpses. 

"  I  am  come  to  let  thee  crush  the  maritime  countries,  so  that  the  girdle 
of  the  oceans  is  in  tliy  liand.  1  make  tliem  see  that  thy  Majesty,  as  tliu  king 
of  birds,  sees  eywything  with  one  glance* 

**I  am  come  to  let  thee  crush  the  lords  of  the  sands  who  live  in  the 
laj^nnes  ;  to  let  thee  lead  the  dwellers  upon  the  sand  into  captivity.  I 
make  them  see  thy  Majesty  like  a  jackal  of  the  Soutli,  a  king  of  runners,  a 
scourer  of  the  two  regions. 

I  am  come  to  let  thee  crush  the  barbarians  of  Nubia.  As  far  as  the 
land  of  Shat,  all  is  in  thy  hand.  I  make  them  see  tbv  "NTajesty  like  unto  thj 
two  brothers,  Hor  and  Set,  whose  arms  I  have  united  to  secure  thy  power.** 

So  much  success  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  Te- 
hntimea  III  was  soon  regarded  as  a  hero  of  romance,  as  were  Khufu  and 
Uaertaen  I.  Only  one  of  the  legends  circulated  for  centuries  after  his  death 
is  still  extant. 

The  prince  of  Joppa  revolted  and  took  the  field  against  the  Egyptians. 
The  Pharaoh,  nnaUe  at  that  time  to  leave  his  country,  sent  Thutii,  one  of 

his  bravest  generals,  to  quell  tiio  insurrection.    The  town  vms  soon  taken. 

Tehntimes  died  on  the  bust  day  of  Phamenoth  in  the  year  LIV  ol  his 
reign,  and  was  buried  at  Thebes. 

Amenhotep  II  succeeded  his  father  Tehutiroes  III. 

The  Syrians  thought  that  tlic  mitiing  of  a  new  king  of  Egypt  moant  a 
time  for  eivsting  off  tljo  yoke  of  the  l*haraohs.  Hut  they  soon  saw  llieir 
mistake.  Auienhot«p  laid  waste  the  districts  of  the  upper  Jordan,  and  "like 
a  terrible  lion  which  puts  a  country  to  flight,*'  on  Tybi  26th  he  crossed  the 
Arseth  to  reconnoitre  the  passes  of  Anato.  When  "  some  Asiatics  appeared 
on  horseback  to  bar  his  approach,  he  seized  their  weapons  of  war,  and  his 
prowess  equalled  the  mysterious  power  of  bet,  for  the  barbarians  tied  the 
glance.'* 

On  the  10th  Epiphi  he  took  Ni  without  striking  a  blow.  The  inhabit- 
ants, men  and  women,  were  on  the  walls  to  do  lionour  to  his  Majesty.  Other 
places,  like  Akerith,  underwent  long  siege,  before  surrendering.  But  the 
insurrection  was  entirely  quelled  by  the  year  III,  and  in  the  oouim  of  the 
campaign  the  Pharaoh  captured  seven  ohiefo  of  the  country  of  Thakhia.  Six 
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of  them  were  solemnly  sacrificed  to  Amen,  their  hands  and  heads  being 
ezpoied  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Karnak.   The  seventh  was  treated 

in  the  same  way  at  Nnpata,  as  an  example  to  the  Ethiopian  prinoes  and 
to  make  them  respect  the  authority  of  Pharaoh. 

An  insurrection  of  the  tribes  in  the  desert,  and  the  oases  on  the  east  of 
Egypt,  was  quelled  hy  Amoiemheh,  who  had  the  same  post  under  Amen- 
hotep  as  he  had  under  Tdiutimes  III. 

Telnitimps  IV,  son  of  Amriiliotep,  was  the  next  kinjx  of  Egypt,  and  his 
successful  campaigns  confirmed  his  power  in  Syria  and  Ethiopia. 

Under  Araenhotep  III,  who  sueeeeded  Tehntimes  IV,  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt  ian  domination  were  fixed  at  the  Euphrates  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
soutli  V)y  the  laiul  of  the  Gallas. 

The  Syrians  were  now  completely  under  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  willingly 
sent  their  daughters  to  the  royal  harem  ;  the  old-time  wars  had  developed 
into  oocasional  raids  for  the  acquisition  of  slayes  or  workmen  for  the  build- 
ing operations  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  hist  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
**  heretic  kings,'*  for  a^  they  resented  the  increasing  sacerdotal  power  of  the 
cnlt  of  Amen  thej  established  opposition  cults.   T^ntimes  IV  discarded  the 
Great  Sphinx  and  restored  the  old  cult  of  Horemkhu  ("The  Sun  in  the  Two 
Horizons").    Amenhotep  III  brought  to  Thebes  the  religion  of  Aten,  tlio 
solar  di^k,  and  in  the  year  X  o£  his  reign  inaugurated  a  festival  at  Kurnak  in 
honour  of  the  new  religion.   And  Amenhotep  IV,  to  free  himself  from  the 
power  of  the  high  priest  at  Thebes,  determined  to  have  a  new  capital  for  Iiis 
Icingtlom,  in  which  Aten  sliould  be  the  supreme  god.    The  religion  of  Aten 
was  probably  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  religions  of  lia.    The  disk,  before 
whi<ui  protestations  were  made,  was  not  only  the  shining  and  visible  form  of 
the  divinity,  it  was  the  god  himself. 

Amenhotep  III  married  n  wife  of  foreign  origin  and  religion,  ThL  He 
had  by  her  a  son  who  succeeded  him  under  the  name  of  Amenhotep  IV.  The 
figure  of  Amenhotep  IV,  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  monuments,  exhibits 
those  peculiar  and  strange  characteristics  which  mutilation  impresses  upon 
the  face,  chest,  and  abdomen  of  eunuchs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  at 
an  early  age  he  married  Queen  Nefei-t- 1  hi  and  had  by  her  seven  daughters. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  if  he  really  did  experience  the  misfortune  of 
which  his  features  seem  to  bear  the  evidence,  it  happened  during  the  wars 
of  Amenhotep  111  and  among  the  black  people  of  the  South.  The  custom  of 
mutilating  prisoners  and  wounded  is,  among  these  people,  as  old  as  the  world. 
Amenhotep  IV  doubtless  imbibed  religious  ideas  from  Ids  mother,  for  he 
manifested  a  great  horror  of  the  cult  of  Amen  and  gave  his  homage  to  the 
solar  divinities,  chiefly  to  the  disk  itself. 

But  the  fcnr  of  arousing  his  subjects  to  revolt  restrained  him  at  first  from 
too  openly  avowing  his  heresy.  He  contented  himself  with  changing  his 
name,  which  contained  that  of  Amen,  for  tiiat  of  Khun-aten,  **  Splendour  of 
the  Sun's  disk,"  and  continued  to  worship  his  father  Amenhotep  and  the  god 
Amen  himself.  Later,  his  religious  fanat  icism  got  the  better  of  his  prudence. 
The  cult  of  Amen  was  forbidden  and  his  name  erased  wherever  it  could  be 
reached.  The  pure-blooded  Egyptians  came  under  suspicion  on  account 
of  their  religion  and  disajqpeared  from  the  king's  entourage,  giving  place  to 
Asiatic  personages  who  resembled  Pharaoh  and  were  deprived  like  him  of 
their  vinlity. 

Thebes,  so  fall  of  monuments  oonsecisted  to  the  fallen  god,  lost  its  rank 
«f  capital. 
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Kbun-aten  built  a  new  capital  at  a  place  in  Middle  Eerpt  whicli  to-daj 
bears  the  name  of  Tel>el-Amarna,  and  which  he  called  jKhat-aten,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  recall  the  old  religion. 

The  snn  was  the  principal  god  of  tlie  old  religion  ;  all  the  ancient  solar 
divinities,  Ra-Horeinkhn,  Hor,  were  recognised  and  respected.  Monuments 
show  us  the  god  in  the  funu  of  a  disk  whose  rays  descend  toward  the  earth, 
each  ray  terminating  in  a  hand  holding  the  ansated  cross— the  emblem  of 
,  life.  The  disk  is  called  Aten.  Wherever  the  king  goes,  the  solar  diik  ' 
accompaiiies  him  and  sheds  its  benediction  upon  him. 

iiut  with  all  the  attention  he  paid  to  religion,  KUun-uteu  was,  like  liis 
ancestors,  a  sreat  boilder  and  eonqneror.  Ewiopia,  Thebes,  and  Memphi* 
were  fields  ot  his  activity,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  sovereign  authority 
in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Africa. 

At  his  death  the  crown  passed  to  Prince  Ai,  his  foster*brother,  and  husband 
of  his  eldest  daughter  Tai.  The  new  king,  without  renouncing  the  religicm 
of  sun-worship,  sus][>ended  the  persecutions  which  had  the  cult  of  Amen 
for  their  object  and  restored  tlie  religion  of  the  ancient  national  divinities. 
For  successors  he  had  Inn  brotlicrs-in-law  Tut-ankh-Amen,  and  later  ^aa• 
nekht,  whose  reign,  although  short,  seems  to  haye  been  prosperous.  Tut* 
ankh-Amen,  at  least,  is  represented  as  an  all-powerful  Pharaoh,  to  whom 
foreign  peoples  give  trembling  lu image.  [Acconling  to  Brugsch  and 
Wiedemann  and  Petrie  the  order  of  tliese  kings  is  Saa-uekht,  Tut-ankh* 
Amen,  and  Ai — the  reverse  of  the  order  here  given.] 

But  after  them  civil  and  religious  wars  dcusolated  Egypt;  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  ephemeral  kings  whoso  names  even  are  uiiknown  to  tis.  [The 
kings  formerly  reputed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  this  dynasty  are  now,  as 
Professor  Petrie  remarks,  "not  of  historical  substance,  but  only  linguistic 
questions."  It  has  been  well  established  that  the  names  in  question  are 
either  errors  or  IHoleinaic  bungles,"  and  they  are  now  assigned  to  mon- 
archs  of  this  and  other  dynasties.] 

King  llor-em-heb  re-established  peace,  suppressed  the  solar  religion, 
destroyed  Khon-aten*8  monuments,  and  everywhere  restored  the  ancient 
cult.  Outside  the  country  lie  reconquered  Ethiopia,  which  for  the  time 
being  liad  been  lost,  and  made  the  land  of  Punt  tribtitarv,  but  risked  no 
expeditions  into  Syria.  Tlie  conquests  of  the  Tehutimes  and  tlie  Amen- 
hoteps,  so  dearly  obtained  in  this  direction,  had  been  lost  during  the 
religious  wars.  Tlie  petty  local  princes  Jiad  ceased  to  pay  tribute :  and  to 
reduce  them  anew,  a  whole  generation  of  conquerors  was  necessary 
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Ye  men  I'f  Eyypt,  ye  have  heard  your 
king  : 

I  go,  and  I  return  not.   But  the  will 
Ot  the  gn;at  Gods  ii  j^mlit:  and  ye  must 
bring 

in  deeds,  ilt  paasloiM,  smIoiis  to  lolfll 
Tbeir  pU:v8un',  to  thMT  feet;  and  reap 

thfir  la-ui-c,  • 
Tbe  praise  ot  Gmls,  rich  boon  !  nnd  length 
ol  days.  —  Matthew  Aiuiou>. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when  Egypt  reached  the  apex  of  its  power; 
when  a  series  of  j^reat  conquering'  monarchs  made  the  name  of  Egypt  known 
and  feaied  far  be;y'ond  the  coaHnes  of  the  Nile.  Of  these  ^preat  monarchs 
tiie  name  of  one  in  particular  was  stamped  npon  the  traditions  of  Asiatic 
peoples  and  has  passed  into  popular  knowledge.  This  was  Ramses  II, 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  through  tliem  to  the  western  world,  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression.  Great  as  this  monarch  was,  little  was  known  of 
himbejrond  the  prejudiced  recitals  of  the  Hebrews,  until  our  own  time,  when 
the  deciplierment  of  the  monuments  has  brought  to  light  the  record  of  many 
of  his  warlike  deeds.  These  records,  like  all  sueh  narratives,  are  highly 
coloured  and  told  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conqueror  himself ;  but,  with 
due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  they  may  no  doubt  be  accepted  as  accounts 
of  actual  events. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  name  of  Ramses  II  in  addition  to  the 
never  failing  fascination  of  the  great  conqueror.  We  shall  therefore  have 
occasion  to  review  his  deeds  in  detail  as  told  by  the  poet  laureate  of  the  day, 
and  to  consider  various  authoritative  estimates,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
that  have  becu  passed  upon  this  greatest  hero  of  Egyptian  history.^  First 
Maspero  : 

llor-em-heb,  whose  origin  is  unknown  fthere  seems  no  reason  to  deny 
^t  he  was  the  famous  general  whose  tomb  has  been  discovered  at  Saq> 
qarah],  nullified  the  efforts  of  Amenhotep  and  the  other  heretic  king.i  to 
lessen  the  power  of  Thebes  and  its  god,  for  ho  re-established  tlie  cult  of 
Amen  in  all  its  splendour,  had  the  temple  of  Aten  pulled  down,  and  the 
materials  used  to  erect  one  of  the  triumphal  entries,  leading  into  the  sanctU" 
ary  of  Kamak ;  the  names  of  the  heretic  kings  were  effaced,  and  their  monu- 
ments utterly  destroyed.  The  new  king  had  much  to  do  to  repair  the  disaij- 
ters  of  the  preceding  years ;  at  home  all  the  governmental  machinery  was 
out  of  ofder,  and  abroad,  the  countries  under  the  Egyptian  yoke  had  ceased 
to  pay  tribute.  Hor-em-heb  put  down  brigandage,  he  punished  untrort- 
worthy  employers  by  death,  and  he  restored  to  the  temples  the  properties 
which  had  been  taken  from  them.  He  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  distant 
emmtf^  of  Punt,  he  made  raids  on  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  boasted 
of  having  subjugated  the  same  countries  as  Tehutimes  III.  We  have  no 
exact  account  of  his  conquests  except  from  his  monuments,  but  they  were 
numerous,  and  his  reign  seems  to  have  been  glorious,  prosperous,  and  long. 
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It  is  not  Ifnown  when  the  sceptre  passed  into  the  hand  of  Ramses  I  nor 
how  he  was  related  to  his  predecessor.  [Whether  he  were  the  son,  son-iu- 
law,  or  brother  of  Hor-eni-heb,  lias  never  been  determined. J  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  in  the  service  of  Ai,  one  of  the  last  of  the  heretic  kings,  and  also 
of  Hoi>em>beb,  so  it  was  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age  that  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  An  expedition  in  the  year  II  against  Ethiopia,  a 
short  campaic^n  against  the  Kheta  [^Hittites],  wer-e  the  chief  events  of  hia 
reign.  He  died  ids  or  seven  jears  after  his  aeoession  and  left  his  son  Seti 
(tm  Setboais  of  Greek  tradition)i  as  his  successor. 

KINO  SKTI 

Seti  at  onoe  announced  himself  abroad  as  a  eonqneror  in  the  following 
words  ; 

His  Majesty  has  iust  heard  that  the  vile  tribes  of  Sbasu  have  rebelled. 
The  chiefs  of  their  trioes,  assembled  at  one  spot,  have  been  lUled  with  blind- 
n^  of  heart  andyiolenceso  that  each  one  destroys  his  neighbour/* 

Seti  pushed  right  away  toward  the  East  across  the  desert,  watered  here 
and  there  with  ponds  or  springs,  each  protected  by  a  fortress  or  at  least 
a  tower— "The  fortress  of  the  Lion,"  "The  tower  of  Seti  I,"  "The  well 
of  Seti  I,"  etc.  Wherever  tlie  enemy  appeared  he  wa.s  easily  routed,  his  trees 
destroyed,  his  harvests  pitilessly  cut.  Going  on  from  station  to  station,  the 
Egyptians  arrived  at  the  two  forts  of  Ribatha  [the  liehoboth  of  the  Bible] 
and  Canaan.  The  latter,  &vourably  atnated  by  a  Uttle  lake  upon  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Amorito  hills,  commanded  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  richest  ports 
of  southern  Syria.  It  submitted  at  the  first  onslaught,  so  the  whole  of  the 
rich  valley  was  pillaged  by  the  Egyptians. 

This  first  success  entailed  greater  ones;  and  Seti,  going  northward, 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Lebanon,  where  lie  tihligt  d  the  people  to  cut  down 
their  trees  and  send  ihem  to  Egypt  for  thu  buildings  he  I  i  l  (  ommcnced  in 
honour  of  Ameu.  From  thence  lie  repaired  to  the  vaUey  of  tlie  Uruutes,  there 
to  attack  the  Kheta  [Hittites]  ;  and  a  victory  gained  over  these  traditional 
enemies  of  Egypt,  formed  a  happy  conclusion  to  the  campaign.^ 

Tlie  Pharaoh's  return  was  one  perpetual  triumph  from  the  time  he  appeared 
on  tlie  frontier,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  priests,  until  he  arrived  at 
Thebes  and  offered  his  prisoners  to  Amen.  And  Egypt  thought  that  the 
great  days  of  Tehutiraee  and  Amenhotep  liad  returned. 

Unfortunatel}',  however,  these  triumphs  were  not  so  real  as  they 
appeared.  Southern  Syria,  crushed  by  the  }»assage  of  armies,  had  abandoned 
all  ideas  of  any  native  resistance  and  surrendered  almost  without  a  blow. 
The  Phcsnicians  considered  that  a  voluntary  tribute  was  less  expensive  than 
a  war  against  the  Pharaohs,  and  thoy  amply  consoled  themselves  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  liberty  by  getting  hold  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Delta. 

But  on  the  north  the  Kheta  [HittitesJ  were  more  formidable  than  ever. 
Free,  during  the  time  of  the  heretic  kings,  from  the  perpetual  fear  of  an 
Egyptian  invasion,  they  not  only  extended  their  supr^acy  over  the  whole 
of  Naharain,  from  Carchemish  to  Kadesh,  but  they  crossed  the  Taurus,  and 

Senetrated  into  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  known  how  far  they  carried  their 
omiuton,  but  it  seems  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  phdn  of  Oilicia  and 
Catania.  Anyhow  they  entered  into  direct  relations  with  the  people  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the  Lyoians,  the  Maso,  the 

V  1  ^ILJ^^  Bittiln,  now  WentMed  nitti  the  Kheta,  am  tieatad  mofe  fnllr  ia  aipsoU  duqpter  In 
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Dardanians,  and  the  dwellers  of  Iliou  and  Pidasa.  Supported  by  such 
altiet,  and  sometiniM  aided  hj  oompanies  of  their  wdcuers,  the  Kheta 

were  a  military  power,  quite  equal  to  withstanding  the  Egyptians  and 
waging  war  against  tlK  Tii.  Seti  saw  the  position  of  affairs  as  soon  as  he 
attacked  them,  and  aitiiough  doubtless  he  took  Kadesli,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  Amorite  towns  on  the  Orontes  without  much  trouUe,  the 
teoadty  of  the  Kheta,  always  ready  to  fly  to  arms  in  spite  of  defeats,  finiJly 
exhaiist«<l  his  patience. 

Tired  of  war,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  King  Maro-sar,  son  of 
8hsp«lu],  which  lasted  until  his  death.  The  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  Orontes.  So,  being  limited  to  southern  Syria  and 
Phrenicia,  it  gained  in  solidarity  what  it  lost  in  extent.  It  seems  that 
Seti  I  instead  of  simply  exacting  a  tribute,  imposed  Egyptian  governors  on 
some  of  the  conquered  peoples,  and  in  some  places,  like  Gaza  and  Megiddo, 
stationed  permanent  garrisons. 

The  reign  of  S -  ti  I  undeniably  marked  a  brilliant  epoch  in  tlie  history 
of  Egypt.  The  treasure  looted  iu  Syria  contributed  to  some  of  the  most 
nerfect  Ef]fyptian  monuments,  such  as  the  mausoleum  at  AbydoB  and  the 
hypostyle  iiall  at  Kamak,  the  tomb  of  the  king.  Seti  was  assisted  in  these 
works  I  Lis  son  Ramses.  Durinpj  his  father's  lifetime  Seti  had  married 
the  princess  Tui  of  the  old  royal  family,  probably  the  daughter  of  Hor- 
em-heb,  and  granddaughter  of  Amenhotep  III,  so  that  his  son  Ramses  was, 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  considered  by  the  loyalist  Egyptians  as  the  only 
legitimate  king.  His  failier,  tlierefori',  to  prevent  a  rel)ellinn,  wa.s  obliged 
to  make  hira  eo-rey^ent  when  he  was  ([uito  a  little  hov,  although  lie  was  not 
at  first  taken  much  into  account  by  eitiier  Seti  or  his  ministers. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Ramses  is  said  to  have  made  war  in  Syria,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  Greek  tradition,  in  Arabia.  And  it  was  on  his  return  from  these 
<»mpaigns,  that,  ripened  by  age  and  experience,  ho  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  internal  government  of  the  kingdom  and  to  claim  his  royul  prc- 
rogatiTe.  And  henceforth  we  see  his  increasing  personal  valour  transform 
him  from  an  otecure  prince  into  a  king,  a  *'  master  of  the  two  worlds," 

Seti,  now  oM,  and  worn  out  \x\t\\  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  gradually  con- 
(^ed  all  po\v(.:r  to  his  son,  and  lived  in  retirement  in  his  palace  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  the  object  of  divine  honours. 

Certain  pictures  of  the  temple  of  Abydos  show  him  seated  on  a  throne 
amid  the  gods.  He  holds  the  club  in  one  hand  ami  in  the  other  a  complex 
sceptre,  combining  the,  diftcrent  symbols  of  life  and  death.  Isis  is  at  his  side, 
ana  the  lesser  gods  sit  behind  the  alKpowerful  couple,  to  whom  Ramses  ad- 
dresses  bis  prayer.  It  is  a  premature  apotheosis  of  which  the  conception  does 
honour  to  the  resfent,  but  it  leaves  nodoubtof  the  real  state  of  the  kings  in  their 
old  age.  They  were  worshipped  as  gods,  but  they  tliil  not  reign.  Seti  was 
no  exception  to  this  common  rule  ;  he  was  worshipin-il,  but  he  did  not  reign. 

Peace  was  threatened  by  ;ui  unforeseen  danger.  The  people  of  Asia  Minor 
had  hitherto  been  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  Egypt ;  but  now  several 
races,  siu  h  as  the  Shardana  and  Tyrseni,  whose  names  were  new  to  the  ears 
of  the  Egyptians,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  joined  with  the  Libyans. 
Ramses  11  defeated  them,  and  the  prisoners  that  he  took  were  incorporated 
in  the  Koyal  Guard  ;  and  the  others  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  with  such  a  rec- 
olleetion  of  their  defeat,  that  E^y]>t  was  seeure  from  tlieir  invasion  for  nearly 
a  ceutury.  Peace  assured  iu  the  North,  liamses  retired  to  Ethiopia,  where 
he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  father's  reign  in  making  raids  on  the  nomadic 
tribes  on  the  hanks  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
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On  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Ramses  left  Ethiopia  and  entered 

on  his  duties  as  sole  king  at  Thebes.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of  liis  for- 
tune, and  had  several  sons  old  onontrli  to  liijlit  under  his  banner.  The  first 
Years  of  his  reigu  were  not  disiui  l)e(l  by  any  war  of  importance  :  in  the  year 
II  there  was  a  short  expedition  against  the  Amorites,  and  in  the  year  IV 
there  was  one  to  the  banks  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  near  Beyrnt.  The  Kheta 
[Hittit^s],  faithful  to  the  alliance  made  with  Scti.  did  not  try  ti>  excite  a 
rebellion  ;  and  the  people  of  Canaan,  kept  m  check  by  thu  Lgyptiau  garri- 
wms,  remained  quiet. 

SAMBE8  n,  THB  OBBAT 

So  all  went  well  till  the  Tear  IV,  when  a  terrible  rebellion  broke  ont.  The 
king  of  the  Kheta  (Maa>tiian-ar,  turn  of  Maro-sar*)  was  assaissinatcd  and 

succeeded  by  his  brother,  Kheta-sar, 
who  convoked  his  viissals  and  allies, 
and  broke  with  Egypt.  Nahanun,and 
its  capital  ruiehemish,  Arathu  and 
southern  Pho-nicia,  Kadesh  and  the 
countrpr  of  Amaour,  Kati  and  the  Ly- 
cians,  ]oined  the  coalition,  and  the  hope 
of  pillaging  the  Egyptian  provinoee  of 
Syria,  if  not  Egypt  lierself,  made  Ilion, 
Pidasa,  Kerkesh,  the  Masu,  and  Dar- 
danians  also  join  the  Kheta  against 
Scsostris  [Ramses]. 

Trojan  bands  rrossed  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula  and  encamped 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  three  hun- 
dred mUes  from  their  country.  The 
army  brouglit  into  the  field  by  Ramses 
shows  lioweiisily  nations  were  disjilaced 
at  that  time,  for  it  was  composed  of 
Libyans,  Mashauasha  of  Libya,  Masu 
and  Shardana,  the  fruit  of  the  victori- 
ous repulsion  of  the  invasion  a  few 
years  before. 

The  Pharaoh  established  the  basis 
of  his  operations  on  tbe  frontier  of 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  Desert  in  the 
town  he  had  recently  founded  under 
the  name  of  Pa-Kamessu-Anekhta 
("the  city  of  Ramses,  the  Conqueror"). 
He  traversed  Canaan,  still  under  his  sway,  and  quickly  bore  down  upon  the 
southern  countries,  only  stopping  at  8habatun,  a  Syrian  village,  rather  to 
the  southwest  of  Kadesh,  and  in  yiew  of  the  town.  During  a  Ut  some 
days  he  surveyed  the  district,  and  tried  to  discover  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  having  only  vague  ideas  on  the  subject.  But  the  allies,  on  the  con- 
trary, f ullv'  informed  by  their  scouts,  who  mostly  belonged  to  the  nomadio 
tribes  of  Shasn,  were  oonversant  with  all  their  movements ;  and  the  king  of 
the  Kheta,  their  chief,  conceived  and  carried  out  a  clever  manoeuvre,  which 
would  liavQ  completely  destroyed  the  £gyptiaii  aimy,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  personal  bravery  of  the  Pharaoh. 
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One  day  when  Ramfies  had  advanced  a  little  to  the  south  of  Shabatun, 
two  Bedonma  come  and  mud  to  him : 

"  Our  brothers  Vho  are  the  chieiB  of  the  tribes,  allied  with  the  vile  chief 

of  the  Kheta,  send  us  to  tell  j'our  Majesty  that  we  wish  to  serve  your 
Majesty }  we  are  leaving  the  vile  chief  of  the  Kheta,  and  know  that  he  is 
in  we  diatriet  of  fC^I^^  ^  the  north  of  the  town  of  Tnnep,  where  he  has 
retreated  from  fear  of  the  Pharaoh." 

The  king  was  deceived  by  this  rcjiort.  whicli  bore  the  trace  of  trutli,  and 
feeling  safe  from  a  surprise  by  the  supposed  distance  of  the  enemy  ( Khilibu 
being  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  Kadesh),  he  advanced  without  misgiving,  at 
the  head  of  his  household  chariotry,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  army,  mcluding 
the  legions  of  Amen,  Ra,  Ptah,  and  Sutekh,  followed  him  from  a  distance. 

Wnilst  he  was  thus  dividint^  his  forces,  the  allies,  represented  by  the 
truitoiii  as  far  off,  were  secretly  assembling  ou  the  northeast  of  Kadesh  and 
preparing  to  attack  the  flank  of  the  Egyptian  army  on  its  march  to  Khilibu. 
Their  number  was  considerable  to  judge  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  the  king  of  Khilibu  alone  commanded  eighteen  thousand  picked 
men  ;  and,  besides  a  well-trained  infantry,  they  had  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ehariots,  each  carrying  three  men. 

During  these  operations  the  scouts  brought  Into  the  general's  camp  two 
other  spies  they  had  taken  ;  and  the  king  seems  then  to  have  had  his  sus- 
picions aroused,  for  he  ordered  them  to  be  well  beaten,  so  as  to  make  them 
confess.  They  then  confessed  that  they  had  been  sent  to  vatch  the 
manneuyies  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  stated  that  the  alliest  assembled  at 
Kadesh,  were  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  appear.  Ramses 
then  called  a  council  of  war,  and  explained  their  critical  position.  The 
officers  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  the  imprudence  of  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  who  had  neglected  to  reconnoitre  every  day  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  despatclied  an  express  messenger  to  bring  up  the  body 
of  the  army  to  the  aid  of  its  chief. 

Whilst  the  council  was  still  sitting,  the  enemy  approached,  and  when 
the  king  of  the  Kheta  brought  his  forces  to  the  sooth  of  Kadesh,  he  attacked 
the  Ra  legion,  and  so  cut  tlie  Ej^yptian  army  in  two. 

The  Pharaoh  then  in  person  charo^ed  at  the  head  of  his  household 
cbarioiry,  and  eight  times  he  broke  the  ranks  of  tlte  encircling  army,  rallied 
his  trooipe,  and  sustuned  the  shook  the  rest  of  the  day.  Toward  evening 
the  Kheta,  losing  the  advantage  they  had  gained  in  the  morning,  beat  a 
retreat  before  the  Egyptian  army,  now  in  line  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
the  battle  was  suspended  until  the  following  day,  when  the  allies  were  com- 
pluU'ly  routed. 

The  equerry  of  the  Kheta  prince,  Garbatusa,  the  general  of  hb  infantry 
and  chariots,  the  cliief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  Khalupsaru,  the  writer  of  the 
annals  of  the  sovereign  for  posterity,  perished  on  the  battle-field.  Many 
corps  of  the  Syrian  army  cast  Uiemselves  into  the  Orontes  to  try  to  swim 
across  it.  Mazraima,  the  brother  of  the  (Khetan)  king,  suooeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  other  bank,  but  the  lord  of  the  country  of  Nison  was  drowned. 
Tne  king  of  Khilibu  was  dragged  half  dead  from  the  water  ;  and  pictures 
of  the  battle  represent  him  being  held  head  downward  to  disgorge  the  water 
he  had  swallowed.  The  conquered  army  would  no  doubt  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  had  not  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  of  Kadesh  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  Egyptians  and  allowed  the  fugitives  to  return  to  the  town.  The 
following  day  the  Khetan  king  asked  for  and  obtained  peace. 

But  all  hopes  that  this  brilliant  victory  would  terminate  the  war  were 

W.  — TOIm  L  b 
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diaappointed.  For  the  oountry  of  Canaan  and  the  neighhouring  provinces 
attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  victoriooB  army,  and  the  king  of  the  Kheta, 
profit  in  2;  by  this  diversion,  broke  the  peace.  The  whole  of  Syria,  from  the 
KMUiks  ot  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  rose  in  arms.  Aud  although  there  were 
no  more  great  battleSf  the  next  fifteen  yearn  were  filled  with  a  series  of  sieges 
and  attaiMcs ;  and  hostilities  broke  out  in  one  place  as  fast  as  peace  was  oon- 
cludcd  in  another. 

The  year  VllI  saw  the  Egyptian  army  in  Galilee,  under  the  walls  of 
Merom.  In  the  year  XI  Askalon  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Ganaanites.  In  another  campaign  the  king  penetrated  as  far  north  as 
the  environs  of  Tunep,  and  took  two  towns  of  the  Kheta.  So  the  war  went 
on  from  year  to  year,  nntil  the  enemies  of  Ramses  were  quite  exhausted  with 
their  useless  uflorUi,  and  the  king  of  the  Kheta  unce  more  prayed  fur  peace 
from  the  Egyptian  sovereign,  and  it  was  granted  and  sealed  in  the  vear  XXI. 

The  treaty  was  originally  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  Kheta, 
and  it  was  engraved  on  a  sheet  of  silver  whicli  was  solemnly  offered  to  the 
Pharaoh  in  his  city.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  essentially  the  same 
as  those  drawn  np  between  the  kings  of  Kheta  wild  Ramses  I  and  Setl  I.  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  to  be  eternal : 

"  If  an  enemy  march  into  the  eonntries  imder  the  sway  of  the  great  king 
of  Egypt  and  if  he  send  to  the  king  of  the  Kheta,  saying  :  '  Come,  take  arms 
against  tiiem,*  the  great  king  of  Kheta  will  do  as  he  is  asked  by  the  great 
king  of  ESgypt :  the  great  king  of  Kheta  will  destroy  his  enemies.  And 
if  the  great  king  of  Klieta  does  wot.  wish  to  come  himself,  he  will  send  the 
archers  and  chariots  of  the  country  of  Kheta  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt  to 
destroy  his  enemies.'* 

And  an  analf^ns  clause  also  assures  the  king  of  Kheta  of  the  support  of 
the  Egyptian  arms.  Then  eome  special  Mrfides  to  protect  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  tiie  united  nations  and  to  render  surer  the  course  of  justice. 
Every  crimmal  trying  to  evade  these  laws  by  taking  refuse  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  country  will  lie  handed  over  to  the  ofiicers  of  his  nation  :  eveiy  fugitive 
not  a  criminal,  every  subject  taken  away  by  force,  every  workman 
removes  from  one  territory  to  another  to  there  take  up  his  abode,  will  be 
sent  back  to  his  country,  without  his  expatriation  being  regarded  as  a  crime. 
He  who  is  thus  expelled  is  not  to  be  punished  by  the  destraotion  of  his 
house,  wife,  or  children,  he  is  imt  io  be  struck  in  tlie  eyes  or  on  the  month* 
or  on  the  feet,  as  there  is  no  cnmiiial  accusation  against  him. 

Equality  and  perfect  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries,  extradition 
of  criminals  and  refugees,  are  the  principal  conditions  of  this  treaty,  which 
can  be  considered  tin;  most  ancient  monument  of  diplomatic  science. 

The  wars  of  Kainscs  IT  t  'nninate  with  this  alliance,  but  Greek  historians 
have  made  the  i^liaraoii,  under  the  name  of  Sesostris,  penetrate  and  subdue 
the  countries  of  Media,  Persia,  Bactriana,  and  India,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and 
even  say  he  penetrated  Europe  as  &r  as  Thrace,  where  his  course  was  only 
checked  by  want  of  supplies. 

From  the  vear  XXI  to  that  of  Ramses'  death  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  not  disturbed.  The  conditions  were  loyally  observed,  and  the  allieoioe 
between  the  two  sovereigns  was  soon  cemented  by  a  family  bond,  as  Ramses 
married  the  chlcHt  daughter  of  the  king  of  Klieta.  and  a  few  years  later 
invited  lus  latlier-in-law  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  lord  of  Kheta 
acquaints  the  king  of  Kati  with  this  approaching  journey  in  these  words : 

"Be  prepared  for  we  are  going  to  Egypt,  the  word  of  the  king  has  been 
spoken ;  let  us  obey  Sesostris  [fiamsesj.   He  gives  the  breath  of  life  to 
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iliose  lie  loves,  80  all  the  world  loves  him,  and  Kheta  ia  in  fatuie  one 

with  hira." 

In  the  year  XXXIII  the  Syrian  prince  visited  the  city  o£  Ramses, 
probably  Thebes ;  and  he  la  represented  on  a  stele,  engraven  for  theoooasion, 

with  liis  (lanpfhter  and  son-in-law. 

8n  Kc^ypt  at  last  found  her  mn5?t  bitter  eneiuies  traiiJiformed  into  faith- 
ful allies,  and  the  people  of  Kauiit  were  henceforth  one  in  heart  with  those 
of  Kheta,  whioh  had  not  been  the  ease  since  the  time  of  the  god  Ra.'* 

As  tliis  alliiiiiee  was  concluded,  the  king  could  now  devote  himself  to 
building  monuments.  According  to  the  (Jrreek  historians,  **hehad  a  temple 
buUt  ill  each  town  to  the  principal  god  of  the  place." 

Ramses  was  indeed  a  king  of  builders.  Daring  his  long  sixt7<<even 
yetm*  reign,  he  had  time  to  complete  the  work  of  several  generations,  and 
one  can  safely  saj-  that  there  is  not  a  ruin  in  Egyj)t  or  Nubia  which  does 
not  bear  his  name.  The  great  "  speos  "  [cave-tcuiple]  of  Isambul  perpetu- 
ated the  memory  of  his  campaigns  against  the  negroes  and  Syriana,  and  fonr 
colossal  monoliths,  twenty  metres  high,  adorn  the  Mitrance.  At  Thebes 
there  was  added  to  the  temple  of  Amenhotep  (Luxor)  a  court  with  two 

Sylonfl  and  two  obelisks  of  granite,  the  finest  of  which  is  on  the  Place  de 
%  Concorde  in  Paris.  The  temple  of  Gumah,  founded  by  Seti  in  honour 
of  Ramses  I,  was  fini.slied  and  consecrated.  The  Ramesseum,  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  uame  of  Tomb  of  Osymandias,  ^ives  a  sculptured  account  of 
the  campaign  of  the  year  V  ;  and  the  hand  of  Ramses  II  is  seen  in  the 
necropolis  of  Abydos,  as  well  as  at  Memphis  and  Bubastis  and  iu  the 
quarries  of  SilsilLs,  as  well  as  in  the  mines  of  Sinai. 

The  temple  of  Tanis,  neglected  by  tlx;  sovereigns  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  was  restored  and  enlarged  ;  and  the  Unvn  which  was  in  ruins,  was 
n  built.  In  many  places  the  arcliitects  eilaced  on  the  statues  and  temples 
the  names  of  their  royal  builders, and  substituted  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  IL 
The  decoration  of  the  hy})08tyle  hall  of  Karnak  is  certainly  due  to  this  king : 
RaiuHes  1  conceivptl  tlie  |>l;u),  ^cfi  commenced  it,  and  Kamses  II  decorated 
it  entirely.  From  tiiu  year  iii,  Kamses  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the 
working  of  the  gold  mines  in  Nubia,  and  established  a  line  of  stations  widi 
cisterns  and  wells  along  the  road  leading  from  the  Nile  to  Gebel  OUaqi. 
Then  ho  had  the  network  of  canals,  wliich  water  Lower  Egypt,  cleared, 
including  the  one  between  the  Nile  and  tlie  Red  Sea  on  the  borders  of  the 
dessrt.  He  repaired  the  walls  and  fortifications  which  protected  Egypt 
from  the  Bedouins;  and  as  political  necessity  led  him  to  reside  on  the  west 
of  the  Delta,  he  founded  several  towns  on  the  frontier,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  Ramses  Anekhtu. 

The  poets  of  the  period  have  left  us  pompous  descriptions  of  this  city : 
♦♦It  is  situated,"  they  say,  "  between  Syria  and  Egypt;  it  is  full  of  delicious 
provisions:  it  is  like  unto  Hermontliis.  Its  length  is  that  of  Memphis,  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  there.  All  men  leave  their  towns  and  settle  on  its  terri- 
tory ;  the  rivers  of  the  sea  pay  homage  in  eels  and  fish,  and  bring  the  fruit 
of  their  tides.  The  dwellers  in  the  town  are  in  holiday  attire  every  day; 
perfumed  oil  anoints  their  ]u  n  ls  on  new  wigs.  They  stand  at  their  doors, 
their  hands  filled  with  bouquets,  with  green  boughs  from  the  town  of 
Pa-Hathor,  with  garlands  from  Pahir,  at  the  entrance  gate  of  Pharaoh. 
Joy  increases  and  dwells  there  without  end." 

Poetry,  we  see,  flourished  at  tlie  time  of  Ramses,  and  the  manuscripts  of 
the  works  have  been  preserved,  but  the  names  of  the  authors  were  not 
added. 
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TBE  WAR-POBBf  OP  PBMTAUB 

The  most  often  quoted  and  the  best-inspired  poem  is  tlie  Poem  of 
Pentanr,  which  deeoribea  the  exploits  of  Ramses  in  the  year  V  at  the  battle 
d  Kadesh.    [PentauTt  or  rather  Pentauirit,  is  not  the  author,  but  merely 

the  transcriber  of  the  copy  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  author  is  not  known. J  W' e  know 
the  subject  of  the  poem:  the  king,  aorpriaed  by 
the  prince  of  the  Kheta,  is  obliged  to  lead  the 
charge  at  the  head  of  his  liousehold  troops  : 

**  His  Majesty  now  rises  like  his  father  Mentu. 
He  seizes  hu  arms,  and  bnckles  on  his  cuirass 
like  Baal  in  his  time.  Great  horses  bear  on  his 
Majesty  —  'Victory  to  Thebes'  was  tlicir  name 
as  they  left  the  stables  of  King  Ramses,  beloved  of 
Amen.  The  king,  having  started,  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  vile  Kheta.  He  was  alone,  nobody  with 
him.  Having  advanced  in  sight  of  those  behind 
him,  he  was  surrounded  by  two  tiiousand  five 
hundred  chariots ;  cut  off  from  retreat  by  all  the 
warriors  of  the  vile  Kheta  and  by  the  numerous 
people  with  him  from  A  ratlin,  Masa,  and  Pidasa. 
Each  of  their  ehariols  carried  three  men,  and  they 
were  all  massed  together. 

'  No  prince  with  me,  no  general,  no  officer  of 
the  archers,  no  archers,  or  chariots.    My  soldiers 
liave  forsaken  me,  my  horsemen  have  fled,  and  not 
one  remains  to  tight  with  me.'    Then  his  Majesty  said: 

"  *  Where  art  thou,  my  father  Amen  ?  Does  a  father  forget  his  son  ?  Have 
I  done  anything  without  thee?  Have  I  not  marched  and  halted  aoeoxding 
to  thy  word?  I  liave  in  no  way  disobeyed  thy  orders.  He  is  very  gfreat. 
the  lord  of  Egypt  who  overthrows  the  barbarians  on  his  wavl  What  are 
these  Asiatics  to  thee  ?  Amen  enervates  the  impious.  Have  I  not  presented 
thee  with  numberless  gifts?  I  have  filled  thy  sacred  dwelling  with  prisoners; 
I  have  built  thee  a  temple  which  will  hist  a  million  years;  I  have  given  all 
my  goods  for  thy  stores ;  I  have  offered  thee  the  entire  world  to  enrich  thy 
domains.  Truly  a  miserable  fate  is  reserved  to  those  who  oppose  thy  designs, 
and  hap[>iness  to  him  who  knows  thee,  for  thy  acts  come  from  a  heart  fuU  of 
love.  I  invoke  thee,  my  father  Amen!  Here  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
and  strange  company,  all  the  nations  are  leagued  ag.inst  me,  and  I  am 
alone,  with  no  other  but  thee.  My  numerous  soldieis  have  abandoned,  me, 
none  of  my  horsemen  regarded  me  when  I  called  to  them,  they  did  not 
hearken  to  my  voice.  Bnt  I  believe  that  Amen  is  more  to  me  than  a  million 
horsemen,  than  a  myriad  brothers,  or  young  sons  all  assembled  together. 
The  work  of  men  is  naught.  Amen  will  overrule  them.  1  have  accom- 
plished these  things  by  the  counsel  of  thy  mouth,  O  Amen!  and  I  have  not 
transgressed  thy  counsels:  here  I  have  given  glory  to  thee  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.'" 

The  king  is  here  represented  alone,  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  in 
great  danger,  but  hb  first  impulse  is  to  God;  and  beroie  rushing  into  the 
mdI6e,  he  makes  this  long  address  to  Amen,  and  help  came  to  him: 

"The  voice  resounded  to  Hermonthis.  Amen  answers  my  ery;  he  gives 
me  his  hand,  1  utter  a  cry  of  joy,  he  speaks  behind  me : 
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" '  I  hasten  to  thee,  to  thee  Ilamses  Meri-Araen,  I  am  witli  thee.  It  is  I, 
thy  father }  my  hand  is  with  thee  and  I  am  of  more  avail  tlian  hundreds  of 
thoimnds.  I  am  the  lord  of  strength,  a  lover  of  courage,  I  have  recognised 
a  conraffeons  heart  and  am  satisfied  my  will  will  be  done.* 

"LiKe  Mentn,  I  then  cast  my  arrows  to  the  right,  I  overtlnpw  my 
enemies.  I  am  like  Baal  before  them.  The  two  tliou.saiid  five  hundred 
chariots  which  surround  me  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  ray  horsemen.  Not  one 
of  them  has  a  hand  to  fight  with,  their  hearts  fail  them,  and  fear  enfeebles 
tlieir  members.  They  cannot  draw  their  arrows,  nor  have  they  strength  to 
wield  tlieir  lances.  I  precii)itate  them  into  the  water  as  you  wonld  a  croco- 
dile, they  are  Ciist  down  ou  tlie  top  of  each  other.  I  do  not  wish  one  to  look 
behind  nor  to  turn  back.   He  who  fiiUs  will  never  regiun  his  feet." 

The  effect  produced  by  this  outburst  about  God  was  very  great,  espe- 
cially on  the  Kheta,  who  seemed  arrested  by  an  invisible  power  when  on 
the  point  of  victory,  and  hesiUiicd  in  terror.  Then  they  conmianded  the 
chien  in  their  can,  and  the  men  versed  in  war  to  advance,  so  that  the  com- 
pany of  the  kings  of  Arathu,  of  Ilion,  of  Lycim  Dardania,  Garchemish, 
Kerkesh,  Khilibu,  numbering  three  thousand  chariots,  proceed  forward. 

*^But  all  their  efforts  are  useless.  1  dashed  on  them  like  Mentu,  my 
hands  destroyed  them  in  the  space  of  an  instant,  I  cut  and  I  killed  amongst 
them,  so  that  they  said  one  to  another : 

"'This  is  not  a  man  amongst  us,  it  is  Sntekh,  the  great  warrior.  It  is 
Baal  in  person.  These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  man  that  he  does.  Alone, 
all  alone,  he  repulses  hundreds  of  thousands  without  chiefs,  and  without 
soldiers.  Let  us  hasten  to  fly  before  him,  let  us  save.our  lives,  let  us  breathe 
again.' 

"  All  who  came  to  fight  found  their  hands  weakened,  they  could  no 
longer  hold  bows,  or  lance.  Seeing  that  lie  had  arrived  at  cross-roads  the 
king  pursued  them  like  a  griffin." 

It  was  only  when  the  enemy  is  in  retreat  that  he  summons  his  SOldtors, 
not  so  much  for  their  aid  as  to  let  tli^ni  witness  his  valour: 

"  Be  fii'm,  keep  up  your  heart,  O  niy  soldiers  I  You  see  my  victory  and 
I  was  alone.   It  is  Amen  who  gave  me  strength ;  his  hand  is  with  me." 

Ho  encourages  his  shield-bearer  Menna  who  is  full  of  fear  at  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  rushes  into  the  melee. 
Six  times  I  charged  the  enemy  1  '* 

At  last  his  army  arrives  toward  evening  and  helps  him.  He  assembles 
his  generals  and  overwhelms  them  with  reproaches. 

"  Wliat  will  the  whole  world  say,  wlicn  it  learns  that  you  left  me  quite 
alone?  That  not  a  charioteer  nor  any  archers  joined  with  me?  I  nave 
fought,  I  have  repulsed  millions  of  people  alone.  *  Victory  of  Thebes,*  and 
*Mut  is  satisfied  '  were  my  glorious  norses.  It  was  with  them  that  I  was 
alone  amid  terrifying  enemies.  I  will  see  them  fed  myself  every  day,  when 
1  am  in  my  palace,  for  I  had  them  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies 
with  the  dnef  Menna,  my  shield  bearer,  and  with  the  officers  of  my  horse 
who  accompanied  me,  and  are  witnesses  of  the  battle;  they  were  with  me. 
I  have  returned  after  a  victorious  battle  and  I  have  Struck  the  assembled 
multitudes  with  my  blade." 

The  skirmish  of  the  first  day  was  only  the  preliminary  to  a  more  impor- 
tant engagement,  and  with  what  success  to  the  Egyptians,  and  what  loss  to 
the  Asiatics,  lias  already  been  told.  The  poet  does  not  give  any  details  of 
this  second  affair,  lie  describes  it  in  a  few  lines  dedicated  entirely  to  praise 
of  the  king.    The  subject,  Lu  fact,  is  not  the  victory  at  Kadesh  and  the  defeat 
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of  the  Syrian  armies,  important  as  these  may  be  to  the  Ijistorian ;  but  the 
poet  sings  the  indomitable  courafi^e  of  Ramses,  his  faith  in  the  aid  of  the 
gods,  the  irresistible  strength  of  nis  arm.  He  wished  to  portray  him  sur- 
prised, abandoned,  and  compensating  for  the  faults  of  the  generals  by  his 
bravery.  All  the  facts  wliicli  could  lessen  the  general  impression  or 
diminish  the  ^lory  of  the  royal  bravery  are  put  in  the  backgrouiT?.  The 
household  troops  are  mentioned  only  once ;  of  the  second  day  of  tlie  battle 
there  is  but  an  InsuffioieDt  description.  The  king  of  the  Kheta  implores 
peace,  Ramses  grants  it,  and  returns  in  triumph  to  Thebes. 

"Come,  our  beloved  son,  O  Ramses  Meri-AmenI  The  gods  have  given 
him  inhnite  periods  of  eternity  upon  the  double  throne  of  bis  father  Tmu, 
and  all  the  nations  are  put  under  his  feet.'*^ 

THB  K1NQIK»M  OF  THB  KHETA  AND  THB  NINBTRBNTH  DYNASTir 

After  the  preceding  eulogy  by  Maspero,  it  is  well  to  read  Eduard  Meyers 

more  cynical  account  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Ramses.  It  will  enable  us  the 
better  to  preserve  a  mental  balance.  It  should  not,  however,  lead  us  to  for- 
get that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  civilisation ;  for 
all  such  great  epochs  nave  had  their  iconocmsts  as  well  as  their  adulators.^ 

Ramses  11  exaf^i^erated  his  own  praises  in  inscriptions,  saying  that,  already 
in  the  womV),  lie  had  been  acknowledged  king  and  that  his  father  had  handed 
him  over  the  government  when  he  was  yet  a  child.  This  is  correct  in  so  far 
as  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  successor  to  the  throne  in  his  early  youth, 
and  probably  raised  to  be  co-regent  by  Seti  toward  the  eiMl  of  his  reign ; 
as  crown-prince  he  a  - f  ompanicd  nis  father  in  the  wars  against  the  Libyans. 

Tn  the  fifth  year  ilie  king  directed  liis  second  campaign  against  the 
KiieUi.  The  king  of  KheUi  had  sununoned  all  his  allies  and  tribes  depen- 
dent on  him,  and  a  formidable  army  was  gathered  together  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kadesh.  He  almost  succeeded  in  destroying,  in  an  ambush,  the 
advance-guard,  in  which  Ramses  was  present.  Tlie  mass  of  the  army  which 
ii&d  been  called  together  in  hast^  did  not  reach  tlio  battle-field  in  time,  and  it 
was  only  the  personal  courage  of  the  king,  who  boasts  of  having  fought 
against  thoaeands  alone  when  all  deserted  him,  that  gained  the  victory  for 
tli*'  Egyptians.  The  enemy  were  driven  into  the  Orontes,  and  suffered  heavy 
losses  ;  the  king  of  Khilibu  was  almost  drowned,  liamses  II  boasts  again 
and  again  of  this  victory ;  he  had  the  fight  represented  and  poeti^lly 
extolled  in  Luxor,  in  Karnak,  in  the  Raraesseum  built  in  the  west  town  for 
tlie  worship  of  the  dead,  and  in  Nubia  in  the  temple  of  Abu  Simbel.  Never^ 
thelesSt  it  was  only  a  brave  personal  feat  and  no  great  military  success. 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  conquest  of  Kadesh,  and  when  Ramses  asserts 
Mthat  the  king  of  Kheta  turned  his  hands  to  worship  htm/*  this  refers  to 
passing  negotiations  or  to  an  armistice,  for  we  see  tluit  the  war  continued 
umnterruj)tedly. 

We  have  only  very  incomplete  iuformulion  concerning  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  Only  once  more  do  we  find  the  king  penetrating  far 
toward  the  north  :  in  the  province  of  Tunep  in  the  land  of  Naharain  he 
personally  fought  against  the  Kheta.  How  he  arrived  so  far  nortli,  we  do 
not  know. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Egyptians  were  being  more  and  more  driven  back, 

and  finally  completely  lamed.  Doubtless  tl»e  king  of  Kheta  could  boast 
of  numerous  victories.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  boasting  when 
Ramses  gave  long  lists  of  conquered  people  and  towns  in  his  temple  insorip- 
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tions,  in  which,  so  as  to  equal  Tehutimes  III,  lie  had  to  include  the  names 

of  Asshur  and  Sang^ra,  Mannus  and  Karak  (Cilicia),  with  which  the  king 
scarcely  came  into  contact.    It  can  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is  no  historicdi 

document. 

When  and  on  what  conditions  peaoe  was  oonelnded  is  not  known,  and 

tradition  does  not  relate  what  part  of  Syria  the  Egyptians  maintained.  At 
any  rate  Palestine  remained  essentially  Egyptian.  It  would  appear  that 
it  was  agreed  that  South  Syria  should  be  relinquished  to  i^gypt,  and  that 
ihe  Kheta  should  retain  a  free  hand  in  the  North. 


Bamonra  Tanvrs  to  BAnn  n 


By  this  agreement,  there  was  maintained  between  the  two  states  a  histing 
peace  which  soon  ripened  into  a  close  union.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Ram- 
ses II  King  Kheta-sar  proposed  one  of  those  everlasting  treaties  to  the  Pha- 
raoh, in  wmch  both  states  g^naranteed  their  own  integrity,  formed  an  alliance 
for  protection  against  every  outside  enemy,  and  mutually  bound  themselves 
to  watch  over  all  exiles  who  might  seek  refuge  with  them,  and  to  surrender 
all  deserters  and  emigrants.  The  treaty  held  good  for  a  lon^  time ;  thirteen 
years  later  Khetanmr  virited  the  ruler  of  Egypt  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
to  wife.  Then  took  place  what,  as  the  god  Ptah  says  to  Ramses,  ^  was 
unheard  of  even  from  the  days  of  Ra  until  thine  own."  It  is  evident 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  relations  of  culture  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  must  have  been  aotiTS  and  manifold. 

The  powerful  influenoe  which  Egypt  had  exercised  over  the  East  has 
already  been  depicted  in  connection  with  this ;  and,  for  example,  when  we 
hnd  that  the  characteristics  of  an  Egyptian  legend  recorded  under  tlie  suc- 
cessor of  Ramses  are  taken  up  by  t£e  Hebrews  and  transferred  to  the  hero 
of  their  raoe,  Joseph,  this  is  only  one  feature  more  added  to  the  many  we 
know. 

But  in  Egypt  we  also  find  the  worship  of  Syrian  divinities  spreading 
more  and  more  —  at  the  same  time  Set-Sutekh,  the  powerful  patron  god 
of  the  stranger  who  gave  the  enemy  victory,  was  greatly  respected. 

Syrian  names  are  considerably  met  with,  and,  above  all,  the  lang^uage  is 
most  strikingly  influenced  by  the  ("anaanite.  In  many  documents  Semitic 
words  were  almost  used  to  the  same  extent  as  French  in  German  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  oenturv. 

After  having  oondiiaed  the  treaty  witii  Kheta-sar,  Ramses  II  ruled  over 
Vgypt  for  f orty-rix  years  more  in  peace. 
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This  ej)oc}i,  tlie  timo  of  Spti  I  and  Ramses  II,  has  rightly  been  CHlled  the 
prime  of  the  New  Theban  Kingdom.  The  martial  successes  in  its  first  half, 
the  peaceful  and  well-ordcrtd  relations  of  the  ensuing  time,  made  the  uni- 
versal development  of  the  land's  resources  feasible  to  the  government,  and 
assured  the  subjects  a  O(»nfortable  enjoyment  of  life,  snob  aa  the  Egyptians 
of  old  loved. 

Of  no  other  period  of  Egypt  do  we  possess  so  many  uiunuments  — 
temples,  tombs,  dedications,  and  inscriptiona  concerning  Tictoriea^and 
so  many  literary  reinain.s.  But  nowhere  does  the  typical  character  which 
adheres  to  the  new  Egyptian  appear  more  prominently  than  here. 

The  type  is  supreme  over  all,  and  there  is  no  question  of  individuality 
anywhere.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  for  a  new  thought  or  an  original 
turn  in  the  temple  inscriptions,  in  the  hymns  on  the  king  written  on  the  face 
of  the  rocks  or  on  papyrus,  and  in  the  appeals  to  the  divinities.  Frequently 
aU  tangible  import  is  wanting.  Everything  is  a  copy  and  is  carefully 
worked  out  from  a  fixed  moddj  it  has  often  been  remarked  how  greatly 
the  historical  value  of  the  reports  has  suffered  through  this.  In  value  they 
are  far  below  those  of  the  time  of  Tehutimes  TIT. 

The  admimstratiou  of  the  land  in  the  new  kingdom  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  former  one*  The  king  appears  to  us  surrounded  by  the 
entire  fidness  of  divine  glory;  in  the  offioai  reports  his  counselloi-s  are 
only  assembled  so  as  to  marvel  at  his  superhuman  wisdom,  or  else  to  be 
reproached  for  their  want  of  foresight. 

The  further  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Egypt,  the  more  does  the 
self-conceit  and  absurdity  of  the  glorification  of  the  king  increase ;  under 
the  reign  of  Ramses  II  one  often  gets  the  impression  that  he  considered 
hiniseli  a  superhuman  being  f?tan<ling  in  direct  communication  with  the 
gods.  Like  Amenhotep  III,  we  often  lind  ium  iii  the  Nubian  temples 
too,  worshipping  his  own  person,  which  is  seated  between  Amen  and  Mut, 
or  Khnem  and  Annqat.  The  intention  may  have  been  to  raise  the 
reigning  king  —  as  formerly  Usertsen  111  —  to  be  territorial  god  of  the 
subjected  Cushites. 

The  residenoe  of  Ramses  II  was  generally  at  Tanis,  whidi  he  had  newly 
constructed  and  adorned  with  numerous  monuments,  and  which  now  received 
the  name  of  "  the  town  of  Ramses."  The  writers  of  the  time  are  never  tired 
of  praising  the  glories  of  this  city,  which  was  a  seaport  as  well  as  an  impor- 
tant emporium.  On  account  of  its  numerous  relations  with  Syria,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  kingdom  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred here,  and  that  many  new  foundations  should  have  originated  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Egypt.  The  frontier  defences  of  Egypt  proper  against 
the  tribes  of  the  desert,  were  always  kept  up  and  sharply  watched.  Aa 
formerly,  Thebes  remained  the  real  capital  of  the  land  ;  next  to  it,  Memphia 
asserted  its  long-inherited  right  as  the  oldest  residence  and  as  dwelling- 
place  of  Ptah,  the  Father  of  the  Divinities.  The  numerous  private  monu- 
ments bear  witness  to  the  well-being  of  the  land  more  than  the  buildings,  as 
also^  to  a  certain  degree,  do  the  rhetorical  descriptions  of  the  writers. 

Numerous  admiralile  ex]>eriments  in  sculpture  have  come  down  to  us, 
above  all  the  likeness  of  Ramses  TI  preserved  in  Turin.  The  marvellnns  and 
careful  work  of  the  relief  in  the  temple  of  Seti  1  at  Abydos  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  a  certain  grandeur  must  not  be  denied  to  the  composition  of 
the  great  war  picture  which  represents  the  events  of  the  Kheta  war  in  the 
year  V  of  liamses  II,  —  the  mustering  of  tlie  troops,  the  life  in  camp,  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  of  Kadcsh.    Tne  king  had  the  picture 
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carried  out  in  coloured  relief  three  times,  in  the  Bameeseiun,  in  Lnxor,  and  in 

Abu  Sinibel.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  niimerous  examples  of  eveiykind 
of  art-work,  even  to  tlie  simplest  steles,  often  very  roughly  worked. 

Some  thiiigH  have  come  to  us  of  the  literature  of  the  times ;  chiefly  the 
poem  which  B^ses  II  had  oompoeed  and  written  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
to  commemorate  his  battle  with  the  Kheta.  It  is  a  work  which,  in  spitd  of 
its  official  character,  is  not  wanting  in  life  and  poetry. 

There  are  also  many  narratives,  such  as  the  celebrated  tale  of  the  two 
brothers,  written  nnder  Meneptah.  Above  all,  there  are  the  numerous  e|ns- 
tlcSi  rhetorical  studies,  desoriptimn  of  the  power  of  the  king  and  his  works, 
the  praise  of  learning,  hymns,  moral  exhortations,  also  unmeaning  letters 
which  evidently  served  as  models  for  real  letters  and  reports.  Besides  these 
eollaotions,  we  have  also  many  authentic  letters,  reports,  acts,  etc.,  which 

S're  us  much  information  oonoeming  the  life  and  doings  of  the  Egyptaans  in 
e  thirteenth  century  B.C. 
If  we  cast  an  eye  on  the  religious  life,  we  clearly  recognise  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  an  epoch  in  which  heretic  endeavours  are  completely  sup- 
pr«»8ed,  and  orthodoxy  asserts  its  unconditional  sway.  The  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  time  became  characterised  fairly  early.  At  every  turn  avc  meet 
with  the  formulas  of  the  victorious  esoteric  doctrine.  Tlie  numerous 
temples  hhovv  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  priests.  All  natural  relations 
were  restrained  and  stifled  by  religion.  War  was  carried  on  by  order,  and 
in  the  name  of  Amen,  so  as  to  increase  his  subjects  and  to  bring  him  in  rich 
booty.  The  inscriptions  relate  very  little  concerning  the  viptions  of  the  kings, 
but  a  great  deal  concerning  the  conversations  which  they  had  with  tlie  deities, 
and  how  they  cast  all  lands  at  their  feet.**  The  eldest  son  of  Ramses  II, 
Khamuas,  became  high  priest  of  Ptah  in  Memphis,  and  carefully  looked  after 
the  worship  of  the  sacred  Apis  :  he  caused  the  celebrated  tombs  of  Apis,  the 
Serapeum  of  Memphis,  to  be  built.  By  those  who  came  after,  he  was  looked 
on  as  a  great  philosopher  and  mi^cian. 

It  is  Known  to  iis  that,  as  a  long  established  custom,  the  officials  as  a  rule 
held  one  or  more  priestlioods  besides  their  state  office  ;  naturally,  higher 
Vacation  and,  above  all,  lubtruetion  in  writing  and  learning,  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  We  meet  with  the  enervating  effects  of  thaw 
conditions  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  history. 

When  the  intellectual  life  becomes  torpid,  physical  strength  also  disap- 
pears. Since  everything  that  constitutes  nationality  is  converted  into  outer 
zorms,  a  nation  loses  even  the  vitality  and  power  necessary  to  maintain 
an  indflpendoit  existence.^ 

DEATH  OF  RAMSES  U 

Thus,  somewhat  frigidly,  Eduard  Meyer  has  summed  up  the  achieve* 
ments  of  the  great  Ramses.    The  words  of  Pruc^^fh  make  a  good  epilogue. 

Ramses  II  enjoyed  a  long  reign.  The  mouumeuts  expressly  testify  to  a 
reign  of  sixty-seven  years'  tluraiion,  of  which,  apparently,  more  than  half 
should  be  reckoned  to  his  rule  conjointly  with  his  father.  The  jubilee  cele- 
bration of  his  thirtietfi  year  as  (sole?)  Pliaraoh  gave  occasion  for  great 
festivities  throughout  the  country,  of  which  the  inscriptions  in  Silsilis,  El- 
Kab,  Biggeh,  Sehei,  and  even  on  several  scarabs,  make  frequent  mention. 
The  prince  and  high  priest  of  Memphis,  Khamuas,  journeyed  through  the 
chief  cities  of  the  country  in  this  connection,  that  he  might  have  tlie  great 
and  Joyful  festival  in  honour  of  his  father  prepared  in  a  worthy  fashion  by 
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tbe  different  governoia.  The  anniverBaiy  of  the  festival  was  oalcnlated 
aoooiding  to  a  fixed  cycle,  and  apparently  fell  when  the  hmu  and  aolir 
years  coincided  at  short  intervals  of  three  or  four  years.  It  was  observed 
as  a  solemn  feast. 

Great  in  the  field,  active  in  vnxk»  of  peace,  Ramses  appears  to  have  also 

tasted  heaven's  richest  blessings  in  his  umily  life.  The  outer  surfMie  d[ 
the  front  of  the  temple  of  Abydos  reveals  to  us  the  portraits  and  tlie  names, 
now  only  partially  preserved,  of  119  children  (59  sons  and  60  daughters), 
which  besides  the  lawful  consorts  known  to  us,  the  favourite  wife  Isinefer, 
mother  of  Khamaus,  the  queens  N^rt-ari,  Mci  i-mut,  and  the  daughter  ol 
the  king  of  Kheta,  implies  a  large  number  of  inferior  wives. 

It  is  St  iircoly  probable  that  the  great  Ramses  departed  this  life  leaving 
his  earthly  kingdom  in  a  peaceful  condition.  Already  ui  his  old  age  a 
nnmerous  progeny  of  sons  and  grandsons  were  disputing  over  their  &tner*s 
inheritance.  The  seed  of  periods  of  storm  and  unrest  was  laid.  According 
to  historical  tradition  these  bearings  were  confirmed  in  the  most  striking 
manner  by  subsequent  events. 

The  body  of  rharaoh  was  conngned  to  its  death  chamber  in  the  rocky 
valley  of  Biban-el-Moluk.  In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  his  children, 
Seti's  grateful  son  had  left  no  offspring  behind  him  who  would  have  pre- 
pared a  tomb  for  his  father  worthy  of  his  deeds  and  of  his  name  ;  a  tomb 
which  might  if  only  in  some  degree  have  approached  the  dignity  of  Seti's 
noble  funeral  vaults.  The  tomb  of  Ramses  is  an  insignificant,  rather  taste- 
less erection,  seldom  visited  by  travellers  to  the  Nile  Valley,  who  probably 
scarcely  suspect  that  the  great  Sesostris  of  Greek  story  has  found  his  last 
resting-place  in  this  modest  ^aoe.  This  Pharaoh  might  have  repeated  of 
himself  at  hu  death,  as  formerly  in  his  struggle  against  the  Kheta  he  said, 
I  stood  alone ;  none  other  was  with  me/'  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VI.    THE  FINDING  OF  THE  UOYAL  MUiMMIES 

Nothing  in  modem  discovery  has  more  vividly  and  suddenly  brought 
the  ancient  world  home  to  the  world  of  t onlay  than  the  finding  of  the  actual 
bodies,  the  very  tlesh  and  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  marvellously  preserved  to 
118  by  the  embalmer's  venerable  art.  The  disoovery  has  bridged  the  chasm 
between  the  Ancient  and  the  New  as  s  midni^t  Oash  o£  lightning  from  tiie 
elouds  to  the  earth. 

As  so  often  happens,  what  had  foiled  the  eager  search  of  the  patient 
scholar,  had  not  eluded  the  cupidity  of  the  thief.  The  appearance  of  royal 
mummies  and  priceless  manuscripts  on  the  open  market  iUled  the  explorers 
with  both  chagrin  and  zeal.  M.  Miispero  tells  of  the  various  wiles  by  which 
influential  politicians  of  the  (Orient  concealed  their  rich  treasure-sources,  and 
of  the  almost  endless  dilliculties  overcome  by 
the  European  ezploren  before  tiie  thieves 
could  be  first  deprived  of  their  influence 
with  the  authorities,  and  then  of  tlioir  dis- 
coveries. These  latter  the  scholars  wished 
to  examine  and  study  where  found,  and  then 
distribute  them  among  museums  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  scholars  and  for  puljlic  enligliten- 
ment.  The  real  discoverers,  the  Arabs,  were 
nhet  loot  alone,  and  mingled  ruthlessness, 
lies,  misrepresentations,  and  all  manner  of 
duplicity  with  their  thrift.  It  is  not  here 
fitting  to  tell  the  story  of  the  fight  between 
sehoUrship  and  commerce ;  but  the  account 
of  the  revehiti<m  of  the  treasure-cliamber 
itself  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is  thrilling. o 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  July,  1879, 
Messrs.  Emil  Brugsch  and  Ahmad  Effendi 
Kamal  were  conducted  by  Muhammed  Ah- 
med Abd-er-Rassul  to  the  entrance  of  the 
funeral  vault  itself. 

The  Egyptian  engineer  who  long  ago 
hollowed  out  the  secret  chamber  had  made 
his  arrangements  in  the  most  ingenious 
fashion.  Never  was  secret  chamber  better 
disguised.  The  chain  of  hills  which  at  the 
mt  divides  the  Biban-el-Moluk  from  the 
^eban  plain,  forms,  between  the  Assaasif  and  the  Valley  of  the  Queens,  a 
series  of  natural  amphitheatres,  of  which  the  best  known  was,  up  to  the 
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present,  that  on  which  stands  tlie  monument  of  Deir-el-Bahari.  In  the  wall 
of  rocks  which  separates  Deir-el-Hahari  from  the  succeeding  ani{)hitlioatre.s 
just  behind  the  knuU  uf  Sheikh  Abd-el-Gurnah,  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  cultivated  lands,  a  pit  was  dug^  forty  feet  in  depth  by 
six  in  breadth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  the  western  side,  waa  cut  the 
entrance  of  a  corridor  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  by  nearly  three  in  height. 
After  runuing  a  length  of  about  tweutv-tive  feet,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the 
nordi,  and  extends  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  not  always  keeping  to 
the  same  dimensions ;  in  certain  parts  it  is  about  six  and  a  half  feet  wide,  in 
others  little  more  than  four.  Near  the  centre  five  or  six  roughly  liewn  steps 
indicate  a  sensible  change  in  the  level,  and  on  the  right  hand  a  sort  of  untin- 
ished  niche  shows  that  there  had  been  an  idea  of  once  more  changing  the 
direction  of  the  gallery.  The  latter  at  last  emerges  into  a  kind  of  inrefpilar, 
oblong  chamber,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 

The  first  object  whicli  struck  the  eye  of  Herr  Brugsch,  when  he  reached 
the  bottom  of  tlie  pit,  was  a  white  and  yellow  coffin,  with  the  name  of 
Nesi-Khonsu.  It  was  in  the  corridor,  about  two  feet  from  the  entrance ;  a 
little  further  was  a  coffin  whose  form  recalled  the  style  of  the  XVI Ith 
Dynasty;  then  Queen  TiuHathor  llont-tui,  then  Seti  I.  Alongside  the 
coffins  and  strewing  the  ground,  were  boxes  of  funeral  statuettes,  cauopic 

vases,'  bronze  libation  vases,  and  right  at  m 
back,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  corridor  as  it 
turns  north,  the  funeral  canopy  of  Queen  Isiem- 
kheb,  folded  and  crumpled  like  a  wortiiless  object 
which  some  priest  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  had 
thrown  carelessly  in  a  corner.  All  along  the 
great  corridor  was  the  same  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  along  without 
knowing  where  hands  and  knees  were  being 
placed. 

The  coffins  and  mummies,  hastily  scanned  by 
the  light  of  i\  candle,  bore  historic  names  — 
Amenhotcp  1,  Tehutimes  II,  in  the  niche  near 
the  staircase,  Aahmes  I,  and  his  son  Se-Amen, 
Seqenen-Ra,  Queens  Aali-hotep,  Aalniies,  Nefert- 
ari,  and  others.  In  the  chamber  at  the  end,  the 
confusion  was  at  its  height,  but  the  predominance 
of  the  style  proper  to  the  XXth  Dynasty  was 
recognis(!d  at  a  ijlanco.  The  report  of  Muhamnied 
Ahmad  Abd-er-Kassul,  which  had  at  first  appeared, 
exaggerated,  was  scarcely  more  tliun  the  attenu- 
ated expression  of  the  truth :  where  I  had  ex- 
pected to  conic  on  one  or  two  obscure,  petty 
kini^s.  the  Arabs  had  unearthed  a  whole  hypogee 
of  i'haraulis. 

And  what  Pharaohs !  perhaps  the  most 
illustrious  in   the  history  of  Egypt  —  Tehu- 
times III  and  Seti  I,  Aahmes  the  liberator  and  Hamses  II  tlie  conqueror  ! 

Two  hours  sufficed  for  this  first  examination,  and  then  the  work  of  removal 
'  began.   Three  hundred  Arabs  were  speedily  collected  by  the  efforts  of  the 
mudir*s  people,  and  set  about  the  work.   The  museum's  boat,  hastily  sum- 

[A  Yaaee  with  tops  of  hoouui  forms  or  diviuiiieA,  used  to  bold  Uie  entniU  of  embalmed  bodiks.3 
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moned,  had  not  yet  arrived;  hut  reb  Muhammed,  one  of  the  pilots  on  whom 
reliance,  could  be  placed,  was  on  the  spot.  He  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  and  undertook  to  extract  its  contents.  Messra.  Brugsch  and  Ahmad 
Effendi  Kamal  reodived  the  objects  as  they  were  brought  above  ground, 
carried  them  to  the  foot  (^f  the  liill,  and  ranged  them  side  by  side  without 
relaxing  their  vigilance  for  a  moment.  Forty -eight  hours  of  energetic  labour 
sofficed  to  exhnme  evervthing ;  but  the  task  was  only  half  finished. 

The  convoy  liad  to  be  conducted  across  the  plain  of  Thebes  and  lieyond 
the  river  as  far  as  Luxor  ;  scv^'ral  of  tlie  cofiins,  raised  witli  great  dithculty 
by  twelve  or  sixteen  men,  took  seven  or  eight  hours  to  go  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bank,  and  it  will  be  easily  imagined  what  this  journey  must  have 
been  like  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  July. 

At  last,  on  the  evening  of  tho  11th,  mumiTiics  and  cofllins  were  all  at 
Luxor,  duly  enveloped  in  mats  and  canva  ses.  Tlireo  days  after,  the  mu- 
seum's steamer  arrived  ;  it  only  remained  lo  load  it,  and  it  immediately 
started  again  for  Bnlaq  with  ito  freight  of  kings. 

Then  a  singular  thing  happened,  for  from  Luxor  to  Kuft.  along  either 
bank  of  the  Nile,  the  fellah  women  followed  the  boat  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  uttering  loud  cries,  ami  the  men  iired  rifle-shots  as  they  do  at  funerals. 

HOW  GAME  THESE  H0NABCH8  HEKB? 

And  now  a  question  arises.  1  he  greater  number  of  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  XVnith  and  XlXth  Dynasties,  had  each  his  tomb,  which  exists  to-day 

or  whose  site  we  learn  from  ancient  documents ;  Amenhotep  I  at  Drah-abu*f- 
Neg-cnih,  Seti  I  and  Ramses  II  at  tlie  Hiban-el-Moluk,  and  others  elsewhere. 
How  is  it  that  their  corpses  were  hidden  away  between  Deir-el-Bahari  and 
Sheikh  Abd-el-Gumah,  huddled  together  with  the  corpses  of  the  high  priests 
of  Amen  ?  The  Egyptians  themselves  have  taken  pains  to  furnish  us  with 
the  materials  for  the  answer.  Several  of  the  mummies  or  eoffins  which  we 
possess,  bear,  written  in  ink  hj  tlie  liand  of  contemporary  scril)es,  tlie  date, 
the  circumstances,  and  sumetimes  the  reason  of  the  transfer.  These  are  veri- 
table official  reports,  whose  testimony  on  the  subject  is  unimpeachable. 

The  tliree  mummies  of  the  XTXth  Dynasty  had  a  common  fate.  The 
C'lffins  of  Seti  I  and  Ramses  II  bear  three  inscriptions,  which  are  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  and  which  date  from  three  different  periods  :  what  is  left  of 
the  coffin  of  Ramses  II  bears  the  remains  of  a  hieratio  text^  uialogous  to 
the  second  inscription  of  the  text  of  Seti  I. 

The  two  most  ancient  of  these  inscriptions  mention  Her-Hor.  The  first 
is  conceived  in  these  terms:  *^The  year  VI,  of  the  2nd  month  of  Sbait  the 
YII,  the  day  of  the  expedition  made  by  Her-Hor  the  ...  of  the  first 
Prophet  of  Amen  Ra,  king  of  the  gods*  to  restore  the  funeral  pomp  of 
King  Men-m-iat-Ra  L.  H.  S.  [life,  health,  strenf^th]  Son  of  the  Sun,  Seti 
Meneptah,  through  the  inspector,"  a  name  which  is  not  very  legible,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  those  of  his  oompamons.  The  inscription  whidiL  had  been 
placed  on  the  cofiBn  of  Ramses  II  has  been  rubbed  out,  and  then  written  over. 
As  it  now  reads,  it  suthces  to  show  that  it,  like  the  preceding,  was  of  the  year 
VI  and  of  the  2nd  month  of  the  season  of  Shalt,  the  VII ;  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  undertaken  by  order  of  Her-Hor,  and  that  its  object  was  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  body  of  Ramses  11.  This  interpretation  of 
the  date  does  not  ^1,  however,  to  involve  some  difficulties.   The  name  of 

[>  Hieratic  writing  is  a  modified  form  of  bieroglypbic8.J 
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ller-llor  is  not  surrounded  with  tlie  cartouche  ;  and  we  may,  if  we  choose,  con- 
clude from  this  fact  that  the  mention  of  the  vear  VI  refers  to  the  reign  of 
the  Ramesaide  whom  Her-Hor  succeeded  on  the  tfaroiie.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
the  comparison  of  this  in8cripti(^n  with  the  following  ones  appears  to  me 
to  prove  that  the  date,  year  VI,  should  probablj  be  placed  to  the  count  of 
the  priest-king. 

Indeed,  no  hedtation  is  poesible  in  regard  to  the  eecond  inaeription.  Tt 

presents  iteelf  under  two  forma,  of  which  one  is  found  only  on  the  coffin 
of  Seti  I,  whilst  the  other  is  afforded  us  by  the  two  coffins  of  Ramses  I 
and  liamses  II*  The  inscription  of-  Seti  I  is  conceived  in  these  terms: 
In  the  year  XVI,  of  the  4th  month  of  theseawm  Pirt,  the  VII,  under  King 
Se-Ainen,  the  day  of  the  exhuming  of  the  King  Men-raaat-Ra  Seti  Meri-en- 
Ptah  L*  H.  S.,  from  his  tomb  to  bring  liim  into  the  tomb  of  the  lady 
An  ...  of  the  great  dwelling,  by  the  prophet  of  Amen-Ka,  king  of  the 
gods,  the  third  prophet  of  Khonsumois  Neferhotep,  chief  scribe  of  the  monu* 
ment  of  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra,  king  of  the  gods,  servant  of  the  temple  of 
Ramses  II  in  the  temple  of  Amen,  Nesipkliashuti,  son  of  Beken-Khonsu. 
T}ie  superior  of  tlie  funeral  liall  had  said  in  the  presence  (of  tlie  king) 
what  was  the  condition  (of  the  mummies^  and  that  they  had  suffered  no 
damage  in  being  taken  from  the  tomb  where  they  were,  and  transported 
to  the  tomb  of  the  lady  An  ...  of  the  great  dwelling  where  King  Amen- 
hotep  rests  in  peace." 

The  inscription  of  Ramses  1 1  differs  from  the  preceding  onlyin  the  open> 
ing  words :  **  In  Uie  year  XVI,  of  the  4th  month  of  Pirt,  the  v  II,  the  day 
of  the  exhuming  of  King  User-maat-Ra-sotep-en-Ra,  the  great  god  of  the 
tomb  of  King  Men-maat-Ra,  Seti  Miptah."  The  rest  is  similar  in  every 
point  to  the  text  of  ^eti  I. 

The  inscription  of  Ramses  I  is  much  mutilated ;  but  what  has  been  pre- 
served permits  us  to  restore  a  formula  at  the  eommencement,  which  is  inteiv 
mediary  between  the  formula  of  Seti  I  and  tiiat  of  Ramses  II.  "(The  year 
XVI,  of  the  4th  month  of  Pirt,  the  VII,  under)  King  Se-Amen,  (day  of) 
the  exhuming  of  (the  King  Men-pehtet-Ra  L.  H.  S.)  from  the  Ttomb  of  King 
Men-maat-Ra)  Seti  Miptah  (to  bring  it  into  this  tomb)  of  the  lady  An  •  .  • 
of  the  (great}  dwelling  (where  the  King  Amen)  hotep  (rests}  in  peace, 
etc." 

The  three  bodies,  carried  at  different  periods  to  Seti*s  hypogee,  were  taken 
thence  all  three  in  one  day.  This  identity  in  time  expkuns  vray,  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  each  inscription,  tlie  scribe  has  always  made  use  of  the  plural 
number  to  express  the  condition  of  tin;  mummy  :  he  placed  on  each  of  the 
cofihns  the  formula  which  applied  to  all  three. 

The  other  ooffimof  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Dynasties  bear  no  inscriptions, 
but  I  liave  no  doubt  that  at  about  the  same  time  they  were  the  object  of 
frequent  visits.  One  certain  faet  seems  to  me  to  result  from  the  reports  :  by 
the  close  of  the  XXth  Dynasty  the  bodies  of  Seti  I,  Ramses  I,  liamses  II, 
and  Tehutimes  I  were  no  longer  in  their  own  tombs,  and  not  yet  in  the 
hidden  chamber  where  they  were  discovered  :  they  were  carried  from  place 
to  place  and  their  funerary  appointments  restored  at  fairly  short  intervals. 
Wmtt  was  the  motive  for  so  often  taking  the  trouble  to  verify  this  condition  ? 

The  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  last  kings  of  the 
XXth  Dynasty  give  us  some  idea  of  an  epoch  of  deoadenoe.  Egypt, 
exhausted  by  six  centuries  of  conquest,  no  longer  possessed  the  strength 
necessary  to  retain  her  dominion  over  the  provinces  in  Syria,  and  was  losing 
with  them  the  best  part  of  hw  revenue.   The  great  towns  of  the  Delta- 
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Memphis,'  Tanis,  Sais  —  standing  on  the  natural  highway  of  Asiatic  com- 
meroa,  did  not  mffer  greatly  from  this  political  diminutioii  of  the  oountqr  I 

Thebes,  which  was  situated  in  the  inte- 
rior, at  a  distance  from  the  great  com- 
mercial routes,  and  had  owed  the 
prosperity  she  enjoyed  to  eonqaest 
alone,  grew  poorer  and  rapidly  declined. 
Constructive  works  were  for  the  most 
part  suspended  for  want  of  supplies; 
and  the  kbouiing  population,  ill-paid 
from  the  royal  treasure,  began  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  Hence  proceeded 
strikes  and  daily  disorders,  which  the 
of  the  workahopa  leoorded 
in  their  note-hooke ;  and  then  pillage 
and  theft. 

Bands  were  organised,  in  which 
civil  employees,  officers,  workmen,  even 
wwien,  figure  indiaeriminately,  and 
these  set  to  work  to  exploit  the  necrop- 
olis. They  forced  the  doors  of  the 
tombs,  that  they  might  carry  off  the  ob- 
jects of  valne^  the  jewels,  furniture,  and 
gorgeous  arms  which  the  piety  of  rela- 
tives had  deposited  with  the  corpses. 

Soon,  not  conteut  with  attacking 
pivate  individuals,  they  ventured  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  kings.  The  ^vemment  of  Ramses  made  vain  at- 
tempts to  stop  their  depredations.  An  inquiry,  opened  in  the  XVIth  year  of 
Riimses  IX,  informs  us  that  the  king's  commissioners  found  one  ro^al  tomb 
violated  for  every  ten  that  thov  were  anthorised  to  visit.  It  is  onnons  that 
one  €i  the  hypogees  examined  belonged  to  a  prince  whose  mummy  we  found 
in  the  secret  cbunber  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  namely  AmenhotepI ;  it  was  still 
intact. 

The  report  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Sehekhotep  [VI]  tells  ns  in 
what  the  hwoty  of  the  thieves  consisted  :  '*  We  opened  the  coffins  of  the  king 
and  his  wife,  Queen  Nubkhas,  as  well  as  the  funeral  caskets  in  which  they 
lay.  We  found  the  august  mummy  of  the  king,  and  beside  it  his  sword,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  number  of  talismans,  and  ornaments  d  gold  about  his 
neck.  The  head  was  covered  with  gold,  and  gold  was  scattered  all  over  the 
mummy  :  the  coffins  were  plated  with  gold  and  silver  within  and  without, 
and  incrusted  with  all  kinds  of  stones.  We  took  the  gold  which  we  found 
on  the  mummy,  as  well  as  the  talisman  and  the  ornaments  of  the  neck  and 
the  gold  of  the  coffins.  We  likewise  took  all  we  could  find  on  the  royal 
spouse,  then  we  burned  their  funeral  caskets  and  we  robbed  them  of  their 
furniture,  which  consisted  of  vases  of  gold  or  silver  and  of  bronze,  and  we 
divided  them  among  us  in  eight  portions."  One  might  fancy  he  was  reading 
the  desoription  of  meA  mummy  of  Queen  Aali4if^,  whose  jewels  now  form 
an  (muunent  of  the  museum  at  Bulaq. 

Let  us  now  examine  tlie  condition  of  the  coffins  and  mummies  found  at 
Deir-el-Bahari.  Se(^enen-Ra,  Aalimes  and  his  son  Se-Amen,  Nefert-ari,  and 
Aah-hotep  are  certainly  in  their  original  coffins,  as  ia  proved  by  the  style 
and  tbe  amenoe  of  insoriptioiui  indleating  a  restoration.  Amenhotep  I  and 
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TehutimeB  II  appear  to  have  retained  only  the  covers  of  their  original  coffins; 
the  case  »  of  wood,  very  roug^hly  shaped*  and  in  order  to  introduce  the  mnnuDj 
of  Tehutinies  II,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduDO  the  thickness  o!  the 
aides  at  the  level  of  the  shoulders.  The  inscriptions  assert  that  the  wrap- 
pings have  been  renewed  :  thin  may  have  been  as  much  because  they 
were  worn  out  in  the  natural  eonrse  of  things  as  because  of  the  videnoe 
of  human  hands^  and  the  restoration  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  the 
nmramy  has  stifTered  by  thieves.  But  do  not  the  two  false  mummies  of 
Princess  Meshent-tliemhu  and  the  Princess  Set-Anien  furnish  us  with  proof 
of  a  violation  analogous  to  that  to  which  King  Sebekhotep  and  his  wife 
Nubkhas  were  subjected  ? 

Therobbrrs,  aft-  r  breaking  open  Sehekhotep's  coffin,  had  dispersed  the 
bones  of  the  king,  and  the  torab  was  empty.  JSometliing  simihir  must  <'er- 
tainly  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  tlie  Princess  Meshent-themhu.  Tiie 
coffin  was  broken  open,  and  the  inscription  which  it  bore,  inhiid  with  Uue 
enamel,  partly  disappeared  ;  for  it  was  necessary,  as  I  have  shown  above,  to 
restore  it  roughly  in  ink.  As  for  the  bones,  they  had  disappeared  :  probably 
the  tliieves,  fearing  they  might  be  disturbed  in  their  sacrilegious  work,  made 
haste  to  carry  off  the  mummy  with  them  ;  then  abandoned  it,  once  it  had 
been  despoiled,  in  some  place  where  no  one  thought  of  lookinc^  for  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  religion  did  not  allow  that  the  disembodied  soul  could  enjoy 
a  full  existence  in  the  other  world  if  the  body  it  had  owned  during  its 
earthly  life  should  completely  disappear. 

In  default  of  the  real  body,  the  commissioners  charged  to  inspect  and 
restore  the  tombs  adopted  the  plan  of  mannfacturing  the  semblances  of 
bodies  for  Seti  and  Meshent-themhu.  A  fragment  of  broken  coffin  sima* 
lated  tiie  bust  of  Meriient*themhu,  a  bundle  of  rags  the  head,  another  bundle 
of  rags  the  feet,  and  the  whole,  duly  encased  in  wrappings,  was  deposited  in 
the  coftiii,  which  was  more  or  less  carefully  restored.  Was  the  soul  satis- 
fied at  recognising  the  counterfeit  body? 

For  my  part  I  am  very  glad  to  have  discovered,  thanks  to  that  pious 
fraud,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  reason  for  the  collection  of  so  many 
royal  mummies  in  one  place. 

It  was  to  save  the  dead  Pharnolis  from  thieves  that  it  was  decided  to  liide 
them  away.  It  was  hoped  that  a  pit,  liiirly-eight  yards  deep,  followed  by  a  nar- 
row corridor  of  two  hundred  ana  fifty  feet,  would  protect  them  from  profaiia> 
tion;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  reckoning  was  not  so  far  out,  since 
centuries  rolled  away  from  the  day  tluit  they  were  deposited  f  )iere,  }><'f(>re  that 
on  which  the  Arabs  of  Sheikh  Abd-el-Guruah  discovered  the  hiding-piace. 

Some  Egyptologists  will,  at  first  siglit,  be  amazed  at  the  rude  character 
of  this  suppose  I  t  ninb,  and  will  object  that  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a  chamber 
witliout  ornament  and  roughly  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  to  the  magnificent 
hypogees  of  Biban-el-Moluk.  I  answer  that  the  difference  between  the 
tombs  is  not  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  kings.  Amenhotep  III, 
Ramses  II,  even  Ramses  V  and  Her-Hor,  reigned  over  all  Egypt,  over 
Ethiopia,  over  at  least  a  part  of  Syria,  and  had  command  of  the  men  and 
money  needful  to  hew  out  and  decorate  immense  syringes.^ 

Painet*-em  II  and  the  people  of  his  family  possessed  only  the  poorest 
region  of  Egypt  and  Xnl  i  i :  it  was  as  much  as  they  oould  do  to  secure  their 
mummies  the  sami  l  imal  as  that  of  the  wealthier  men  of  their  time.  No 
more  special  monuments  for  each  of  the  dead,  but  one  common  vault  for 

[*  STztaiies  (pliinl  of  qrriu)  an  narrow  sod  deep  nek  tnanel-tomlM.] 
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all ;  no  more  immense  sarcophagi  in  hard  stone,  but  mere  coffins  in  polished 
wood,  sometimes  stolen  from  earlier  kings  or  private  persons.  There  is 
nothing  whieh  mora  olearly  marks  the  decadenoe  of  Thebes  than  this 
inineasuig  poverty  of  the  last  Theban  kings.* 


Wmmamm  Hai]>M(mt  Axcukt  Bnvs 
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And  the  Lord  Bball  smite  E^'pt;  he  8hatl  smite  and  heal  it :  and  they 
shall  return  even  to  the  Lord,  and  he  sliall  bo  iuirealed  of  them,  and  shau 
heal  them. 

In  that  day  shall  there  bo  a  hiphway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the 
Assyrian  shall  coino  into  K^ypt  and  tlx*  K::ypti:iii  into  Assyria,  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  serve  with  the  AsMyriunn.  —  ^llitln^  xix.  22,  23. 

So  shall  the  king  of  A«.syri:\  h':i<l  away  t'.ie  Kijyptians  prisoners,  and  the 
Ethiopians  captives,  youn-^  and  <ilil,  naked  and  ban-fooi,  even  with  their 
buttocks  uncovered,  to  tliu  sliame  of  Egj'pl.  —  Isaiah  xx.  4. 

After  the  summit,  tlie  inevitable  docliiic.  The  first  of  world  powers 
nnder  the  Uaraes-sides,  Egypt  again  becomes  degenerate,  and,  after  some  five 
hundred  years  of  reanimiition,  passes  into  the  power  of  the  priests,  who  in 
turn  are  supplanted  by  invading  hosts,  this  time  from  Ethiopia.  Then  the 
Assyrian  conquerors,  taking  their  turn  at  world-domination,  invade  Egj'pt 
along  the  route  which  Tehutimes  and  Ilamses  had  followed  of  old  in  invading 
Assyria.  Dismembered  Egypt  falls  an  easy  prey  to  Esarhaddoa.  It  revolts 
under  Assliurbanapal  again  and  again,  and  is  as  often  re-conquered.  But  a 
mixed  population  of  Etliiopians  and  As.syrians  again  gives  a  certain  measure 
of  new  vitality  to  the  old  body,  and,  the  destruction  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire 
having  rid  the  Egyptians  of  one  of  their  enemies,  they  were  presently  able, 
under  Psamthek  I  (Psammetichus),  to  overthrow  the  Ethiopian  '*  usurpers," 
and  establish  once  more  a  "  native  "  dynasty. 

For  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  Egypt  retained  autonomy,  and  even 
struggled  back  to  a  shadow  of  its  old-time  power,  illustrating  once  again  the 
vitality  that  resides  in  an  old  stock.  Then  the  final  coup  was  given  by 
Cambyses  the  Persian ;  and  the  last  contest  was  over.  Taken  by  themselves, 
these  long-drawn-out  struggles  of  a  dying  nation  —  extending  over  half  a 
thousand  years  —  are  full  of  interest  ;  but  in  the  comparative  scale  they 
are  unimportant.  We  have  seen  the  great  nation  at  its  flood-tide  of  power, 
and  we  need  not  dwell  at  very  great  length  upon  the  time  of  its  ebbing 
fortunes  ;  for  other  nations,  off  to  the  east,  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
Egypt  as  the  world-centres,  and  are  beckoning  attention.^ 

MENEPTAH 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  hero,  Ramses  II,  did  not  produce  many 
changes  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  Meneptah  from  this  time 
forth  possessed  as  Pharaoh  the  power  which  he  had  previously  wielded 
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as  regent.  He  was  now  no  longer  young.  Born  somewhere  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Kamses  II,  lie  was  now  sixty,  possibly  seventy,  years  old  ; 
thus  an  old  man  succeeded  another  old  man  at  a  moment  when  Egypt  must 
have  needed  more  than  ever  an  active  and  vigorous  ruler.  The  danger  to  the 
country  did  not  on  this  occasion  rise  from  the  side  of  Asia,  for  the  relations 
of  the  Pharaoh  with  his  Kharu  [Phoenician]  subjects  continued  friendly,  aud» 
during  a  famine  which  desohited  Syria,  he  sent  wheat  to  his  llittite  allies. 

The  nations,  however,  to  the  north  and  eixst,  in  Libya  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands,  had  for  some  time  psist  been  in  a  restless  condition,  wiiich 
boded  little  good  to  the  empires  of  the  Old  World.  The  Tamahu,  some  of 
them  tributaries  from  the  Xllth,  and  others  from  the  first  years  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty,  had  always  been  troublesome,  but  never  really  danger- 
ous neighl>ours.  From  time  to  time  it  was  necessary  to  send  light  troops 
against  them,  who,  sailing  along  the  coast  or  following  the  caravan  routes, 
would  enter  their  territory,  force  them  from  their  retreats,  destroy  their 
palm  groves,  carry  off  their  cattle,  and  place  garrisons  in  the  principal 
oases  —  even  in  Siwa  itself.    For  more  than  a  century,  however,  it  would 


Tbmflb  on  thk  Island  of  Puiljk 


seem  that  more  active  and  numerically  stronger  populations  had  entered 
upon  the  stage.  A  current  of  invasion,  having  its  origin  in  the  region  of 
the  Atlas,  or  possibly  even  in  Euroi>e,  was  setting  toward  the  Nile,  forcing 
before  it  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Sudan. 

Who  were  these  invaders?  Were  they  connected  with  the  race  wliich 
had  planted  its  dolmens  over  the  plains  of  the  Maghreb?  Whatever  the 
answer  to  this  question  may  be,  we  know  that  a  certain  number  of  Berber 
tribes  —  the  Libu  and  Mashauasha  —  who  had  occupied  a  middle  position 
between  Egypt  and  the  people  behind  them,  and  who  had  only  irregular 
communications  with  the  Nile  Valley,  were  now  pushed  to  the  front  and 
forced  to  descend  upon  it. 

The  Libu  might  very  well  have  gained  the  mastery  over  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  desert  at  this  period,  who  had  become  enfeebled  by  the  frequent 
defeats  which  they  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  At  the 
moment  when  Meneptah  ascended  the  throne,  their  king,  Marajui,  son  oi 
Did,  ruled  over  immense  territory. 
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A  great  kingdom  had  risen  capable  of  disturbing  Kgj-ptian  control.  The 
dauger  was  serious.  The  liittites,  separated  from  the  Nile  by  the  broad 
breadth  of  PhoBnioia,  could  not  directly  threaten  any  of  the  Egyptian  cities : 
but  the  Libyans,  lords  of  the  desert,  were  in  contact  with  tne  Delta,  and 
could  in  a  few  days  fall  upon  any  point  in  the  valley  they  chose.  Meneptah, 
therefore,  hastened  to  resist  the  assault  of  the  Westerners,  as  his  father  had 
formerly  done  that  of  the  Easterners ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  found 
among  the  troops  of  his  new  enemies  some  of  the  adversaries  with  whom 
the  Egyptians  had  fought  under  the  walls  of  Kadesh  sixty  years  before. 
The  Shardana,  Lycians,  and  others,  having  left  the  coasts  of  the 
Delta  and  the  Phoenician  seaports,  owing  to  the  vigilant  watch  kept 
the  Egyptians  over  thdr  waters,  hSi  betaken  themselves  to  the 
Libyan  littoral,  where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Whether 
they  had  settled  in  some  places,  and  formed  there  those  colonies  of 
which  a  Greek  tradition  of  a  more  recent  age  speaks,  we  cannot  saj. 
Thej  oertaiiilj  followed  the  ooeu^ktion  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  many 
of  them  hired  out  their  services  to  the  native  princes,  while  others 
\^^cre  enrolled  among  the  troops  of  the  l<irig  of  Kheta  or  of  the  Pharaoh 
himself.  Marajui  brought  with  him  Achajaus,  [Aqauasha],  Shardana, 
Turisha,  Shakalisha,  and  Lycians  in  considerable  numbers  when  he  re> 
aolved  to  begin  the  strife. 

This  was  not  one  of  those  conventional  little  wars  which  aimed  at 
nothing  furtlier  than  the  impoHitiou  of  the  payment  of  a  tribute  upon  the 
conquered,  or  the  conquest  of  one  of  their  provinces.  Marajui  had  nothing 
less  in  view  than  the  transport  of  his  whole  people  into  the  Nile  Valley,  to 
settle  permanently  there  as  theHyksoshad  I  rii^  lu  fore  him.  Heset  out  on  his 
march  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pharaoh's  reign,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  his  tifiii,  surrounded  by  the  elite  of  his  troops,  "  the  first  choice  from 
amon^  all  the  soldiers  and  all  the  heroes  in  eaeh  land.**  The  announcement 
of  their  «[>proaoh  spread  terror  among  the  Egyptians.  The  peace  whicb  they 
enjoyed  for  fifty  years  had  cooled  their  warlike  ardour,  and  the  machinery 
of  their  military  organisation  had  becnmu  somewhat  rusty.  The  standing 
army  had  almost  melted  away ;  the  i  tgiiuents  of  archers  and  charipteers  were 
no  longer  effective,  and  the  neglected  fortresses  were  not  strong  enough  to 
protect  the  frontier. 

As  a  consequence,  the  oases  of  Farafrah  and  of  tlie  Natron  lakes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  the  first  attack,  and  the  western  proviucca 
'<oi  tiie  Delta  became  the  possession  of  the  invader  before  any  steps  could  be 
taken  for  their  defence.  Memphis,  which  realised  the  imminent  danger, 
broke  out  into  open  murmurs  against  the  negligent  rulers  who  had  given  no 
heed  to  the  country's  ramparts,  and  liad  alio wea  the  garrisons  of  its  fortresses 
to  dwindle  away.  Fortunately  Syria  remained  quiet.  The  Kheta,  in  return 
for  the  aid  afforded  them  by  Meneptah  during  the  famine,  observed  a  friendly 
attitude,  and  the  Pharaoh  was  thus  enabled  to  withdraw  the  trf)ops  from  his 
Asiatic  provinces.  He  could  with  perfect  security  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  insuring  **  Heliopolis,  the  <^ty  of  Trau,**  against  surprise,  **for 
arming  Memphis,  the  citadel  of  Ptah-Tanen,  and  for  restoring  all  things 
which  were  in  disorder;  he  fortified  Pa-Bailos  (Bilbeis),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Shakana  canal,  on  a  branch  of  that  of  Heliopolis ; "  and  he  rapidly 
eonoentrated  his  forces  behind  these  quickly  organised  lines.  Marajui,  how- 
ever,  continued  to  advance ;  in  the  early  months  of  the  summer  he  IumI 
crossed  the  Canopic  branch  nf  the  Nile,  and  was  noW  about  to  enoamp  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Pa-Arshop  (Proposis}. 
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The  Pharaoh  did  not  stir  from  liis  position.  Marajui  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, arranged  his  attack  for  the  Ist  of  Epiphi,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  :  it 
did  not  take  plaee  howeTer  until  the  8ra.  **The  aichera  of  his  Majesty 
made  havoc  of  the  barbarians  for  six  hours;  they  were  out  off  by  the  edge 

of  the  sword." 

When  Marajui  saw  the  carnage,  "  his  heart  failed  him ;  he  betook 


to  fliffht  as  fast  as  his  feet  oould  bear  him  to  save  his  life,  so 
snooessfully  that  his  bow  and  arrows  remained  behind  him  in  his  precipita- 
tion, as  well  as  everything  else  he  hud  upon  him."  His  treasure,  his  arms, 
his  wife,  together  with  the  cattle  which  lie  had  brought  with  him  for  his  use, 
became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror ;  **  he 
tore  out  the  feathers  from  his  head-dress, 
and  took  flight  witli  such  of  those  wretched 
Libyans  as  escaped  the  massacre,  but  the 
officers  who  had  the  care  of  his  Majesty's 
team  of  horses  followed  in  their  steps" 
and  put  most  of  them  to  the  sword. 
Marajui  succeeded,  however,  in  escaping 
in  the  darkness,  and  regained  his  own 
country  without  water  or  provisions,  and 
almost  without  escort.  The  conquering 
troops  returned  to  the  camp  laden  with 
booty,  and  driving  before  them  asses  carry- 
ing:, as  bloody  tucens  of  victory,  quanti- 
ties of  hands  and  phalli  cut  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain.     The  bodies  of  six 

J'enerals  and  of  GiJo9  Libyan  soldiers  were 
oond  upon  the  field  of  battle,  together 
with  2^  Shakalisha,  724  Turisha,  and 
some  hundreds  of  Slmrdana  and  Aqauasha 
£Achioan8j ;  several  thousands  of  prisoners 
passed  in  procession  before  the  Pharaoh, 
and  were  distributed  among  such  of  his 
soldiers  as  luid  distinguished  themselves. 

Meneptah  lived  for  some  time  after  this 
mwiorable  year  V,  and  the  number  of 
monuments  which  belong  to  this  period 
shows  that  he  reigned  in  peace.  We  can 
see  that  he  carried  out  works  in  the  same 
places  as  his  father  before  him  —  at  Tanis  EoTrriAN  8ou>ib&  wrrH  Cattursd  Hano 
as  well  as  Thebes,  in  Nubia  as  well  as  in 

the  Delta.  He  worked  tlio  sandstone  quarries  for  his  building  materials, 
and  continued  tlie  custom  of  celebrating  the  feasts  of  the  Inundation,  at 
Silsilis.  One  at  least  of  the  steles  which  he  set  up  on  the  occasion  of  these 
feasts  is  really  a  chapel,  with  its  architraves  and  columns,  and  still  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  on  account  both  of  its  form  and  of  its 
picturesque  appearance.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  troubled  by  the  in- 
trigues of  princes  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  by  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  delegate  his  anthorit|r>  One  of  the 
latter,  a  man  of  Semite  origin,  named  Ben-Azana,  of  Zor-oisana,  who  had 
assumed  the  appellation  of  his  first  patron  Ramses-uparnarRa,  appears  to  have 
acted  for  him  as  regent.  [Chronological  reasons  demand  that  we  place  the 
Exodus  of  the  Hebzews  fzom  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  this  Pharaoh.] 
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Meneptaii  was  succeeded,  apparentl}-,  by  one  of  his  sons,  railed  Seti, 
after  his  great«grandfather.  Seti  II  had  doubtless  reached  middle  age  at 
the  time  of  hia  acceesion,  bnt  hii  portraits  repreaent  him,  neveitiieleeB,  with 
the  face  and  figure  of  a  yoimg  man.  The  expression  in  these  is  gentle, 
Tpfint^d,  haughty,  and  somewhat  melancholy.  It  is  the  type  of  Seti  I  and 
Kauises  II,  but  eufeebled  aud,  as  it  were,  saddened.  Aji  inscription  of 
hiB  second  year  attributes  to  him  victories  in  Asia,  but  others  of  the  same 
period  indicate  the  existence  of  disturbances  similar  to  those  which  had 
troubled  the  last  years  of  his  father.  Seti  died,  it  would  seem,  without 
having  time  to  finish  his  tomb.  We  do  not  know  whetlier  he  left  any 
legitimate  children,  but  two  sovereigns  succeeded  him  who  were  not  directly 
eonneoted  with  him,  but  were  probably  the  grandaona  of  the  Ameomea 
and  the  Siptah,'whom  we  meet  with  among  the  children  of  Ramses. 

The  first  of  these  was  also  called  Araenmes,  and  he  held  sway  for  sever^ 
^ears  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  over  its  foreign  possessions.  The 
second,  who  was  named  Siptah-Meneptah,  ascended  "the  throne  of  hit 
father,"  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  his  minister,  Bi,  but  in  a  greater  degree 
to  Ids  marriage  with  a  certain  princess  called  Ta-usi  r.  He  maintained  him- 
self in  this  position  for  at  least  six  years,  during  which  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Ethiopia,  and  received  in  audience  at  Thebes  messengers  from 
all  foreign  nations.  He  kept  up  so  aealouBly  the  appearance  of  univeiaal 
dominion  that  to  judge  from  his  iiisoriptions  he  must  have  been  the  equal 
of  the  most  powerful  of  his  |)redoces8or8  at  Thebes.  Egypt,  nevertheless, 
was  proceeding  at  a  quick  pace  toward  its  downfall.  No  sooner  had  this 
monarch  disappeared  than  it  began  to  break  up. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  (ireek  period,  we  can  see  only 
throuL^^h  a  fog  what  took  place  after  the  deaths  of  Meneptah  and  Seti  II. 
We  know  only  for  certain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  noines  were  in  perpetual 
strife  with  each  other,  and  that  a  foreign  power  was  dominant  in  the  country 
aa  in  the  time  of  Apophis.  The  daya  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
numbered  if  a  deliverer  had  not  promptly  made  his  appearance.  The  direct 
line  of  Ramses  II  was  extinct,  hut  his  innumerable  sons  by  inntimerablQ 
concubines  had  left  a  posterity  out  of  which  some  at  lea.^t  raiglit  li  ive  the 
requisite  ability  and  zeal,  if  not  to  save  the  empire,  at  least  to  lengthen  its 
duration,  and  once  more  give  to  Thebes  days  of  glorious  prosperity. 

Egypt  had  set  out  some  five  centuries  before  this  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  fortune  had  at  first  smiled  upon  her  enterprise.  Tehntimes  I, 
Tehutimes  III,  and  the  several  Pharaohs  bearing  the  name  of  Amenhotep, 
had  marched  with  their  armies  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  no  power  had  been  able  to  withstand  them. 
New  nations,  however,  soon  rose  up  to  oppose  her,  an(1  tlit  llittiten  in  Asia 
and  the  Libyans  of  the  Sudan  together  curbed  her  ambition.  Neither  the 
triumphs  of  Ramses  II  nor  the  victory  of  Meneptah  had  been  able  to  restore 
her  prestige,  or  the  lands  of  which  her  rivals  had  robbed  her  beyond  her 
ancient  frontier.  Now  her  own  territory  itself  was  threatened,  and  her 
own  well-being  was  in  question  :  she  was  compelled  to  consider,  not  how 
to  rule  other  tribes,  great  or  small,  but  how  to  keep  her  own  possessions 
intact  and  independent ;  in  short,  her  vciy  existence  was  at  atake.^ 

FEOM  BKnrBKHT  TO  SAUSBB  Yin  AND  IfSBI-AMBK  MBBI-TKir 

In  the  midst  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  a  new  dynasty  arose  under . 
the  leadership  of  Setnekht,  a  descendant  of  Ramses  II  and  governor  of 
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Thebes,  who  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  quelling  the  rebels  and  subiu- 
gating  the  Syrian  Arisu.  **  He  was  like  the  gods  Kheper  and  Sutekh  in  his 
energy,  repairing  the  state  of  disorder  of  the 
whole  country,  killing  the  barbarians  who 
were  in  the  Delta,  and  purifying  the  great 
realm  of  Egypt.  He  was  regent  of  the  two 
countries  on  the  throne  of  Tmu  (the  chief 
god  of  Heliopolis)  devoting  himself  so  well 
to  the  reorganisation  of  what  had  been  upset, 
that  each  one  found  a  brother  in  every  one  of 
those  from  whom  they  had  been  so  long  sepa- 
rated ;  and  re-establishing  the  temples  and 
sacrifices  so  well  that  the  traditional  homage 
was  rendered  to  the  divine  cycles." 

His  son,  Ramses  III,  who  had  been  his 
co-regent,  was  the  last  of  the  great  sovereigns 
of  Egypt.  His  ambition  during  the  thirty- 
two  years  of  his  reign  was  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  his  namesake,  Ramses  the  Great,  in 
re-establishing  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
abroad,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
home.  But  in  spite  of  his  father's  successful 
warfare,  the  Syrian  provinces  were  lost,  and 
the  frontiers  encroached  upon.  On  the  east, 
the  Bedouins  attacked  the  fortified  ports 
of  the  Delta,  and  the  mining  colonies  of 
Sinai ;  on  the  west,  the  nations  of  Libya 
had  invaded  the  Nile.  Led  by  their  chiefs 
Did  (probably  the  son  of  Marajui,  the  con- 
temporary of  Meneptah),  Mashaknu,  Zamar, 
and  Zautmar,  the  Tuhennu,  the  Tamahu,  the 
Kahaka,  and  their  neighbours,  left  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  desert  and  conquered  the  Mare- 
otic  nome  or  district  of  the  Said,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  great  arm  of  the 
river,  in  short  all  the  western  part  of  the 
Delta  from  the  town  of  Karbria  on  the  west 
to  the  outskirts  of  Memphis  on  the  south. 

After  repulsing  the  Bedouins,  Ramses  III 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Libyans  in  the 
year  V  and  completely  conquered  them. 
"  They  were  as  terrified  as  goats  attacked 
by  a  bull,  that  tramples  with  his  foot, 
strikes  with  his  horns,  and  makes  the  moun- 
tains tremble  in  his  rush  upon  those  that 
approach  him."  The  raids  of  the  barbarians 
had  exasperated  the  Egyptians,  they  gave  no 
quarter  ;  the  Libyans  fled  in  disorder,  and 
some  of  their  tribes,  lingering  in  the  Delta, 
were  taken  off  and  incorporated  in  the  aux- 
iliary army. 

Scarcely  was  this  trouble  over  when  Ramses  attacked  Syria.  Whilst 
Egypt  was  being  ruined  with  civil  wars,  her  old  enemy,  the  Kheta,  made 
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her  lose  the  rest  of  her  empire.  The  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  coatiuuailj 
pushed  forward  by  the  artiTal  of  new  noee,  had  left  thmr  homes  and 

penetrated  into  the  distant  regions  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  attracted  by  reports 
of  the  riches  of  those  countries ;  the  Danaii,  the  lyrians,  the  SKakalisha, 
the  Teucrians,  who  had  Rucc<>eded  the  Dardani  in  the  heg^eraony  of  the 
Trojan  nations,  and  the  Lyuium  iuid  the  riiiiifitines  joined  the  coofedera- 
ticm.  Thoee  on  the  ehipe  attacked  the  eoaeta,  and  the  others  orossed  ^jrria 
and  laid  siege  to  the  fortresses  of  the  isthmus.  With  forces  increased  by 
the  people  they  subjugated  on  the  way,  they  penetrated  Cilicia,  forced  the 
Kati  and  Kheta  [Hittitesl  to  follow  them,  picked  up  the  contingent  of 
Ckrohemiah,  AiBtna,  and  fodeaht  and  after  staying  some  time  in  the  en?i- 
rona  of  this  town  in  the  oountij  of  the  Amorttea,  pushed  atialght  on 
to  Egypt. 

Hut  prompt  aF;  this  action  had  been,  Ramses  was  quite  prepared  to  meet 
it.  After  kavmg  armed  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  the  places  of  the  Delta, 
he  started  to  oppose  the  enemy.  The  encounter  of  the  two  armiea  and  the 
two  fleets  took  place  in  the  year  VIII  between  Raphia  and  Pduflium  under 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  called  the  Tower  of  Ramses  III. 

**  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  like  a  mighty  wall  of  ships  and  vessels  of 
every  kind,  filled  from  prow  to  poop  with  l^raye  armed  men.  The  infantry 
■oldierst  the  picked  men  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  were  there  like  roaring  liona 
on  the  mountains ;  the  charioteerB,  chosen  from  the  swiftest  of  heroes,  were 
led  by  every  kind  of  experienced  officers ;  the  hoinses  trembled  in  every  limb 
and  longed  to  trample  nations  under  foot. 

As  for  me,"  says  Ramses,  I  was  like  Mentn,  the  warlike.  I  rose  before 
them  and  they  saw  the  work  of  my  hands.  I,  the  King  Ramses,  I  liave  acted 
like  a  hero,  who  knows  his  valour  and  who  stretches  his  arm  over  his  people 
in  the  day  of  the  struggle.  Those  who  have  violated  frontiers  will  no  longer 
cultivate  the  land,  the  time  for  their  souls  to  pass  into  eternity  is  fixed. 
Those  who  were  upon  the  shore  were  prostrated  cm  the  banks  of  the  water, 
massacred  a?  in  a  charnel  house.  I  destroyed  their  vesselsy  and  their  goods 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  waters." 

Prompt  as  this  victory  was,  it  did  not  conclude  the  wars  of  Ramses  III. 
The  Libyans,  the  old  allies  of  the  maritime  races,  would  gladly  have  joined 
against  Egypt  in  the  year  VIII  ;  and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  it  was  doubtless 
because  they  had  not  had  time  to  repair  tlieir  losses.  As  soon  as  they  were 
ready,  they  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  and  in  the  year  XI  the  chief  Kapur 
and  his  son  Mashashal  led  the  Mashauasha  [Maxyes],  the  Sabita,  the 
Kaikasha  and  other  less  important  tribes*  aided  by  the  people  of  Tyre  and 
Lycia,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Delta. 

"  For  the  second  time  their  hearts  told  them  that  they  would  pass  their 
lives  in  the  nomes  of  Egypt,  and  that  they  would  till  the  valleys  and  plaina 
like  their  own  land.** 

But  the  attempt  did  not  meet  with  success.  "  Death  came  upon  them  in 
Egypt  for  they  had  run  with  their  own  feet  to  the  furnace,  which  consumes 
corruption,  to  the  hre  of  the  bravery  of  the  king  which  descends  like  Baal 
from  the  heights  of  the  skiesi  AH  his  members  are  imbued  with  Tiotorious 
strength.  With  his  right  hand  he  seizes  multitudes;  his  left  extends  lik» 
arrows  over  those  before  him  to  destroy  them ;  his  sword-blade  is  as  sharp 
as  that  of  liis  father,  Mentu.  Kapur,  who  had  come  to  demand  homage^ 
blinded  by  fear,  coat  his  arms  from  him  and  his  troops  did  likewise :  he 
raised  a  supplicating  cry  to  Heaven  and  his  son  supported  his  ams.  But  ki^ 
thM6  Stood  oy  him  the  god,  who  knew  his  most  seoret  thoughts. 
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"His  Majesty  fell  upon  thrir  heads  like  a  monntain  of  g^nite.  he 
crushed  them  and  watered  the  earth  with  their  blood,  tlieir  army  and  their 
soldiers  were  massacred  .  .  .  they  were  takea,  they  were  struck,  their  arms 
me  tied,  and  like  birds,  impriaoned  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  they  were  in  the 
power  of  his  Majesty.  The  Icing  was  like  Mentu,  his  victorious  feet  trampled 
on  the  heads  of  the  enemy i  the  chiefs  who  opposed, him  were  struck  and 
held  by  the  wrists." 

So  the  Ldb^rans  wen  oarefol  henoeforth  not  to  disturb  the  psftoe  of  Egypt. 

The  victories  of  tiiese  twelve  years  healed  the  wounds  oi  the  preceding 
period.  A  voyaq-e  of  the  fleet  along  the  coasts  made  the  ancient  Syrian 
provinces  return  to  tlieir  allegiance  and  the  allied  nations  of  tiie  i^heta 
[Hittites],  of  Carchemish  and  of  the  Kati,  seeing  the  subjugation  of  the 
maritime  people,  soon  followed  siiiti  A  second  maritime  ocpedition  was 
directed  against  Arabia. 

"  1  equipped  vessels  and  Gfalleys,  armed  with  numerous  sailors  and  work- 
men. The  captains  of  the  maritime  auxiliary  forces  were  there  with  over- 
seers and  managers  to  provision  the  ships  with  the  countless  products  of 
^gypt*  There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  eveflj  kind  passing  tnrough  the 
great  sea  of  Kati.  Tliey  arrived  at  t!ie  countrv  of  the  Punt  without  any 
misadventure,  and  prepared  to  load  the  galleys  and  vessels  with  the  prod- 
uets  of  Tonutir,  with  all  the  mysterious  wonders  of  the  country,  and  with 
considerable  quantities  of  the  perfumes  of  Punt.  Their  sons,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Tonutir  came  themselves  to  Egypt  bringing  tributo  ;  tliov  came  safe  and 
sound  to  the  country  of  Coptos  and  landed  in  the  roiinti  y  with  their  riches. 
They  brought  them  in  caravans  of  asses  and  men,  and  embarked  them  on  the 
riTsr  at  the  port  of  Goptos.** 

Other  expeditions  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  restored  the  mining  districts 
to  tlie  possession  of  Pharaoh.  So  the  Egyptian  empire  was  reconstituted  as 
it  was  in  the  preceding  century  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  The  Shardana, 
Tyrians,  Lycians,  and  Trojans  no  longer  landed  en  nutue  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa. 

Tlie  tide  of  Asiatic  emigration  now  turned  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
which  had  been  its  direction  for  the  litst  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  towards 
the  west,  and  inundated  It^iiy,  at  tiie  same  time  that  tiie  Phoenician  col- 
onists arrived  there.  The  Tyrians  took  the  land  at  the  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tibw,  the  Shardana  occupied  the  large  island,  which  later  was  called 
Sardinia,  and  soon  nothing  remained  of  them  in  Egypt  but  the  recollection 
of  their  raidij  and  the  legendary  recital  of  their  migrations  from  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  to  the  coasts  of  the  western  Heditermnean. 

The  Philistines  were  the  only  people  of  the  confederation  allowed  to 
settle  in  Syr'ui,  ami  they  took  rent  nlonpf  the  southern  coast  betwoon  Jnppa 
and  the  rivur  of  Egypt,  in  the  (list  i  i(  ts  hitherto  peopled  by  the  Canaanites, 
and  there  they  m'imarily  lived  imder  the  yoke  of  Pliaraoh.  Ou  the  other 
frontier  of  the  I>elta,  a  Libyan  tribe,  called  Mashanasha,  likewise  obtained 
aooooession  of  territory,  and  the  Mashauasha  soldiers  raised  in  I.ibya,  from 
that  portion  of  the  tribe  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  formed  a  picked 
corps,  the  Ma,  the  leaders  of  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  internal  history 
of  Egypt. 

Herodotus  rdates  that  on  the  return  of  Sesostris  (the  name  given  by  that 

historian  to  Ramses  IH  he  wns  nearly  killed  by  treachery.  His  brother,  to 
whom  he  bad  intrusted,  the  [government  during  his  absence,  invited  him  and 
his  children  to  a  great  feast ;  then  he  surrounded  the  house  with  wood  and 
g9Y6  Olden  for  it  to  be  set  alight.   The  king,  learning  thisi  immediately  oon- 
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suited  with  his  wife,  who  was  with  him,  and  she  advised  him  to  take  two  of 

their  six  children  and  lav  them  on  the  burning  wood,  so  that  they  could  use 
their  bodies  as  a  bridge  by  which  to  pass  over.  Sesostris  did  this,  and  thus 
burned  two  of  his  chUdren,  and  the  others  were  saved  with  the  parents. 

The  monuments  have  proved  that  the  Sesostris  of  this  legend  of  Herodo- 
tus is  not  Ramses  II  but  his  namesake,  Ramses  III.  One  of  the  brothexs 
of  the  ]dn<y  Tnentir)ned  in  official  documents  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pen- 
ta-ur  to!is[iir:Ml  against  hiin  with  a  large  number  of  courtiers  and  ladies  of 
the  harem,  wiLli  the  object  o£  killing  rharaoh  and  putting  liis  brother  in 
his  place.  The  plot  was  discovered,  we  conspirators  cited  before  the  toibn- 
nals  and  condemned,  some  to  death  and  others  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  last  years  of  the  reij^n  of  Ramses  III  were  passed  in  peace.  He 
built  at  Thebes,  in  memory  of  his  wars,  the  great  palace  of  Medinet  Uabu ; 
he  enlarged  Kamak  and  restored  Luxor.  The  details  of  these  pious  works 
in  the  Delta  have  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript  at  the  library  of  Heliopo- 
l&B,  the  great  Harris  papyrus. 

One  sees  by  this  document  that  E<^ypt  not  only  repfained  her  foreign  em- 
pire, but  her  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  The  prosperous  days  of 
Tehutimes  III  and  Ramses  II  seemed  to  have  retnmed. 

Nevertheless,  the  decadence  was  at  hand.  Egypt,  exhausted  by  four 
centuries  of  perpetual  warfare,  bepame  more  and  more  incapable  of  serious 
effort.  The  population  decimated  by  recruiting,  inefficiently  replaced  by 
the  incessant  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  had  lost  the  patience  and 
enthusiasm  of  early  times.  The  upper  classes,  aocustmned  to  comfort  and 
riches,  now  only  cared  for  the  civil  profeasions,  and  thought  lightly  of  what 
was  military. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  A  SOLDIER 

"Why  do  you  say  that  an  infantry  officer  is  happier  thnn  a  scriltc''" 
asked  a  scribe  of  his  pupil.  "Let  me  describe  to  yon  the  lot  of  an  infantry 
officer,  and  the  extent  of  his  misericii.  lie  i^  taken  wiicu  quite  a  child  and 
shut  up  in  a  barrack ;  a  cutting  sore  forms  on  his  stomach ;  a  wearing  pain 
is  in  his  eye  ;  an  open  wound  is  on  his  two  eyebrows ;  his  head  is  split  and 
covered  with  matter.  In  short,  he  is  beaten  like  a  roll  of  papyrus,  he  is 
bruised  by  the  pressure  of  arms.  Come  and  let  me  tell  you  of  his  marches 
towards  Syria  and  his  campaigns  in  distant  countries.  His  bread  and  his 
water  are  on  his  shoulder  like  an  a8.s's  burden,  and  make  the  nape  of  his  neck 
like  that  of  an  a.<?s.  The  joints  of  his  spine  aro  hrokon  ;  he  drinks  putrid 
water,  then  returns  to  his  watch.  If  he  readies  tiie  enemy,  he  trembles  like 
a  goose,  for  he  has  no  valour.  If  he  end  by  returning  to  Egypt,  he  is  like  a 
tick  consumed  by  the  worm.  If  he  be  ill,  what  alleviation  does  he  have  ? 
He  is  taken  away  on  an  ass;  his  clothes  are  carried  off  by  robbers;  his 
domestics  flee  from  him.  That  is  the  foot-soldier,  and  the  cavalry  one  is  not 
much  better  treated.  The  scribe  Amenonopit  says  to  the  scribe  Penbisit : 
*  When  this  written  communication  rrachesthee,  apply  yourself  to  becom- 
ing a  scribe,  and  you  will  rise  in  the  world.  Come,  let  me  tell  you  of  the 
fatiguing  duties  of  a  chariot  officer  : 

" '  \Viien  he  is  placed  at  school  by  his  father  and  mother,  he  has  to  give 
away  two  of  his  slaves.  After  he  dons  his  uniform,  he  goes  to  choose  his 
horses  in  the  stable.  In  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  he  takes  the  good 
steeds  and  with  shouts  of  joy  wishes  to  bring  them  tf)  the  town  at  a  gallop. 
But  the  horses  will  not  go  without  a  stick,  'i'licn.  ;is  hp  dop-s  nnt  know  what 
fate  awaits  him,  he  bequeaths  ail  his  goods  to  ins  iaiiicr  and  mother.  He 
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goes  off  then  with  a  chariot,  but  its  pole  weighs  more  than  twice  the  weight 
of  the  chariot,  bo  when  he  wislies  to  gallop  with  this  chariot,  he  ia  forced 
to  get  down  and  puU  it.  He  does  so,  falls  on  to  a  reptile,  slips  into  the 
brushwood,  his  legs  are  bitten  by  the  reptile,  his  heel  is  pierced  by  the  bite, 
his  misery  is  extreme.    He  lies  on  the  ground  and  receives  a  hundred  blows.'  " 

And  these  lines  were  written  in  the  reign  of  liamses  II  to  the  sound  of 
songs  of  triuQipii,  when  the  populace  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  victory,  andj 
followed  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Pharaoh  with  acchimations  of  d^ight. 
The  first  intoxication  over,  the  lower  classes,  exhausted  by  centuries  of  in- 
cessant warfare,  crushed  under  the  weight  of  tributes  and  taxes,  lapsed  into 
their  normal  depression,  tiie  literature  turned  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers 
into  ridicule.  This  weariness  of  success,  this  disgust  for  the  bloody,  dearly 
bought  victories,  explains  some  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  and 
casts  great  light  on  the  rapid  fall  of  the  edifice  so  labonously  raised  by  the 
princes  of  the  XVUIth  and  XlXtli  Dynasties.  The  Egypt  of  Tehutiraes 
Hi  wished  for  war;  the  Egypt  of  liumses  HI  wished  for  peace  at  any  price. 

This  was  especiallj  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  the  XXth 
Dynasty.  In  the  year  XXXII,  Ramses,  tired  of  government,  called  his  son 
Ramses  IV  to  share  it.  He  died  two  years  later,  and  Rarnses  IV,  after  a 
leign  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  years,  was  followed  by  a  distant  relation 
who  was  Ramsee  V.  Then  came  the  lour  sons  of  Ramses  III :  Ramses  VI, 
Ramses  VII,  Ramses  VIII,  and  Meri-Amen  Meri-Tmo,  who  snooeeded  each 
other  rapidly  on  the  tlimne.  These  Riimses  made  some  expeditions  here 
and  there,  Init  never  i;r«  at:  wars.  Tliev  passed  tliuir  d;iys  in  peace  abroad, 
and  peace  at  home,  and  iL  it  be  true  tiiat  people  arc  iiappy  wiio  have  no 
history,  Egypt  was  very  happy  under  their  rule. 

No  more  constant  struggles,  no  more  distant  marches  to  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia  and  to  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Syria  continued  to  jiay  tribute 
for  some  time  ;  for  if  Egypt,  exhausted  by  victory,  had  scarcely  the  strength 
to  'enforce  obedience,  Syria  was  exhausted  with  defeat,  and  had  no  more 
strength  to  revolt.  But  there  was  this  difference  between  the  two  countries* 
the  one  bordered  on  old  age  and  never  revived,  wl  ilo  the  other  soon  rallied 
from  its  reverses.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  died  oi  exhaustion  in  fall  pros- 
peri  ty.c 

EGYPT  UNDER  THE  DOMINION  OF  MERCENARIES 

The  first  sign  of  weakness  in  an  empire  seems  to  be  scented.  Egypt, 
decaying  within,  attracted  speedy  attention  from  the  ambitious,  who  turned 
greedy  eyes  towards  her  hoarded  wealth. 

After  the  death  of  Ramses  III,  Egypt  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  influ- 
ence upon  Syria.  A  time  of  increasing  inaction  and  stagnation  bad  set  in  for 
Egypt,  which  at  last  led  to  Her-Hor,  the  Theban  high  priest,  being  placed  upon 
the  tnrone.  How  long  Her-Hor  ruled  over  Egypt,  we  know  not,  hat  we  see 
that  his  son  Piankhi  and  his  grandson  Painet'em  1  did  not  have  royal  power 
hnt  nnly  succeeded  their  father  as  high phcsts, and,  as  such,  had  uncontrolled 
power  in  Thebes  and  its  environs. 

Another  ruling  house  of  foreign  (Libyan)  origin  arose  at  tins  time  in 
Tanis.  King  Se-Amen  (according  to  Manetfao,  Smendes)  was  its  chief.  His 
name  is  seen  on  the  walls  of  a  temple  at  Tanis,  and  upon  an  obelisk  of  Heli- 
opoUs.  He  also  reigned  over  Thebes.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  he 
had  the  mummies  of  Ramses  I,  Seti  I,  and  Ramses  II  examined  and  put  in 
another  tomb.  He  evidenUy  oTNthrew  the  dominioa  of  tiw  llielNUi  hi^ 
*  priests  and  forced  them  to  reo(»gmse  his  power. 
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Thereupon  Painet'em  I  added  the  title  of  provost  (of  Thebes)  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  South  and  North,  to  his  dignity  of  high  priest,  evi- 
dently taking,  with  the  Tanitic  kings^  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Her-Hor 
with  Ramses  XII.  Se-Amow*8  son,  Pasebkhanu  (Greek,  Psousennes),  seems 
to  have  gone  a  step  farther;  he  overcame  the  party  of  the  Theban  priests, 
and  gave  the  office  of  chief  priest  to  one  of  his  sons,  who,  like  the  grandsoQ 
of  Her-Hor,  had,  or  took,  the  name  of  Painet'em  II.  A  few  short  reigns, 
among  which  were  those  of  the  Araenemapt,  also  recognised  in  Thebes,  seem 
to  have  followed  that  of  Pasebkhanu  I ;  and  then  Painet'em  ascended  the 
throne. 

As  "  high  priest  of  Amen  '*  at  Thebes,  and  commander-in-chief,  he  invested 
his  sons  Masaherta  and  Men-kheper-Ra  and  then  Painet'em  (III),  the  son  of 
the  latter,  with  power;  and  Hor-Pasebkhanu  II  seems  to  have  succeeded  him 

in  Tanis.  The  rule  of  the  Tanites  seems  to  have  lasted 
about  120  years  (from  about  lOGO  to  943  B.C.). 

The  kingdom,  or  at  all  events  the  part  of  the  country 
governed  by  the  priests  of  Amen,  was  certainly  not  well 
organised,  for  we  have  several  accounts  of  eml>ezzlement8 
of  the  properties  of  the  temple  of  Amen  by  the  stewards 
and  scribes,  of  the  robbing  of  graves,  etc.  The  constant 
necessity  of  removing  the  mummies  of  the  early  kings  in 
the  west  part  of  Thebes  from  their  magnificent  tombs 
into  secret  caves,  shows  the  weakness  of  the  government. 

Moreover,  the  great  state  trials  were  conducted  on  a  very 
simple  system.  The  question  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  was 
put  to  the  statue  of  Amen,  which  gave  its  verdict  by  the 
mouth  of  an  oracle. 

One  sees  how  perfectly  realised  is  the  idea  of  God's 
rule  in  practice.  Doubtless  the  theory  was  at  this  time 
evolved  in  Thebes,  later  in  Ethiopia,  that  the  king  was 
not  only  obliged  to  consult  the  oracle  in  all  liis  acts,  but 
also  that  he  was  appointed  and  could  be  deptJsed  by  the 
oracle. 

The  title  of  commander-in-chief  borne  by  the  Theban 
Aw  EoYPTiAN  Priest  priests,  seems  to  distinguish  them  as  commanders  of  the 
(From asutaa ia th»     soldicrs  taken  from  the  Egyptian  peasants  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  mercenaries  which,  since  Seti  I,  composed 
the  chief  part  of  the  army.    This  force  was  partially  furnished  by  those 
domiciled  in  the  country,  and  partially  by  fresh  supplies  from  Libya. 

There  was  thus  formed  in  the  country  an  exclusive  set  similar  to  the 
Mamelukes,  which  held  the  fate  of  the  country  in  its  hand,  and  which  be- 
queathed the  martial  profession  from  father  to  son. 

These  mercenaries  were  classed  together  under  the  name  of  Ma,  derived 
from  the  contraction  of  the  Libyan  name  Mashauasha.  We  soon  see  from  the 
surnames  of  the  warriors  that  the  Libyans  attained  ascendance  over  them  ; 
and  although  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Libyans  on  Egypt  were  successfully 
repulsed,  they  were  now  in  fact  rulers  of  the  country. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  corps  of  the  Shardana,  so  often  mentioned  in 
more  ancient  times,  is  no  more  spoken  of;  it  must  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
mass  of  the  other  soldiers.  But  the  name  of  Masliau  has  been  retained,  and 
in  Coptic  matoei  is  still  a  common  name  for  soldier.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand that  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  gaining  wealth  and  land  ;  and 
the  kings  granted  them  exemption  from  the  land  tax.    At  their  head  stood 
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the  *•  dukes  of  the  Ma,**  the  grnmd-duke  of  the  Ma  havinff  the  chief  commaiid. 

But  many  of  such  general issimi  may  have  had  equal  rank. 

Bniu-uaiia,  a  Libyan,  came  to  Egypt  about  Her-Hor's  time.  His  family 
attained  great  importance;  his  fifth  descendant,  Naromath  [Nimrod]  was 
made  ^grand-duke  of  the  Ma  and  Generalisrimo **  sometime  under  King 
Painet*em.  After  his  death  his  son  Shashanq  suooeeded  him  as  commander 
of  the  army.  An  inscription  at  Abydos  shows  in  what  honour  he  was 
held,  how  the  king  looked  after  his  fatlier's  grave,  questioned  the  oracle 
at  Thebes  on  his  behalf,  and  prayed  God  for  the  victory  of  the  general.  It 
is  conoeiTable  that  Shadianq  ended  by  tryine  to  sain  the  crown  for  himself 
«48  (?)  B.C. 

By  peaceable  or  violent  means  he  was  the  successor  of  Hor-Pasebkbanu  II, 
the  last  Tuuite,  whose  daughter  Ka-Ra>maat  he  married  to  liis  son  Uasarken, 
to  give  support  tc  his  dynasty.  Aoeoiding  to  the  ruling  custom  of  the 
Tanites  be  made  Auputh,  another  of  his  Botw,  high  priest  of  Amen  and  com- 
mander-in-cbief  of  all  tlie  military  forces.  By  the  inscriptions  he  seems  to 
have  been  co>regeut  witi;  his  father. 

Under  the  subsequent  rulers  it  remained  a  custom  for  one  of  the  king's 
sons  to  be  endowed  with  the  highest  priestiy  power  in  Thebes,  and  also  we 
pripsthond  of  Ptfih  at  Memphis  was  given  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family^ 
and  the  other  princes  were  priests  as  well  as  genera N. 

Moreover,  Shashanq  seems  to  have  brought  forw  aid  tliu  descendants  of 
the  Ramses,  for  we  find  a  Ramses  prince  occupying,  a  high  military  post 
under  him. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  shchvs  that  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XXTst 
Dynasty  were  not  in  a  condition  to  take  part  in  Asiatic  ailairs.  It  was 
«arly  in  Solomon's  reign  that  the  king  of  the  period,  probably  Pasebkhanu 
n,  entered  into  relations  with  the  Jsraelitish  stated  took  Gasea  for  Solomon  and 
gave  it  to  his  daughter  ;is  a  dowry,  and  also  gave  refuge  to  political  fugitives 
like  Jeroboam  and  Had;vl  of  Edom  to  leave  a  loophole  for  intervention. 

The  separation  of  J  udaii  from  Israel  and  the  subsequent  long  civil  war 
offered  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  expeditions  into  Syria.  So  Shashanq 
repaired  to  Syria  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  The  scanty 
remains  of  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  kings  only  report  that  he  carried  off 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace  at  Jerusalem ;  that  is,  the  golden  shields 
which  Solomon  had  hung  up  there.  The  long  list  of  the  conquered  places 
upon  a  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnak  shows  that  Israditidi  strongholds  were 
likewise  conquered  and  plundered. 

The  Pharaoh  hardly  met  with  any  great  resistance  anywhere.  Tlie  in- 
scription of  his  victory  contains,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  only 
xelis^ous  phrases  instead  of  an  account  of  the  war.  The  expedition  was 
nothing  more  than  a  predatory  raid  for  booty ;  it  had  no  political  conse- 
quences, and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  it  was  undertaken  in  the  interest 
of  Jeroboam  against  the  king  of  Judah. 

The  increase  of  the  Egyptian  power,  consequent  on  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  new  dynasty,  was  of  short  duration.  The  successors  of 
Shashanq  T  —  TTasarken  I,Takeleth  I,Uasarken  Il.Sha'^hnnq  H.Takeleth  11  — 
are  only  mentioned  by  name  on  the  monuments.  In  Thebes  they  enlarged  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  temple  of  Amen,  begun  by  Shashanq  I.  We  find  further 
traces  of  them  at  Bubastis,  the  cradle  of  the  dynasty,  at  Memphis,  and  else* 
where. 

The  state  gradually  fell  into  complete  decay  under  them.  The  chief 
generals  of  the  Ma,  perhaps  partially  bclouging  to  the  branch  lines  oi  the 
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house,  founded  their  own  princedoms  and  shook  off  thn  Biibastites.  Sha- 
shanq  III,  the  successor  of  Takeleth  II,  is  the  last  whose  name  we  hnd  in 
Thebes,  where  a  long  and  very  mutilated  inscription  of  the  twent^-ikijith  year 
of  his  reign  speaks  of  gifts  whieh  he  brought  to  Amen.  TIatt  it  seems  as 
if  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  was  taken  by  the  Ktliiopians. 

Shashanq  ill  reigned  fifty-two  years  altogether.  Tiien  came  liis  son 
Pamai,  who  reigned  at  least  two  years,  and  his  grandson  SliaHhanq  I V,  who 
xeigiied  at  least  thirty-seven  years,  until  about  735  B.C.  We  only  know  of 
these  kings  by  their  being  mentioned  on  sevefal  of  the  monuments  tO  the 
honour  of  the  Apis  bulls  which  died  in  their  reigns.  So  their  supremacy 
must  at  least  have  been  recognised  for  a  time  in  Memphis.  But  their  do- 
minion must  have  been  limited  to  the  proyince  of  Bnsiris.  King  Piankhi  of 
Ethiopia  mentions  in  his  great  ingeription  a  grand-duke  of  the  Ma,  Shashanq 
of  Busiris,  and  his  successor  Pamai,  wlio,  presnniably,  were  identical  with 
Shashanq  III  and  Pamai.  At  the  time  of  this  conqueror,  about  775  n.c,  we 
hnd  near  them  a  king  xsimrod  of  liermopolis,  a  ruler  Peftotbast  of  Heracle- 
opolis  Magna,  who  wre  the  king's  ring,  a  king  Auputh  of  the  Delta  cities 
Tentrerau  and  Ta-an,  and  a  king  Uasarken  (III)  of  Bubastis.  The  latter 
probably  belongs  to  the  Manethan  XXIIIrd  Dynasty  which  came  from  Tanis, 
and,  according  to  Africanus,  ascended  the  throne  about  823  B.o.  Manetho 
mentions  Petasebast  as  its  founder,  and  he  was  suoeeeded  by  Uasarken,  who 
is  presumably  the  aforementioned  Uasarken  III.  Manetho  evidently  did 
not  regard  the  last  rulers  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  as  legitimatOtSO^ although 
they  are  mentioned,  they  are  not  included  in  the  chronology. 

By  the  side  of  these  kings"  there  are,  moreover,  numerous  princes 
(£/r)  of  the  Ma,  designated  in  other  eases  as  lords  (rpa)  or  nomarchs  C^'*)* 
Bidependent  rulers  in  the  few  provinces  of  the  Delta,  in  Athribis,  Mendea^ 
Sebennytusi  Sais,  etc.,  and  the  provost  of  Letopolis  bore  the  title  of  high 
priest. 

These  leading  men  came  mostly  from  the  leaders  of  the  mereensries,  and 

their  possessions  and  power  constantly  tottered.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
single  statrs  formed  a  slack  political  confederation,  and  it  is  jirnbab]p  that 
the  desceiuiants  of  the  old  ruling  house  were  recognised  as  the  chief  leu<lal 
lords,  while  those  rulers  who  usurped  the  title  of  king  laid  claim  to  com- 
plete independence. 

THE  ETHIOPIAN  CONQUEST 

At  the  time  when  a  great  conquering  kingdom  was  forming  itself  on  the 
npper  Tigris  and  began  to  lay  hold  on  all  sides  around  it,  the  power  of  thtt 
Pnaraohs  in  the  Nile  Valley  completely  went  down.  The  kingdom  of 
Tehutimes  III  had  been  divided  into  a  succession  of  amall  independent  prin- 
cipalities and  was  ruled  by  dynasties  which  had  arisen  from  the  leaders  of 
the  mercenaries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  hwds  first  joined  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Usertsen  III  and  afterwards  for 
five  ccritniii's  by  Tehutimes  I,  tlierc  arose  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Cush 
(Greek  /Kthiopin,  now  Nnbia).  Its  capital  was  Napata  in  the  Gel)el  Rarhal, 
*Hhe  sacred  muuutain,"  at  the  foot  of  which  Amenhotep  III  had  already 
founded  a  great  sanctuary  to  the  Theban  Amen.  By  its  long  eonnection 
with  Egypt,  Egyptian  culture  was  eomptetely  mturalised  in  Ethiopia. 
Egyptian  was  the  official  language,  the  writing  was  in  hieroglyphics,  the 
styling  of  the  kings  Wiis  after  that  of  the  Pharaohs.  Above  all,  the  E^^ypiian^ 
and  especially  the  Theban,  religion  d  Amen  gained  complete  domiDioii  ia 
Cush.   In  ihB  name  of  Amen  the  kings  went  to  battle;  they  were  fuUj 
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dependent  on  his  instraotions  and  oracles ;  they  caref  ally  observed  the  laws 

on  outer  cleanliness  and  on  the  food  forbidden  by  religion.  What  had 
remained  theory  in  Egypti  became  practice  in  Ktiiiopia;  a  long  inscription 

describes  to  us  how  the  god  liiniself  iramedi- 
stely  elects  the  kinr  through  his  oracle,  and 
strikingly  confirms  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks. 
Whence  it  followed  that  the  priests  could  com- 
mand the  king  in  the  name  of  the  god  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  a  prerogative  which  £rga- 
^sr,^  menes  abolished  in  the  third  century  bxi.  By 
,  these  circumstances  it  can  be  seen 

'"^  why  the  Egyptian  jiriests  de- 

scribed Ethiopia  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  Promised  Land.  From 
these  circumstances  it  can  also 
be  supposed  that  the  rise  of  the 
kingdom  of  Napata  was  connected 
with  the  usurpation  of  the  priests 
of  the  Theban  Amen  at  tiie  time 
of  thi!  XXIst  Dynasty,  an  assump- 
tion which  is  confirmed  by  many  of  the  kings  having  borne  the  name  of 
Piankhi,  prominent  in  the  family  of  Her-Hor.  After  that  time  there 
was  no  question  of  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs  over  Cush;  so  perhaps  lela* 
tives  of  the  priests  of  Amen  may  have  founded  the  Ethiopian  town  wtea 
1000  B.C. 

When  the  power  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  became  lamed,  the  kings  of 
Kapata  could  extend  their  dominion  to  Upper  Egypt.  Probably  about  tilie 
end  of  the  reign  of  Shashanq  III,  800  B.C.,  Thebes  may  have  fallen  into  their 
hands;  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  eighth  century  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to.  the 
vicinity  of  Hermopolis  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Kthiopian  king  Piankhi. 
In  his  time  the  Prince  Tefnekht  of  Sais  succeeded  in  subjecting  the  west 
part  of  tiie  Delta  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  winning  Memphis,  and  in  making  all 
the  numerous  princes,  kings,  and  small  lords  of  the  middle  and  east  Delta, 
"  all  princes  of  Lower  Egypt  who  wear  the  feather  "  (the  sign  of  the  warrior 
caste  of  the  Ma),  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Ue  did  not  adoot  the  title 
of  king,  probably  because  he  wished  to  violate  as  little  as  possible  the  rela- 
tions of  rank  which  existed  amongst  the  mercenary  princes.  From  Memphis 
he  went  south,  subjected  Crocodilopolis,  Oxyrhynchus  and  others,  besieged 
Heracleopolis,  the  roya.  residence  of  Peftotbaat,  and  compelled  King  Nim- 
rod  of  Hermopolis  to  submit.  Then  Piankhi  stepped  forward,  called  to  help 
hy  the  adversaries  of  Tefnekht.  His  army  conquered  a  hostile  fleet  on  the 
Nile,  drove  Tefnekht  back  at  Heracleopolis,  besieged  Nimrod  in  Hermopolis, 
and  seized  a  number  of  small  places.  Then  the  king  himself  appeared  at 
the  seat  of  war;  he  compelled  Nimrod  to  capitulate,  and  received  rich  pres- 
ents from  htm.  After  the  fall  of  Hermopolis,  all  the  small  places  subjected 
themselves,  only  Memphis  had  to  be  taken  by  storm,  after  a  plan  of  Tef- 
nekht to  relieve  it  had  failed.  Then  Piankhi  advanced  to  the  Delta ;  small 
princes  hastened  together  before  him  to  swear  allegiance  and  bring  him  rich 
gifts.  Thus  Tefnekht  was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  assert  his  position  ; 
Piankhi  may  also  have  had  misgivings  as  to  wi^ng  a  dangerous  war  in  the 
west  Delta.  He  contented  himself  with  Tefnekht^s  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador  of  the  Ethiopian  King  and  sending 
him  presents  after  being  promised  safety. 
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The  campaigns  of  Piankhi,  which  fell  in  the  year  XXI  of  his  reign  (area 
775  B.C.),  do  not  seem  to  have  r^ulted  in  a  lasting  subjection  of  Egypt,  if 
the  vassal  king  Uasarken  (III)  of  Bubastia  was  the  second  ruler  of  the 
XXIIIrd  Dynasty,  the  Ethiopians  must  by  that  time  have  been  expelled  from 
Upper  Egypt ;  for  we  meet  with  the  third  ruler  of  this  house,  Psamus,  in  two 
small  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Karnak.  In  the  monuments  Manetho  lets 
him  be  succeeded  by  an  uaaathentieated  king,  Zet.  Then  follows  the  XXI Vth 
Dynasty,  which,  according^ to  him,  only  consists  of  the  Saite  Bakenrsuf  (prol)i> 
bly  733-729  B.C.),  who,  according  to  the  reliable  Greek  reports,  was  a  son 
of  Tnephachthus,  that  is  to  say,  of  Tefnekht,  Tiankhi  s  adversary.  In  tra- 
dition he  is  praised  as  a  wise  prince  and  great  legislator ;  from  the  monu- 
mmits  we  only  know  tliat  in  his  sixth  year,  an  Apis  was  placed  in  the  same 
sepulchral  chamber  with  one  that  died  under  Sluuslianq  IV  ;  according  to 
this  he  probably  -ncceecled  the  last  title-bearing  king  of  the  XXIInd  Dynastyi 
but  must  already  iiave  reigned  for  some  time  previously  in  8ais. 

In  Ethiopia,  Piankh*  (it  is  not  known  whether  after  one  or  more  inter- 
regnums)  was  followed  by  Kashta,  who  was  married  to  Shepenapet»  s 
daughter  of  King;  Uasarken,  probably  Uasarken  III  of  Bubastis.  His 
son  Shabak  repeated  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  conquered  Bakenranf,— 
according  to  Manetho  he  burnt  him  alive,  —  and  compelled  the  local  dynas- 
ties to  adcnowledge  his  supremacy  (728  b.c.)»  He  took  the  title  of  a  king 
of  Egypt,  but  OS  real  rulers  of  the  land  he  established  liis  sister  Ameniritis 
and  her  husband,  Piankhi  (II  ?).  We  often  mvr.i  with  Shabak  and  his 
sister  in  the  temples  of  Thebes,  likewise  in  Hammamat  and  elsewhere ;  an 
exquisite  alabaster  statue  of  the  queen  has  been  found  in  Karnak.  Gredi 
trsioition  asserts  that  the  Ethiopian  king  reigned  very  mildly  over  Egypt, 
executions  never  took  ])lace,  criminals  were  made  to  hmhl  canals  and 
dams.  But  a  lixed  and  uniform  dominion  was  never  practised  by  the  Ethi- 
opians over  Egypt.  As  in  the  time  of  Piankhi,  the  local  dvnasties  remained 
in  possession  of  their  dominions,  and  amongst  them  in  all  probability  also 
the  successors  of  Tefnekht  and  Bakenranf  in  Sais,  the  ancestors  of  the 
XXV Uh  Dynasty. 

Although  in  the  year  725  (II  Kings  xvii.  4)  and  in  720  (Annals  of 
Sargon),  Shabak  is  called  «*Kmg  of  Egypt,'*  yet  in  715  Sargon  speaks 
of  the  tribute  of  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt  ;  in  711  he  mentions  the  same 
together  with  the  King  of  Melukhkha  (i.e.  Cush),  and  in  Sennacherib's  time 
the  Kings  of  Egypt"  appear  together  with  *'*'the  troops  of  the  King  of 
Melukhkha.** 

Numerous  battles  for  the  poesesdon  of  the  Lower  Nile  occupied  the  reigns 
of  Shabak  and  his  successors;  they  were  thus  unable  to  take  part  in  the  afliiis 
of  Asia,  no  matter  how  much  they  desired  so  to  do. 

Shabak  of  Cush  and  Egypt  was  succeeded  in  the  year  71 G  (?)  by 
Shabatakh  who,  according  to  Manetho,  was  his  son,  and  of  whom  only 
scattered  monuments  have  been  preserved  in  Karnak  and  Memphis.  But 
in  the  year  704  he  was  succeeded  by  a  younger,  more  viL^orons  prince, 
Tiihaqa.  The  latter  appears  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  royal  launiy,  but 
to  have  acquired  the  throne  by  marriage  with  the  wife  of  Shabak  and  to 
have  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  latter's  son,  Tanut-Amen; 
in  Karnak  the  two  conjointly  raised  a  tomple  to  Osiris  Ptah,  and  are  here 
both  called  kings  in  exactly  the  same  terms.  Tirhaqa  was  twenty  years  old 
when  he  obtamed  the  double  crown.  The  numerous  princes  of  the 
Egyptian  cities  ac^owledged  his  supremacy,  and  he  was  able  to  turn 
hia  attention  to  renewing  Shabak's  interferenoe  in  Syria.   A  number  ol 
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Syrian  princes  -w^ere  ready  to  join  the  liberator  from  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
especially  Eluiaeus  of  Tyre,  Hezekiah  of  Judah,  who,  in  the  year  714,  had 
succeeded  Ahaz,  and  Zidqa  of  Askalon.  King  Pad!  of  Ekron  remained 
faithful  to  the  Attnrrians,  but  his  magnates  revolted  against  him  and 
delivered  him  up  to  Hezekiah.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Sennacherib 
would  be  detained  for  a  long  time  in  Babylonia.  Wo  learn  that  Memdach- 
baladan  had  opened  negotiations  with  Hezekiah,  so  that  a  great  coalition 
«gainafe  AMjria  aeems  to  have  been  planned. 

Yet  this  time  also  the  AsByriana  were  able  to  forestall  their  adversaries. 
Before  their  preparations  were  completed,  in  the  beginning  of  70l,  Sen- 
nacherib appeared  in  Syria  and  turned  iirst  against  ElulaBUs.  Sidon, 
Sarepta,  Akko,  and  the  other  towns  subject  to  him  submitted,  and  he 
himself  fled  to  Cyprus.  From  Phoanicia,  Sennacherib  marched  to  Philistia, 
having  received  in  every  way  the  homage  of  those  vassals  who  had  remained 
loval.  Zidqa  of  Askalon  was  captured,  liis  towns  rediicd,  and  a  new 
kin^  set  up.  Then,  the  Great  King  furtlier  informs  ua,  iio  marched 
against  Ekron,  when  the  army  of  the  King^  of  Cnsh  (Assyrian,  Melnkhkha) 
and  the  princes  of  Egypt  came  to  its  assistance.  At  Altaku  he  defeated 
this  force,  took  that  city  and  Tiranath,  reduced  Ekron  where  he  punislied 
the  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  and  restored  King  Padi,  who  had  been  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem. 

Trusting  in  Pharaoh  and  in  Jehovah,  Hezskiah  persisted  in  resisting. 
Meantime  the  army  of  Tirhaqti,  King  of  Cush,  mf^rched  up.  Sennacherib 
advanced  against  liim  and  again  demanded  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  But 
Hezekiah,  trusting  in  Jehovah's  word  as  announced  tu  him  by  the  prophet 
Ibaiahf  once  more  refused*  In  the  night  the  Marak-Yahveh  (the  angel 
of  the  Lord)  smites  the  Assyrian  army,  so  that  185^000  men  die,  and  Sen- 
nacherib haa  to  return  to  Nineveh, 

The  Egyptians  gave  Herodotus  a  similar  account:  after  the  Ethiopian 
Sabaco  [Shaibak],  a  former  priest  of  Ptah,  Sethos,  who  had  been  at  enmity 
with  the  warrior  caste,  ruled  over  Egypt.  Now  when  Sennacherib,  "  King 
of  the  Arabians  and  As.syrians,"  made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  the 
warriors  refused  to  fight,  and  Sethos  was  in  great  distress.  But  tlie  gods 
sent  field-mice  against  the  hostile  army  which  was  encamped  at  Pelusium, 
and  the  mice  gnawed  the  bows  and  all  the  leather  trappings  of  the  enemy, 
so  that  on  the  following  day  they  could  easily  be  defeated  oy  the  Egyptian 
artisans  and  merchants  that  had  been  impressed  into  service. 

We  can  never  be  completely  clear  as  to  what  did  Imppen,  especially 
80  long  as  the  position  of  the  places  mentioned  is  not  positively  ascertained. 
This  much  is  established,  that  although  Sennacherib  may  haye  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  victory  at  Altaku,  ho  did  not  suffer  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians.  For  in  tlmt  case  Tirhaqa  would  have  followed 
up  his  victory  —  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  ag^in  interfere  in 
Syria  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  —  and  the  Egyptians  would  have  spoken 
01  a  victory  and  not  of  a  miracle.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  it  was  some 
natural  visitation,  presumal)ly  a  pestilence,  which  compelled  SenTmcherib 
to  give  up  the  invasion  of  Egypt  and  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  There 
was,  howeyer,  no  further  hope  of  aid  from  Eg^'p^  so  Heiekiah  made  his 
peace  with  the  Great  King  and  sent  to  his  capital  the  heavy  contribution 
which  could,  only  with  great  dithcultv.  he  raised  by  the  little  city.  In  spite 
of  the  half  compulsory  retreat,  the  supremacy  over  Syria  was  secured ; 
during  the  next  decades  none  the  petty  states  yentured  to  dream  of  a 
wydt  from  the  As^rian.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  ol  hia  ragOt 
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after  672  B.C.,  that  Esarhaddon  undertook  a  great  campaign.  Again  had 
rebellion  broken  out  in  Syria  in  reliance  on  Euiiopian  support :  King  Baal 
of  Tyre  had  renounced  his  allegiance.  Enarhaddon  determined  to  find 
some  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  cvcr-recurring  danger.  Tyre  was 
blockaded  anew,  but  the  main  army  marched  straight  on  Egypt.  The 
prince  of  the  deeert  Arabs  fumished  oamds,  and  the  toilsome  march  from 
Kaphia  to  Pelusium  was  snooessfully  accomplished.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Tirhaqa  was  in  a  position  to  offer  resistance ;  at  all  events  Memphis 
was  taken,  and  the  Assyrian  army  penetrated  as  far  as  Thebes.  Tirhaqa 
had  to  retreat  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  numerous  provincial  princes  of  E^pt 
submitted,  and  were  confirmed  in  possession  as  tributary  vassals.  No  less 
than  twenty  of  them  are  mentioned  as  being  summoned  to  Thebes  from 
the  Delta  and  the  towns  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  most  powerful  amongst 
them  was  Neku,  the  lord  of  Sais  and  Memphis  (according  to  Manemo 
671-664  B.O.),  whose  forefathers,  Stephinates  and  Nechepsos,  had  already 
risen  in  power  in  Sais,  and  were  probably  the  direct  successors  of  Tefnekht 
and  Bocchoris  (Bakenranf).  At  the  bidding  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Neku 
had  to  change  the  name  of  Sais  into  Karbilmatati,  garden  of  the  lord 
of  the  countries"  ;  in  the  same  way  his  son  Psamthek  received  the  Assyrian 
name  of  Nabu-shezib-unni.  From  this  time  Esarhaddon  styles  himself 
"  King  of  the  Kings  of  Misir  (Lower  Egypt),  Patoiis  (Upper  Egypt),  and 
Cush."  On  the  12t!i  Aim  (April),  G(58  B.C.,  Esarhaddon  laid  down 
the  governiuuut.  Hu  set  lus  illegitimate  son  Shamash-shuiu-ukm  over 
tbB  Sabvlottian  provinces  as  vice-king,  while  Asshurbanapal  inherited  the 
crown  of  the  Asqrxian  empire.  The  change  of  rulers  enoouiaged  Tirhaqa 
to  attempt  to  win  back  Egypt.  Mentu-em-ha,  the  governor  of  Thf  ^>es, 
hailed  him  as  a  deliverer.  Memphis  was  also  won,  and  in  Thebes  restoration 
works  were  even  taken  in  hand.  But  the  success  was  not  a  Uusting  one  ; 
an  army  despatched  by  Asshurbanapal  beat  the  Etliiopian  troops,  and 
Tirliiiqa  had  to  fly  to  Thebes  but  did  not  manage  to  hold  it  (about  667 
B.C.).  It  is  true  that  several  I".2:ypiian  jirinees,  Neku,  Pakruru  of  Pisept, 
and  Sarludari  of  Taais  (Pelusiuin),  now  uitempted  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  foreigner  and  bring  back  Tirhaqa :  but  the  Assyrian  generals  antici- 
pated them  ;  Neku  and  Sharludari  were  taken  and  the  rebel  towns  severely 
punished.  In  Neku,  Asshurbanapal  hoped  to  be  able  to  win  a  firm  support 
lor  his  rule,  and  presumably  on  information  of  warlike  preparations  in 
Ethiopia,  he  released  him  from  his  captivity  wlA  rich  presents  and  re-tn* 
stated  him  in  his  principality. 

In  the  vear  6G4-6G3  Tirhaqa  died  ;  he  was  siifceeded  hy  his  etep-aon 
Tanut-Aracn,  who  was  already  advanced  in  years.  A  ciream  which  promised 
him  the  double  crown,  induced  him,  so  he  states  in  an  inscription,  to  lead 
his  army  from  Napata  against  Egypt  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign. 
At  Thebes  he  encountered  no  resistance  ;  before  Memphis  the  enemy's 
troops  were  beaten  and  the  town  taken.  In  one  of  these  engagements 
Neku,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Assjrrian  vassals,  probably  met  his  death  : 
Herodotus  relates  that  he  was  slain  by  iJie  Ethiopian  king,  and  according  to 
Manetho  he  died  663  B.O.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  conquer 
the  towns  of  ihp  Delta  was  unsuccessful  :  but  some  of  the  vas^i^als,  includiTiEj- 
Pakruru  of  Pisept,  presented  themselves  at  the  court  at  Memphis.  Tanut- 
Ajnen*s  inscription  tells  only  of  the  long  theological  discourses  which  the 
king  held  berore  them,  and  how,  after  having  been  well  entertained,  each 
returned  to  his  own  town.  Silence  is  preserved  as  to  the  sequel  ;  frnni 
Asshurbanapai's  annals  we  learn  that  the  feeble  prince*  who  was  completelj 
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under  the  dominion  of  theological  fancies,  evacuated  the  country  before  the 
Assyrian  army,  without  striking  a  blow,  and  returned  to  hia  own  land. 
Hue  terminateid  the  Ethiopian  rale  for  all  time  (abont  662  B.C*)  :  Thebes 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  and  rich  booty  ym  carried  to 
Nineveli.  The  memory  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ethiopians  was  pres€i*ved  down 
to  a  late  period  ;  the  priests  told  Herodotus  that  Shabak,  the  representative 
of  the  Etoiopian  rule,  had  voluntarily  evacuated  Egypt  after  a  reign  of  fifty 
yeaiSi  in  consequence  of  a  dream.  It  ia  true  that  wey  omitted  to  mentaon 
that  as  a  result  of  this  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 

The  following  table  will  assist  the  reader  in  straightenijig  out  the 
dynasties  of  this  much  confused  period. 
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[Dymastibs  XXVI-XXXI:  656-332  B.C.] 

And  the  sword  shall  come  tipon  Eeypt,  and  prpat  pain  shall  be  In 
Ethiopia,  when  the  slain  shall  fall  in  Egypt,  and  they  shall  take  away 
her  multitude,  and  her  foundations  shall  be  broken  down.  They 
also  that  uphold  E|?ypt  shall  fall ;  and  the  pride  of  her  power  shall 
come  down  :  from  the  tower  of  Syene  shall  they  fall  in  it  by  the  sword, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  And  thev  shall  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the 
countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
cities  tliat  are  wasted.  —  Ezekiel  xxx.  4,  0,  7. 

A  GREAT  nation  in  its  time  of  decline  does  not  sink  into  utter  insigfnifi- 
cance  without  making  spasmodic  efforts  at  recuperation.  Such  efforts  were 
made  by  Egypt  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty,  wlien  there  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt  several  monarchs  who  recalled  something  of  tlie  days  of  yore. 
Notable  among  these  were  Psamthek  I  ( Psamnietichus)  and  Aahmes  H, 
under  whose  beneficent  rule  Egypt  was  voluntarily  opened  up  to  commerce 
with  the  outside  world.  These  rulers  built  no  lasting  monuments  comparable 
to  the  Pyramids  or  the  Labyrinth,  and  attempted  no  conquests  like  those  of 
Tehutimes  and  Ramses.  But  their  reigns  were  marked  by  a  period  of  national 
prosperity  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Egypt  for  several  centuries ;  and 
they  were  also  notable  because  at  this  time  the  first  recorded  observations 
that  have  come  down  to  us  were  made  by  foreigners  regarding  Egyptian 
history  and  the  Egyptian  people.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider  some  details 
of  this  dynasty  before  passing  on  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  reign  of  the 
Persians  in  Egypt  and  an  even  briefer  analysis  of  the  remaining  dynasties. 
In  this  sweeping  view  more  than  three  hundred  years  are  covered.  During 
this  period  the  centres  of  world-historic  influence  are  shifted  from  Assyria  to 
Babylonia;  from  Babylonia  to  Persia;  and  thence  to  Greece;  but  never 
again  does  Egypt  occupy  her  old  position.  Her  reminiscent  glory  only 
serves  to  make  her  the  more  coveted  as  a  conqueror's  prize.  But  first  there 
is  the  bright  spot  of  Psamthek's  reign. o 

PSAMTHEK 

It  was  no  longer  the  time  of  Tehutimes  and  Ramses.  It  was  the  ♦^um  of 
Egypt  to  be  enslaved,  now  by  the  "vile  race  of  the  Cushites,"  now  by  the 
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«vile  race  of  the  Kheta."   The  Egyptian  moniuiients,  which  regfister  onlj 

victories,  would  not  liave  snfficpd  to  make  known  to  us  the  history  of  this 
troubled  epoch  ;  it  is  only  since  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  been  deci- 
phered that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  double  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
kings  Eaarhaddon  and  Asshurbanapal. 

The  princes  of  the  Delta  received  investiture  from  these  Asiatic  con- 
querors, for  whom  they  had  perhaps  less  aversion  than  for  the  Etliiopian 
kings.  Twice,  however,  was  Egypt  reconquered  by  Tirhaqa  and  by  his  suo- 
oessor,  Tanut-Amen.  But  all  these  flaoceaalTe  inTasions  had  broken  the 
bcmd  whidi  attached  the  nomes  to  the  national  nnity ;  all  that  remained  was 
an  Ej[^ypt  parcelled  out  like  feudal  Europe  after  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen. 

The  princes  of  the  Soutli  continued  to  recognise  tlie  authority  of  the 
Ethiopian  Dynasty  ;  those  of  the  Delta,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  formed  a 
sort  of  federation  which  the  Greek  anthois  call  the  Dodecarofay.  But  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years,  the  prince  of  SaK  Psamthek,  became  an  object  of  anqii- 
cion  to  his  colleagues.    Herodotus  tells  us  the  occasion. 

*^  At  the  very  commencement  of  their  reign,  an  oracle  had  foretold  to 
them  that  he  amongst  them  who  should  make  libations  in  the  temple  of 
Hephaistos  (Ptah)  with  a  brazen  oup^  would  have  the  empire  of  all 
Ef^ypt.  Some  time  later,  as  tliey  were  on  the  point  of  makinc;'  libations, 
afier  having  offered  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  the  high  priest  presented  them 
with  cups  of  gold  ;  but  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  number,  and  instead  of 
twelve  cups,  he  only  brought  eleven  for  the  twelve  kings.  Then  Psammet- 
ichus  [Psamthek],  who  happened  to  be  in  the  first  rank,  took  his  helmet,, 
which  Avas  of  bronze,  and  used  it  for  the  libations.  The  other  kings,  reflect- 
ing ou  his  action  and  on  the  oracle,  and  recognisine  tliat  he  had  not  acted 
from  premeditated  design,  thought  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  put  him  to> 
death  ;  but  they  despoiled  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  power,  and  rdsgated 
him  to  the  marshes,  forbidding  him  to  leave  them  or  to  keep  up  any  GorrS' 
spondence  with  the  rest  of  Egypt. 

Smarting  under  this  outrage,  and  resolved  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
authors  of  his  exile,  he  sent  to  Buto  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Leto,  the 
most  veracious  of  the  Egyptian  oracles.  Answer  was  returned  that  he 
would  be  avenged  by  men  of  brnn^e,  coming  from  the  sea.  At  first  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  men  of  bronze  could  come  to  his  aid  ;  but  a  short 
time  after*  some  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  being  obliged  to  put  into  £gypt» 
came  on  shore  clothed  in  bronze  armour.  An  Egyptian  ran  to  oarry  ^e 
news  to  Psammetiehns,  and  as  this  Egyptian  had  never  seen  men  armed  in 
such  a  manner,  he  told  them  that  men  of  bronze,  cominc^  from  the  sea,  were 
pillaging  the  countryside.  The  king,  perceiving  that  the  oracle  was  accom- 
plished, made  alliance  with  the  lonians  and  Carians,and  engaged  them  hj 
larcrn  promises  to  take  his  pnrt.  With  these  auxiliary  troops  and  the  Egyp- 
tians who  liad  remained  faitliful  to  him,  he  dethroned  the  eleven  kings.' 

Upper  Egypt  submitted  witiiout  resistance,  and  the  names  of  the  Ethiopian 
kings  were  struck  off  the  Theban  montiments.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
retained  some  partisans,  for  Psamthek  espoused  a  wife  of  their  race,  the 
means  employed  bv  eacli  dynasty  to  legitimatise  its  usurpation.  He  recom- 
pensed his  auxiliaries  by  giving  them  territories  near  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of 
Mis  Nile,  and  made  them  his  guard  of  honour.  This  was  not  an  innovation; 
for  a  long  time  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been  wont  to  take  foreigners  into 
their  pay,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  in  the  native  nrmy  many 
soldiers  of  Libyan  or  Ethiopian  rare  ;  hut  they  were  annoyed  at  tlio  favour 
shown  the  newcomers,  and  euugraled  mtu  EUuopia  to  the  number  ot  two 
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hundred  thousand  men.  Psamthek  tried  to  detain  them  by  appealing  to 
their  patriotism,  but  they  struck  their  lances  on  their  shields  and  answered 
that  so  long  as  they  had  arms  they  would  had  their  own  country  whereyer 
theyehoM  to eftaUish thomidTM. 

This  wholesale  desertion  was  a  benefit  to  Egypt,  which  it  thus  relieved 
from  military  rule.  Conquests  lead  to  inevitable  reprisals.  Arniips,  like  all 
privileged  clasdea,  end  by  becoming  corrupted,  and  then,  useless  iu  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  they  beooue  »  heavy  burden  and  an  instrmiieitt  of  eivil  war. 
Psamthek  had  no  roaaon  to  regtet  tfaeae  soldieta,  who  had  been  unable  to 
repel  foreign  invasion. 

The  labours  of  peace  repaired  the  recent  disasters  ;  the  temples  were 
rebuilt ;  the  arts  shone  with  a  new  brilliancy ;  the  whole  activity  of  the  nation 
was  turned  towards  commerce  and  industry.  Psamthek  inaugurated  a  new 
policy  by  opening  the  country  to  foreigners. 

"He  recoivcd  those  who  visited  Egypt  with  hosjiitaliiy,"  says  Diodorus  ; 
**he  was  the  lirst  of  the  Egyptian  kings  to  open  markets  to  other  nations, 
and  to  give  great  secority  to  navigators." 

The  Greeks,  who  had  helped  to  conquer  the  throne,  were  particularly 
favoured.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Ionian  and  Oarian  adventurers 
whose  services  he  hi}A.  paid  so  well,  some  Milesian  colonist^i  anchored  thirty 
ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bolbitinio  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  there  founded 
a  fortified  trading  establishment.  To  facilitate  commercial  relations  for  the 
future)  Psamthek  confided  some  Egyptian  children  to  the  Greeks  established 
in  Egypt,  that  they  might  learn  Greek,  and  thus  arose  those  interpreters  who 
formed  a  distinot  class  in  the  towns  of  the  Delta.  It  even  appears,  accord- 
ing to  D^U)dorus,  that  Psamthek  had  his  own  children  taught  Greek.  The 
intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Egyptians  became  from  that  time  so  coa» 
stant  that  from  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  says  Herodotus,  we  know  with 
certainty  all  that  passed  in  that  country. 

Tlio  accession  of  Psamthek  and  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  is  fixed  at  the  year 
655  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  only  from  this  period  that  we  have 
certain  dates  for  the  history  of  Egv])!.  Tlie  complete  chronology  of  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty  lias  been  recovered  in  the  monuments  of  the  tomb  of  Auis, 
dtsoorered  by  Mariette  Bey,  in  the  excavation  of  the  Serapenm  of  Memptus, 
and  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  chronology  differs  somewhat  sensibly  from 
that  which  it  had  been  possible  to  draw  up  from  Manetho's  listH,  so  that  we 
are,  says  De  Rouge,  obliged  to  distrust  ligures  preserved  iu  those  lists,  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  r^;arded  aa  an  imallible  criterion.  An  attempt  haa 
been  made  to  restore  to  them  the  credit  they  had  lost  as  an  inatnunent  of 
chronology,  hy  nttaching  to  th^m  ati  imdiaputed  synchronism.  According 
to  the  calculatiou  of  M.  Biot,  a  nsiug  of  the  star  Sothis  (Sirius),  indicated 
at  Thebes  under  Ramses  III,  towuds  the  commencement  of  the  XXtii 
Dynasty,  would  fall  at  the  l)cginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C. 

Psamtliek  had  his  reign  dated  from  the  death  of  Tirhaqa  (664),  without 
taking  the  Dodecarchy  into  account,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 
Herodotus  gives  him  fifty-four  years*  reign,  although  in  reality  he  reigned 
only  forty-four.  He  bad  built  the  southern  pylon  of  the  temple  of  Ptah 
at  Mempliis,  and  a  peristyle  court  where  the  Apis  bull  was  fed.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  and  colossi,  twelve  ells  liigh,  took  the  place  of 
columns ;  these  were  probably  caryatides  like  those  which  are  seen  at  ihebas 
and  Abu  Simbel.  These  structures  have  disapp^ired,  like  all  the  other 
buildings  of  Memphis.  Tlie  only  monuments  of  the  reign  of  Psamthek  which 
still  exist  are  the  twelve  columns,  twenty -one  metres  (about  sixty-nine  feot> 
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high,  whose  ruins  are  seen  in  the  first  court  of  the  temple  of  Kaniak,  where 
they  formed  a  double  rank.  One  only  of  these  columns  is  still  upright.  It 
it  not  known  whether  they  were  raised  to  form  the  centre  avenue  of  a  hypo- 
style  hall  like  that  of  Seti,  or  whether  they  were  intended  to  bear  symbolio 
images  which  served  the  Egyptians  as  militurj  ensigns,  such  as  the  ram, 
the  ibis,  tlie  sparrow-hawk,  the  jackal,  etc. 

Psamthek  and  his  successors,  though  not  residing  at  Tliebos,  restored  its 
monuments  and  repaired  tiie  disasters  of  the  Assyrian  invasion.  In  the 
Louvre  and  the  British  Museum  there  are  numerous  sculptures  of  the  SaTtio 
epoch,  whieh  is  one  of  the  grand  epochs  of  Egvptian  art. 

In  the  reign  of  Psamthek,  the  Scythians,  cfriving  the  Cimmerians  before 
them,  had  invaded  Asia  and  were  threatening  Egypt.  Psamthek  preferred 
to  bay  their  rsftnat  hj  a  money  payment,  rather  thian  expose  the  country  to 
the  danger  of  invasion,  and  the  barbarians  retraced  their  steps  northward. 
But  in  order  to  protect  Egypt  on  the  northeast,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
foothold  in  Palestine,  and  Psamthek  therefore  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Ashdod. 
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This  siege,  says  Herodotus,  lasted  twenty-nine  yean,  but  perhaps,  as  M. 
Maspero  thinks,  Herodotus'  interpreters  meant  to  say  that  tlie  taking  of 
Ashaod  took  place  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Psamtiiek's  reign.  His  son, 
Neku  II,  who  succeeded  him  in  612,  desiring  to  profit  by  the  onanges  whidi 
had  supervened  in  Asia,  and  to  re-establish  the  (loiuitiion  of  Egypt,  gave 
battle  to  the  Jews  and  Syrians  near  Megiddo.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  was 
killed,  his  son  Jehoahaz,  whom  the  Jews  had  proclaimed  king,  \va,s  dethroned 
by  Neku,  whoput  in  his  place  Eliakim,  another  son  of  Josiah,  and  remained 
master  of  all  Syria.  But  he  soon  found  a  redoubtable  adversary  in  front  of 
him,  for  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Nineveh.  Beaten 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carchemish  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Neku  lost 
ail  his  conquests  and  returned  precipitately  to  Egy^t. 

His  name  remains  connected  with  an  enterprise  more  important  than 
his  military  expeditions.  Two  kings  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  Seti  I  and 
Ramses  II,  had  had  a  canal  of  eommniiication  dug  between  the  eastern 
brancli  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  But  whether  it  was  that  this  canal 
had  not  been  finished,  or  that  it  was  blocked  up  by  the  sands,  Neku  desired 
to  restore  it,  The  eansl  began  a  little  above  Bubastis.  According  to 
Herodotus,  a  hundred  and  twen^  thousand  workmen  perished  in  digging 
it,  and  Neku  had  it  discontinued  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  which  warned 
him  that  he  was  labouring  for  the  barbarians;  an  oracle  which  was 
accomplished,  for  the  oanal  was  finished  by  the  Persians.  In  our  own 
(lay,  when  it  was  desired  to  open  direct  communication  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  operations  were  begun  with  the  restoration 
of  Neku's  canal,  to  supply  fresh  water  for  the  workmen  who  were  digging 
the  maritime  canal. 
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After  abandoning  his  project,  Nelui  conceived  another  which  mij^ht  have 
had  still  mure  important  consequences.  He  sent  some  FhflBnician  sailors  to 
make  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation  round  Africa. ^ 

**The  Phoenicians,"  sajrs  Uerodotu8,«**  having  embarked  on  the  £17. 
thman  Sea^  sailed  into  the  Southern  Sea.  As  the  autumn  was  come  they 
landed  on  tliat  j>art  of  Libya  at  which  they  found  themselves,  and  sowed  com. 
They  tiien  awaited  the  time  of  the  harvesti  and  having-  gathered  it  ag^un 
took  to  the  eea.  Having  voyaged  thus  for  two  years,  in  the  third  year  they 
doubled  the  pillars  of  Heracles  and,  retnming  to  Egypt,  related  what  I  do 
not  believe,  but  which  others  may  perhaps  credit;  &t  whilst  sailing  round 
Libya  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right." 

Fsanithek  was  well  known  10  classic  writers  under  tiie  name  Psammetichus. 
The  old  historiaii  Diodorus  picturesquely  tells  of  his  acciassioii.  We  prefer  to 
quote  the  old  translation  of  Booth,  1700. 

THE  QQOD  KINO  SABACH  [sUABAK]  AND  PSA1IMEIICHU8 

After  a  long  time,  one  Sabach  an  Ethiopian  came  to  the  Throne, 

fo\n^  beyond  all  his  Piv'decessors  in  his  Worship  of  the  Gods,  and 
iniiness  to  his  Subjects.  Any  Man  may  judge  and  have  a  clear  Evidence 
of  ins  gentle  Disposition  in  this,  that  wlien  the  La^  pronounced  the  severest 
Judgment  (I  mean  Sentence  of  Death)  he  changed  the  Punishment,  and 
made  an  Edict  that  the  Condemn'd  Persons  should  be  kept  to  work  in 
the  Towns  in  Chains,  by  hose  I^ibour  he  rais'd  many  Mounts,  and  mad© 
maiiy  Commodious  Canals ;  conceiving  by  this  means  he  should  not  only 
moderate  the  severity  of  the  Punishment,  but  instead  of  that  which  was 
unprofitable,  advance  the  pubUck  Good,  by  the  Service  and  Labours  of  the 
Condemn'd. 

A  Man  may  likewise  judge  of  his  extraordinary  Piety  from  his  Dream, 
and  his  Abdication  of  the  Government ;  for  the  Tutelar  Ood  of  Thebes, 
eeem*d  to  speak  to  him  in  his  Sleep,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  long 

reign  happily  and  prns])crously  in  Egypt,  except  he  cut  all  the  Priests  in 
Pieces,  when  he  j^ass'd  through  the  midst  of  them  with  his  Guards  and  Ser- 
vants; which  Advice  being  often  rcucatcd,  he  at  length  sent  for  the  Priests 
from  all  parts,  and  told  them  that  ii  he  staid  in  Egypt  any  longer,  he  found 
that  he  sliould  displease  God,  who  never  at  any  time  before  by  Dnutm  or 
Visions  commanded  any  such  thing.  And  that  he  would  rather  be  gone  and 
lose  his  Life,  being  pure  and  innocent,  than  displease  God,  or  enjoy  the 
Grown  of  Egypt,  by  staining  his  Life  with  the  hwnd  Murder  of  lAie  Innocent. 

And  80  at  length  giving  up  the  Kingdom  into  the  Hands  of  the  People, 
he  retiirnM  into  Ethiopia.  Upon  tliis  there  was  an  Anarchy  for  the  space 
of  Two  \\'ars;  but  the  People  falling  into  Tumults  and  intestiiuj  JUo^ls 
and  Slaughters  one  of  another,  Twelve  of  the  chief  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom 
joyn*d  in  a  Solemn  Oath,  and  then  calling  a  Senate  at  Memphis,  and  making 
some  Laws  for  the  better  directing  and  cementing  of  them  in  mutual  peace 
and  fidelity,  they  took  upon  them  the  Regal  Power  and  Authority. 

♦*Afterthey  hadgovern'd  the  Kingdom  very  amicably  for  the  space  of  Fifteen 
Tears,  (according  to  the  Agreement  which  they  had  mutually  swom  to obowe^ 
they  apply 'd  themselves  to  the  building  of  a  Sepulcher,  where  the v  might  all 
lye  together;  tlutt  as  in  their  Life-time  tliey  had  been  equal  in  their  Power 
and  Authority,  and  had  always  carried  it  with  love  and  respect  one  towards 
another;  so  after  Death  (^being  all  bury'd  together  in  one  Place)  they  imgiit 
continue  the  Glory  of  their  ^aunea  in  on6  and  the  same  Monuments 
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"To  this  end  they  made  it  their  busine^^s  to  excel  all  their  Predecessors  in 
the  greatness  of  their  Works:  For  near  the  Lake  of  Myris  in  Lybia,  they 
built  a  Four-square  Monunieal  of  I'oliah  d  Maible,  every  square  a  Furlong 
In  length,  for  carious  Carvings  and  other  pieces  of  Art*  not  to  be'eqiidl*d 
by  iiny  that  should  come  after  them.  When  3^011  are  cnter*d  within  the 
Wall,  there's  presented  a  stately  Fabriek,  supported  round  with  Pillars, 
Forty  on  every  side :  The  Roof  was  of  one  in  tiro  Stone,  whereon  was  curi- 
ously carv*d  Racks  and  Mangers  for  Horses,  and  other  excellent  pieces  of 
Workmanship,  and  painted  and  adom*d  with  divers  sorts  of  Pictures  and 
Images;  where  likewise  were  portray'd  the  Keseniblances  of  the  Kings,  the 
Temples,  and  the  Sacntices  in  most  beautiful  Colours.  And  such  was  the 
Coat  and  Stateliness  of  this  Sepulcher,  begun  by  these  Kings,  that  (if  they 
had  not  been  dethxon'd  before  it  was  perfected)  none  ever  after  could  have 
exceeded  them  in  the  state  and  magnificence  of  their  Works.  But  after 
they  had  rei^n'd  over  Egypt  Fift^^en  YearSt  all  of  them  but  one  lost  their 
Sovereignty  m  the  manner  following. 

Psammeticus  Saites  [Psamthek  I],  one  of  the  Kings,  whose  Province 
was  upon  the  Sea  Coasts,  traffickt  with  all  sorts  of  Merchants,  and  especially 
with  the  Phenicians  and  Grecians;  by  this  mean?;  inriching  his  Provincn,  by 
vending  his  own  Commodities,  and  the  importation  of  those  that  came  from 
Greece,  he  not  only  grew  very  wealthy,  but  gain'd  an  interest  in  tiie  Nations 
and  Princes  abroad;  npon  Which  account  he  was  envy'd  by  the  rest  of  the 
Kings,  who  for  that  reason  made  War  upon  him.  Some  antient  Historians 
tell  a  Story,  That  these  Princes  were  told  by  the  Oracle,  That  which  of  them 
sho'Jd  tirsi  pour  Wiue  out  of  a  brazen  Viol  to  the  God  ador'd  at  Memphis, 
should  be  sole  Lord  of  tUl  Egypt.  Whereupmi  Psammetlcus  when  the 
Priest  brought  out  of  the  Tt  iii}>ie  r\\  elve  Golden  Viols,  pluckt  off  his  Ud- 
met,  and  pour'd  out  a  Wine  (JlTering  from  thence  ;  which  when  his  Colleguea 
took  notice  of,  they  forbore  piutinn^  him  to  death,  but  deposed  him,  and  ban- 
ished him  into  the  F'euns,  bordering  upon  the  Sea-Coasts.^ 

Whether  thmefore  it  were  this,or  Envy  as  is  8ud  before^  that  gave  Birth  to 
this  Dissention  and  Difference  amongst  them,  it^s  certain  Psammeticus  hir*d 
Sonldiers  out  of  Arabia,  Caria  and  Ionia,  and  in  a  Field-Flight  near  the  City 
Moniemphis,  he  got  the  day.  Some  of  the  Kin^s  of  the  other  side  were 
•lain,  and  the  rest  fled  into  Africa,  and  were  not  aolc  further  to  contend  for 
the  Kingdom. 

"  Ps;inimeticus  having  now  gain'd  possession  of  the  whole,  built  a  Portico 
to  the  East  Gate  of  the  Temple  at  Memphis,  in  honour  of  that  God, 
and  iucompass'd  the  Temple  with  a  Wall,  supporting  it  with  Colosaes  of 
Twelve  Cubits  high  in  the  room  of  Pillars.  He  bestow*d  likewise  upon 
his  Mercenary  Sottldiers  many  large  Rewards  over  and  above  thnr  Fay 
promised  them."c 

To  return  to  later  and  less  credulous  historians,  it  will  be  well  to  note 
a  more  authoritative  account  of  this  period. 

THB  BBSTORATION  IN  HOTPT 

When  As^urbanapal  again  subjected  the  petty  princes  of  Egypt,  he  had 
fsvonred  none  bo  much  as  Neku  I  of  Sals.  The  latter  had  fallen  in  battle 
against  Tanut-Atnen ;  his  son  Psamthek  had  sought  refuge  with  the  As- 
syrians and  had  been  brought  back  to  his  dominions  by  them.    As  soon  as 

[>  Herodocna  lelb  llw  sfeMy  mndbwIwI  diSeivntly.] 
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circumstances  allowed,  he  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him.  At  the  same  time  he  took  up  the  task  begun  by  Tef- 
nekht,  hia  predecessor  and  courageous  ancestor,  of  suppressing  the  petty 

princes  and  uniting  Egypt.  King  Gyges 
of  Lydia  sent  him  auxiliaries;  they  were 
the  Carian  and  Ionian  troops,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  landed  in  Eg>pt 
one  day  and  were  employed  by  Psamthek 
against  his  rivals.  Soon  the  first  mercena- 
ries were  followed  by  others;  they  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  king's  army. 

What  took  place  in  the  individual  fighta 
is  not  known ;  that  is,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  battles  with  the  Assyrians.  But 
about  the  year  655  tlie  object  was  obtained, 
Egypt  freed  and  united.  So  as  to  establish 
his  rule  safely,  the  king  married  Shepenapet, 
daughter  of  Queen  Ameniritis. 

The  chief  opponents  of  the  new  ruler 
were  doubtless  the  mercenaries  organised 
as  a  warrior  cast^,  the  Ma,  who  had  shared 
the  land  under  the  Ethiopian  and  Assyrian 
supremacy.  Herodotus  relates  that  240,000 
warriors  "who  stood  to  the  left  of  the  king" 
had  wandered  to  Ethiopia,  under  Psamthek, 
since  for  three  years  they  were  not  relieved 
in  the  garrisons ;  the  king,  who  hastened 
after  them,  could  not  persuade  them  to 
return.  Although  the  recital  is  legendary 
with  regard  to  the  immense  number,  the 
fact  fits  in  clearly  with  the  history  of  the 
times  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  war- 
rior caste,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  new 
circumstances,  should  have  left  the  land, 
been  taken  up  by  the  king  of  Napata  and 
colonised  the  valley  of  the  Upj)er  Nile. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Psamthek,  so  as  to  protect  himself 
against  the  renewed  invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  also  turned  to  Asia.  As 
Aahmes  I,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  invested  Sherohan  in  Pales- 
tine, so  for  twenty-nine  years  Psamthek  took  the  field  against  Ashdod,  until 
he  conquered  tlie  town.  His  power  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  farther 
south  than  the  First  Cataract.  His  grandson,  Psamthek  II,  first  took  the 
field  against  Ethiopia.  To  his  time  probably  belong  the  inscriptions  which 
Greek,  Carian,  and  Phoenician  soldiers  have  inscribed  on  the  colossi  of  the 
temples  of  Abu  Simbel  in  their  mother  tongues.  Southern  Nubia  did  not 
remain  long  conquered.  The  three  strong  border  fortresses  of  Elephantine 
in  the  south,  Daphne  in  the  east,  and  Marea  in  the  west,  essentially  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  Egyptian  power. 

The  new  state,  in  which,  after  some  two  hundred  years  of  anarchy,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  was  again  established,  was  only  partly  national. 
The  dynasty  was,  as  the  name  teaches,  not  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  in  all 
robability  Libyan.  The  troops  which  the  princes  of  Sals  could  raise  were 
oubtless  for  the  greater  part  Libyans,  and  the  particular  characteristic  was 
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due  to  the  mercenaries  who  had  come  across  the  sea.  In  future  dajis 
the  lonians  and  Carians  who  were  colonised  in  t*^e  camps  "  between  Bubastis 
and  Pelusium,  on  that  most  dangerous  east  border  of  the  land,  were  the  chief 
support  of  the  tbrcme;  under  Uah-ab-Ra  [Apries]  their  number  increamd 
to  thirty  thousand  men. 

Thus  from  the  bcr^inning  the  kings  of  the  restoration,  like  the  Ptolemies, 
held  a  much  freer  position,  which  raised  them  far  above  their  i  r*  de- 
cessors.  They,  manifestly  with  intention,  held  Sals  as  residence,  aitiiough 
HemidiiB  was  honoared  as  the  oldest  capital,  and  structuree  were  built  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes.  With  full  knowledge  tliey  carried  on  a  con- 
siflerable  commerce.  Psamthek's  son,  Neku  II  (612-596),  began  to  build  a 
canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ked  Sea ;  he  sent  out  a  Fhcenician  fleet  to  circum- 
Darigate  Afrioa»  whieh  returned  to  Uie  Meditenanean  three  years  after  its 
departure  from  Suez.  A  fleet  was  maintained  on  the  Aiabian  as  well  as  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

With  the  Greeks,  who  in  earlier  times  came  to  Egypt  only  as  pirates  or 
were  driven  there  by  storm,  but  now  sought  to  draw  all  the  coasts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean into  their  commerce,  active  negotiations  were  taken  up.  From 
trading  with  them  arose  the  numerous  caste  of  the  interpreters.  Neku  II 
sends  oblations  to  Brand ic!i?B  ;  to  his  son,  Psamtliek  II,  tfiere  came  an  emliassy 
from  Ells;  the  Egyptian  divinities  begin  to  become  known  to  the  Greeks: 
whilst  amongst  ibiatios  doaelj  related  to  the  culture  and  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  there  reigned  active  negotiation  and  a  reciprood  influence,  the 
Hellenes,  of  quite  otlier  disposition  and  more  active  in  commerce,  remained 
strangers  to  the  Egyptians.  They  were  met  with  suspicion,  and  restrictions 
were  laid  upon  them.  Aahmm  was  the  first  to  assign  them  a  place  in 
Kaueratis,  south  of  Sals,  where  they  gained  influence  and  property  and  could 
organise  themselves  as  an  independent  conimnnity,  but  the  Greek  mer- 
chants were  forbidden  to  navigate  in  any  otlier  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Internally  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  in  every  sense  bears  the  stamp  of  resto- 
ration* The  end  of  a  formidable  crisis  had  come,  and  the  endeavour  was 
made  to  re-establish  conditions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have  been  d  old — 
tiiat  is  to  say  —  to  introduce  the  abstract  ideal. 

Therefore  the  Egyptians  held  themselves  more  aloof  from  the  strangers, 
most  carefully  observing  all  laws  as  to  cleanliness;  the  god  of  the  strangers 
and  hostile  powers,  the  till-now-honoured  Set,  was  cast  out  of  the  Pantheon, 
his  name  and  imag-e  effaced  everywhere:  also  the  divinities  taken  up  fmin 
the  Syrian  ueirjiibours,  such  as  A.starte  and  Anata,  completely  disappeart  d. 
In  religion  tixey  turned  back  to  the  oldest  laws;  the  dead  formulas  of  tixe 
tombs  ol  the  Pjrramids  were  revived,  the  worship  of  the  early  kings  of 
Memphis,  Sneferu,  Khufu,  Sahu-Ra,  was  again  taken  up. 

Tne  art  of  this  perio(l  is  throufjhout  archaic,  constituting  a  period  of 
efflorescence  distinguished  by  excellence  and  neatness  of  the  forms,  but 
wanting  in  all  originality.  In  writing,  the  endeavour  is  made  as  far  as 
possible  to  imitate  the  old  models.  Naturally  in  this  manner  the  relative 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  tlu'  olden  times  was  not  reached ;  the  heritfip^e 
of  a  thousand  years'  development,  the  endless  magic  and  formal  ritual 
with  its  wearying  system  and  its  dead  phrases,  is  carefully  preserved  and 
ever  increased.  If,  according  to  Greek  reports,  the  Egjrptians  believed 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls  after  death  into  the  body  of  another  being,  and 
that,  after  having  gone  through  all  the  animals  of  land  and  sea  and  air,  they 
returned  to  human  form  after  three  thousand  years,  this  doctrine,  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  left  to  us,  may  have  arisen  at  this  time 
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from  their  view  of  conditions  after  death  and  the  consul>stantiality  of  all 
life.  That  Egypt  which  the  Greeks  learnt. to  know  was  a  well-preserved 
mummy  of  primitive  times  and  served  to  impraae  them  by  its  uni^uenesi 
and  its  ege,  and  indiiriduaUy  to  etimulate,  but  was  no  move  in  a  position  to 
awaken  a  new  life. 

In  the  social  domain,  if  wo  can  believe  the  reports  of  the  Greeks,  the 
separation  of  classes  was  brought  about.  Tlie  priesthood  was  au  exclusive 
caste,  and  their  dignity  was  hereditary ;  next  to  them  come  the  completely 
exclusive  warrior  class,  consistingf  of  the  successors  of  the  Ma,  divided  into 
the  Calasirians  and  Herinotybians.  Priests  as  well  as  warri?'rs  are  exempt 
from  taxes  and  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  agricultunii  land,  which 
they  hire  out  to  peasants  for  large  sums  of  money.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  soil  is  ro^nu  dominion.  Far  below  the  privileged  classes  stands  the 
mass  of  the  {x^ople,  the  lalx)urers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  finally  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Delta,  of  Semitic  descent,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta 
living  on  fisheries  of  the  swamps,  buiii  of  which  are  considered  unclean 
in  Egypt.  In  theory  the  principle  may  aleo  be  set  down  here  that  every 
daaa  forms  a  decided  caste ;  that  this  was  not  practically  carried  through  is 
taught  us  by  the  report  of  Herodotus,  II,  147,  that  the  Shepherd  mce,  l>eing 
unclean,  could  marry  only  within  itself.  From  which  we  may  infer  that 
other  castes  were  permitted  to  intermarry.' 

THB  P8B8ZAN  OONQUXBT  AND  THE  BHD  OF  BQTVTIA2V  A17TON01C7 

With  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  the  curtain  was  practically  drawn  for  all  time 
on  Egyptian  autonomy.  The  recurrent  struggle  between  Asia  and  Africa 
was  renewed  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  people  of  the  Nile.  We 
have  here  to  do  with  the  Fersian  conquest,  and  in  particular  with  the  deeda 
of  Cambyses. 

Neku  reigned  six  years  aooording  to  Hanetho,  sixteen  according  to 

Herodotus,  and  this  latter  figure  is  confirmed  by  two  steles  at  Florence  and 

Leyden.  His  son,  Psamthek  II,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Psammis  (5%), 
reigned  six  years  and  died  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia. 
It  was  probably  during  this  expedition  that  some  Greek  and  Phteniciao  sol- 
diers carved  their  names  on  the  leg  of  one  of  the  colossi  of  Ahu-Simbel. 

In  the  reign  of  Uah  iili-Ka.  tlic  Apries  of  the  Greeks  (591 ),  Syria  and 
Palestine  were  the  theatre  of  important  events.  The  petty  ]>eople  of  these 
countries,  threatened  by  the  Chaldean  power,  tried  to  save  their  indepea- 
dence  by  the  help  of  Egypt. 

Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  first  turned  his  forces  against  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  which  succumbed  in  spite  of  Egypt's  tardy  and  ineffi- 
cient  intervention.  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  people  led  away  to  captiv- 
ity.  The  Jewish  prophets,  in  their  anger  against  Egypt,  announced  ror  it 
tiie  late  of  Judah,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Josephus,  these  predictions  were 
accomplished  ;  for  Nebuchadrezzar  is  said  to  have  defeated  and  Ivillod 
Uah-ab-Iia  and  subdued  Egypt.  But  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  say  nothing 
of  this  defeat,  and  speak,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  naval  victory  of  Apries  over 
the  Phcenicians  and  Cypriotes.  M.  Kenan's  explorations  haye  brought  to 
liglit  the  ruins  of  a  temple  raised  by  the  Egyptians  at  Gebel,  a  fiact  whi<di 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  remained  masters  of  the  country. 

Uah-ab-Ra  undertook  to  subdue  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  and,  as  it 
would  not  have  been  prudent  to  oppose  his  Greek  auxiliaries  to  a  people  of 
the  same  noe,  be  employed  only  native  troops  on  thia  expeditioiii  Wuiea  wb» 
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an  inifortiirmte  one.  The  Eg5'ptian  soldiera,  believing  he  had  undertaken  it 
aoleiy  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  revolted,  i  o  appease  thera,  Uah-ab-Ka  sent 
an  omoer  named  AahmeSi  whose  good  nature  pleased  the  soldiers.  As  he 
ms  speaking  to  them,  one  of  them  put  a  helmet  on  his  Iiead,  and  there  was  a 
cry  that  they  ought  to  make  him  tfieir  king.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  per* 
suaded,  and  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels. 

Uah-akHRa,  learning  this,  gave  orders  to  one  of  those  who  remained  faithful 
to  him  to  bring  Aahmes  to  him,  dead  or  alive.  The  envoy  received  mily  a 
TSry  coarse  answer,  and  when  he  returned,  the  king  had  his  nose  and  ears  cut 
off.  The  inrlignant  Egyptians  instantly  went  over  to  Aahmes.  Uali-ab-Ra 
at  the  head  of  his  Cariau  uxxd  Ionian  inercenaries,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
lltOQBand,  marched  against  the  rebels,  who  were  far  more  numerous.  He  was 
beaten  aiid  led  back,  a  prisoner,  into  the  palace  which  had  been  his.  Aahmes 
at  first  treated  him  with  consideration,  but  the  Egyptians  insisted  tliat  he 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  and  strangled.  lie  had  reigned  twenty 
years.  Aahmes  had  him  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  espoused  a 
daughter  of  Ps<imthek  II  in  order  to  graft  hisnself  on  the  Saitic  Dynasty. 

Aahmes  II,  though  lie  had  become  king  I  v  u  reaction  of  the  national 
party  against  tlie  foreigner,  nevertheless  sho^sed  iinnself  still  more  favnur- 
ahle  to  the  Greeks  than  his  predecessors  had  heen.  He  permiiLed  them  to 
establish  themselves  at  Naucratis,  on  the  Conopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
raise  temples  to  their  gods.  One  of  these  temples,  the  Hellenion,  was  built 
at  the  public  expense  by  the  principal  Greek  towns  in  Asia.  Particular 
temples  were  consecrated  to  Apollo  by  the  Milesians,  to  Hera  by  the  Sami- 
ans,  and  to  Zeus  by  the  jfiginiana.  Aahmes  sent  bis  statue  to  several 
towns  in  Greece,  and  when  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  destroyed  by  fire,  he 
desired  to  contribute  to  the  subscription  opened  for  its  reconstruction,  and 
offered  a  talent  of  alum  from  Egypt.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tiie 
Cyreneeans,  and  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  country  ;  he  also  allied 
himself  with  Polycratee,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  with  Croesus,  king  of  the 
Lydians.  He  made  no  war  except  against  the  Cypriotes,  whom  he  subjected 
to  a  tribute.  He  chiefly  occupied  himself,  as  Psamthek  had  done,  in  devel- 
oping the  trade  of  Egypt.  Like  him  he  erected  monuments  at  buis  and 
Memphis,  which  are  no  longer  in  existenee,  but  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
wiUi  admiration.  There  is  at  the  Louvre  a  monolithic  chapel  in  pink 
granite,  wliich  dates  from  the  reign  of  Aahmes,  and  the  British  Museum 
possesses  the  sarcophagus  of  one  of  his  wives,  Queen  Ankhnes,  who  long 
resided  at  Thebes.  It  is  believed  that  the  hypogees  of  Assassif,  near  Gur- 
nah,  belong  to  the  Saltio  epoch.  There  is  one  of  them  whicli,  in  extent  and 
richness,  yinlds  to  none  of  the  tombs  of  Biban-el-Moluk.  This  is  the  tomb 
of  a  high  priest  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  royal  functionary. 

Aahmes  was  nothing  more  than  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  it  appears  that 
the  ceremonious  etiquette  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  wearied  him. 
When  he  had  employed  his  morning  in  administering  justice,  he  passed  tlM 
rest  of  the  time  at  table  with  his  friends.  Certain  courtiers  represented 
to  him  that  he  was  compromising  his  dignity.  He  answered  that  a  bow- 
string could  not  always  be  stretched.  At  the  beginning  of  his  rei^n  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth  made  Mm  despised.  Perceiving  this,  he  had  melted  a 
gold  basin,  in  which  he  used  to  wash  his  feet,  made  from  it  the  golden  statne 
of  a  god  and  offered  it  to  the  public  veneration. 

"Thus  it  was  with  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  a  plebeian,  now  I  am  your  king; 
render  me,  then,  the  honour  and  respect  whicli  are  due  me*  "  The  people 
nnderstood  the  allegory,  and  ended  oy  becoming  attached  to  this  sensil  i>le 
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man,  who  took  his  trade  of  king  seriously.    It  was  from  him,  according  to 
Herodotus,  that  the  Athenians  borrowed  their  funoas  law  againat  idlenen. 
He  ordered  each  Egyptian  to  declare  to  the  nomarch,  every  year,  wh«t 

were  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  who  did  not  comply  with  the  law,  or 
could  not  prove  that  he  lived  by  honest  means,  was  punished  with  death. 
Solon,  the  Athenian,  borrowed  this  law  from  Egypt,  and  established  it  in 
Athens,  where  it  is  still  in  loroe,  because  it  is  a  wise  one  and  no  &Qlt  can  be 

found  with  it." 

Herodotus  says  that  F.p^ypt  w  is  never  happier  or  more  flourishing  than 
in  the  reign  of  Aahmes,  and  that  there  were  then  in  tiiat  country  twenty 
thousand  well-peopled  towns  or  villages. 

All  this  prosperity  was  to  disappear  in  one  day,  for  Egypt  was  about  to 
founder  like  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem  and  Sardis  and  Habylon,  without  previ- 
ous decay,  in  one  of  those  sudden  and  overwhelming  storms  which  sweep 
monarchies  away. 

A  new  empire  had  just  arisen  in  Asia.    Persia  had  absorbed  Media 

and  suhrfiipd  Thaldea  and  Asia  Minor.  Lydia  had  succumbed  so  qiiicklv 
that  Auhmcs  had  not  been  able  to  succour  his  ally,  Chbsus.  Cyrus,  the 
founder  o£  the  Persian  Empire,  left  Egypt  in  peace,  and  she  took  good  care 
not  to  stir ;  but  his  sob  Gambyses  felt  the  need  of  aggrandising  his  states, 
and  as  in  default  of  reasons  wars  never  lack  pretexts,  here  is  the  one  he  gave, 
or  which  was  perhaps  invented  as  an  afterthought. 

It  was  said  that  Cyrus  had  asked  Aahmes  to  send  him  the  best  physician 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  to  be  found  in  his  dominion.  This  physician  winded 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  torn  him  from  the  amis  of 
his  wife  and  children  to  send  him  into  Persia.  lie  persuaded  Gambyses  to 
demand  the  daughter  of  Aahraes,  countinpf  on  a  refusal,  which  would  not  fail 
to  be  considered  uh  an  uisaiL.  Aahmes  knew  well  tlmt  Cambyses  would  not 
make  his  daughter  a  queen,  but  a  slave  of  the  harem  ;  he  sent  a  daughter  of 
Uah-ab-Ra.  The  latter  disclosed  the  ruse  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  avenge  her  fatlier,  whose  murderer  Aahmes  had  been.  Cambjsea 
flew  into  a  violent  rage  and  resolved  to  carry  war  into  Egypt. 

A  desert  that  an  army  could  not  cross  in  less  than  three  days*  march 
protected  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Asia.  Following  the  advice  of  Phanes,  a 
Greek  officer  and  deserter  from  the  Egyptian  army,  Cambyses  secured  for 
himself  the  alliance  of  the  Arab  king,  who  stationed  camels  laden  with 
skins  full  of  water,  all  along  the  route  the  Persians  were  to  follow.  The 
town  of  Pelusium,  whidi  was  the  key  of  Egypt,  was  besieged  by  Cambyses. 
Polyrenus  relates  that  he  caused  dogs,  cats,  and  ibises  to  be  collected,  and 
placed  them  in  front  of  his  army  ;  the  Egyjitianp  dared  not  fly  their  arrows 
for  fear  of  hitting  the  sacred  animals,  and  the  tow  n  was  taken  without  resist- 
ance. Aahmes  had  Just  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  yearn  (528).  His 
son,  Psamtliek  III,  we  Psammenitus  of  Herodotus,  came  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  Greek  and  Oarian  mereenarics  in  the  pay  of  the  kiiic;"  of  K^^ypt,  learn- 
ing the  treason  of  Phanes,  their  former  duel,  revenged  themselves  on  his 
children. 

**They  led  them  into  the  oampt^aays  Herodotus,    and,  having  placed  a 

mixing  bowl  between  the  two  armies,  they  cut  their  throats  under  the  eyes 
of  their  father,  rnin^'led  their  blood  with  wine  and  water  in  the  bowl,  and* 
when  all  the  auxiliaries  had  drunk,  rushed  into  battle.** 

It  was  fierce  and  bloody ;  many  perished  on  either  side ;  but  at  last  the 
Egyptians  had  the  worst  of  it  and  fled  in  disorder  to  Memphis.  Cambyses 
summoned  the  town  to  surrender ;  the  crowd  destroyed  the  Mytileneaa 
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vessel  which  carried  the  ambassadors,  massacred  those  who  manned  it,  and 
dragged  their  limbs  through  the  oitadel.  The  town  ww  taken,  and  Piiaai* 
ihtk  brought  before  the  ooaqueror*  He  had  reigned  onljr  six  months. 

THB  ATEOOIXZBS  OF  CAKBYBBB 

Gunbyses  treated  him  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  had  him  led  before  the 

iovr).  toc^other  with  somo  other  Egyptians. 

"•The  kmc^'s  daucfhtpr,"  says  Herodotus,  "was  clnd  as  a  slave  and  sent, 
pitcher  in  hand,  iu  bcarclx  u£  water,  with  Buveral  other  juung  girls  of  rank. 
Thej  passed,  weeping,  in  front  of  their  cwptire  fathers,  who  groaned  at  thdr 
httDuliation.  Psammenitus  [Psamthek  1II1  saw  them  and  lowered  his  eyes 
towards  the  earth.  Then  Camhysen  cfti!<ie(f  his  son  and  two  thousnnd  young" 
men  of  the  same  age  to  pass  before  hiui,  with  cords  round  their  necks  and 
bridles  in  their  months.  They  were  being  led  to  death  to  avenge  the  Myti- 
leneans  slain  at  Memphis,  for  tlio  royal  judges  had  ordained  that,  for  every 
man  killed  on  that  occasinn,  ten  £g3rptians  of  the  first  families  should  be  put 
to  death.  PsaiurneniLufi  s:i  v  them  pass  and  recognised  his  son  ;  but  while 
the  other  Egyptians  round  him  wept  and  lamented  themselves,  he  preserved 
the  same  oountenance  as  at  the  sight  of  his  dsnghter.  When  the  young  men 
had  i^^ed,  he  perceived  an  old  man  who  generally  ate  at  his  table.  This 
man,  despoiled  of  his  goods,  and  reduced  to  live  on  charity,  was  imploring^ 
pity  from  the  soldiers  and  even  from  Psammenitus  and  the  Esnrptian  cap- 
tives brought  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  PsamratGOiitus  ooula  not  restrain 
lus  tears ;  lie  beat  himself  on  the  head  and  call*  1 1  >  li  is  friend.  Three  guards, 
deputed  to  watch  him,  made  this  known  to  Cambyse*^.  Ue  was  astonished 
sndsent  a  messenger  to  Psammenitus,  who  qnestioneti  liini  tlius: 

^  *  Cambyses,  thy  master,  demaiids  wherefore,  having  neither  wept  or 
groaned  when  thou  sawest  thy  daughter  treated  as  a  slave  and  thy  son  march- 
ing to  execution,  thou  shouldst  interest  thyself  in  the  lot  of  this  beggar  who, 
from  what  we  learn,  is  neither  thy  relative  nor  ally.* 

He  answered,  *  Son  of  Cyrus,  the  misfortunes  of  my  house  are  too  great 
to  be  wept ;  but  the  fate  of  a  friend,  once  happy,  and  reduced  to  begging 
in  his  old  age,  has  seemed  to  me  to  deserve  tesrs. 

"This  answer  was  reported,  and  appeared  a  just  one.  The  Egyptians 
say  that  Crcesus,  who  had  come  into  Egypt  in  the  train  of  Cambyses,  wept, 
and  the  Persians  wiio  were  present  wept  also.  Even  Cambyses  felt  some 
nity.  He  ordered  Psammenitus  brought  before  him  and  his  son  to  be  wlth- 
orawn  from  the  number  of  those  about  to  die. 

"  Those  sent  to  seek  the  child  did  not  find  him  alive  ;  he  had  been  the 
first  struck.  They  made  Psammenitus  rise  and  conducted  him  into  the  pres- 
enoe  of  Cambyses.  He  remsined  in  the  retinue  and  suffered  no  violence*  The 
government  of  Egypt  would  even  have  been  restored  to  him  if  he  had  not  been 
suspected  of  excitini^  disturbances ;  for  the  Persians  arc  wont  to  honour  the 
children  of  kings  and  to  replace  them  on  the  thrones  lost  by  their  fathers. 
But  Psammenitus,  having  conspired,  received  his  rewai'd.  Convicted  by 
Cambyses  of  having  urged  the  Egyptians  to  revolt,  he  drank  bull's  blood  and 
died  of  it  on  the  spot. 

**  From  Memphis,  Cambyses  went  on  to  Sais,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
the  tomb  of  Amasis  rAabmesj  he  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  exhumed,  to  be 
heated  with  rods,  to  nave  the  hair  and  beard  torn  out,  to  be  pricked  with 
goads— in  diort,  to  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  outrages.  The  executioners 
soon  grew  tiied  of  maltreating  a  lifeless  body*  from  which  they  oouid  break 
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off  nothing,  as  it  was  embalmed.  Then  Cambyses  had  it  burnt  without  any 
respect  of  holy  things.  Indeed  the  Persians  believe  that  fire  is  a  god,  and 
it  is  not  permitted,  either  by  their  law  or  by  that  of  the  Egyptians,  to  burn 
the  dead.  Thus  Cambyses  performed  on  this  occasion  an  act  equally 
condemned  by  the  laws  of  both  peoples." 

In  violating  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
Cambyses  perhaps  counted  on  rallying  the  legitimists,  for  he  thus  presented 
himself  as  the  avenger  and  heir  of  Uah-ab-Ra.  From  the  inscriptions  m  a 
statuette  in  the  Vatican,  it  appears  that,  in  the  early  days  of  his  conquest,  he 
avoided  giving  offence  to  the  religion  of  the  vanquished.  He  caused  the 
great  temple  of  Nit,  %vtiere  some  Persian  troops  had  installed  themselves,  to 
be  evacuated,  and  had  it  repaired  at  his  own  expense.  He  even  carried  his* 
zeal  so  far  as  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  But  this  apparent 
and  wholly  political  deference  could  not  last  long. 


DkATH  or  PSAMMKNITUS  [PSAMTHBK  III] 


The  religious  symbols  of  the  Egyptians,  the  external  forms  of  their  wor- 
ship, inspired  profound  aversion  in  the  Perijians,  whose  religion  greatly 
resembled  the  strict  monotheism  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  Tiiis  antipathy, 
which  was  only  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  manifest  itself,  blazed  out 
after  an  unfortunate  expedition  of  Cambvses  against  Ethiopia.  Instead 
of  ascending  the  Nile  as  far  as  Napata,  1»e  haa  taken  the  shorter  route 
of  the  desert. 

The  provisions  gave  out,  and  his  soldiers  were  reduced  to  devouring  each 
other.  He  returned,  having  lost  many  men,  and  then  learnt  the  complete 
destruction  of  another  army  which  he  had  sent  against  the  Ammonians  and 
which  had  been  entombed  under  whirlwinds  of  sand.  He  was  exasperated  at 
this  disaster,  and,  as  the  Egyptians  naturally  attributed  it  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods,  his  fury  turned  against  the  Egyptian  religion. 
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From  Assuan  to  Thebes  and  from  Thebes  to  Memphis,"  says  Marietta* 
**]ie  marked  his  route  by  ruin :  the  templee  were  devastated,  the  tomba  of 
the  Idngs  were  opened  and j^Uaged."  Tbe  mummy  of  Queen  Ankhnes,  wife 
of  Aahmea,  was  torn  from  its  sarcophagus  in  the  depths  of  a  funeral  vault 
behind  the  Kamesseum,  and  burned  as  that  of  Aahmes  himself  had  been. 
When  thia  aarcophugus,  which  is  now  in  London,  waa  diacovered  by  a  French 
officer,  remains  of  charred  bonea  were  found  in  it,  aocovding  to  Ghampollion 
Figcac,  some  of  them  preserving  truces  of  gilding. 

**  Cambyses  liaviiig  returned  to  Memphis,''  says  Herodotus,  "  the  god 
Apis,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Epaphos,  manifested  himself  to  the  Egyptians. 
As  Boon  aa  be  bad  abown  bimaelf,  they  donned  their  richest  clothing  and 
made  great  rejoicings.  Cambyaes,  believing  that  they  were  rejoicing  at  the 
ill-8uccess  c«f  liis  arms,  called  the  magistrates  of  Memphis  before  him,  and 
asked  tltem  why,  having  exhibited  no  joy  the  first  time  tliat  they  saw  him 
in  tiieir  town,  they  were  exhibiting  ao  mucb  of  it  aince  his  return  and.  after 
he  bad  loat  'past  oi  bia  army.  Tlicy  told  him  that  their  god,  who  was  gen* 
erally  very  long  in  appearing,  had  just  manifested  himself,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  this  cpipliany  hy  public  festivities. 
Cambyses,  hearing  tliis,  said  that  they  lied,  and  punished  tiicm  with  death 
for  liara.  When  tbey  bad  been  killed  be  sent  tor  the  prieatato  come  into 
his  presence,  and,  having  received  the  same  answer  from  them,  be  toid  tbem 
tliat  if  any  god  showed  himself  familiarly  to  the  Egyptians,  he  would  not 
hide  liimself  from  him,  and  he  ordered  them  to  bring  Apis  to  him.  The 
priesta  immediately  went  in  aearcb  of  bim. 

"  This  Ajiis,  who  is  the  same  as  Epapbos,  is  born  of  a  COW  which  can  bear 
no  further  oft'spring.  The  Egyptians  say  that  this  cow  roncpives  Apis  by 
lightning,  which  descends  from  heaven,  ^riiese  are  the  distinguishing  signs 
of  tlie  calf  they  call  Apis :  it  is  black,  and  bears  a  white  s(|uare  on  its 
forehead ;  it  baa  tbe  figure  of  an  eagle  on  ita  back,  on  ita  tongue  tbat  of  a 
beetle,  and  the  hairs  of  its  tail  are  double. 

"  As  soon  as  the  priest  had  brought  Apia,  Cambyses,  like  a  maniac,  drew 
his  sword  to  pierce  its  belly,  but  only  struck  its  thigh.  Then,  beginning  to 
kugh,  he  eaid  to  the  priests : 

"  *  O  blockheads,  are  there  such  gods,  made  of  flesh  and  blood  and  suscep- 
tibh^  to  the  stroke  of  steel?  This  god  is  well  worthy  of  the  Egyi)tians,  but  you 
shall  liave  no  cause  to  rejoice  for  having  attempted  to  laugh  at  our  expense.* 

♦*  Thereupon  he  liad  them  whipped  by  those  deputed  for  that  purpose, 
and  ordered  aucb  Egyptians  as  were  found  celebrating  a  festival  to  be  uain. 
Thus  the  festivities  ceased  and  the  priests  were  punished.  Apis,  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  languished,  lying  in  the  temple,  and  when  he  was  dead  the 
priests  buried  him,  unknown  lo  Cambyses.  As  to  him,  who  was  already 
wanting  in  good  aense,  he  was  from  that  time  smitten  witb  madness,  tlie 
Egyptians  say,  in  punishment  of  his  crime." 

Amoncr  the  funeral  steles  of  tlie  Apis,  found  bv  Mariette  in  the  exca- 
vations  of  the  Serapcum  at  Memphis,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  the  Louvre,  are  two  connected  with  the  facts  recounted  by 
Herodotus  :  one,  whose  inscription  is  almi^t  illegible,  contained  the  epitapb 
of  the  Apis  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  and  was  born,  as  it  seems, 
in  th»'  twenty-fifth  year  of  Aahmes.    We  possess,  the  catalogue  says,  his 


tbe  bull  who  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  Dariua. 

We  tbink,"Bays  M .  de  Rouge, that  this  is  tbe  same  Apis  whom  Cambyses, 
iniiia  fury,  wounded  when,  on  bia  return  from  tbe  unfortunate  Etbiopiaii 

H.  Mr.  —  VOL.  I.  O 


The  other  is  the  epitaph  of 
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6Xp6ditioni  be  foand  the  Egyptians  abandoning  themselves  to  the  rejoic  iiign 
which  accompanied  the  festivities  of  the  theophany  of  a  new  Apis  (iti  518  n.G,).'* 
If  this  be  so,  this  Apis  must  have  survived  his  wound  nearly  five  years. 

Darius  wished  to  repair  the  mistaken  of  his  predecessor,  and  tried  to 
conoiliate  the  Egyptians.  He  put  to  death  the  satrap  Aryandes,  whoie 
tyranny  was  already  provoking  revolts,  and,  learning  that  the  Apis  had  just 
died,  he  joined  in  the  public  niourninrr  and  promised  one  hundred  talents  of 
cold  to  whoever  should  tind  a  new  Apis.  He  visited  the  great  temple  of 
Ftah  and  would  haye  placed  his  statue  there  beside  that  of  Sesostris 
[Ramses  II].  The  priests  told  him  that  he  had  not  yet  equalled  the  exploits 
of  Sesostris,  since  he  liad  not  subdued  the  Scythians.  Darius  was  not  offended 
at  this  exhibition  o[  national  pride  ;  he  answered  simply  that  if  he  lived  ad 
long  as  Sesostris  he  would  endeavour  to  equal  him.  Ilo  had  a  great  temple 
d  Amen,  whose  ntins  still  exist»  built  in  the  oasis  of  Thebes.  Finally, 
he  finished  the  canal  of  communication  which  Seti  I  and  Neku  II  had  wished 
to  establish  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Accordinfif  to  Diodortis,his 
memory  was  venerated  by  the  Egyxjtians,  who  placed  him  in  the  number  of 
their  great  legislators. 

The  kings  of  Persia  who  form  the  XXVIIth  Dynasty  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  making  themselves  accepted  by  Egypt.  They  had  not, 
like  the  Sheplierd  kings,  adopted  her  religion,  her  language,  her  writing,  and 
her  mauners,  and  therefore  they  were  always  foreigners  to  her.  Their 
dominion  was  rarely  oppressive,  and  yet  it  was  interrupted  by  insurrections 
which  always  found  a  support  in  the  Greek  repul)lies. 

After  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Eq:yj»t  nn overed  her  independence 
under  three  native  dynasties,  the  XXVlIIih,  the  XXIXth,  and  the  XXXth. 
But  she  lost  it  sixty-four  years  after,  through  the  cowardice  of  her  king,  who 
fled  into  Ethiopia  without  fighting,  as  Meiie])tah  had  fled  Ix  fore  the  Unclean. 
Ei:y})t  was  a  second  time  conquered  hy  the  Persian8>and  Ochus  rmewed  the 
foiiies  and  pillaging  ot  Cambyses         B.C. ).i> 

The  XXVIIIth  Dynasty  is  regarded  as  consisting  of  one  king  only,  since 
at  his  death  the  rule  passed  to  the  princes  of  Mendes.  This  kini^  w  as  Amen- 
rut  (Amyrtffius),  40r)-nOO  B.C.,  son  of  l*ansiris  and  grandson  of  that  Aniyr- 
tieus  who  was  the  ally  of  Jnarus  of  Libya.  Amen-rut  revolted  against  Persiai 
and  became  independent  on  the  death  of  Darius  II. 

Niar-fasrrut  I,  prinoe  of  Mendes  (399-398),  succeeded  Amen-rut.  He  and 
his  successors  —  Ilaker  (393-380),  Psamut  (380),  and  Nia^w-rut  II  (3T9)  — 
form  the  XXIXth  Dynasty,  and  continued,  by  the  allianoes  with  Persia's 
enemies,  to  maintain  the  native  rule  of  Eg3'x^t. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  twder  the  XXXth  Dynasty,  which  ruled 
at  Sebennytus.  Under  the  first  king,  Nekht-IIor-heb  (Neotanebo  I),  the 
Persians,  two  hundred  thousand  stroncj',  made  a  desperate  attempt,  with  the 
helj)  of  the  Greek  general  Ijjhierates  and  twenty  thousand  of  his  count rv- 
men,  to  invade  the  Delta,  but  Neotunebt>  defeated  them  near  Meudes.  This 
victory  secured  peace  and  independence  to  Egypt  for  a  term  of  years,  daring 
which  art  and  commerce  revived. 

Tachn^'  reign  was  short  (30-1—361),  and  he  had  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal troubles  to  deal  with.  He  died  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxcs. 
Kekht>neb-ef  (Neotanebo  II),  861-340,  brought  his  d3ma8ty  and  the  empire 
of  the  Pharoahs,  after  a  duration  of  over  four  thousand  >  c)ars,  to  an  ena  by 
succumbing  to  the  Persians  under  Ochus  (Artaxerxes  Iliya 

It  is  not  srirprisinj^  that,  after  the.  eitfht  %  «';irs  thii  iiil;^  \s!!ir]i  »iiMT>nd 
Persian  dyuasLy  lasted,  ^iiuxaudei"  aiiouid  imvu  beun  rcueived  us  u  iibcrutop 
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and  proclaimed  son  of  Amen,  that  is  to  say,  legitimate  successor  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt.  The  most  able  of  his  generals,  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus,  founded  a  dynasty  which  may,  in  spite  of  its  foreign  origin,  be  con- 
sidered as  national  as  that  of  the  liamessides  or  of  the  Saitic  kings.  Greek 
influence  did  not  make  itself  felt  outside  Alexandria.  The  Lagides  respected 
the  religions  and  customs  of  Egypt,  which  became  the  most  important  of  the 
Greek  kingdoms,  while  still  preserving  her  original  civilisation.  She  even 
preserved  it  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  and  if  we  did  not  read  the  inscrip- 
tions, we  could  never  guess  that  the  temples  of  Esneh,  of  Edfu,  of  Dende- 
rah,  and  of  Philao  belong  to  the  time  of  tiie  Lagides,  the  Cajsars,  and  the 
Antonines.  Enfolded  in  the  great  Roman  unity,  Egypt  did  not  regret 
her  independence.  Alexandria  was  the  second  town  of  the  world,  the 
capital  of  the  East.  The  philosophic  movement  of  wliich  it  wiis  the  seat 
entered  as  an  important  factor  into  the  elaboration  of  Christian  dogma. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  new  religion  was  the  death-blow  of  old  Egypt, 
for  a  people  is  dead  when  it  has  denied  its  gods.  The  edicts  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  dealt  the  last  blow  to 
Egyptian  art.  Those  monuments  which  were  not  entirely  destroyed  were 
distorted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  worship. 

Then  came  the  Mussulman  conquest,  which  waged  further  war  against 
the  ruins  Finally,  in  our  days,  the  introduction  of  Western  civilisation 
into  Egypt  has  done  the  monuments  more  harm  than  all  the  rest.  When 
the  viceroy  wishes  to  build  a  barrack  or  a  sugar  factory,  he  takes  stones 
from  the  temples  ;  it  saves  expense. 

Thus  is  accomplished  the  sad  prediction  of  the  Egyptian  philosopher 
whose  works  bear  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  : 

**  O  Egypt,  Egypt,  there  shall  remain  of  thy  religion  but  vague  stories 
which  posterity  will  refuse  to  believe,  and  words  graven  in  stone  recounting 
thy  piety.  The  Scythian,  the  Indian,  or  some  other  barbarous  neighbour 
shall  dwell  in  Egypt.  The  Divinity  shall  reascend  into  the  heaven.  And 
Egypt  shall  be  a  desert,  widowed  of  men  and  gods."* 
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If  1  wished  to  charactorise  in  ouu  won!  the  peculiar  hparins  an<l  nil- 
ing  elemoiit  of  the  Egyptian  iniiid  —  howeviT  unsuliRfacUiry  in  other 
reflpecta  soch  general  designationg  may  be — I  should  say  Uiat  the  in- 
telwotnal  eminence  of  that  people  wm  In  Ita  eelentffle  pfofimdlty^ia 
aa  nnderBtanding  that  penetrated  or  sought  to  penetrate  by  magic  into 
al)  the  depths  and  msrsteriee  of  nature,  even  into  their  most  hidden 
thjn.  So  thnrouiihiy  sciciUitic  was  the  whole  leaning;  and  character 
of  the  Egyptian  mind,  that  even  Uio  architecture  of  this  jH-ople  had  an 
astronomical  import,  even  far  more  than  that  of  the  other  nations  uf 
early  antiqui^.  1  have  already  bad  ocoa8lo&  to  speak  of  the  deep  and 
mysterious  signifleation  of  thetr  treatment  of  the  dead.  In  aJl  ths 
natural  sciences,  in  mathcmatira.  astronomy,  and  even  in  medicine^ 
they  were  the  masters  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  even  the  profoundcst  thinkers 
among  the  latt«r,  tlic  I'ythacnreaii-^,  and  afterwanls  the  p:roat  I'lato 
•  himself,  derived  from  them  the  tirst  element of  their  doctrines,  or 
caught  at  least  the  first  outline  of  their  mi.  ii  v  jwculatlons.  fiton^ 
too,  in  the  birtliplace  of  hieroglyphic!,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  mye* 
teriaa;  and  Kgypt  haa  at  all  tlmea  been  the  native  eooutry  of  many 
tme,  aa  wdl  aa  ol  many  &lae,  leoiets.  — Sohuosi.. 

Customs  that  differ  f ruia  our  own  always  seem  strange  customs.  So  the 
Egyptians,  viewed  from,  a  latter-da7  European  or  American  standpoint,  seem 
a  very  strai^e  people.    And  it  bein^  easy  to  generalise  from  insufficient 

data,  many  notions  regarding  the  Egyjjtian.s  luive  become  current  which 
appear  not  to  represent  tliat  people  lus  they  really  were.  The  more  the 
monuments  are  studied,  and  the  closer  we  get  to  the  real  life  of  the  peoples 
of  antiquity,  the  less  strange  these  peoples  appear. 

Indeed,  wlien  we  come  to  appreciate  their  life  as  it  really  was,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  "  natural  "  and  human  it  all  aj)pears.  Certain  peculiarities  there 
irere,  to  be  sure,  with  each  people  and  with  each  successive  age  j  but  in  the 
broad  view  the  peoples  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  are  best  nnderstood  if 
tve  think  of  them  as  very  similar  to  ourselves  in  the  general  sweep  of  their 
feelings,  desires,  and  thoughts.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  seen  that  the 
modern  Egyptologist  has  quite  dispelled  the  notion,  once  prevalent,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  a  solemn,  morose  people,  thinking  only  of  the  life  to  oome. 
The  truer  view,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  that  they  were  a  peculiarly 
social,  pleasure-loving  people.  The  ohsers^ance  of  certain  religious  rites, 
which  make  such  au  impression  upon  us  because  they  diiOter  from  our  own 

IM 
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WsUms  in  this  regard,  doubtless  did  not  appear  to  them  to  have  at  All  the 
aignificance  we  ascribe  to  them. 

Bven  in  matters  which  seem  to  be  most  strikingly  borne  out  by  the 
records  of  the  monuments,  it  is  easy  to  entertain  a  misconception  if  one 

presses  too  closely  the  idea  that  the  traits  thus  discovered  belong  exclu- 
gively  to  a  particular  people.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  that  conservatism 
which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  predominant  trait  of  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Egyptians.  GonserratiTe  they  surely  were.  But  so  is  every 
other  living  creature  that  remains  long  in  a  single  unvarying  habitat.  The 
basis  of  civilisation  is  the  conservatism  which  leads  each  generation  to  cling 
fast  to  the  customs  it  had  inherited.  The  history  of  customs,  of  language, 
of  religions,  in  short  of  all  culture,  shows  how  tenaciously  every  people,  after 
a  certain  stage,  has  held  to  the  traditions  of  its  past. 

It  seems  as  if  a  people,  like  an  individual  species  of  animal,  reaches  sooner 
or  later  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  reg-ard  to  its  environment,  and  will  change 
DO  furtixer,  except  us  the  environment  chauges.  Now  in  E^ypt  the  pliysical 
environment  appeara  to  have  changed  but  little  within  historic  times,  and 
the  geographical  conditions  were  such  that  the  people  there  were  afforded  a 
high  de|:^ree  of  isolation  from  outside  influences.  Hence  the  obsenred  slow- 
sess  of  change  in  the  customs  of  this   strange  people. 

Yet,  eren  admitting  all  this,  one  must  not,  as  we  have  suggested,  press  the 
point  of  Egyptian  conaerratism  too  far.  The  most  casual  glance  along  the  line 
of  their  history  shows  many  notable  changes  in  their  radical  customs  irom  age 
to  age,  even  in  the  relatively  short  period  open  to  our  inspection.  There 
were  times  wlien  great  pyramids  and  temples  were  all  the  vogue;  other 
times  when  they  were  quite  ignored. 

Even  the  custom  of  embalming  the  dead,  so  striking  a  peculiarity,  was 
more  or  less  subject  to  fluctuating  fashions. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  period  of  Egyptian  history  open  to  our 
inmeetion,  from  the  beginning  of  secure  lecoras  till  the  final  overthrow 
and  disappearance  of  old  Egypt  as  a  natinn,  was,  according  to  an  average 
chronolog}',  only  ahout  twenty-five  hundred,  or  three  thousand  years.  Now 
it  is  an  open  question  wliether,  for  every  Egyptian  idea  or  custom  that 
remained  even  relatively  fixed  throughout  this  period,  one  could  not  find 
current  to-day  among  the  most  progressive  nations  of  the  world  an  analo- 

fous  idea  or  custom,  that  could  prove  at  least  iis  long  a  pedigree.    To  cite 
ut  a  single  illustration,  evrry  civilised  nation  on  the  globe  to-day  has  its 
whole  being  as  closely  bomid  up  with  religious  observances  as  was  the  being 
of  the  Egyptian  commonwealth.   And  wuh  a  single  exception  the  leligioni 
systems  in  question  have  held  sway  over  their  aubjects,  substantiall} 
unchanged,  for  a  period  as  long  as  the  entire  s^eep  of  Egyptian  history 
under  consideration.    Confucianism,  Brahminisui,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  Judaism, — each  is  hoary  with  the  weight  of  something  like  thirt) 
centurios ;  each  had  its  origin  in  an  age  of  superstition  which  uv  im;  pi  out 
to  think  far  inferior  to  our  own  "enlightened  "  time  ;  yet  each  luAds  its  mill- 
ions of  devotees  as  rigidly  and  as  inexorably  as  ever  Egyptian  was  held  by 
the  cult  of  Osiris.    liearing  this  single  illustration  in  mind,  we  shall  be 
able  to  view  the  Egyptian  *^  conservatism '*  more  truljr,  as  an  example  of 
a  universal  human  trait,  lather  than  aa  the  peculiarity  of  a  strange** 
people. 

Although  we  have  emphasised  the  view  that  the  Egyptians  were  very 
much  like  other  peoples  in  their  fundamental  txaita  of  chaneter  and  habiti^ 
it  must  not  he  overlooked  that  there  is  a  pretty  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
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to  be  drawn  between  the  customs  of  Oriental  and  Wefltem  national  and  that 
the  Egyptians  were  essentiallj  Orientals. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  KING 

One  of  the  most  typical  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  mind  is  a  deference 
to  authoriW  signalised  in  the  ready  acceptance  of  an  autocratic  government. 
Doubtiiess  it  never  oceanred  to  any  Egyptian  that  liomiffht  do  away  with  kinn 
altogether.  The  conception  of  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  state  was  so  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  pr  oplr  ,  that  the  very  poasibility  of  a  state  with* 
out  an  autocratic  lipad  could  scarcely  be  conceivea. 

But  in  readmg  of  the  extreme  deference  shown  to  the  kings  of  Egypti 
one  ia  likeW  to  gain  a  miaconoeption  of  their  actual  status.  We  have  been 
tauffht  txautionally  to  regard  the  Egyptians  as  a  meek,  peace-loving  people, 
profoundly  imbued  with  relicrions  sentiments,  and  accristomed  to  look  upon 
their  king  as  almost  a  god,  and  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  Such  indeed 
was  doubtless  the  fact  as  regards  external  and  tangible  oonditlona,  and  no 
doubt  the  average  Egyptian  conceived  the  kingly  authority  aa  something 
altoo;nt!icr  sjicretl.  But  beneath  the  surface  of  rmirt  life  everywhere  there  is 
a  counter  current  which  the  monarch  himself  can  never  disregard,  liowcver 
little  its  existence  is  recognised  by  the  generality  of  his  subjects.  Professor 
Erman  has  emphasised  with  great  astuteness  the  effect  of  these  hidden  influ- 
ences upon  the  real  life  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  He  contends  that  the  con- 
ditions surroundinn;  the  Egyptian  court  were  not  different  from  those  about 
the  thrones  of  other  Oriental  monarchs,  and  he  points  out  with  cpreat  vivid- 
ness the  distinotion  between  the  theoretical  and  the  teal  ^ition  oi  the  sover- 
eign. Theoretically,  the  king  is  absolutely  suprase ;  his  will  is  law,  all  the 
property  is  his  ;  even  the  liyes  of  his  subjects  are  at  his  mercy.  But  practi- 
cally, the  situation  is  quite  different.  Old  counsellors  of  the  king's  father  are 
at  hand  whose  bidding  is  obeyed  by  the  clerks  and  otlicials  j  old  rich  families 
must  be  pandered  to ;  tlie  generals  of  the  troops  have  a  real  power  that  must 
be  respected ;  and  the  priests  are  an  ever  present  restriction  upon  royal 
authority.  Then  there  are  always  relatives  who  aspire  to  the  throne.  Among 
the  large  families  of  Oriental  despots  it  is  always  something  of  a  lottery  as  to 
whidi  diild  succeeds  to  power,  and  there  are  snre  to  be  mothers  who  feel  that 
their  offspring  have  been  slighted.  Tlie  familiar  stories  of  the  mothets  of 
Solomon  and  of  Cynis  tliL'  Younger  illustmte  the  jioint. 

*'  Even  the  very  potent  rulera,"  says  Trofessor  Erman,  "  were  constantly 
in  dread  of  their  own  relatives,  as  was  shown  by  the  protocol  of  a  trial  for 
high  treason.  The  reign  of  Ramses  III  was  certainly  brilliant;  the  country 
was  finally  at  peace,  and  the  priesthood  had  been  won  over  by  enormous 
Kifts  and  by  temple-building.  The  aspect  of  his  reij^u  was  iis  bright  as  could 
be.  And  yet  there  reigned  also  under  him  the  fearful  powers  that  wrecked 
each  of  these  dynasties,  and  it  .was  pethaps  due  only  to  a  happy  chance  that 
he  himself  escaped.  In  his  own  harem  treason  rose,  headed  by  a  distinguished 
woman  of  the  name  of  Tlii,  who  was  undoubtedly  of  royal  blood,  if  indeed 
she  were  not  either  his  mother  or  his  stepmother.  Which  prince  hud  been 
chosen  as  pretender  for  the  crown,  we  do  not  know  (a  pseudonym  is  given 
in  the  papyrus),  but  we  see  how  far  the  matter  had  gone  before  discovery ; 
twice  the  women  of  the  harem  wrote  to  their  mothers  and  brothers,  '  Arouse 
the  people,  and  bestir  the  hostile  spirits  to  begin  hostilities  against  the  king.' 
One  of  the  women  wrote  then  to  her  broUier,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
Ethiopia,  and  ddinitely  bade  him  come  and  fight  the  king.   When  one  sees 
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how  man  J  high  officials  shsred  in  the  treason  or  knew  of  it,  one  spinreciates 

the  danger  ovorlmnging  such  an  oriental  kingdom." 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  corrective  view  in  mind  in  considering  the 
position  of  the  Egyptian  king  as  suggested  by  the  monumental  inscriptions 
and  pictures.  But  this  view  does  not  at  all  alter  the  fact  that  the  people  at 
large  were  absolutely  subservient  to  the  idea  of  kingship.  Certain  individuals 
might  strive  to  overthrow  any  particular  monarch,  but  it  was  only  that  they 
might  set  up  another.  The  idea  of  doing  away  with  monarchy  itself  never 
entered  tiieir  heads.  That  idea  was  born  upon  European  soil,  long  after  the 
power  of  ancient  Egypt  had  departed. 

It  is  an  easy  step  from  monarchs  to  armies  and  war  methods,  although  in 
Egypt  the  relationship  was  not  so  close  and  intimate  as  in  the  case  of  man^ 
other  nations.  We  have  seen  all  along  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  pre-emi- 
nently  a  warlike  people,  yet,  first  and  last,  war  entered  very  largely  into  their 
life  history  as  with  every  other  nation,  and  there  was  one  period  under  the  New 
Kingdom  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Egyptians  became  a  conquering  people. 
As  the  chief  monarch  of  this  epoch,  Ramses  1 1  was  ^i^eatly  given  to  record- 
ing his  own  deeds  in  monumental  foshion,  yery  fuU  data  are  at  hand  for 
mterpreting  the  war  methods  of  the  people  during  this  epoch.  Thwe  is 
nothing  particularly  unique  about  these  methods.  The  Egyptian  army  con- 
sisted principally  of  militia  armed  with  bows  and  javelins.  The  cavalry, 
consisting  of  companies  of  charioteers,  was  led  by  the  king  himself.  Eques- 
trianahip  had  not  yet  entered  into  warfare.  In  sieges,  scaling-ladders  and 
battering-rams  were  used.  The  monuments  show  us  that  the  soldiers  were 
drilled  to  the  sound  of  bugles  quite  in  the  modern  fashion.  In  a  word,  there 
was  nothing  particularly  to  distinguish  the  war  customs  of  the  Egyptians  of 
the  XVIIIui  and  XlXth  Dynasties  from  those  of  other  nations  of  theiT  time, 
tod  these  methods,  ar  we  shall  have  oocaaioii  to  see,  were  not  greatly  improved 
upon  until  about  a  thousand  years  later,  when  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  as 
trained  by  Philip  and  Alexander  along  lines  first  laid  out  by  the  great  Theban 
Epaminondas,  introduced  a  new  element  into  warfare.* 

The  king  was  the  representative  of  the  deity,  and  his  royal  authority 
was  directly  derived  from  the  gods.  He  was  the  liead  of  the  religion  and 
of  the  state ;  he  wiis  the  judge  and  lawgiver ;  and  he  commanded  the  army 
and  led  it  to  war.  It  was  his  right  and  his  olhce  to  preside  over  the  sacri- 
fices, and  pour  out  libations  to  the  gods;  and,  wheneyer  he  was  present, 
he  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  officiating  high  priest. 

The  sceptre  was  hereditary ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  direct  heir  failing, 
the  claims  for  succession  were  determined  by  proximity  of  parentage,  or 
by  right  of  marriage.  The  king  was  always  either  of  the  military  or 
priestly  oUus,  and  the  princes  also  belonged  to  one  of  them. 

The  army  or  the  priesthood  were  the  two  professions  followed  by  all  men 
of  rank,  the  navy  not  being  an  exclusive  service;  and  the  "long  ships  of 
Sesostris  "  and  other  kings  were  commanded  by  generals  and  officers  taken 
from  the  army,  as  was  the  eustom  of  the  Turks,  and  some  others  in  modem 
Europe  to  a  very  recent  time.  The  law,  too,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ; 
so  that  there  were  only  two  professions.  Most  of  the  kings,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  of  the  military  class,  and  during  the  glorious  days  of  Egyp> 
thui  history,  the  younger  prinees  generally  adopted  tiie  same  profession. 
Many  held  offices  also  in  the  royal  household,  some  of  the  most  nonouraUa 
of  which  were  fan-bearers  on  the  right  of  their  father,  royal  scribes,  superin- 
tendents of  the  granaries,  or  of  the  land,  and  treasurers  of  the  king ;  and  they 
were  generals  of  the  cavalry,  archers,  and  other  corps,  or  admiTals  of  the  fleet. 
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Princes  were  diRti'nq-uishpfl  by  a  badge  hanging  from  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  inclosed,  or  represented,  the  lock  of  hair  emblematic  of  a  "  son  " ;  in 
imitation  of  the  youthful  god  Horus,  the  son  of.  Isis  and  Osiris,"  who  was 
held  forth  as  the  model  for  all  princes,  and  the  type  of  royal  virtue.  For 
though  the  Egy])tians  shaved  the  head,  and  wore  wigs  or  other  coverings  to 
the  head,  children  were  permitted  to  leave  certain  locks  of  hair;  and  if  the' 
sons  of  kings,  long  before  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  had  abandoned 
thie  youthful  cu^m,  the  badge  was  attached  to  their  head-dress  as  a  mark 
of  their  rank  aa  jprinces ;  or  to  show  that  they  had  not,  during  the  lifetime  of 
their  father,  arnved  at  kinghood  ;  on  the  same  principle  that  a  Spanisli^ 
prince,  of  whatever  age,  continues  to  be  styled  an  "infant." 

And  it  is  a  curloua  fact  that  this  ancient  people  had  already  adopted  the 
principle,  that  the  kin^  ^  could  do  no  wrong*':  and  while  he  was  exonerated 
from  blame,  every  curse  and  evil  were  denounced  against  his  ministers,  and 
those  advisers  wlio  had  given  liim  injurious  counsel.  The  idea,  too,  of  the 
king  "  never  dying  "  was  contained  in  their  common  formula  of  life  having 
been  given  him  forever.*' 

Love  and  respect  were  not  merely  shown  to  the  sovereign  during  his 
lifetime,  but  were  continued  to  his  memory  after  his  deatli  :  ana  the 
manner  in  which  his  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  tended  to  show, 
that,  though  their  benefactor  was  no  more,  they  retained  a  grateful  sense  of 
his  goodness,  and  admiration  for  his  virtues. 

The  Kgy[)tian8  are  said  to  have  been  divided  into  castes,  similar  to  those 
of  India  ;  but  though  a  marked  line  of  distinction  was  maintained  between 
the  different  ranks  of  society,  they  appear  rather  to  have  been  classes  than 
castes,  and  a  man  did  not  necessarily  follow  the  precise  occupation  of  hia 
father.  Sons,  it  is  true,  usually  adopted  the  same  precession  or  trade  aa 
their  parent,  and  the  rank  of  each  depended  on  his  occupation  ;  but  the 
children  of  a  priest  frequently  chose  the  army  for  their  profession,  and 
those  of  a  military  man  could  belong  to  the  priesthood. 

The  priests  and  military  men  held  the  highest  position  in  the  country 
after  the  family  of  the  king,  and  from  them  were  chosen  his  ministers  and 
conlidetitial  advisers,  ^^the  wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh,"  and  all  the  principal 
officers  of  state. 

The  priests  consisted  of  various  grades — as  the  chief  priests,  or  pontiffs ; 

the  prophets ;  judges  ;  sacred  scribes ;  the  aphragistsB,  who  examined  the 
victims  for  sacrifice  ;  the  stolista*,  dressers,  or  keepers  of  the  sacred  rolx's; 
tiie  bearers  uf  the  shrines,  banners,  and  other  holy  emblems ;  the  sacred 
sculptors,  draughtsmen,  and  masons ;  the  embalmers ;  tiie  keepers  of  ■aondl 
animals  ;  and  various  officers  employed  in  the  processions  and  other  religious  • 
ceremonies  ;  under  whom  were  the  l)eadles,  and  inferior  functionaries  of  the 
temple.  There  was  also  the  king's  own  priest  ;  and  the  royal  scribes  were 
chosen  either  from  the  sacerdotal  or  the  military  class.  W^omen  were  not 
excluded  from  certain  offices  in  the  temple ;  they  were  priestesses  o£  the 
gods,  of  the  kings  and  queens,  and  they  had  many  employments  connected 
with  religion. 

The  long  duration  of  their  system,  and  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
regarded  hy  the  people,  may  also  plead  some  excuse  for  it ;  and  while  the 
function  of  judgesand  theadministrationof  the  laws  gave  them  un  usual  power, 
they  had  an  apparent  claim  to  those  offices,  from  hiLviriL^^  hppn  the  framers  of 
the  codes  of  morality,  and  of  the  laws  they  superintended,  instead  of  setting 
themselves  aboVe  tlie  king,  and  making  him  succumb  to  their  power,  like  the 
unprincipled  Ethiopian  pontifiis,  they  acknowledged  him  as  the  head  of  tho 
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Telippon  and  the  state  ;  nor  were  they  above  tlie  law  ;  no  one  of  them,  nor 
even  the  king  himself,  could  govern  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  will  ; 
his  conduct  was  amenable  to  an  ordeal  of  his  subjects  at  his  death,  the  people 
bein^  allowed  to  accuse  him  of  misffOTerimient,  and  to  prevent  his  beug 
buried  in  his  tomb  on  the  day  of  his  umeral. 

But  though  the  regulations  of  the  priesthood  may  have  suited  tlic  Egyp- 
tians in  early  times,  certain  institutions  being  adapted  to  men  in  particular 
States  of  society,  they  erred  in  encouraging  a  belief  in  legends  they  knew  to 
he  nntrue,  instead  of  purifying  and  elevating  the  religious  views  of  the 
people,  and  committed  tlio  fault  of  considering  tlicir  unbending  s^'stem  per- 
fect, and  suited  to  all  times.  Abuses  therefore  crept  in  ;  eiedulity,  already 
shamefully  encouraged,  increiised  to  such  an  extent  that  it  enslaved  the  mind, 
and  paralysed  nien*8  reasoning  powers ;  and  the  result  waa  that  the  Egyp- 
tians gave  way  to  the  grosseat  aupeistitiona*  which  at  length  excited  univerni 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  priests  were  the  niilitarv.  To  them  was  assigned 
one  of  the  three  portions  into  which  the  land  of  Egypt  was  divided  by  an 
edict  of  Sesostris  [Ramaes  II],  in  order,  sa^'s  Diodorus,  "that  those  who 
exposed  themselves  to  danger  in  the  field  nnght  be  mnvv  ready  to  undergo 
the  hazards  of  -war,  from  the  interest  tlipy  felt  in  tlie  country  as  occupiers  of 
the  soil;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  cunnait  the  safety  of  the  community  to 
those  who  possessed  nothing  which  they  were  interested  in  preserving.** 
Each  soldier,  whether  on  duty  or  no,  was  allowed  twelve  arnxse  of  land 
(a  little  more  than  eight  English  acres),  free  from  all  charge;  and  another 
important  privilege  was,  that  no  soldier  could  be  cast  into  prison  for  debt ; 
Bocohoris  [Bakenranf]  the  framer  of  this  law,  considering  that  it  would  be 
dangi  i  (  i  ,i>  to  allow  the  civil  power  the  right  of  arresting  those  who  were  the 
chief  defence  of  the  state.  They  were  insfnu  ted  from  their  youth  in  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  soldiers,  and  truined  in  all  tlie  exf^rr-isfs  that 
fitted  them  for  an  active  career  ;  and  a  sort  o£  military  schuui  appears  to 
have  been  establidied  for  the  purpose. 

Each  man  was  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  the  neottsary  arms,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  and  everything  requisite  for  a  campaign  ;  and  he  was 
expected  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  taking  the  tield  when  required, 
or  for  garrison  duty.  The  principal  garrisons  were  posted  in  the  fortified 
towns  of  Pelusium,  Marea,  Eileithyia,  Ueracleopolis,  Syene,  Elephantine, 
and  other  intermediate  places  ;  and  a  largo  portion  of  the  army  was  fre- 
quently called  upon,  by  the  warlike  monarchs,  to  invade  a  foreign  country, 
or  to  suppress  those  rebellions  whicli  occasionally  broke  out  in  the  conquered 
provinces* 

The  whole  military  force,  consisting  of  410,000,  was  divided  into  two 
corps,  the  Calasiries  and  Hermotybies.  They  furnished  a  body  of  men  to 
do  the  duty  of  royal  guards,  1000  of  each  being  annually  selected  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  eaeh  soldier  had  an  additional  ulowanoe  of  five  ndnm  of 
bread,  with  two  of  beef,  and  four  aruitert  of  wine,"  as  daily  rations,  during 
the  period  of  his  service. 

The  Calasiries  {Klashr}  were  the  most  numerous,  and  amounted  to 
250,000  men,  at  the  time  that  Egypt  was  most  populous.  They  inhabited 
the  nomes  of  Thebes,  Bubastis,  Aphthts,  Tanis,  Mendes,  Sebennytus,  Ath- 
ribis,  Pharbiethus,  Thrauis,  Onupnis,  Anysis,  and  tlie  Isle  of  Myeci)horis, 
which  was  opposite  Bubastis  ;  and  the  Hermotybies,  who  lived  in  those 
of  Busiris,  Sais,  Chemmis,  Papremis,  the  Isle  of  Prosopitis,  and  tht^  half 
of  Natho,  made  up  the  xemaining  160,000.  It  waa  here  that  they  abode 
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while  retired  from  military  service,  and  in  these  nomes  their  farms  or 
portions  of  land  were  situated,  which  tended  to  encourage  habita  of  indos- 
try,  and  keep  up  a  taste  for  active  employment. 

Besides  the  native  corps  they  had  mercenary  troops,  who  were  enrolled 
either  from  the  nations  in  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  or  from  those  who 
had  been  conquered  by  them.  They  were  divided  into  regiments,  some- 
times disciplined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians,  though  allowed  to 
retain  their  arms  and  costume ;  but  they  were  not  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  native  troops ;  they  had  no  land,  and  merely  received  pay,  like  other 
hire  soldiers.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as  mercenaries;  and  the  million 
of  men  he  mentions  must  have  included  these  foreign  auxiliaries.  When 
formally  enrolled  in  the  array,  they  were  considered  a  part  of  it,  and  ac- 
companied the  victorious  legions  on  their  return  from  foreign  conquest; 
and  they  sometimes  assisted  in  performing  garrison  duty  in  £gypt,  m  the 
place  of  those  Egyptian  troops  which  were  left  to  guard  the  conquersd 
provinces. 

The  strength  of  the  army  consisted  in  archers,  whose  skill  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  tiie  Egyptians,  as  of  our  own  ancestors ;  and  their 
importance  is  shown  by  the  Egyptian    soldier*'  being  represented  as  an 

archer  kneeling,  often  preceded  by  the  word  Klashr,  converted  by  Herod- 
otus into  Calasirit.  They  fought  either  on  foot  or  in  chariots,  and  may 
therefore  be  classed  under  the  separate  heads  of  a  mounted  and  unmounted 
corps;  and  they  constituted  a  great  part  of  both  wings.  Several  bodies  of 
heavy  infantry,  divided  into  regiments,  eacli  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
arms,  formed  the  centre;  and  the  cavalry  [in  the  later  periodsj  covered  and 
supported  the  foot. 

WaAFONS  OF  WAR 

The  offensive  weapons  of  the  Egyptians  were  the  bow,  spear,  two  species 
of  javelin,  sling,  a  short  and  straight  sword,  dagger,  knife,  falchion  or  emtu 
ydhaiut,  axe  or  hatchet,  battle-axe,  pole-aze,  mace  or  idnb,  and  the  li$cnn  — 

a  curved  stick  similar  to  that  still  in  use  among  the  modern  Ethiopians. 
Their  defensive  arms  consisted  of  a  helmet  of  metal  or  a  quilted  head-piece; 
a  cuirass,  or  coat  of  armour,  made  of  metal  plates,  or  quilted  with  metal 
bands,  and  an  ample  shield.  The  soldier's  chief  defence  was  his  shield, 
which,  in  length,  was  equal  to  about  half  liis  licight,  and  generally  double 
its  own  breadth.  It  was  most  commonly  covered  with  bull's  hide  having 
the  hair  outward,  sometimes  strengthened  by  one  or  more  rims  of  metal, 
and  studded  with  nails  or  metal  pins»  the  inner  part  being  a  wooden 
frame. 

The  Egyptian  bow  was  a  round  piece  of  wood,  from  five  to  five  and  a  half 
feet  in  length,  tapering  to  a  point  at  both  ends.  Their  arrows  varied  from 
twenty-two  to  thirty-four  inches  in  length ;  some  were  of  wood,  others  of 
reed  ;  frequently  tipped  with  a  metal  liead ;  and  winged  with  three  feathers, 

glued  longitudinally,  and  at  e(|nal  distances,  upon  the  other  end  of  the  shaft, 
as  on  our  own  arrows.  Soniet lines,  instead  of  tlie  metal  head,  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  was  iuserted  into  the  reed,  which  terminated  in  a  long  tapering 
point. 

The  spear,  or  pike,  was  of  wood,  between  five  and  six  feet  in  length, 
with  a.  metal  head,  into  which  the  shaft  was  inserted  and  fixed  with  nails. 
Tlie  head  was  of  bronze  or  iron,  often  very  large,  aud  with  a  double  edge. 
The  javelin,  lighter  and  shorter  than  the  ifisar,  was  also  of  wood,  and 
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similarij-  armed  with  a  strong  two-edged  metal  head,  of  an  elongated  dia- 
nioiid»  or  leaf  ahApe»  either  wb  or  uDcreaaing  in  thicknees  at  the  centre,  and 
sometimes  tapering  to  a  very  long  point. 

The  sling  was  a  thong  of  leather,  or  J5tring  plaited  ;  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  having  a  loop  at  one  end,  by  which  it  was  fixed  upon  and  firmly  held 
with  the  hand ;  the  other  extremity  terminating  in  a  lash,  which  escaped 
from  the  finger  as  the  stone  was  thrown.  The  Egyptian  sword  waa  straight 
aiifl  short,  from  two  and  a  half  to  t)iro«  feet  in  length,  having  generally  a 
double  edge,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  It  was  used  for  cut  and  thrust. 
They  had  also  a  dagger. 

The  axe,  or  hatchet,  was  small  and  simple,  seldom  exceeding  two,  or  two 
and  a  half  f*  ot,  in  length:  it  had  a  siiitjle  blade,  and  no  instance  is  met  with 
of  a  double  axe  rescmnlinpf  the  bipennis  of  tlio  Romans.  The  blade  of  the 
battle-axe  v  iis,  in  form,  not  unlike  the  Parthian  sliield  ;  a  segment  of  a  circle, 
diTided  at  the  back  into  two  smaller  segments,  whose  tmee  points  were 
fastened  to  tlie  handle  with  metal  pins.  It  was  of  bronze,  ana  sometimes 
(as  the  colonr  of  those  in  the  paintings  shows)  of  steel ;  and  the  length  of 
the  handle  was  equal  to,  or  more  than  double  that  of,  the  blade.  The  pole- 
axe  waa  about  three  feet  in  length,  bnt  apparently  more  difficult  to  wield 
than  the  preceding,  owing  to  the  great  weight  ol  a  metal  ball  to  which  the 
blade  was  fixed;  and  required,  the  macOi  a  powerful  as  well  aa  a 
skilful  arm. 

Th»  maee  was  very  similar  to  the  pole«ce,  wi^out  a  Uade.  It  wis  of 
wood,  bound  with  bronze,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  furnished 

with  nn  sn^'ular  piece  of  metal,  projecting  from  the  handle,  which  may  have 
been  intended  as  a  guard,  thougn  in  many  instances  they  represent  the  hand 
placed  above  it,  while  the  blow  was  given.  In  ancient  times,  when  the  fate 
of  a  battle  waa  frequmitlir  dedded  by  penooal  valour,  the  dexterous  manage* 
ment  of  such  arms  waa  or  great  importance ;  and  a  band  of  resolute  veterans, 
headed  by  a  gallant  chief,  spread  dismay  among  the  ranks  of  an  enemy. 
The  curved  stick,  or  club  (called  lisanj  tongue"),  was  used  by  heavy 
vad  light-amed  ttoope  aa  weU  as  by  archeia;  and  if  it  does  not  appear  a 
formidable  arm,  yet  tiie  experience  of  modem  times  bears  ample  testimony 
to  its  efficacy  in  close  combat. 

The  helmet  was  usually  quilted ;  and  though  bronze  helmets  are  said  to 
have  been  worn  bj  the  Egyptians,  they  g«terallv  adopted  the  former,  which 
being  thick,  and  well  padded,  served  as  an  excellent  protection  to  the  head, 
witliout  the  inconvenience  of  metal  in  so  hot  a  climate.  Some  of  them 
descended  to  the  shoulder,  others  only  a  short  distance  i^eiow  the  level  of 
the  ear,  and  the  summit,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  waa  ornamented 
with  two  tassels.  They  were  of  a  green,  red,  or  black  colour;  and  a 
longer  one,  which  fitted  less  closely  to  the  bark  of  tlio  head,  was  fringed 
at  the  lower  edge  with  a  broad  border,  and  in  some  instances  consisted  of 
two  parts,  or  an  upper  and  under  fold.  Another,  worn  by  the  spearmen, 
and  many  corps  of  infantry  and  charioteers,  waa  also  quUted,  and  descended 
to  the  shoulder  with  a  fringe;  but  it  had  no  tat^sols,  an  !,  fitting  close  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  it  widened  towards  the  base,  the  front,  which  covered 
the  forehead,  being  made  ui  a  separate  jjiece,  attached  to  the  other  part. 
There  is  no  representation  of  an  Egyptian  helmet  with  a  crest,  but  that 
of  the  Shardana,  once  enemies  and  after warda  allies  of  the  Pharaohs,  shows 
they  were  used  long  before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  corselet  of  mail,  or  coat  of  scale-armour,  con* 
aisted  of  about  eleven  horiiontal  rowa  of  metal  platea,  well  secured  by 
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bronze  pins ;  anrl  at  the  hollow  of  the  throat  a  narrower  range  of  plat4?s  was 
introduced,  above  which  were  two  more,  completing  the  collar  or  covering 

of  the  neck.  The  breadth  of  each  plate 
or  scale  was  little  more  than  an  inch, 
eleven  or  twelve  of  them  -  suflBcing  to 
cover  the  front  of  the  body;  and  the 
aleeves,  which  were  aometimes  so  short 
as  to  extend  less  than  halfway  to  the 
elbow,  consisted  of  two  rows  of  similar 
plates.  Many,  indeed  most,  of  the 
corselets  were  without  collars ;  in  some 
the  sleeves  were  rather  longer,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  tliey  were 
worn  both  by  lieavy  infantry  and  bow- 
men. Tlie  ordinary  cui-selet  may  have 
been  little  less  than  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length;  it  sometlroea  covered  the 
thighs  nearly  to  the  knee ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  its  jnessing  heavily  upon 
the  ahonlder,  they  bound  their  girdle 
over  it,  and  tightened  it  at  the  waist. 
But  tlio  thiglis,  and  that  part  of  the 
body  below  the  girdle,  were  usually 
covered  by  a  kilt,  or  other  robe,  de- 
tached from  the  corselet ;  and  many  of 
the  light  and  heavy  infantry  were  clad 
in  a  quilted  vest  of  the  same  form  as 
the  coat  of  armour,  fur  which  it  was  u 
snbstitute;  and  some  wore  corslets, 
reaching  only  from  the  waist  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  supported 
by  straps  over  the  shoulder,  whicn  were 
faced  with  bronze  plates. 
Heavy-armed  troops  were  furnished  with  a  shield  and  spear;  wnne  with 
a  ghield  and  mace ;  and  otliers,  though  rarely,  with  a  battle-axe,  or  a  pole-axe, 
and  shield.  They  also  carried  a  sword,  falchion,  curved  stick  or  liMan,  simple 
mace,  or  hatchet ;  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  nde-arms.  The  light 
troops  had  nearly  the  same  weapons,  but  their  defensive  armour  was  lighter; 
and  tlie  slingers  and  some  others  fought,  like  tlie  archers,  without  shields. 

The  chariot  corps  constituted  a  very  large  and  effective  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  Each  car  contained  two  persons,  like  the  diphros  (^Bt<f>po^')  • 
of  the  Greeks.  On  some  oooasions  it  earned  three,  the  charioteer  or  <L^ver 
and  two  chiefs ;  but  this  was  rarely  the  case,  except  in  triumphal  processions, 
when  two  of  tlie  princes  ac^companied  the  king  in  their  chariot,  oearing  the 
repai  sceptre,  or  the  fiabella^  and  required  a  third  person  to  manage  the 
reins.  In  the  field  each  had  his  own  car,  with  a  charioteer;  and  the  inmg^ 
nia  of  his  office  being  attached  behind  him  by  a  broad  b^tt  his  hands  were 
free  for  the  use  of  the  bow  and  other  arms.  The  driver  generally  stood  on 
the  off -side,  in  order  to  have  the  whip-hand  free ;  and  this  interfered  less 
with  the  nse  of  the  bow  than  the  Greek  onstom  of  driving  on  the  nearside ; 
which  last  was  adopted  in  Greece  as  being  more  convenient  for  throwing  the 
spear.  When  on  an  excursion  for  pleasure,  or  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  an 
Egyptian  gentleman  mounted  alone,  and  drove  himself,  footmen  and  other 
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attendants  runninq-  before  and  behind  the  car  ;  and  sometimes  an  archer  used 
his  bow  and  acted  as  his  own  chariuteer. 

In  the  battle  scenes  of  the  Ei^yptian  temples,  the  king  is  represented  • 
alone  in  his  car,  unattended  b\'  any  charioteer  ;  witli  the  reins  fastened 
round  his  body,  while  ent^ajjed  in  bending  his  bow  against  the  enemy  ; 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  driver  was  omitted,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  principal  figure.  The  kin/^  had  always  a  second  chariot,**  in 
order  to  provide  against  accidents ;  as  Josiah  is  stated  to  have  had  when 
defeated  by  Neku  ;  and  the  same  was  in  attendance  on  state  occasions. 
The  cars  of  the  whole  chariot  corps  contained  each  two  warriors,  comrades 
of  eqnal  rank ;  and  the  ohsrioteer  who  accompanied  a  chief  was  a  perscm  of 
confidence,  as  we  see  from  the  familiar  manner  in  which  one  of  them  is  rep- 
resented conversing  with  a  son  of  the  great  Kamscs. 

In  driving,  the  Egyptians  used  a  whip,  like  the  heroes  and  charioteers  of 
Homer  ;  and  this,  or  a  short  stick,  was  generally  employed  even  for  beasts 
of  burden,  and  for  oxen  at  the  plough,  in  preference  to  the  goad.  The  whip 
consisted  of  a  smooth,  round  wooden  hanfile,  and  a  single  or  double  thong  : 
it  sometimes  had  a  lash  of  leather,  or  string,  al)()ut  two  feet  in  lonq-lh,  either 
twisted  or  plaited ;  and  a  loop  being  attached  to  tiie  lower  end,  the  archer 
was  enabled  to  use  the  bow,  ^mile  it  hung  suspended  from  his  wrist. 

When  a  hero  encountered  a  hostile  chief,  he  sometimes  dismounted  from 
his  car,  and  substituting  for  his  bow  and  quiver  the  spear,  battle-axe,  or 
falchion,  he  closed  with  him  hand  to  liand,  like  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
described  by  Homer;  and  the  lifeless  body  of  the  foe  being  left  upon  the 
field,  was  s&ipped  of  its  arms  by  his  companions.  Sometimes  a  wouikIlcI 
adversary,  incapable  of  further  resistance,  having  claimed  and  obtained  the 
mercy  of  the  victor,  was  carried  from  the  field  in  his  chariot ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary  captives,  who  laid  down  their  arms  and  yielded  to  the  Egyptians,  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  sent  bound  to  the  rear  under  an  escort, 
to  be  presented  to  the  monarch,  and  to  grace  his  triumiili,  after  the  termination 
of  the  conflict.  The  hands  of  the  slain  were  then  counted  before  him  ;  and 
this  return  of  the  enemy's  killed  was  duly  registered,  to  commemorate  his 
success,  and  the  glories  of  his  reign. 

The  Egyptian  chariots  had  no  seat ;  but  the  bottom  part  consisted  of  a 
frame  interlaced  with  thongs  or  ro[)c,  forming  a  species  of  network,  in  order, 
by  its  elasticity,  to  render  the  motion  of  the  carriage  without  springs  more  easy : 
and  this  was  also  provided  for  by  placing  the  wheels  as  far  oack  as  possible, 
and  resting  much  of  the  weight  on  the  horses,  which  supported  the  pole.  That 
the  chariot  was  of  wood  is  sufficiently  proved  by  tlie  sculptures,  w'herever 
workmen  are  seen  employed  in  making  it ;  and  the  fact  of  their  having  more 
thui  three  thousand  years  ago  alreacfy  invented  and  commonly  used  a  form 
of  pole,  only  introduced  into  our  own  country  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
an  instance  of  tlie  truth  of  Solomon's  assertion,  "there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,"  and  shows  the  skill  of  their  workmen  at  that  remote  time. 

HATTLK  METHODS 

When  an  expedition  was  resolved  upon  against  a  foreign  nation,  each 
province  furnished  its  quotum  of  men.  The  troops  were  generally  com- 
manded by  the  king  in  person;  but  in  some  instances  a  genend  was 
appointed  to  that  post,  and  intrusted  with  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war.  A 
place  of  rendezvous  was  fixed,  in  early  times  i^^eiu'rally  at  Thebes,  Menipliis, 
or  Pelusium ;  and  the  troops  having  assembled  in  the  vicinity,  remained 
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encamped  there,  awaiting  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  As  soon  as  he 
arrivea,  the  necessary  preparations  were  made ;  a  sacrifioe  was  performed 

to  the  gods  whose  assistance  was  invoked  in  the  approaching  conflict;  and 
orders  having  been  isi^ued  for  their  march,  a  signal  was  given  by  sound  of 
trumpet ;  the  troops  fell  in,  and  with  a  profound  bow  eaclk  soldier  in  the 
ranks  saluted  the  royal  general,  and  prepared  to  follow  him  to  the  field. 
The  march  tlu  n  commenced,  as  Clemens  and  the  sculptures  inform  us,  to 
the  sound  of  tlio  drum  ;  the  chariots  led  the  van  ;  and  the  king,  monnted 
in  his  car  of  war,  and  attended  by  his  chief  oflicers  carrying  flabelia,  took 
hu  post  in  the  centre,  preceded  and  followed  by  bodies  of  iniantty  anned 
with  bows,  spears,  or  other  weapons,  according  to  their  respective  corps. 

On  commencing  the  attack  in  the  open  field,  a  sigTial  \\  again  m  ule  by 
sound  of  trumpet.  The  archers  drawn  up  in  line  hrst  discharged  a  shower 
of  arrows  on  the  enemy's  front,  and  a  consideraUe  mass  of  efauiots  advanced 
to  the  charge  ;  the  heavy  infiintry,  armed  with  spears  or  clubs,  and  covered 
with  their  shields,  moved  forward  at  the  same  time  in  close  arrav.  flatiked 
by  chariots  and  cavalry,  and  pressed  upon  the  centre  and  wings  of  the 
enemy,  the  archers  still  galliag  the  hostile  columns  with  their  arrows,  and 
endeavouring  to  create  disorder  in  their  ranks. 

Their  mode  of  warfare  was  not  like  that  of  nations  in  their  infancy,  or 
in  a  slate  of  barbarism ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  tlie  number  of  prisoners  they 
took,  that  they  spared  the  prostrate  who  asked  for  quarter  :  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  persons  slaughtered  by  tlie  Egyptians,  who  have  overtake 
them,  are  intended  to  allude  to  what  happened  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  not 
to  any  wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  Indeed,  in  the  naval  fight 
of  Rumsea  III,  the  Egyi)iians,  botii  in  the  sliips  and  on  the  shore,  are  seen 
rescuing  the  enem} ,  wh<*se  galley  has  been  sunk,  from  a  watery  grave;  and 
the  humanitjr  of  that  people  is  strongly  ar^ed,  whose  artists  deem  it  a  virtue 
worthy  of  being  recorded  among  tlic  glonotis  actions  of  their  countrymen. 

Those  who  sued  for  mercy  and  laid  down  their  arms,  were  spared  and 
sent  bound  from  the  field ;  and  the  hands  of  the  slain  being  cut  off,  and 
placed  in  heaps  before  the  king,  immediately  after  the  action,  were  counted 
by  the  military  secretaries  in  his  presence,  who  thus  ascertained  and  reported 
to  him  the  account  of  the  enemy's  slain.  Sometimes  their  tongues,  and 
occasionally  other  members,  were  laid  before  him  in  the  same  manner  ;  in  all 
instances  beinj^  intended  as  authentic  returns  of  the  loss  of  the  foe :  for 
which  the  soldiers  received  a  proportionate  reward,  divided  among  the  whole 
army,  the  capture  of  prisoners  probably  claiming  a  higher  premium,  ezdUf 
siveh*  enjoyed  by  the  captor. 

The  arms,  horses,  chariots,  and  booty,  tsken  in  the  field  or  in  camp,  were 
also  collected,  and  the  same  officers  wrote  an  account  of  them,  and  presented 
it  to  the  monarcli.  Tlic  booty  was  sometimes  collected  in  an  opcti  space, 
surrounded  by  u  temporary  wall,  indicated  in  the  sculptures  by  the  representa- 
tion of  shields  placed  erect,  with  a  wicker  gate,  on  the  inner  and  outer  faoe 
of  which  a  strong  guard  was  posted,  the  sentries  walking  to  and  fro  Mrith 
drawn  swords.  It  was  forbidden  to  tlie  S]>artan  s  l  u  r,  when  on  guard,  to 
have  his  shield,  in  order  that,  being  deprived  of  this  defence,  he  might  be 
more  cautious  not  to  fall  asleep  ;  and  tbe  same  appears  to  have  been  a  cus- 
tom of  the  Egyptians,  as  the  watch  here  on  duty  at  the  camp-gates  are  only 
armed  witli  swords  and  muees,  though  belonging  to  the  heavj'-armed  OOrps, 
who,  on  other  occiisions,  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  shield. 

A  svstem  of  regular  fortification  was  adopted  in  the  earliest  times.  The 
form  of  the  fortresses  was  quadrangular ;  tbe  walls  of  crude  brick  fifteen  feet 
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thick,  and  often  fifty  feet  liigh,  with  square  towers  at  intervals  along  each 
face.  But  though  some  were  kept  up  after  the  accession  of  the  XVIIlth 
Dynasty,  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns  seems  to  have  heen  discontinued^ 
and  fortresses  or  walled  towns  were  not  then  used,  except  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  and  on  the  frontiers  where  large  garrisons  were  required.  To  supply 
their  place,  the  temples  were  provided  with  lofty  pyramidal  stone  towers, 
which,  projecting  beyond  the  walls,  enabled  the  besieged  to  command  and 
rake  them,  while  the  piirapet-wall  over  the  gateway  shielded  the  soldiers 
who  defended  the  entrance  ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  an  outer  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  was  carried  out  by  the  large  crude  brick  enclosure  of  the  temenoBy 
within  which  the  ccmple  stood.  Each  temple  was  thus  a  detached  fort,  and 
was  thought  as  sulTicient  a  protection  for  itself  and  for  the  town  as  a  contin- 
uous wall,  which  required  a  large  garrison  to  defend  it ;  and  neither  Thebes 
nor  Memphis,  the  two  capitals,  were  walled  cities. 


An  EoYrriAN  Bowmam 


The  field  encampment  was  either  a  square,  or  a  parallelogram,  with  a 
principal  entrance  in  one  of  the  faces  ;  and  near  the  centre  were  the  general's 
tent,  and  those  of  the  principal  officers.  The  general's  tent  was  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  double  rampart  or  fosse,  enclosing  two  distinct  areas,  the 
outer  one  containing  tliree  tents,  probably  of  the  next  in  command,  or  of 
the  officers  on  the  staff  ;  and  the  guards  slept  or  watched  in  the  open  air. 
Other  tents  were  pitched  outside  these  enclosures  ;  and  near  the  external 
circuit,  a  space  was  set  apart  for  feeding  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  and 
another  for  ranging  the  chariots  and  baggage.  It  was  near  the  general's 
tent,  and  within  the  same  area,  that  the  altars  of  the  gods,  or  whatever  re- 
lated to  religious  matters,  the  standards,  and  the  military  chest,  were  kept ; 
and  the  sacred  emblems  were  deposited  beneath  a  canopy,  with  an  enclosure 
similar  to  that  of  the  general's  tent. 

In  attacking  a  fortified  town,  they  advanced  under  cover  of  the  arrows- 
of  the  bowmen  ;  and  either  instantly  applied  the  scaling-ladder  to  the  ram- 
parts, or  undertook  the  routine  of  a  regular  siege  :  in  which  case,  havin^^ 
advanced  to  the  walls,  they  posted  themselves  under  cover  of  testudos,  and 
shook  and  dislodged  the  stones  of  the  parapet  witli  a  species  of  battering- 
ram,  directed  and  impelled  by  a  body  of  men  expressly  chosen  for  this  ser- 
vice :  but  when  the  place  held  out  against  these  attacks,  and  neither  & 
coup  de  main^  the  ladder,  nor  the  ram,  was  found  to  succeed,  they  used 
the  testudo  for  concealing  and  protecting  the  sappers,  while  they  mined 
the  place ;  and  certainly,  of  all  people,  the  Egyptians  were  the  most 
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likely  to  have  recourse  to  this  stratagem  of  war,  from  the  gpreat  practice 
they  had  in  undezground  exoavatioiiB,  and  in  directing  ahaffestl^ughtiM 
soUd  rook.^ 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

The  subject  of  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  has  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  tor  almost  all  stiuleni^  of  Egyptian  liistoiy.    It  is  difficult  to 

get  away  from  tho  feeling  tiiat  there  is  something  mysterious  and  occult 
about  Egyptian  life,  and  thousands  of  people  have  gazed  with  mingled 
admiration  and  awe  upon  the  monumental  remains  of  this  people  without 
caring  in  the  least  for  the  strange^nnding  names  of  the  monarchs  or 
for  the  details  of  their  political  lii.story. 

From  the  time  of  the  explorations  of  the  French  under  Napoleon,  which 
led  to  the  monumental  publicutiun  edited  by  ChampuUion  c  and  lus  aasociat^ 
some  inklings  of  the  ICgyptian  life  passed  into  common  knowledge.  Addi> 
tional  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  br  the  publioation  of  the  elaborate 
"Denkniiilcr"  of  Lepsius.*  Bnt  the  first  full  exposition  of  the  social  condi- 
tions of  ancient  Egypt  was  due  to  the  investigatious  of  Wilkinson,  who 
devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  subject,  and  whose  publications  are 
stiU  standard  authority.  Wilkinson's  elaborate  invoitigation  of  the  monii- 
ments  and  his  a-stute  inferences  drawn  from  what  he  saw  enabled  him  to  pro 
duce  a  picture  of  Egyptian  life  which  the  work  of  more  recent  investigatozs 
has  seldom  8uxix>^anted  as  to  essentials. 

Of  the  more  recent  £gv|)tologists  few  have  failed  to  show  an  interest  in 
this  phase  of  Egyptian  history.  Birch,'  Maspero,"*  Mariette,**  Chabas,/ 
Budge,i?  Petrie.o  Henonf<i  —  all  have  dealt  with  various  phases  of  Ei^yptian 
life.  Amelia  B.  Edwards*  popularised  the  knowledge  of  the  specialiiit6  in 
widely  read  publications,  and  Cleorg  Ebers,*  himself  a  specialist  of  the  highest 
standing,  gave  even  wider  currency  to  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject tlirouL^li  tho  medium  of  his  novels.  In  recent  years  the  field  that  Wil- 
kinson made  his  own  has  been  invaded  with  L;^reat  success  by  Professor  Adolf 
Ermaii  of  the  lierlin  University,  the  worthy  8uccessor  of  Le{^ius.  Professor 
Erman  has  nrofited  by  the  widest  and  most  critical  studies  of  the  Egyptian 
writings,  and  through  this  means  he  has  been  enabled  to  supplement  the  work 
of  Wilkinson  in  certain  important  directions,  notably  in  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  judicial  i)rocedure  and  the  details  of  governmental  administration  — 
subjects  into  which,  unfortunately,  a  lack  of  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  fully  here.  In  his  work,  Aegypten  und  Aeffi/ptisches  Lfhen  im  Altertum, 
Professor  Erman  has  summarised  the  sources  to  which  the  Egyptolot,'ist  must 
go  for  information  as  to  the  life  of  this  people.  The^  writings  of  the 
Hebrews,  lie  tells  us,  have  come  down  to  us  so  tnnch  re-edited  in  later 
times  that  they  must  be  accepted  with  caution  as  representing  Eg3rptian  life 
of  an  early  period. 

Tho  writings  of  the  Greeks,  chief  among  whom  in  this  field  is  Herodotus, 
are  important  as  to  certain  features  of  tiie  later  Egyptian  life.  Such  thin^ 
as  a  tourist  sees  who, ignorant  of  the  language,  travels  for  a  few  months  m 
a  foreign  country,'*  Herodotus  tells  us  ;  but  very  naturally  he  is  unable  to 
supply  us  with  adequate  or  relialde  information  regarding  those  earlier 
periods  of  Egyptian  history,  which  have  eliief  interest  now  because  Uiey 
represent  tlio  Egyptian  in  his  time  of  might  and  prosperity. 

For  what  we  can  hope  to  learn  of  these  earlier  times  we  must  turn  to  the 
Egyptian  monuments  themselves.  These  monumental  remains  are  of  four 
types,  namely : 
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(1)  The  inBoiiptions  on  temple  walls  and  on  moniiments. 

(2)  The  royal  tombs. 

(3)  Insci  ibt'cl  papyri  representing  the  literature  of  the  country,  and 

(4)  Papyri  of  another  class  represeoting  letters,  deeds,  and  other 
business  documeutd. 

As  to  the  insortptions,  tFbich  form  niimerioaUy  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  Egyptian  mementos,  and  wliich,  naturally  enough,  were  first  attractive 
to  the  investigator,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  whole  they  are  most  disappoint- 
ing since  their  inscriptions  and  representations  refer  almost  solely  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  to  sacrifices  and  processions,  or  they  give  ns  bombastio 
hymns  to  the  gods,  or  they  may  perhaps  contain  the  information  that  such 
and  such  a  king  built  this  sanctuary  of  eternal  stones  for  his  father  the  god, 
who  rewarded  him  for  this  pious  act  by  granting  him  a  life  of  millions  of  years. 
If,  as  au  exception,  we  iiud  au  iiiscriptiou  telling  us  of  the  warlike  feats  of 
a  ruler,  these  are  related  in  sach  official  stylo  and  stereotyped  formula,  that 
little  can  be  gained  towards  the  knowledge  of  Egyptian  life." 

The  tombs  are  much  more  satisfactory  for  the  present  purpose  since  they 
contain  representations  of  events  in  the  home  life  of  the  deceased,  and  also 
irsrious  implements,  utensils,  and  trinkets  sudi  as  he  might  have  used  while 
hving.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  the  early  period  of  EL^^yptian  life  that 
is  depii'led  iu  this  m:ninfM-.  Moreover,  the  relics  found  in  the  tondis  are 
sometimes  misleading,  since  it  a|)|)ar(?ntly  became  the  custom  to  supply  articles 
ready  made  fur  this  purpose,  rather  thiiu  to  utilise  objects  of  actual  utility 
such  as  the  deceased  might  really  have  employed  while  living. 

The  papyri  which  represent  the  literary  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  are 
much  leas  illuminative  than  mii^htbe  expected  ;  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  magical  or  religious  in  character,  tlie  most  conspicuous  example  being 
the  Book  of  tke  JDeady  numberless  recensions  of  which  are  extant  in  whole  or 
in  part.  These  supply  valuable  glim  jjses  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  Egyptians 
and  are  of  high  value  to  the  student  of  religion  and  philosophy,  but  they 
naturally  tell  us  little  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 

Of  the  soculur  manuscripts  the  chief  portion  are  school  books,  intended 
to  incite  youthful  students  at  once  to  virtue  and  to  knowledge,  quite  after 
the  manner  of  the  modern  books,  particularly  of  the  last  generation.  These 
also  fail  to  give  more  than  incidental  glimpses  into  the  real  life  of  the  people. 
As  to  the  value  for  this  purpose  of  the  romances  which  make  up  so  important 
a  part  of  the  literary  remains  of  the  Egyptians,  scarcely  more  can  he  said. 
They  are  romances  in  the  modem  aooeptanoe  of  the  term.  No  school  of  real- 
ists had  come  to  urge  the  writer  to  go  to  contemporiry  nature  for  his  models  ; 
heuce,  as  Erraan  aptly  says,  the  country  described  in  these  writings  is  not 
Egypt,  but  Fairyland." 

It  is  always  surprising  in  studving  the  literature  of  a  past  time,  to  note 
the  facility  with  whicli  the  details  of  everyday  life  are  omitted.  Such  a 
writer  as  Herodotus  tells  many  interesting  things  about  the  manners  and 
costoms  of  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Scythians  even,  but  he  scarcely 
tells  us  a  word  except  inferentially,  or  by  way  of  pointing  a  contrast,  of  the 
everyday  life  of  his  own  people,  the  Greeks  themselves.  Similarly  the 
Eg^yptian  writers,  had  they  visited  Greece,  would  doubtless  have  had  much  to 
say  of  the  strange  customs  of  that  "barbaric  people";  but  it  never  occurs tO 
them  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  everyday  life  of  their  own  race. 

The  reason  for  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.    One  writes  chiefly  for  a  con-  • 
temporary  audience,  and  it  would  be  tedious  an<l  absurd  to  fill  one's  pages 
with  details  regarding  things  that  constitute  part  of  the  must  elementary 
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knowledge  of  every  reader.  What  Greek  t^ouM  hnvf>  cared  to  listen  to 
Herodotus,  had  he  chosen  to  fill  his  pages  witii  prosy  dissertations  upon  the 
way  in  whidi  his  hearers  and  readm  built  their  hotisefl,  attired  themselveB, 
ate  their  meals,  and  pursued  their  everyday  vocations?  Every  line  of  such, 
a  disquisition  would  have  been  filled  with  fascinating  interest  for  posterity, 
but  posterity  wns  but  little  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  himself.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  witii  liie  writings  of  to-dav. 

If  one  win  couBider  in  this  light  the  first  novel  that  comes  to  hand,  he 
wiU  be  astonuhed  to  note  how  much  is  taken  for  granted,  and  how  little 
even  the  most  realistic  story  would  tell  to  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  our 
manners  and  customs  about  the  precise  details  of  our  everyday  life.  Even 
the  newspapers,  which  seem  to  thresh  out  the  veriest  chaff  of  life,  are  mostly 
ffuiltless  of  specifio  reference  to  any  of  those  everyday  commonplaces,  the 
lack  of  which  in  ancient  writings  fills  us  with  such  regret.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then,  though  none  the  less  to  be  deplored,  that  tlie  relatively  abund- 
ant stores  of  Egyptian  literature  give  after  all  only  an  iujomplete  aud 
Imperfect  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

To  the  remaining  source  of  information  —  the  papyri  inscribed  with  let- 
ters and  business  documents — the  investigator  is  able  to  turn  with  greater 
confidence.  Here  we  see  the  people  no  longer  posing  consciously  for  inspec- 
tion, but  acting  their  reel  life  and  expressing  their  true  aoitiments.  Just  as' 
the  modern  biographer  feels  that  he  is  giving  the  most  intimate  insig^ht  into 
the  character  of  his  subject  when  he  quotes  from  his  personal  letters,  so  these 
letters  and  allied  documents  of  the  old  Egyptians  give  us  perhaps  the  clearest 
insight  obtainable  into  the  true  character  of  the  people,  and  it  is  those  who 
have  studied  these  documents  most  closely  who  have  been  most  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  similarity  between  the  true  characteristics  of  ancient  and 
modern  peoples.  What,  for  example,  could  seem  more  modern  tlinn  tho 
account  of  the  police  investigation  into  the  alleged  robbery  of  the  tombs  of 
tJie  kings  at  Memphis,  whum  was  held  in  tiie  time  of  Ramses  IX,  of  the 
XXth  Dynasty,  about  the  year  1100  B.C.  ? 

Professor  Erman's  account,  transcribed  from  1*Iie  papyri,  telling  of  this 
investigation,  reads  for  all  the  world  like  the  police  columns  of  a  modern 
newspaper.  It  appears  that  bands  of  thieves,  tempted  by  the  rich  spoils 
always  buried  with  ancient  kings,  had  attempted  to  foroe  their  way  into 
various  pyramids  where  tlio  bodies  of  these  monarchs  reposed,  and  that  in 
some  cases  they  had  been  successful.  Rumours  ot  this  sacrilege  coniiii'^  to 
the  attention  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  the  investigaiiuii  in  q^ue^iiuD  was 
set  on  foot,  and  the  divergont  opinions  expressed  bj  the  various  authorities^ 
the  bickerings  and  jealousies  that  are  evidenced,  and  the  net  result  in  a  v«r> 
diet  which  leaves  ns  somewliat  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case, — all 
these  features  have  an  aspect  of  modernity  that  is  positively  startling.  As 
an  interesting  sequel  to  this  investigation  it  may  be  added  that  the  police 
were  finally  obliged  to  admit  themselves  no  match  for  the  thieves,  and  that 
the  authorities,  despairing  of  being  able  to  protect  the  tombs  of  tludr  ances- 
tors, resorted  finally  to  the  strange  expedient  of  removing  the  royal  eftigies 
to  a  secret  cave  in  the  distant  mountain  of  Deir-el-BaharL  In  this  cava 
were  placed  the  mummies  of  a  distinguished  line  of  monardis,  indading- 
Amenhotm)  I,  Tehutimes  II,  Tebutimes  III,  and  Seti  I,  and  hutly  the  ^reat 
Ramses  II  himself. 

The  humiliating  step  was  taken  so  secretly,  and  the  hiding-place  was  so 
eaxefully  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  all  but  a  few,  Umt  apparently 
when  tiuwe  died  the  secret  died  with  them.   At  any  rate,  the  resting-plaod 
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of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Egypt  was  quite  unknown  for  about  three 
thousand  years,  and  it  was  revealed  by  accident  in  our  own  time.  In  the 
year  1881,  as  described  in  a  preceding  section,  tlie  authorities  entered  the 
crypt  which  a  company  of  fellahs  had  discovered  about  ten  years  before, 
but  the  knowledge  of  which  they  had  kept  secret.  Perhaps  only  once  before 
in  the  history  of  archsBological  discovery  had  so  startling  a  find  been  made, 
or  one  that  aroused  such  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  minds  both  of  specialists 
and  of  the  general  public  as  when  these  eflBgies  of  the  great  monarchs  were 
dragged  from  their  tomb.  It  is  only  the  recent  dead  to  whom  sacredness 
attaches,  and  the  archajologist  has  no  scruples  about  making  a  museum 
exhibit  of  forms  that  had  once  ruled  a  great  people,  and  which  their  imme- 
<Late  successors  had  reverenced  as  gods. 

It  will  appear  from  this  brief  analysis  that  the  remains  of  Egyptian  writ- 
ings give  us  in  many  ways  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  people,  but  that 
nevertheless  our  knowledge  of  that  life  is  much  more  restricted  than  could 
be  wished.  After  the  last  line  of  extant  writing  has  been  scrutinised  and 
analysed,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  chief  source  of  our  information  regard- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  is  not  to  be  found  in  written 
words  but  in  graphic  pictures.  Just  as  the  illustrations  of  a  modern  maga- 
zine would  tell  posterity,  if  preserved,  far  more  about  our  everyday  life, 
than  could  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  text  which  they  supplement,  so  the 
delineations  of  which  the  Egvptians  were  so  fond,  perform  a  like  service.  It 
was  chiefly  through  study  of  these  that  Wilkinson  was  able  to  reconstruct 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  it  is  still  to  these  that  the  modern  investigator 
must  turn. 


EOTPTIAK  FiaUKBS 
(From  tb«  Moiium«nU) 


The  manuscripts  give  us  important  hints  and  suggestions,  and  throw  here 
and  there  a  ray  of  light  into  some  dark  corner,  but  the  chief  story  is  told, 
not  by  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  scrolls,  but  by  actual  pictures.  These,  as  has 
been  said,  show  us  the  people  for  a  limited  period,  pursuing  the  ordinary 
vocations  of  life.  They  show  us  that  the  Egyptian  gave  heed  to  much  the 
same  manner  of  things  that  interest  the  modern.  With  the  aid  of  these  pic- 
tures we  are  able  to  go  with  the  Egyptian,  not  merely  into  the  fields  and 
vineyards  where  he  laoours,  but  also  into  the  private  dwellings,  where  ve 
may  attend  him  as  he  feasts,  plays  upon  musical  instruments,  dances,  and 
indulges  in  various  sports  and  games. 

We  shall  be  forced  to  believe  that  he  was  very  human  ;  very  like  our- 
selves in  his  aspirations  and  desires,  even  in  his  method  of  their  attempted 
realisation ;  and  yet  so  strangely  do  the  archaic  forms  of  those  delineations 
impress  themselves  upon  the  mind,  that  we  shall  never  quite  free  ourselves 
of  the  impression  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  the  beings  of  another  and 
very  different  world. 
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Something  of  myston-,  something  of  tlie  occult,  clings  to  the  Egyptian, 
however  we  may  try  to  dispel  tlie  illusion.  This  power  the  residents  if 
contemporary  Kgypt  had  over  the  old  Greek,  and  this  power  they  still  reUiiu. 
They  work  a  spell  upon  the  mind  of  whoever  contemplates  them,  which  no 
reasoning  can  quite  exorcise.  We  know  and  we  believe  that  these  were 
ordinary  mortals  like  ourselves  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  knowledge,  wo  fed 
that  there  was  something  quite  different  about  them.  And  this  supersti- 
tions feeling  perhaps  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  mysterious  charm  tmat  the 
Egyptians  nave  exercised  upon  all  succeeding  geneiation8.A 

THE  BQYFTIANS  AS  8KBN  BY  HBRODOIUS 

How  the  classical  world  regarded  the  Egyptians  is  made  clear  to  us  through 

the  pages  of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.  It  is  tlie  Egyptians 
of  the  later  epoch  of  whom  he  speaks,  to  be  sure ;  but  his  comments  would 
probably  apply  with  litUe  change  to  the  customs  of  much  earlier  periods. 

Those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  are  <tf 
all  whom  I  have  seen  the  most  ingenious,  being  attentive  to  the  improvement 
of  the  memory  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  give  some  idea  of  their  mode 
of  life  :  for  tliree  days  successively  in  every  month  they  use  purges,  vomits, 
and  cl]rsters ;  this  they  do  out  of  attention  to  their  health,  being  persuaded 
that  the  diseases  of  the  body  are  occasioned  by  the  different  elements 
received  as  food.  Resides  this,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  after  the 
Africans  there  is  no  people  in  iiealth  and  consiitution  to  be  compared  with 
the  Egyptians.  To  this  advantage  the  climate,  which  is  here  suhject  to  no 
variation,  may  essentially  contribute:  changes  of  all  kinds,  and  tliose  in 
particular  of  the  seasons,  promote  and  occasion  the  malafhes  of  thi'  Ixxiy. 
To  their  breatl,  which  they  make  with  spelt,  they  give  the  name  of  cylicstis  ; 
they  have  no  vines  in  the  country,  hut  they  drink  a  liquor  ferm«ited  from 
barley  ;  they  live  principally  upon  fish,  either  8alt(>d  or  dried  in  the  sun ; 
they  eat  also  quails,  ducks,  and  some  smaller  hi rds,  witliout  other  prt^pn ration 
than  first  salting  them  ;  but  they  roast  and  boil  such  other  birds  and  iishes 
as  they  have,  excepting  those  which  are  preserved  for  sacred  purposes. 

At  the  entertamments  of  the  rich,  just  as  the  company  is  about  to  rise 
from  the  repast,  a  small  cofTuv  is  carried  round,  containing  a  perfect  rejn-e- 
sentation  of  a  dead  ])ody  :  it  is  in  size  sometimes  of  one  but  never  of  more 
than  two  cubits,  and  as  it  is  shown  to  the  guests  in  rotation,  the  bearer 
exclaims,  '^Oast  your  eyes  on  this  figure,  alter  death  vou  yourself  will 
resemble  it ;  drink  then,  and  be  happy."  Such  are  the  customs  they 
observe  at  entertainments. 

They  contentedly  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  averse 
to  foreign  manners.  Among  other  things  which  claim  our  approbstlon,  they 
have  a  song,  which  is  also  used  in  Phoenicia,  Cjrprus,  and  other  places,  where 
it  is  diflferently  named.  Of  all  the  things  which  astonished  me  in  Egypt, 
nothing  more  ^rplexed  me  than  my  curiosity  to  know  whence  the  Egyp- 
tians lettrned  this  song,  so  entirely  resembling  the  Linus  of  the  Greeks :  it  is 
'of  the  remotiest  antiquity  among  them,  and  they  call  it  Maneros.  They 
have  a  tradition  that  Maneros  was  the  only  son  of  t]i  ir  {irst  monarch  ;  and 
that  having  prematurely  died,  they  instituted  these  melancholy  strains  in 
lu8  honour,  constituting  their  first,  and  in  earlier  times,  their  only  song. 

The  Egyptians  surpass  all  the  Greeks,  the  Lacediemonians  excepted,  in  the 
reverence  which  they  pay  to  age  :  if  a  youngperson  meet  hissenior,  he  instantly 
turns  aside  to  make  way  for  him  ;  if  a  senior  enter  an  apartment*  the  youth 
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always  rise  from  their  seats  ;  this  ceremony  i><  observed  by  no  other  of  the 
Greeks.  When  the  Egyptians  meet  they  do  nut  speak,  but  make  a  profound 
reverence,  bowing  witb  tne  hand  down  to  the  knee. 

Their  habit,  which  they  call  calasiris.,  is  made  of  linen,  and  fringed  at  the 
bottom  ;  over  this  they  throw  a  kind  of  sliawl  nuKh;  of  white  wool,  but  in  these 
vests  of  wool  they  arc  forbiiUlen  by  their  religion  eitlier  to  be  buried  or  to  enter 
any  sacred  edifice;  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  those  ceremonies  whicli  are  called 
Orphic  and  Pythagorean :  whoever  has  been  initiated  in  these  mysteries  can 
never  be  interred  in  a  vest  of  wool,  for  which  a  sacred  reason  is  assigned. 

Of  the  Egyptians  it  is  further  memoraljlc  tluit  they  first  imagined  what 
month  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity  ;  they  also,  from  observing 
the  days  of  nativity,  venture  to  predict  the  particular  circumstaneea  of  a 
.  man's  Ufe  and  death  :  this  is  done  by  tiie  poets  of  Greece,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians have  certainly  discovered  more  things  that  are  wonderful  than  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Whenever  any  prodigy  occurs,  they  commit  the  particu- 
lars to  writing  and  mark  the  events  which  follow  it:  if  they  afterward 
observe  any  similar  incident,  they  conclude  that  the  result  will  be  similar 
also.  The  art  of  divination  in  Egypt  is  confmed  to  certain  of  their  deities. 
There  are  in  this  country  oracles  of  Hercules,  of  Apollo,  of  Minerva  and 
Diana,  of  Mars,  and  of  Jupiter  ;  but  the  oracle  of  Latona  at  Buto  is  held  in 
greater  estimation  than  any  of  the  rest :  the  oracular  communication  is  reg- 
ulated by  no  fixed  system,  out  is  differently  obtained  in  different  places. 


HKAD-RESTS  For.  THK  Dkad 
(Now  In  ttao  BriUtii  Uumoid) 


The  art  of  medicine  in  Egypt  is  tiius  exercised  :  one  physician  ia  con- 
fined to  one  disease  ;  there  are  of  course  a  great  number  v\  ho  practise  this 

art ;  some  attend  to  disonlcrs  of  the  eyes ;  otliers  to  those  of  the  head  ;  some 
take  care  of  the  teetii,  others  are  conversant  with  all  diseases  of  the  bowels; 
whilst  many  attend  to  the  cure  of  maladies  which  arc  less  conspicuous. 

With  respect  to  their  funerals  and  ceremonies  of  mourning ;  whenever  a 
man  of  any  importance  dies,  the  females  of  his  family,  disfiguring  their 
heads  and  faces  with  dirt,  leave  the  corpse  in  the  house  and  run  publicly 
abotit,  accompanied  by  their  female  relations,  with  their  garments  in  disorder, 
their  breasts  exposed,  and  beating  themselves  severely :  the  men  on  their 
parts  do  the  same,  after  which  the  body  is  carried  to  the  embalmers. 

If  an  Egyptian  or  a  foreigner  be  found,  either  destroyed  by  a  crocoflilo 
or  drowned  in  the  water,  the  city  nearest  which  the  body  is  discovered,  is 
obliged  to  embalm  and  pay  it  every  respectful  attention,  and  afterward 
deposit  it  in  some  consecrated  place:  no  friend  or  relation  is  suffered  to 
interfere  ;  tlie  whole  process  is  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  Nile,  who 
})ury  it  themselves  with  a  respect  to  which  a  lifeless  coi:|>se  would  hardly 
seem  entitled. 

To  the  customs  of  Greece  they  express  aversion,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  to 
those  of  all  oUier  nations.  This  remark  applieS)  with  only  one  exception. 
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to  eTery  part  of  Egypt.  Chemmis  is  a  place  of  cocHidcrable  note  in  the 
Thebaid,  it  is  near  Neapolis,  and  remarkable  for  a  temple  of  Perseus  the  son 
of  Dan».  This  temple  is  of  a  square  figure,  and  surrounded  with  palm 
trees.  The  veetibule,  wMoh  is  very  spacious,  is  oonstnieted  of  stone,  and  on 
the  sununit  are  placed  two  large  marble  statues.  Within  the  consecrated 
enclosure  stand  tlie  shrine  and  statue  of  Perseus,  who,  as  the  inhabitants 
affirm,  often  appears  in  the  country  and  the  temple.  They  sometimes  find 
one  of  his  sandals,  which  are  of  the  length  of  two  cubits,  and  whenever  this 
liappens,  fertility  reigns  throughout  Egypt.  Public  games,  after  the  manner 
of  thp  Grorks,  are  celebrated  in  his  honour.  Upon  this  occasion  they  have 
every  variety  of  gymnastic  exercise.  The  rewards  of  the  conquerors  are 
cattle,  vests,  and  skins.  I  was  once  induced  to  inquire  why  Perseus  made 
his  appearance  to  them  alone,  and  why  they  were  distiiupuished  from  the 
rest  of  Egypt  by  the  celebration  of  gymnastic  exercises.  They  informed  me 
in  return,  that  Perseus  waa  a  native  of  their  country,  as  were  also  Danaus  and 
Lynceus,  who  made  a  voyage  into  Greece,  and  from  whom,  in  regular  suc- 
cession, they  related  that  Perseus  was  descended.  This  hero  Tisited  Eg^-pt 
for  the  pui|  o.se,  is  the  Greeks  also  affirm,  of  carryings  from  Africa  the 
Gorgon's  head.  Happening  to  come  among  them,  he  saw  and  was  known  to 
his  relations.  The  name  of  Chemmis  he  had  previously  known  from  his 
mother,  and  he  himself  instituted  the  games  which  they  continued  to 
eelehrate. 

Tliese  wluch  I  have  described  are  the  manners  of  those  Egyptians  who 
live  in  the  higher  parts  uf  the  country.  They  who  inhabit  the  marshy 
grounds  di£fer  in  no  material  instance. 

Like  the  Greeks,  they  confine  themselves  to  one  wife.  To  procure  them- 
selves the  means  of  snsleTinnce  more  easily,  they  make  nsc  of  tlio  foHowiu^ 
expedient:  when  the  waters  have  risen  to  tlioir  cxtreniest  hcii^lit,  and  all 
their  fields  are  overfiowed,  there  appears  above  the  surface  an  immense 
quantity  of  plants  of  the  lily  species,  which  the  Egyptians  call  the  lotus: 
having  cut  down  these,  they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flower, 
which  resembles tliiit of  the  I'oppy,  they  bake  an<l  make  into  a  kind  of  bread; 
they  also  eat  the  root  of  this  ]jlant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  about  the  size  of  an  npple.  There  is  a  second  species  of  the  lotus,  which 
grows  in  the  Kile,  and  which  is  not  Unlike  a  rose.  The  fruit,  which  grows 
from  the  bottom  of  the  root,  is  like  a  wasp's  nest:  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
number  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an  olive-stone,  which  are  very  grateful,  eitlier 
fresh  or  dried.  Of  the  byblus,  which  is  an  annual  j^hmt^  after  taking  it 
from  a  marshy  place,  where  it  grows,  they  cut  oiT  the  tops,  and  apply  them 
to  various  tises.  They  eat  or  sell  what  remains,  which  is  nearly  a  cnbit  in 
length.  To  make  tliis  a  still  greater  delicacy,  there  are  many  who  pre- 
viously roast  it.  With  a  consicUrable  part  oi  this  people  fish  constitutes 
the  principal  arti<de  of  food ;  they  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  eat  it  without 
other  prei)aration. 

The  iiih  ibitants  in  the  marshy  grounds  make  use  of  an  oil,  wliieh  they 
teini  ihf  kiki,  ex:pressed  from  the  Sillicyprian  plant.  In  Greece  this  plant 
springs  s^xyntaneously  without  any  cultivation,  out  the  Egyptians  sow  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  the  canals  ;  it  there  produces  fruit  in  great 
abundance,  but  of  a  very  strong  odour:  wlicn  gathfTcd,  they  obtain  from  it, 
either  by  friction  or  pressure,  an  unctuous  liquid,  wiiich  dififuses  an  offen- 
sive smell,  hut  for  huming  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  olives. 

The  Egyptians  are  provided  with  a  remedy  against  gnats,  of  which  there 
are  a  surprising  number.   As  the  wind  will  not  suffer  these  insects  to  rise 
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far  from  the  gfround,  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country  usually 
sleep  in  turrets.  They  who  live  in  the  marshy  grounds  use  this  substitute  : 
each  person  has  a  net,  with  which  they  fish  by  day,  and  which  they  render 
nsefiu  by  night.  They  cover  their  beds  with  their  nets,  and  sleep  securely 
beneath  them.  If  they  slept  in  their  common  habits,  or  under  linen,  the 
gnats  would  not  fail  to  toiment  them,  which  they  do  not  even  attempt 
through  a  net. 

TEeir  vessels  of  burden  are  oonstruoted  of  a  spedes  of  thorn,  which 
nsembles  the  lotos  of  Cyrene,  and  whidi  distils  a  gum.  From  this  thorn 
they  cut  planks,  about  two  cubits  square  :  after  disposing  these  in  the  form 
of  bricks,  and  securing  them  strongly  together,  they  place  from  side  to  side 
bencHes  for  the  rowers.    They  do  not  use  timber  artificially  carved,  but  bend 
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tiie  planks  together  with  the  bark  of  the  byblos  made  into  ropes.  They 
have  one  rudder,  which  goes  through  the  keel  of  the  vessel ;  their  mast  is 
made  of  the  same  thorn,  and  the  sails  are  formed  from  the  byblus.  These 
vessels  are  haled  along  by  land,  for  unless  the  wind  bo  very  favourable  they 
can  make  no  way  against  the  stream.  When  they  go  with  the  current,  they 
throw  from  the  head  of  the  vessel  a  hurdle  made  of  tamarisk,  fastened 
together  with  reeds ;  they  have  also  a  perforated  stone  of  the  wt-ight  of  two 
talents  ;  this  is  let  fall  at  the  stern,  secured  by  a  rope.  The  name  of  this 
kind  of  bark  is  bails,  which  the  above  hurdle,  impelled  by  the  tide,  draws 
swiftly  along.  The  stone  at  the  stem  regulates  its  motion.  They  have 
immense  numbers  of  these  vessels,  and  some  of  them  of  the  burden  of  many 
thousand  talents. 

During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  cities  ozdv  are  left  oonspicuous, 
appearing  above  the  waters  like  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  As  long  as 
the  flood  continues,  vesseb  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  channel  of  the 
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rive  r,  but  traverse  the  fields  and  the  plai  ns.  They  who  then  go  from  Vancnin 

to  Memphis,  pass  l)y  the  pyramids  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  usual  course, 
which  lies  through  the  point  of  the  Delta,  and  tiie  city  of  Cercasorus.  If 
from  the  sea  and  the  town  of  Canopus,  the  traveller  desires  to  go  by  the 
plfuns  to  Nauoratifl,  he  must  pass  by  Anthilla  and  Archandros. 

Of  these  places  Anthilla  is  the  most  considerable  :  whoever  may  be  sov- 
ereign of  Eg3'pt,  it  is  assigned  perpetually  as  part  of  tlie  revenues  of  the 
queen,  and  appropriated  to  the  particular  purpose  of  providing  her  with 
sandals  ;  this  has  been  observed  ever  since  Egypt  was  tributary  to  Pei^ 
I  should  suppose  that  the  other  city  derives  its  name  from  Archander,  the 
son  of  Pthius,  son-in-law  of  Danaus,  and  grandson  of  Achanis.  There  mav 
probai)ly  ha\^  been  some  other  Archander,  for  the  name  is  certainly  wk 
EgyptianJ 


Pkbsoms  cumino  to  bk  Rboutuukd 
(WUklatM) 


So  much  for  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  as  Herodotus  saw  them. 
Abandoning  now  the  contemporary  point  of  view,  let  us  seek  a  modera 
interpretation. 

HOMIB  OF  THB  PBOFLB 

Of  the  various  institutions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  says  the  great* 
est  interpreter  of  Egyptian  rnstoms,  none  are  more  interesting  than  those 
which  relate  to  their  social  life;  and  when  we  consider  the  condition  of 
other  countries  in  the  early  ages  when  they  flourished,  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twentieth  century  before  our  era,  we  may  look  with  respect  on  the 
advancement  they  had  then  made  in  civilisation,  and  acknowledge  the  bene- 
fits they  conferred  ujton  mankind  during  ilu'ir  career.  For,  like  other  people, 
they  have  had  their  part  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  world's  development,  and 
their  share  of  usefulness  in  the  destined  progress  of  the  human  raoe ;  for 
countries,  like  individuals,  have  certain  qualities  given  them,  which,  differ- 
ing from  those  of  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  are  intended  in  due 
season  to  perform  their  requisite  duties.  The  interest  felt  in  the  Egyptians 
is  from  their  having  led  the  way,  or  having  been  the  first  people  we  know  of 
who  made  any  great  progress,  in  the  arts  and  manners  of  civilisation;  which, 
for  the  period  when  they  lived,  was  very  creditable,  and  far  beyond  that  of 
other  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  the  difference 
between  them  and  their  Asiatic  rivals,  the  Assyrians,  who,  even  at  a  much 
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later  period,  had  the  great  defects  of  Asiatic  cruelty — flaying  alive,  impal- 
ing, and  torturing  their  prisoners  ;  as  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  other  Orientals 
Lin  e  done  to  the  present  century  ;  the  reproach  of  which  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  ancient  Egyptiuus.  Being  the  dominant  race  of  that  age,  they 
necessarily  had  an  influehoe  on  others  nvith  whom  thej  came  in  contact ;  and 
it  is  by  these  means  that  civilisation  is  advanced  through  its  various  stages; 
each  people  striving  to  improve  on  the  lessons  derived  from  a  m  ighbour 
whose  institutions  they  appreciate,  or  consider  beneficial  to  themselves.  It 
was  thus  that  the  active  mind  of  the  talented  Greeks  sought  and  improved 
on  the  lessons  derived  from  other  countries,  especially  from  ICgypt;  and 
though  the  latter,  at  the  late  period  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  had  lost  its 
greatness  and  the  presticre  of  superiority  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  it 
was  still  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  resort  of  studious  philosophers ;  and 
the  abases  conseonent  on  the  fall  of  an  empire  had  not  yet  Drought  about  the 
demoralisation  of  after  times. 

In  the  treatment  of  women  they  seem  to  have  been  very  far  advanced 
beyond  other  wealthy  communities  of  tlie  same  era,  having  usages  very 
similar  to  those  of  modern  Europe  ;  and  such  was  the  respect  shown  to 
women  that  precedence  was  given  to  them  over  men,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  kings  succeeded  to  the  throne  like  the  male  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  Nor  was  tliis  privilege  rescindiMl,  even  though  it  had  more 
than  once  entailed  upon  them  tiie  troubles  of  a  contested  succession  :  foreign 
kings  often  having  claimed  a  right  to  the  throne  through  marriage  with  an 
Egyptian  princess.  It  was  not  a  mere  influent  c  that  they  pooooMod,  which 
women  often  acquire  in  the  most  arbitrary  Eastern  communities  ;  nor  a 
political  importance  accorded  to  a  particular  individual,  like  that  of  the 
Sultana  Vidideh,  the  Queen  Mother,  at  Constantinople  ;  it  was  a  right 
acknowledged  by  law,  both  in  private  and  public  life. 

As  in  all  warm  climates,  the  poorer  classes  of  Egyptians  lived  much  in 
the  open  air ;  and  the  houses  of  the  ricli  were  constructed  to  bo  cool 
throughout  the  summer  ;  currents  of  refreshing  air  being  made  to  circu- 
late freely  through  them  )>y  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  passages  and 
courts. 

Tlie  houses  were  built  of  crude  brick,  stuccoed  and  painted  with  all 
ombination  of  bright  colour,  in  which  the  Egyptians  delighted  i  and  a. 


le  c( 
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highly  decorated  mansion  had  numerous 
courts,  and  architectural  details  derived 
from  the  temjAes.  Poor  people  were 
satisfied  with  very  simple  tenements; 
their  wants  being  easily  supplied,  both 
as  to  lodging  and  food  ;  and  their  house 
consisted  of  four  walls,  with  a  flat  roof 
of  palm  branches  laid  across  a  split  date 
tree  as  a  beam,  and  covered  with  mats 
plastered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of 
mud.  It  had  one  door,  and  a  few  aniaU 
virindows  closecl  by  wooden  shutters. 
As  it  scarcely  ever  rained,  the  mud 
roof  was  not  washed  into  the  sitting- 
room;  and  this  cottage  rather  answered  as  a  abater  from  the  sun,  and  as  au 
clcaet  for  their  goods,  than  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a  house  in  other 
countries.  Indeed,  at  night  the  owners  slept  on  the  roof,  durinj^  the  ^rrealer 
part  of  the  year    and  as  most  of  their  work  was  done  out  ot  doors,  they 
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might  easily  be  persuaded  that  a  house  was  far  less  necessary  for  them  than 
a  tomb. 

In  their  plans  tiie  houses  of  towns,  like  the  villas  in  the  country,  varied 

accorrling  to  the  caprice  of  the  builders.  The  ground  plan,  in  some  of  the 
former,  consisted  of  a  number  of  chambers  on  three  sides  of  a  court,  which 
was  often  planted  with  trees.  Others  consisted  of  two  rows  of  rooms  on 
either  side  of  a  long  passage,  with  an  entrance  conrt  from  the  street ;  and 

others  were  laid  out  in  chambers  round  a  central  area,  similar  to  the  Roman 
impluvium,  and  paved  with  stone,  or  containing  a  few  trees,  a  tank,  or  a 
fountain,  in  its  centre.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the 
front  door  from  tiie  street. 

Houses  of  small  size  were  often  connected  together,  and  formed  the  con- 
tinuous sides  of  streets ;  and  a  courtyard  was  common  to  several  dwellings. 
Others  of  a  humbler  kind  consisted  merely  of  rooms  opening  on  a  narrow 
passage,  or  directly  on  the  street.  These  had  only  a  basement  story,  w 
ground  floor ;  and  few  houses  exceeded  two  stories  above  it.  They  mostly 
consisted  of  one  upper  floor ;  and  though  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  lofty  houses 
in  Thebes  four  and  live  stories  high,  the  paintings  show  that  few  had  three, 
and  the  largest  seldom  four,  including  as  he  does  the  basement  story.^ 


Thb  eountiy  is  ho  thickly  paopled  with  divinities  that  it  b  euier  to 
find  a  god  than  a  man*  — Fjctuomids. 


Few  things  are  so  hard  to  nndeifltand  as  the  religion  of  an  alien  race. 

Indeed,  we  have  but  too  many  illustrations  before  us  constantly  tliat  even 
among  the  same  people,  and  where  ideas  are  based  upon  the  same  authori- 
ties, a  great  divergence  of  opinion  is  possible.  It  is  little  to  be  expected, 
thra,  that  any  people  shoold  folly  understand  the  religious  faith  of  another 
peofAe.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  all  the  great  religions  are  of  Oriental 
origin  and  date  from  a  pre-scientitic  era.  Mow  the  essential  characteristic 
both  of  Oriental  and  of  non-scientific  thinking  is  its  vagueness.  The  Arabic 
h^toriaii;  even  of  the  present  day,  loTes  to  indulge  in  absurd  flights  of 
rhetoric.  He  sprinkles  his  pages  with  grotesque  metaphors ;  he  uses  the 
most  hyperbolic  exaggerations ;  nor  is  he  particular  to  avoid  the  most 
ghiring  contradictions  ;  and  over  it  all  ho  throws  the  veil  of  hazy  mysticism. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  Oriental  style  of  composition  when  applied  to  staid 
matter-of-fact  recitals,  certainly  one  could  expect  nothing  more  definite  when 
tlie  theme  is  religion.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  tneu,  that  the  sacred 
books  of  all  great  religions  are  couched  in  phraseology  well  calculated  to 
befog  the  mind  of  any  one  who  approaches  them  in  any  other  spirit  than  tiiat 
of  preconc^Tcd  fsith.  This  applies  no  more  and  no  less  to  the  Egyptian 
than  to  all  other  Oriental  religions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data  suppUed  us 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  faitli  are  far  more  abundant  than 
are  accessible  in  the  case  of  most  other  of  the  great  religions  of  anti(|uity. 

Despite  the  confusion  and  vagueness  and  seeming  contradiction  that  per- 
tain to  the  Egyptian  records,  it  is  probably  true  that  a  reasonably  correct 
idea  may  be  formed,  at  least  in  general  terms,  of  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment, no  less  than  of  the  final  status,  of  the  faith  which  was  dominant  with 
the  people  of  thu  Nile  for  at  least  three  thousand  years.  Certainlv  at  least 
a  rough  outline  of  the  development  of  that  faith  is  accessible,  &nd  it  is  the 
more  worthy  of  presentation  because  it  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as 
illustrative  of  tlie  proljablc  evolution  of  the  faitli  of  other  pcojiles. 

The  most  obvious  and  striking  fact  that  appeals  to  the  investigator  of 
the  Egyptian  religion  is  that  enormous  numbers  of  gods  hold  sway:  Ra, 
Horus,  Osiiis,  Isis,  Tmu,  Amen,  Set,  —  the  list  extends  itself  almost  end- 
lessly. Moreover,  there  is  no  little  oonfosioii  as  to  the  jnecise  status  of  the 
various  gods  thus  named.  To  casual  inspection  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Egyptian  of  the  later  time  had  no  very  clear  idea  himsdf  as  to  how  many 
gods  were  really  included  in  the  hierarchy,  or  as  to  the  precise  identity  of 
the  more  important  ones.    And,  indeed,  such  was  probably  the  fact. 

The  only  rational  explanation  of  this  confusion  appears  to  be  tlie  alleged 
fact  that  in  an  early  prehistoric  day  the  various  communities  of  Egypt,  not 
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yet  oonsolidated  under  a  single  government,,  had  each  its  own  special  deity. 
This  local  deity,  presiding  jealously  over  the  inteiests  of  its  own  people, 
came  ruitu  rally  to  have  greater  or  less  importance  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  or  decay  of  the  community  over  which  it  presided.  Moreover,  there 
must  have  hitcn  a  constant  tendency,  tlirou^h  a  sliiflintr  portions  of  the 
population  from  one  community  to  another,  to  coiifuse  liie  attributes  of  the 
various  gods  even  from  the  earliest  time;  since  the  person  who  removed 
from  one  village  to  another  could  not  well  be  expected  quite  to  forget  the 
local  god  who  had  formerly  been  the  chief  object  of  his  worship.  Then  as 
one  community  or  another  became  dominant  after  the  government  was  ceu- 
tralised,  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  in  successive  ages  to  emphaaiM 
the  importance  of  one  local  god  or  another. 

ThiiH  it  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  the  New  King-dom,  when  Thebes 
became  the  capital  and  chief  centre  of  tlie  empire,  Amen,  the  local  ^od  of 
Thebes,  came  to  a^uine  an  importance  hitherto  denied  him.  At  last  it  was 
even  eustomary  to  identify  Amen  with  Ra,  the  greatest  god  of  all,  or  king 
of  the  gods,  and  the  compound  name,  Amen-Ra,  came  into  use.  Various 
other  names  were  compounded  thron<:fh  a  similar  confusion  of  attributes 
chiefly  perhaps  through  the  natnral  tendency  to  identify  one's  local  god 
with  a  god  of  more  widely  recognised  authority.  A  moment's  reflection 
makes  it  dear  that  the  tendency  of  all  this  was  towards  the  recognition  of 
a  most  important  central  god,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  ruled  over  anl 
controlled  the  hierarchy  of  the  lesser  deities.  But  indeed,  it  seems  clear 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  existence  of  such  a  supremely  powerful  god 
had  been  everywhere  recognised. 

It  may  be  doubteil  even  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  religion  worthy  of 
the  name  to  fail  of  an  analysis  leading  to  tliis  result.  The  human  mind 
II ;it  1  11  ally  reaches  hack  from  eflfect  to  cause,  and  while  it  cannot  quite  clearly 
g;  a  [>  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  single  cause,  yet  neither  can  it  escape  the  analy- 
sis that  leads  to  that  idea. 

In  this  view  it  mi^lit  bo  contended  that  the  Ei,M'i)tian  religion,  and  indeed, 
every  other  religion,  is  monotheistic;  certainly  its  trend  was  towards  mono- 
theism, and  certainly  this  conception  best  accords  with  the  natural  cast  of 
the  Oriental  mind  It  is  natural  to  attempt  to  visualise,  in  the  spiritual 
world,  a  state  of  things  not  widely  different  from  the  conditions  of  the  actual 
world,  and  a  j)eoplo  who  had  no  higher  conception  of  the  IxmIv  politic  than 
the  thought  of  an  autocracy  presided  over  by  a  single  8U[>reine  monarch, 
would  have  been  strangely  untrue  to  their  psychological  prejudicsa  had 
they  failed  to  conceive  a  like  state  of  things  existing  in  the  hieraidiy 

of  t!ie  prnds. 

bide  by  side  with  this  tendency  towards  monotheism,  however,  exist* 
always  the  counter  tendency  towards  a  multiplication  of  deities.  The  found- 
ing of  a  new  city  or  colony  would  imply,  sooner  or  later,  the  creation  of  s 
god  to  ])reside  o\  i  r  tfie  new  comnnniity.  If  at  first  an  oM  i^od  were  trans- 
planted for  tlie  purpose,  local  jealousy  would  be  sure  to  rlemand  a  deity 
whose  sole  interests  in  the  local  community  could  be  expected.  Agaiu,  the 
deification  of  kings  and  perhaps  the  other  departed  notables  must  of  tiecefr> 
sity  lead  to  a  perpetual  enhancement  of  the  list  of  gods.  But  this  tnu]ti> 
plicity  of  minor  deities  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  necessarily  anf  ar^fini^tic 
to  the  essential  monotheistic  idea  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian,  any  more  than 
the  multiplication  of  saints  affects  the  status  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Over  and  above  all  othor  gods,  from  first  to  last,  there  seems  always  to 
have  been  a  oonception  of  Ba,  the  Uncreated,  the  autooiat  of  the  heavens. 
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Horns  tlio  sun-god,  who  foaght  eacli  day  in  tlic  interest  of  niiinkind  against 

the  niiilieious  demon  Set,  or  Sutelcli,  and  who  was  overcome  eacli  night 
only  to  revive  again  and  renew  the  coiubut  with  eacli  succeediDg  morn- 
ing, was  a  god  of  great  and  widely  recogaisetl  power.  Yet  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  ooite  identified,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  with  the 
supreme  god  Ba.  To  the  latter  attached  a  certain  intangibility,  a  certain 
vagueness  inconsistent  with  llio  obvious  visual  reality  of  the  sun-god,  or 
with  the  being  of  any  other  god  whose  qualities  could  be  explicitly  delined. 
In  the  Tery  nature  of  the  case  the  conception  of  Ra  was  vague.  He 
represented  the  last  analysis  of  thought,  from  which  the  mind  recoils  dazed 
and  aoknowled;:^iiig  itself  ballUMl. 

While  we  ran  hardly  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  the  statn^  of  the 
iiupreme  god  iiu  in  the  minds  of  tlio  most  philosophical  thinkers  of  Egypt, 
yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  associate  tne 
qualities  of  various  other  gods  with  the  qualities  of  the  supreme  deity  ;  in 
other  words,  to  elevate  a  lesser  deity  to  the  kingship  of  the  gods,  somewhat 
as  au  important  subject  might  now  aud  again  be  elevated  to  the  earthly 
kingship. 

The  most  tangible  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  late  in  the  XVIIIth 

Dynasty  by  Amenhotep  who  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Khnn-nten, 
the  splendour  of  the  sun-ilisk,"  and  whom  later  generations  eharactorised 
as  tlie  heretic  king.  Tliis  monarch  strove  to  subordinate,  if  not  indeed  to 
eliminate,  all  the  hosts  of  minor  gods  by  instituting  the  kiugshtp  of  the  sun- 
gwl  alone  as  the  supreme,  perhaps  as  the  only,  deity.  The  effort  was  not 
successful,  and  the  reaction  that  followed  left  the  old  reliirion  more  firmly 
fixed  tlian  ever,  in  its  previous  beliefs  aud  observances.  iSone  the  less,  the 
attempt  has  great  historic  interest,  partly  because  it  shows  tiiat  the  idea  of 
essential  monotheism  underlying  a  superficial  plurality  of  gods  was  current 
in  Egypt,  and  even  attained  official  recognition  at  just  about  the  t  ime  of  the 
Egyptian  captivity  of  the  C'hildren  of  Israel.  It  is  aside  from  the  present 
purpose  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  ideas  of  the  latter  may  have  been 
inflnenced  by  this  strong  current  of  Egyptian  thought. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  reaction  against  the  sun-worship  heresy  left 
the  old  faith  more  firmly  established  than  before.  Never  again  was  a  prom- 
inent and  conspicuous  etiorb  made  to  depart  from  the  aucient  faith.  What- 
ever details  of  variation  may  have  heen  introduced,  the  religion  as  a  whole 
remained  unchanged  throughout  the  remaining  course  of  Egyptian  history. 
But  tliis  fixity  again,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  tlio  Egyptians,  is  but  the 
history  of  every  great  theological  system.  The  very  fulcrum  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  the  reliance  upon  the  authority  of  the  past.  The  abiding  support  of  a 
toulitional  faith  is  that  conservatism  wliich  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  civ- 
ilisation, and  indeed,  paradoxical  though  it  seems,  of  all  progress.  The 
conservative,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  past,  plants  himself  firmly  in  the  path  of 
progress,  crying  "  Halt  I  "  to  every  innovation.  Y'et  during  the  time  of  a 
xiation*8  vitality  this  attempted  damming  up  of  the  stream  of  progress  results 
in,  at  most,  a  temporary  stiisis,  since  now  and  i^^ain  the  stress  of  new  ideas 
suffices  to  burst  tlin  li  aids.  Rut  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  vitality 
of  a  nation  is  sapped,  and  when  the  power  of  conservatism  may  avail  against 
all  progressive  movements. 

Such  a  time  came  in  Egypt  at  just  about  the  era  when  the  nations  of 
Persia  and  of  Greece  were  preparing  to  take  hand  in  the  world  combat,  and 
from  that  time  on  traditional  theolog}',  as  represented  by  the  priestcraft,  was 
dominant  in  Kgypt,  and  the  once  potent  civilisation  of  the  Nile  Valley 
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ceased  to  hold  its  own.  The  records  that  outside  nations  have  given  ns  of 
Egyptian  conditions  date  solely  bom  this  later  period,  and  mnst  therefore 
always  be  taken  with  certain  reservations.  Nevertheless,  as  regards  the 
more  tangible  things  which  they  describe,  they  perhaps  are  nut  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  would  have  been  if  written  a  thousand  years  earher. 
They  tell  us  of  great  pyramids  that  were  the  tombs  of  kings,  of  9trvige 
customs  of  mummifying  the  dead,  and  of  tlie  worsliip  of  animals,  so  crass  in 
character  as  to  be  almost  inconceivable  to  the  modern  mind.  The  ijyraiuida, 
to  be  sure,  dated  from  an  ancient  epoch ;  moreover,  they  still  stand,  defiant 
of  time,  to  testify  to  the  trath  of  the- Greek  recitals.  The  mimimies  have 
been  pieaerred  in  countless  numbers,  and  if  animal  worship  died  out  wilh 
the  incoming  of  a  new  religion  after  the  Macedonian  irr/nsinn.  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy,  as  regards  mere  externals,  of  the 
accounts  of  it  which  the  Greeks  preserve  to  us. 

We  shall  do  well,  then,  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Herodotus  and  Diodoms 
for  a  description  of  the  external  observances  ])ractised  by  the  Egyptians, 
remembering  always  that  this  is  the  testimony  t>f  alien,  even  though  sympa- 
thetic, witnesses,  but  scarcely  doubting  that  it  is  testimony  at  least  as 
unprejudiced  as  any  that  a  modem  would-'be  interpreter  can  <uaw  from  the 
monumental  reconu. 

The  aggregate  impression  which  one  gathers,  from  even  a  casual  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  is  that  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  despite  its  very 
striking  peculiarities  of  external  obeervances,  differed  singularly  little  from 
the  other  gfreat  religions  in  its  essentials.  It  was  polytheistic,  but  with  an 
underlying  conception  of  monotheism.  Its  chief  ol)servanccs  implied  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Its  fundamental  teachings  wero 
essentially  mural  according  to  the  best  light  of  the  time.  And  if,  its  viewed 
by  an  outsider,  it  seemed  to  develop  a  grotesque  ritual  and  a  jumble  of 
v&^ue  theistic  conceptions,  in  these  r^iards,  also,  it  can  hardly  daim  to  be 
omque  among  Oriental  religions.4t 

RELIGIOUS  FESTIVALS  AND  OFFERINGS 

Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  description  of  certain  religious  observanoes 

as  practised  in  his  day.    He  says : 

The  priests  of  the  gods,  who  in  other  places  wear  their  hair  long,  in  Egypt 
wear  it  short.  It  is  elsewhere  customary,  in  cases  of  death,  for  those  who 
are  most  nearly  related,  to  cut  off  their  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow  ;  but  the 
Egyptians,  who  at  other  times  have  their  heads  closeh'  shorn,  suffer  the  hair 
on  this  occasion  to  grow.  Other  nations  will  not  suffer  animals  to  appr(»ch 
the  place  of  their  repast;  but  in  Egypt  they  live  promiscuously  with  the 
people.  Wheat  and  barley  are  common  articles  of  food  in  other  countries; 
out  in  Egypt  they  are  thought  mean  nm\  disgraceful  ;  the  diet  hen?  consists 
principally  of  spelt,  a  kind  of  corn  which  some  call  zea.  Their  dough  they 
knead  wiUi  their  feet ;  whilst  in  the  removal  of  mud  and  dung,  they  do  not 
scruple  to  use  their  hands.  Male  children,  except  in  those  places  which 
have  borrowed  the  custom  from  hence,  are  left  in  other  nations  as  nature 
formed  them  ;  in  Egypt  they  are  circumcised.  The  men  have  two  vests,  the 
women  only  one.  In  opposition  to  the  customs  of  other  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians fix  the  ropes  to  their  sails  on  the  inside.  The  Greeks,  when  they  write 
or  reckon  with  counters,  gofirom  the  left  to  the  right,  the  Egyptians  from  right 
to  left  ;  notwithstanding  which  they  persist  in  affirming  that  the  frrc-  ks 
write  to  the  left,  but  they  themselves  always  to  the  right.   They  have  two 
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sorts  of  letters,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  sacred  subjects,  the  otlier 
naed  on  common  occasions  [the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  characters]. 

Their  veneration  of  their  deities  is  superstitious  to  an  extreme :  one  of 
their  customs  is  to  drink  out  of  brazen  goblets,  wMch  it  is  llie  muTersal 
pnetuse  among  tbem  to  cleanse  every  day.  They  are  so  regardful  of  neat- 
ness, that  they  wear  only  linen,  and  that  always  newly  washed  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  idea  of  cleanliness,  which  they  regard  much  beyond  comeliness,  that 
the^  use  circumcision.  Their  priests  every  third  day  shave  every  part  of 
their  bodies,  to  prevent  vernun  or  any  species  of  impurity  from  aduiering  to 
those  wlio  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  eods :  the  priesthood  is  also  con- 
fined to  one  particular  mode  of  dress ;  they  nave  one  vest  of  linen  and  their 
shoes  are  made  of  the  byblus  [papyrus]  ;  they  wash  themselves  in  cold  water 
twice  in  tbe  course  of  the  day,  and  as  often  in  the  night ;  it  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  ennmerate  their  religious  ceremonies,  all  of  which  th^  praotise 
Tvith  superstitious  exactness.  The  sacred  ministers  possess  in  return  maQjjr 
and  great  advantages:  they  are  not  obliged  to  consume  any  part  of  their 
domestic  property ;  each  has  a  portion  of  the  sacred  viands  ready  dressed, 
assigned  him,  besides  a  large  and  daily  allowance  of  beef  and  of  geese;  thej 
have  also  wine,  but  are  not  permitted  to  feed  on  fish. 

Beans  are  sown  in  no  part  of  Egypt,  neither  will  the  inhabitants  eat  them, 
either  boiled  or  raw ;  the  priests  will  not  even  look  at  this  pulse,  esteeming 
it  exceedingly  unclean.  Every  god  has  several  attendant  pneets,  and  one  ol 
superior  dignity,  who  presides  over  the  rest;  when  any  .one  dies  he  u  sue- 
eeeded  by  bin  son. 

They  esteem  bulls  as  sacred  to  Epaphus,  which  previously  to  sacrifice, 
are  thus  carefully  examined :  if  they  can  but  discover  a  single  black  hair 
in  bis  body,  he  is  deemed  impure ;  for  this  purpose  a  priest  is  particularly 
5ip])ointed,  who  examines  the  animal  as  it  stands,  and  as  reclined  on  its  back: 
its  tongue  is  also  drawn  out,  and  he  observes  whether  it  be  free  from  those 
bleraislies  winch  are  specihed  in  their  sacred  books,  and  of  which  1  shall 
speak  herrafter.  The  tail  also  undergoes  examination,  every  hair  of  whidi 
must  grow  in  its  natural  and  proper  form :  if  in  all  these  instances  the  bull 
appears  to  be  unblemished,  the  priest  fastens  the  byblus  round  his  horns  ;  he 
then  applies  a  preparation  of  earth,  which  receives  the  impression  of  his  seal, 
and  tbe  animsd  is  led  away ;  this  seal  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  to 
saerifiee  a  beast  which  has  it  not,  is  deemed  a  capital  offence. 

I  proceed  to  describe  their  mode  of  sacrifice  :  Having  led  the  animal 
destined  and  marked  for  tlie  purj)ose,  to  the  altar,  they  kindle  a  lire  ;  a  liba- 
tion of  wine  is  poured  upon  the  altar  ;  the  god  is  solemnly  invoked,  and  the 
victim  then  is  Killed ;  they  afterwards  cut  off  his  head,  and  take  the  sldn 
from  the  carcass ;  upon  the  head  they  heap  many  imprecations  :  such  as 
have  a  market-place  at  hand  carry  it  there,  and  sell  it  to  the  Grecian  traders ; 
if  they  have  not  this  opportunity,  they  throw  it  into  the  river.  They  devote 
the  head,  by  wishing  that  whatever  evil  menacee  those  who  sacrifice,  or  Egypt 
in  general,  it  may  fall  upon  that  head.^  This  ceremony  respecting  the  head 
of  the  animal,  and  this  mode  of  pouring  a  libation  of  wine  upon  the  altar, 
is  indiscriminately  observed  by  all  the  Egyptians  :  in  consequence  of  the 
above,  no  Egyptian  will  on  any  account  eat  of  the  head  of  a  beast.  As  to 
the  examination  of  the  victims,  and  their  ceremony  of  burning  them,  they 
have  different  methods,  as  their  different  occasions  of  sacrifice  require. 

>  Sm  Leviticiu,  chap.  xvi.  21.  "  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
lire  goiat,  and  confess  over  him  all  tbe  iniqnititet  oi  the  ehUdnm  of  Inael,  and  all  tiieir  tn/U^m- 
nons  in  all  their  sins,  patting  them  upon  ths  iMwd  of  Iho  gptX^* ^TtumLAtom. 
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Of  that  goddess  whom  they  esteem  the  tirst  of  their  deities,  and  in  whose 
lionour  their  greatest  festival  is  celebrated,  I  shall  now  make  more  particular 

mention.  After  the  previous  ceremony  of  prayers,  they  sacrifice  an  ox ;  tliey 
then  strip  off  the  skin,  and  take  out  tlie  intestines,  leavinc*'  the  fat  and  the 
paunch ;  they  afterwards  out  off  the  legs,  the  shoulders,  the  neck,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  loin ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  stuffed  with  line  bread,  honey, 
raisins,  6g8,  frankincense,  and  variona  aromatics ;  after  thb  process  they  biira 
it,  ])inirii);j  upon  the  flame  a  lar^c  quantity  of  oil:  whilst  tiie  vietini  is 
burning,  the  spectators  fljigellato  themselves,  having  fasted  before  the  cere- 
mony ;  the  whole  is  completed  by  their  feasting  on  the  residue  of  the  sacri> 
fice.  All  the  Egyptians  sacrifice  bulla  without  blemish,  and  calves;  the 
females  are  sacred  to  Isis,  and  may  not  be  used  for  this  puqxise.  This 
divinity  is  represented  nntler  the  form  of  a  woman,  and,  as  the  Greekf?  jiaint 
lo,  witJi  horns  upon  her  head ;  for  this  reason  the  Egyptians  venerate 
eows  for  beyond  all  other  cattle.  Neither  will  any  man  or  woman  among 
them  kiss  a  Grecian,  nor  use  a  knife,  or  spit,  or  any  domestic  utensU 
beloni^ini^  to  a  GitH-k,  nor  will  tlioy  eat  everi  (he  flesh  of  sucli  boasts  as  by 
their  law  are  pure,  if  it  lias  lu'eii  eut  with  a  Grecian  knife.  If  any  of 
tlieso  cattle  die,  they  tlius  «iispo8c  of  their  carcasses:  the  females  are  thrown 
into  the  river,  the  males  they  bury  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  by  way 
of  mark,  one  and  sometimes  botli  of  the  horns  are  left  projecting  from  the 
ground:  they  remain  thus  a  slated  time,  and  till  Ihey  begin  to  putrefy, 
when  a  vessel  appointed  for  this  particulai*  purpose  is  dispatched  from 
Prosopitis,  an  island  of  the  Delta,  nine  sohtem  in  extent,  and  containing 
several  cities.  Alarlxjeliis,  one  of  these  cities,  in  which  is  a  temple  (M 
Venus,  provides  the  Nrsscjs  fur  this  imrpose,  \vhieh  :tre  sent  to  tlie  diiTerent 
parts  of  Ki^ypt :  tiieso  collect  and  transport  tlie  Ixmcs  of  tlie  animals,  wiiieh 
are  all  buried  in  one  appointed  place.  1  his  law  and  custom  extends  to 
whatever  cattle  may  happen  to  die,  as  the  Egyptians  themselves  put  none 
to  death. 

Those  who  worsliij)  in  the  temple  of  the  Thelmn  Jupiter,  or  belong  to 
the  district  of  Thebes,  abstain  from  sheep,  and  siierilice  goats.  The  Siime 
deities  receive  in  Kgy[>t  different  forms  of  worship ;  the  ceremonies  of  Isis 
and  of  Osiris,  who  they  say  is  no  otlier  than  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  are  alone 
unvaried;  in  the  temple  of  Mendes,  and  in  the  whole  Mendesian  distriit, 
goats  are  ])reserved  and  sheep  sacrificed.  The  veneration  of  the  Mendesians 
for  these  animals,  and  for  the  males  in  particular,  is  equally  great  and  uni- 
yersal :  this  is  also  extended  to  goat-herds.  There  is  one  he-goat  more  par> 
ticularly  honoured  than  the  rest,  whose  death  is  seriously  lamented  by  the 
whole  district  of  the  Mendesians.  In  the  Egyptian  language  the  word 
Mendes  is  used  in  common  for  i'an  and  for  a  goat. 

The  Egyptians  regard  the  hog  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  if  they  casually 
touch  one  they  immediately  plunge  themselves,  clothes  and  all,  into  the 
water.  This  prejudice  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  :dl  ^^viMP-lierds.  although 
natives  of  Egypt,  from  the  temples :  with  people  of  this  description,  a  con- 
nection by  marriage  is  studiously  avoided,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  intermarrying  among  those  of  their  own  profession.  The  only  deities 
to  whom  the  Egyj)tians  offer  swine,  arc  Haeehus  and  Luna;  to  these  they 
sacrifice  them  wlien  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  after  which  they  eat  the  Hesh. 
Why  they  offer  swine  at  tiiis  particular  time,  and  at  no  other,  the  Egyptians 
have  a  tradition  among  themselves,  which  delicacy  forbids  me  to  explain. 
The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  they  sacrifice  this  animal  to  Luna :  as 
eoon  aa  it  is  killed,  ihey  cut  ofiE  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which,  with  the 
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gpleen  and  the  fat,  they  enclose  in  thn  caul,  and  burn ;  upon  the  remainder, 
which  at  any  other  time  they  would  disdjaiu,  they  feast  at  the  full  moon, 
when  the  Baorifioe  is  performed.  They  who  are  poor  make  figures  of  swine 
with  meal,  which  having  first  baked,  they  oflfer  on  the  altar. 

On  tlie  driv  of  thf  feast  of  Bacchus,  at  the  hour  of  supper,  every  person, 
before  the  door  of  his  house,  offers  a  hog  in  sacritice.  The  swine-herd  of 
whom  they  purchased  it,  is  afterwards  at  liberty  to  take  it  away.  Except 
this  sacrifioe  of  the  swine,  the  Egyptuns  oelebratd  the  feast  of  Bacchus  u 
tha  same  maimer  as  the  Gieeks.^ 

OUrrS  AKD  BICHEB  OF  IBMPLES 

There  are  certain  very  practical  features  of  the  administration  of  the 
temples  which  Herodotus  quito  overlooked,  but  which  have  come  to  light 
through  the  efforts  of  moderu  scholarship.  Some  of  these  are  admirably 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Erman : 

Not  the  leaat  of  the  circumntances  which  lent  the  priesthood  of  the  New 
Kingdom  th;it  power  whicli  finiilly  triumphed  over  royalty  itself,  was  their 
wealth.  For  this  they  were  indebted  to  gifts,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  chiefly  to  gifts  from  the  kings;  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  find 
a  private  person  making  an  endowment.  From  the  earliest  times  all 
the  rulers  are  busy  in  this  fatal  direction  (some,  like  the  pious  kings  of 
the  Vth  dynasty,  were  more  so  than  others);  even  under  the  old  king- 
dom many  temples  had  attained  such  prosperity  that  they  even  possessed 
military  roroes  of  their  own. 

The  golden  age  for  the  temples  began  with  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of 
the  XVHltli  Dynasty.  An  a]<proxiniate  idea  of  the  gifts  which  Teliutimes 
III  made  to  Amen  may  be  obtained  from  the  remains  of  an  inscription  at 
Kamak ;  fields  and  gardens  of  the  choicest  of  the  South  and  North,  landed 

Eroperty  on  high  ground,  with  sweet  trees  growing  on  it,  milch  cows,  and 
ullocks,  and  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  lapis  lazuli ;  then  captive 
Asiatics  and  negroes,  —  there  were  at  least  878  souls  —  men,  women,  and 
children,  —  who  iiad  to  fill  the  god  s  granaries,  spin  and  weave,  and  till  his 
fields  for  him.  Finally  he  settled  upon  Amen  three  of  tiie  towns  con- 
quered by  him,  En-heugsa,  Yenu-amu,  and  Tlurenkhara,  which  bad  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  god.  Since  almost  every  sovereign  of  the 
New  Kingdom  boasts  in  nearly  the  same  words  of  having  exhibited  his 
piety  in  a  practical  fashion,  one  is  Erst  inclined  to  take  this  constant 
self-glorification  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  so  much  in  the  Egyptian  text  has  to 
he  taken,  for  a  conventional  empty  phrase.  But  in  that  case,  our  dni]!)t 
would  go  too  far,  since  at  least  some  of  the  kings  did  make  to  the  temples 
gifts  which  surpass  ail  that  might  be  considered  probable.  The  lucky 
chanoe  which  luis  preserved  for  us  the  great  Harris  papyrus  places  us 
in  a  position  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  of  figures.  King  Ramses  III 
left  behind  after  his  death  a  compreliensive  manifesto,  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates in  detail  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  sanctuaries  of  his  country  during 
the  thirty-one  years  of  his  reign.  The  numbers  of  these  lists  are  evidently 
takni  from  the  accounts  of  the  state  and  of  ^e  different  temples,  and  are 
consequently  deserving  of  credit. 

This  great  record,  which  tills  a  papyrus  roll  1333  feet  long,  with  seventy- 
nine  pa^es  ut  a  large  size,  is  divided  into  five  sections,  according  to  the 
recipiente  of  the  gifts.  The  first  contains  the  gifts  to  the  Theban  temples, 
then  follows  the  gifts  to  HeUopdis,  them  to  Memphis,  and  those  to  the 
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imaller  sanctuaries  of  the  ootmtry;  finally,  the  fifth  seotifm  oontuiiB  the 

total  of  all  the  donations. 

Takiii<jf  together  the  similar  items  amongst  the  dnTintinns,  tributes,  cind 
sacriliciiil  offerings,  we  have  then  the  cl)i"f  items  of  the  sum  of  the  income 
of  the  Egyptian  temples  during  one  and  liiirty  vcars,  somewhat  follows; 
about  1  ton  (1015  kg.  336.  g.)  of  gold;  about  8  tons  (2993  kg.  964  g.) silTer 
and  the  value  of  silver;  940  kg.  8  g.  of  black  bronze;  about  13  tons 
(13,059  kg.  865  g.)  hionze;  about  14  lbs.  (7  kg.  124  g.)  precious  stones; 
1,093,803  pieces  of  valuable  stone ;  1G9  towns,  1,071,780  plots  of  arable 
land;  514  vineyards  and  orchards;  178  ships;  133,433  daves;  614,968 
hea.l  (.f  rattle  (especially  oxen);  680,714  geese;  494,800  fish;  2,382,605 
fruks;  o,740,r5r)2  sacks  of  corn;  nj44,428  loaves  of  bread;  256.400  jars  of 
wine ;  40(3,303  jars  of  beer;  368,461  jars  of  incense,  honey,  oil,  etc.,  l,i^33- 
766  iienis. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  large  sums  here  dealt  mfli, 

I  may  remark  that  even  in  our  own  time,  when  the  value  of  the  metals  has 
so  greatly  decreased,  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  question  would  be 
worth  about  four  million  marks  (about  ^1,000,000,  or  £200,000).  And  it 
must  not  be  foigotten  that  on  those  same  six  or  seven  millions  of  Egyptians 
who,  in  addition  to  the  state  taxes,  had  to  produce  these  treasures  "ai 
majf>rem  dei  glorinm.^'  there  devolved  at  the  same  time  the  building  of  the 
temples  of  Mediiiet  Ilabu,  Karnak,  Tel-cl-Tehudeh,  and  others.  Truly  the 
forces  of  the  little  country  were  unduly  strained  for  tlie  unproductive  pur- 
poses of  worship. 

But  what  made  these  eonditions  so  completely  unsound  was  the  dispro- 
portionate division  of  the  treasure  expended.  If  the  many  temples  of  the 
country  had  participated  equally  in  these  gifts,  no  one  of  tliem  would  have 
attained  to  an  extreme  lieight  of  power  aniTweflLlth.  But,  probably  on  polit- 
ical grounds,  which  we  can  now  no  longer  determine,  Kamses  III  favoured 
one  temple  in  the  most  partial  manner,  and  that  the  very  one  to  which  his 
predecessors  had  already  conferred  the  richest  endowments.  This  was  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Theban  Amen,  which  carried  off  the  lion's  share  of  all  the 
gifts  of  the  generous  sovereign. 

Thus,  for  example,  of  the  total  113,433  slaves  which  Ramscrs  gave  awav» 
no  fewer  t)iau  8(5,480  fell  to  Amen  ;  of  the  493,386  head  of  cattle.  421,3^)2; 
of  the  1,071,780  divisions  of  land,  898,168;  of  the  514  vineyards,  433 ;  and  bO 
on :  the  2756  gold  and  silver  images  of  the  gods  were  destined  exduaiTely 
for  liim,  and  so  were  the  nine  foreign  towns ;  it  must  even  here  be  regarded 
as  an  exceptionally  mean  gift,  when  he  received  only  56  of  the  160  Egyp- 
tian towns.  On  the  whole,  it  will  scarcely  be  wrong  to  assume  that  of  the 
total  of  the  gifts,  three-fourths  fotind  their  way  into  Amen'a  traasories;  of 
the  86,486  slaves,  the  god  Khonsii  and  the  goddess  Mut  received  in  all  only 
8908. 

Sinee.  then,  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  New  Kingdom  had  also  laboured 
to  fill  the  treasury  of  their  favourite  god  Amen,  this  god  ended  by  possess- 
ing resources,  beside  which  those  of  all  the  other  gods  shrank  to  nothing, 
and  again  it  ia  the  document  of  Ramses  III  which  enables  us  to  estimate  it 

in  figures. 

If  we  compare  these  figures  with  one  another,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
under  the  XXtb  D3mast7  the  Amen  of  Thebes  possessed  at  least  five  times 
as  much  property  :is  the  sun-god  of  Heliopolis,  and  ten  times  (if  not  fsr 
more)  as  mueh  Pt.ili  of  Memphis.  And  yet  these  latter  were  the  two 
gods  who  had  iormurly  been  the  most  distinguished,  and  certainly  also  the 
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richest,  in  the  whole  country.  The  enormous  magnitude  of  temple  property 
like  this,  of  course,  demanded  a  much  more  comx)iicated  machinery  for  its 
•dmiidstratioii  than  had  been  required  for  the  modest  posBessions  of  the 
ancient  sanctuaries.  Even  one  of  the  larger  temples  of  the  middle  kingdom 
could  have  its  treasure,  its  gninarifs,  and  its  afPiiirs  of  writing  carried  on  by 
certain  members  of  its  priestly  college,  for  tiie  labours  which  tliey  entailed 
could  be  executed  side  by  side ;  beyond  the  inferior  servants  there  had  been 
scarcely  any  regular  officials  in  these  temples.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the 
New  Kingdom  ;  the  priests  can  no  longer  manage  the  administration  un- 
aided, and  call  in  a  host  of  onicinls  to  help.  This  is  true  of  all  the  temples, 
but,  of  course,  especially  so  of  tliat  of  the  Theban  Amen.  This  god  pos- 
,tM8ed  a  general  administration  of  the  house,  i.e,  the  temple  furniture;  he 
has  special  departments  for  the  treasure,  for  the  lands,  for  the  barns,  for  the 
oxen,  and  for  the  peasants,  and  every  one  of  these  departments  has  its  over- 
seer of  princely  rank,  and  its  scribe.  There  is  also  a  superior  chief  scribe  for 
Amen,  who  keeps  the  roll  of  the  sanctuary's  possessions.  And  since  in  a 
great  temple  of  the  New  Kingdom  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the 
works  of  restoration  arc  never  interrupted,  he  has  also  his  own  administra- 
tion of  construction,  to  which  all  works  are  subordinated;  of  course,  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  required  number  of  hibourers  and  craftsmen  of 
aU  kinds,  from  the  painter  down  to  the  stone-mason.  To  secure  order  in 
the  temple  and  on  the  estates,  the  god  keeps  his  own  military  forces  with 
superior  and  inferior  officers,  and  since  amongst  his  dependents  very  secular 
proceedings  often  take  place,  he  has  also  his  own  prisou.  Of  the  large  staff 
of  subordinate  officials,  who  must  hare  existed  in  such  an  administration, 
we,  of  course,  know  Twy  little,  as  this  class  kee]>9  out  of  sight.  Still  sudi 
people  as  the  overseer  of  the  sacrificial  storehouses,  doorkeepers  of  every 
description,  and  barbers  have  left  US  monuments,  and  must  consequently 
have  enjoyed  a  certain  prosperity. 

What  we  have  here  stated  respecting  the  temple  administration  would 
be  of  still  greater  interest  if  we  knew  the  mutual  relations  of  all  these 
offices,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  we  find,  now  these,  now  those, 
united  in  the  same  hands.  That  the  high  priest  arrogated  to  himself,  at 
least  noaiinally,  now  on^  now  another,  especially  important  office,  is  com- 
prehensible enough;  but  it  remiuns  unexplained  how,  for  instance,  the 
management  of  the  constructions  r  tn  hr.  :it  one  time  banded  over  as  a 
secondary  function  to  the  chief  st  ribe,  and  another  time  to  the  superin- 
tendent oi  burns,  the  more  since  the  former  presided  iu  addition  over  the 
god*B  bulls,  and  the  latter  has  the  treasury  under  his  protectioii,  and  **  seals 
all  contracts  in  Amen's  temple."  It  is,  moreover,  a  characteristic  circum- 
stance that  these  high  temple  officials  are  frequently  also  state  function- 
aries ;  tlie  gradual  transformation  of  the  old  kingdom  into  the  priestly  state 
of  the  XXIst  Dynasty,  which  is  ruled  by  the  high  priests  of  Ainen,  already 
distinctly  reveais  itself  in  such  dual  omcexB.  Still,  the  kingly  power  did 
not  submit  to  the  spiritual  without  resistance,  and  it  may  be  that  both  the 
reformation  of  Khun-aten  and  the  disturbances  at  the  end  of  the  XlXth 
Dynasty,  when  uo  sacrifices  were  brouglit  into  the  temples,  were  in  good 
part  called  fortii  by  the  effort  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  individual  and 
mcreasing  power  of  the  Amen  priesthood.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  latter 
issued  from  both  trials  stronger  than  ever.c 

The  opulence  of  the  Egyptian  temples  is  the  more  amazing  for  being 
lavished  upon  mere  beasts.  This  animal-worship  deeply  impream  dassicu 
aothocs.   The  aeconnt  of  Diodorus  is  particularly  full  and  vivid. 
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DIODOBVB  OK  AKOULL  WOBSHIP 

The  Adoration  and  Wonhipmng  of  Beasts  among  the  Egyptians  seems 
justly  to  many  a  most  strange  and  nnaeooontable  thing*  and  worthy  Enquiry ; 
for  thoy  worsJiip  some  Creatnrfs  even  above  mcamirp,  wh^n  they  are  dead  as 
well  as  when  they  are  living ;  as  Cats,  Ichneumons,  Di^s,  Kites,  the  Bird 
Ibis,  WoItss  and  Grooodiles,  and  many  other  saoh  like.  'Tbo  Cause  of  which 
I  sludl  endeaTOur  to  o^ive,  having  first  |premis*d  something  briefly  oonoeming 
them.  And  first  of  all,  they  dedicate  a  piece  of  Land  to  every  kind  of  Creature 
they  adore,  assigning  the  Profits  for  feeding  and  taking  care  of  tliem.  To 
some  of  these  Deities  the  Egyptians  give  Thanks  for  recovering  their  Chil- 
dren from  Sickness,  as  by  shaving  tiieir  Heads,  and  weighing  the  Hair,  with  . 
the  like  Weight  of  Gold  or  Silver,  and  tlien  giving  that  Mony  to  tlinn  that 
iave  the  Care  of  the  Beasts.  To  the  Kites,  while  they  are  flying  tli«  \-  cry 
out  with  a  loud  Voice,  and  throw  pieces  of  Flesh  for  them  upon  tlie  Urouud 
till  such  time  as  they  take  it.  To  the  Cats  and  Ichneumons  they  give  Bread 
soakt  in  Milk,  stroaxing  and  making  much  of  them,  or  feed  them  with  pieces 
of  Fish  taken  in  the  River  Nile.  In  the  same  manner  they  provide  for  the 
other  Beasts  Food  according  to  their  several  kiiuls. 

They  are  so  far  from  not  paying  this  Homage  to  their  Creatures*  or  being 
asham'd  of  them,  that  on  the  contrary  they  glory  in  them,  as  in  the  highest 
Adoration  of  the  Gods,  and  carry  about  special  Marks  and  Ensigns  of  Honour 
for  them  through  City  and  Country  ;  upon  which  Account  those  that  have 
the  Care  of  the  Beasts  (being  seen  afar  off)  are  hononr*d  and  worshipped  by 
all  by  falling  down  upon  their  Knees.  When  any  one  of  them  dye  they  * 
wrap  it  in  fine  Linen,  and  with  Howling  beat  upon  their  Breasts,  and  so 
carry  it  forth  to  be  salted,  and  tlien  after  they  have  anointed  it  with  the  Oyl 
of  Cedar  and  other  things,  which  both  give  the  Body  a  fragrant  Smell  and 
preserve  it  a  long  time  from  Putrefaction,  they  bury  it  in  a  secret  place. 
He  that  wilfully  kills  any  of  these  Beasts,  is  to  suffer  Death  ;  but  if  any  kill 
a  Cat  or  the  Bird  Ibis,  whether  wilfully  or  otherwise,  he's  certainly  dra^^'d 
away  to  Death  by  tho  Multitude,  and  sometimes  most  cruelly  without  any 
formal  Tryal  or  Judgment  of  Law.  For  fear  of  this,  if  any  by  chance  find 
any  of  these  Creatures  dead,  they  stand  aloof,  and  witJi lamentable  Cries  and 
Protestations  tell  every  body  that  they  found  it  dead. 

And  such  is  tho  religious  Veneration  imprest  upon  the  Hearts  ot  Men 
towards  these  Creatures,  and  so  obstinately  is  evety  one  bent  to  adore  and 
wordup  them,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  Ilomans  were  about  making 
a  League  with  Ptolemy,  and  all  tho  People  made  it  their  great  Business  to 
caress  and  shew  all  Civility  and  Kindness  imaginable  to  them  that  came  out 
of  Italy,  and  through  Fear  strove  all  they  could  that  no  Occasion  might  in 
the  least  be  given  to  disoblige  them  or  be  the  Cause  of  a  War,  yet  it  so  hap- 
p'ncfl  tl^at  n|)on  a  Cat  being  kill'd  by  a  Roman,  the  People  in  a  Tumult  ran 
to  his  Lodging,  and  neither  the  Princes  sent  by  the  King  to  dissuade  tliein, 
nor  the  Fear  of  the  Romans  conld  deliver  the  Person  from  the  IWo  of  the 
People,  tho*  he  did  it  against  his  Will ;  and  this  I  relat  e  net  by  Hear-say, 
but  was  myself  an  Eye-witness  of  it  at  the  time  of  my  Travels  into  Egypt. 
If  these  things  seem  incredible  and  like  to  Fables,  those  that  we  shall  here- 
after relate  will  look  more  strange.  For  it's  reported,  tliat  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  Famine  in  Egypt,  many  were  driven  to  that  strait,  that  by  turns 
they  fed  one  upon  another  ;  but  not  a  Man  was  accused  to  have  in  the  least 
tasted  of  any  of  these  saen»(l  Creatures.  Nay,  if  a  Dog  be  foinid  dead  in 
a  House,  the  whole  I  umiiy  bhave  their  Bodies  all  over,  and  make  great 
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Lamentation ;  and  that  which  Is  most  wonderful,  is,  That  if  any  "Wine, 
Bread  or  uny  other  Victuals  be  in  the  House  where  any  of  these  Creatures 
die  ,  it  s  a  part  of  their  Superstition,  uot  to  make  use  of  any  of  them  for  any 
I  ui  pooe  wlistsoeyer.  And  when  they  have  been  abroad  in  the  Wan  in  for* 
eign  Countries,  they  have  with  great  Lamentation  brought  with  them  dead 
Cats  and  Kites  into  Egypt,  when  in  the  mean  time  they  have  been  ready  to 
starve  for  want  of  Provision. 

Moreorer  -wbat  Acts  of  Religioitt  Worship  they  performed  towards  Ams- 
in  Memphis,  Miievis  in  Heliopolis,  the  Goat  in  Mendes,  the  Crocodile  in  the 
Lake  of  Moeris,  and  the  Lyon  ke[)t  in  Ledntnpnlis,  and  many  other  such  like, 
is  easie  to  describe,  but  very  difticult  to  believe,  except  a  Man  saw  it.  For 
these  Creatures  are  kept  and  fed  in  consecrated  Ground  incloe'd,  and  many 
great  Men  ])rovide  Food  for  them  at  great  Cost  and  Charge ;  for  they  con- 
stantly give  them  fine  Wheat-Flower,  Frumenty,  Sweet-meats  of  all  sorts 
made  up  -'.vitli  Hftnev,  niid  Geese  sometimes  rosted,  and  sometimes  boyl'd  ; 
and  for  sucli  its  icd  upon  raw  Flesh,  they  provide  Birds.  To  say  no  more, 
they  are  ezceeaive  in  their  Costs  and  Charges  in  feeding  of  these  Creatures ; 
and  forbear  not  to  wash  them  in  hot  Baths,  to  anoint  them  with  the  most 
precious  Unguents,  and  perfume  them  with  the  sweetest  Odours.  They 
provide  likewise  for  them  mc»t  rich  Beds  to  lye  upon,  with  decent  Furni* 
tare,  and  are  extraordinary  careful  about  their  generating  one  with  another, 
according  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  They  breed  up  for  every  one  of  the  Males 
(aceorfling  to  tlvir  Kinds)  tlie  most  beautiful  She-mate,  and  c-all  them  their 
Coucubines  or  Sweet-hearts,  and  are  at  great  Costs  in  looking  to  them. 

When  any  of  them  dye,  they  are  as  macb  oonoem*d  as  at  the  Deaths  of 
their  own  Children,  and  lay  out  in  Burying  of  them  as  much  as  all  their 
Goods  are  worth,  and  far  more.  For  when  Apis  through  Old  Age  dy'd  at 
Memphis  after  the  Death  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  Reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
his  Keeper  not  only  spent  all  that  vast  Provision  he  had  made,  in  burying  of 
him,  but  borrowed  of  Ptolemy  Fifty  Talents  of  Silver  lor  the  same  purpose. 
And  in  our  time  some  of  the  Keepers  of  these  Creatures  have  lavisnt  away 
no  less  than  a  Hundred  Talents  in  the  maintniuing  of  them.  To  this  may 
be  further  added,  what  is  in  use  among  them  concerning  the  uacred  Ox, 
which  they  call  Apis.  After  the  spLraidid  Fnneral  of  Apis  is  over,  those 
Priests  that  have  the  Charge  of  the  Business,  seek  out  another  Calf,  as  like 
the  former  as  possibly  they  can  find  ;  and  when  they  have  found  one,  an  end  is 
put  to  all  further  Mourning  and  Lamentation ;  and  such  Prieutii  as  are  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  lead  the  young  Ox  [or  Bull]  through  the  City  of  Nile,  and 
feed  him  Forty  Dajrs.  Then  they  put  him  into  a  Barge,  wherein  is  a  Golden 
Cabhin,  and  so  transport  him  as  a  God  to  Memphis,  and  place  him  in  Vulcan's 
Grove.  During  the  Forty  Days  before  mention'd,  none  but  Women  are  ad- 
mitted to  see  him,  who  lieing  plac'd  full  in  his  view,  pluck  m>  their  Coats. 
After,  they  are  forbad  to  come  into  Sight  of  this  New  God.  For  the  Adora- 
tion of  this  Ox,  they  give  this  Reason.  They  say  that  the  Soul  of  Osiris 
^ss'd  into  an  Ox ;  and  therefore  whenever  the  Ox  is  Dedicated,  to  this  very 
Day  the  Spirit  of  Osiris  is  infus'd  into  one  Ox  after  another  to  Posterity. 
But  some  say,  that  the  Members  of  Osiris  (who  was  kill'd  by  Typhon)  \  ,  re 
thrown  by  Isis  into  an  Ox  mude  of  Wood,  cover'd  with  Ox-Hides,  and  from 
thence  the  City  Biisiris  was  so  calTd.  Many  other  things  they  fabnlnnsly 
report  of  Apis,  winch  would  be  too  tedious  particularly  to  relate.  Bui  lii  aa 
mncb  as  all  that  relate  to  this  Adoration  of  Beasts  are  wonderful  and  indeed 
incredible,  it*s  veiy  difficult  to  find  cut  the  true  Cauaes  and  Gfonnds  of  this 
Superstition. 
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"We  have  before  related,  that  the  Priests  ha%'e  a  private  and  secret  account 
of  these  thingu  iu  the  History  of  the  (iods;  but  the  Common  People  give 
these  Three  Reasons  for  what  they  do.  The  First  of  which  is  altogether 
Fabulous,  and  agraes  with  the  old  Dotage:  For  they  say,  that  the  First 
Gods  were  so  very  few,  ami  Minx  so  many  above  them  in  number,  and  so 
wicked  and  impious,  that  they  were  too  weak  for  tiiem,  and  therefore  trans- 
furm'd  theiuiitilves  into  Uea^ts,  and  by  tUuL  means  avoided  their  A8tiault«  and 
Cruelty.  Bat  afterwards  they  say  that  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Earth 
(in  gratitude  to  them  that  were  the  first  Authors  of  their  well-being)  directed 
how  carefully  those  Creatures  whose  shapes  they  had  assum'd  slionld  be  fed 
while  they  were  alive,  and  how  they  were  to  be  Buried  when  tliey  were  dead. 

Another  Rmsou  they  ^i ve  is  this :  The  antient  Egyptians,  they  say,  being 
often  defeated  by  the  Neighbouring  Nations,  by  reason  of  the  disorder  and 
confusion  that  was  among  them  in  drawing  nf  their  Battalions,  found  out 
at  last  the  way  of  Carrying  Standards  or  Ensiyus  before  their  Several  Itegi- 
ments ;  and  therefore  they  painted  the  Images  of  these  Beasts,  which  now 
they  adore,  and  fixt  'em  at  the  end  of  a  Spear,  which  the  Oflicers  carry 'd 
before  them,  and  by  this  means  every  Man  perfectly  knew  the  Ket^inient  he 
belong'd  unto;  ana  being  that  by  tiie  Observation  of  this  good  Order  and 
Discipline,  tliey  wore  often  Victorious,  they  ascrib'd  their  Deliverance  to 
these  Creatures;  and  to  make  to  them  a  grateful  Return,  it  was  ordaiti*d 
for  a  Law,  that  none  of  tliese  Creatures,  whose  Representations  were  for- 
merly thus  carry'd,  should  be  kill'd,  but  religiously  and  carefully  adord,  as 
is  before  related. 

The  Third  Reason  alledg'd  by  them,  is  the  Profit  and  Advantage  these 

Creatures  bring  to  the  common  support  and  maintenance  of  Humane  Life, 
For  the  Cow  is  both  servical>le  to  the  Plow,  and  for  breeding  others  for  tlie 
same  use.  The  Sheep  yeans  twice  a  Year,  and  yields  Wool  for  Cloatliing 
and  Ornament,  and  of  her  Milk  and  Cream  are  made  large  and  pleasant 
Cheeses.  The  Dog  is  useful  both  for  the  Guard  of  the  House,  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  ILmting  in  the  Field,  and  therefore  tlu  ir  Ciod  whom  they  call  Anubis, 
they  represent  with  a  Dog's  Head,  signifying  thereby  that  a  Dog  was  the 
Guard  both  to  Osiris  and  Isis.  Others  8ay,  that  when  they  fought  for  Osiris, 
Dogs  guided  IsiH,  and  by  their  barking  and  yelling  (as  kind  and  faithful  Asso- 
ciates witli  the  Inquisitors)  drove  away  the  wild  Beasts,  and  diverted  others 
that  were  in  their  way ;  and  therefore  in  celt  brating  the  Feast  of  Isis,  Dogs 
lead  the  way  in  the  Procession.  Those  that  first  instituted  this  Custom, 
signifying  thereby  the  andent  kindness  and  good  Serrioe  of  this  Creature. 
The  Cat  likewise  is  very  serviceable  against  the  Veuemous  Stings  of  Serpents, 
and  tlie  deadly  Bite  of  the  Asp. 

The  Ichneumon  secretly  watches  where  the  Crocodile  lays  her  Eggs, 
and  breaks  them  in  pieces,  and  that  he  does  with  a  great  deal  of  eageraeos* 
by  natural  instinct,  without  any  necessity  for  his  own  support ;  and  if  this 
Creature  were  not  thus  serviceable.  Crocodiles  would  abound  to  that  det^ree, 
that  there  were  no  Sailing  in  Nile;  Yea,  the  Crocodiles  themselves  are 
destroy  d  by  this  Creature  in  a  wonderful  and  incredible  manner.  For  the 
Ichneumon  rouls  himself  in  the  Mud,  and  then  observing  the  Crocodile 
sleeping  upon  the  Bank  of  the  River  with  liis  Month  wide  '»i>cn.  suddenly 
whips  down  through  his  Throat  into  his  very  Bowels,  and  presently  gnaws 
his  way  through  Ms  Belly,  and  so  escapes  himself,  with  the  Death  of  hia 
Enemy. 

Among  the  Birds,  the  Ibis  is  serviciMble  for  the  destroying  of  Snakes, 
Locusts  and  the  Palmer  Worm.    The  Kite  is  an  Enemy  to  the  Scorpions, 
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horn'd  Serpents,  and  otlier  little  Creatures,  that  both  bite  and  sting  Men  to 
Death.  Others  say,  that  this  Bird  is  Deify 'd,  because  the  Augurs  make  use 
of  the  swift  flight  of  these  Birds  in  their  Divinations.  Others  say,  that 
in  ancient  Time,  a  Book  bound  about  with  a  Scarlet  Thred  (wherein  were 
written  all  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  Worshipping  of  the  Gods)  was  carry'd 
by  a  Kite,  and  brought  to  tlie  Priests  at  Thebes  :  For  which  Reason  the 
Sacred  Scribes  wore  a  red  Cap  with  a  Kite's  Feather  in  it.  The  Thebans 
worship  the  Eagle,  because  she  seems  to  be  a  Royal  Bird,  and  to  deserve 
the  Adoration  due  to  Jupiter  himself.  They  say,  the  Goat  was  aooounted 
amongst  the  number  of  the  Gods  as  Priapus  is  honour'd  among  the  Grecians  : 
For  this  Creature  is  exceeding  Lir^tful,  and  therefore  is  to  be  highly  hononr'd. 
By  tliis  Representation  they  wuual  signify  their  Gratitude  to  the  Gods,  for 
the  Populousnesa  of  their  Country. 

The  Sacred  Bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  (they  say)  they  honour  as  Gods  by 
the  Command  of  Osiris,  both  for  their  Usefulness  in  Husbandry,  and  lil\<» 
wise  to  keep  up  an  honourable  and  lasting  Memory  of  those  that  first  found 
out  Bread-corn  and  other  Fruits  of  the  Earth.  But  however,  it's  lawful  to 
ncriflce  red  Oxen,  because  Typhon  seem*d  to  be  of  that  Colour,  who  treacher- 
Onialy  murderd  Osiris,  and  was  himself  put  to  Deatli  by  Isis  for  the  Murtlicr 
of  her  Husband.  They  report  likewise,  that  anciently  .Men  that  had  red 
Hair,  like  Typhon,  were  sacrifis'd  by  the  Kings  at  the  Sepulcher  of  Osiris. 
And  indeed,  there  are  very  few  Egyptians  that  are  red,  but  many  that 
are  Strangns:  And  hence  arose  the  Fable  of  Busirts  his  Cruelty  towarda  ' 
Strangers  amonc^st  tlie  Greeks,  not  that  there  ever  was  any  King  call'd 
Busiris;  but  Osiris  his  Sepulcher  was  so  calPd  in  the  Egyptian  Language. 
Thev  Bay  they  pay  divine  Honour  to  Wolves,  because  they  come  so  near 
in  their  Nature  to  Dog  .  f c  they  are  very  little  different,  and  mutually 
ingender  and  bring  forth  Whel[)s. 

They  give  likewise  another  reason  for  their  Adoration,  but  most  fabulous 
of  all  other ;  for  they  say,  that  wlien  Isis  and  her  8on  Orus  were  ready  to  joyn 
Battle  with  Typhon,  Osiris  came  up  from  the  Shades  below  in  the  form  of  a 
Wolf,  and  assisted  them,  and  therefore  when  Typhon  was  kilPd  the  Con- 
querors commantled  that  Beast  to  be  worshippM,  because  the  Day  was  won 
presently  upon  his  Appearing.  Some  afBrm,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Irrup- 
tion of  tne  Ethiopians  into  Egypt,  a  great  Number  of  Wolves  flockt  together, 
and  drove  the  invading  Enemy  beyond  the  City  Elaphantina,  and  therefore 
that  Province  is  calPd  L^'copolitana ;  and  for  these  Reasonacame  these  Beasts 
before  mention'd,  to  be  thus  ador'd  and  worshipped. 

Now  it  remains,  that  we  speak  of  Deifying  the  Crocodile,  of  which  many 
have  inquired  what  might  be  the  Reason ;  being  that  these  Beasts  devour 
Men,  and  yet  are  ador'd  as  Gods,  who  in  the  mean  time  are  pernicious  Instru- 
ments of  many  cruel  Accidents.  To  this  they  answer,  that  their  Country  is  not 
only  defended  by  the  River,  but  much  more  by  the  Crocodiles  ;  and  therefore 
the  Theeves  out  of  Arabia  and  Africa  being  affraid  of  the  great  number  of 
these  Creatures,  dare  not  pass  over  the  River  Nile,  which  protection  they 
should  be  dejnivM  of,  if  the  Beasts  should  be  fallen  upon,  and  utterly 
destroy'd  by  the  Hunters. 

But  there's  another  Account  given  of  these  Things  :  For  one  of  the 
Ancient  Kings,  called  Menes,  being  set  upon  and  pursued  by  his  own  Dogs, 
wa»s  forc'd  into  the  Lake  of  Mtvris,  where  a  Crocodile  (a  Wonder  to  be 
told)  took  him  up  and  carri'd  him  over  to  the  other  side,  wTiere  in  Grati- 
tude to  the  Beast  he  built  a  City,  and  call'd  it  Crocodile  ;  and  commanded 
Ciooodilea  to  be  Ador*d  as  Gods,  and  Dedicated  the  Lake  to  them  for  a 
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place  to  Feed  and  Breed  in.  Where  he  built  a  Sepulcher  for  himself  with  a 
foursquare  Pyramid,  and  a  Labyrinth  greatly  admir'd  by  every  Body.  In 
the  same  manner  they  relate  Stories  of  other  Thingii,  whioh  would  be  too 
tedious  here  to  recite.  For  some  conceive  it  to  be  very  clear  and  evident 
(by  several  of  them  not  Eating  many  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Karth)  that  Gain 
and  Proht  by  sptriug  has  infected  them  with  this  Superstition:  for  some  never 
Taste  Laitiis,  nor  other  Beans ;  and  some  never  eat  either  Cheese  or  Onions 
or  such  like  Food,  although  Egypt  abounds  with  these  Thii^s.  Thereby 
signifying  that  all  should  learn  to  be  temperate  ;  and  whatsoever  any  feed 
upon,  they  should  not  give  themselves  to  Gluttony.  But  others  give  another 
Reason  ;  for  they  say  that  in  the  Time  of  the  Ancient  Kings,  the  People 
being  Prone  to  Sedition,  and  Plotting  to  Rebel,  one  of  their  wise  and  pni> 
dent  Princes  divided  Egypt  into  several  Parts,  and  appointed  the  Worship 
of  some  Beast  or  other  in  every  Part,  or  forbad  some  sort  of  Food,  that  by 
that  means  everyone  Adoring  their  own  Creature,  and  slighting  that  which 
was  worshipped  in  another  Province,  the  Egyptians  might  never  agree  among 
tiiemselves. 

But  some  g'ive  this  Reason  for  Deifying  of  these  Creatures  :  They  say. 
that  in  the  beginning.  Men  that  were  of  a  fierce  and  beastly  Nature  herded 
together  and  devoured  one  another  ;  and  being  in  perpetual  War  and  Dis- 
oord,  the  stronger  always  destroyed  the  weaker.  In  process  of  time,  those 
that  were  too  weak  for  the  other  (taught  at  length  by  Experience)  got  in 
Bodies  together,  and  had  the  Representation  of  those  Bcfists  (which  tliey 
afterwards  worshipped)  in  their  Standards,  to  which  they  ran  t<^ther  when 
they  mm  in  a  Fright,  upon  every  occasion,  and  so  make  up  a  oousiderakle 
Foroe  against  them  that  attempted  to  assault  them.  This  was  imitated  by 
the  rest,  and  so  the  whole  Multitude  got  into  a  Body  ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
that  Creature,  which  everyone  supposed  was  the  cause  of  his  Safety,  wa& 
honoured  as  a  Gk>d,  as  justly  deserving  that  Adoration.  And  therefore  at 
tiua  day  the  People  of  Egypt  differ  in  their  Religion,  everyone  Wotd^ 
ping  that  Beast  whioh  their  Ancestors  did  in  the  beginning.^ 

A  MODEBN  ACOOUHI  OF  TH£  WQlUiHIF  OIF  APIS,  XHSl  SAC&XD  BULL 

Among  the  ceremonies  connected  with  Osiris,  the  fdte  of  Apis  holds  a 

conspicuous  place. 

For  Osiris  was  also  worshipped  under  the  form  of  Apis,  the  Sacred  BuE 
of  Memphis,  or  as  a  human  figure  with  a  boll's  head,  accompanied  by  the 

name  "Apis-Osiris."  Accordmff  to  Platatch,  "Apis  was  a  fair  and  beauti- 
ful image  of  the  Soul  of  Osiris;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that  '*  Mncvis, 
the  Sacred  Ox  of  Heliopolis,  was  also  dedicated  to  Osiris,  and  honoured  by 
the  Egyptians  with  a  reverence  next  to  that  paid  to  Apis,  whose  sire  some 
pretend  him  to  be."  This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Diodoms,  who  says. 
Apis  and  Mnevis  were  both  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  worshipped  as  gods  through- 
out the  whole  of  Egypt ;  and  Plutarch  suggests  that,  from  these  well-known 
representations  of  Osiris,  the  people  of  Kiis  and  Argos  derived  the  idea  of 
Bacchus  with  an  oz*s  head ;  Bacchus  being  reputed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris. 
Herodotus,  in  describing  him,  says,  Apis,  also  called  Epaphus,  is  a  young 
bull,  whose  motHer  can  have  no  other  offspring,  and  who  is  reported  by 
the  Egyptians  to  conceive  from  lightning  sent  from  heaven,  and  thus  to 
produce  the  god  Apis.  He  is  known  by  certain  marks  :  his  hair  is  black ; 
on  his  forehead  is  a  white  triangular  spot,  on  his  back  an  eagle,  and  a 
beetle  under  his  tongue  aifiid  the  hair  of  bis  tail  is  double."  Ovid  represents 
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him  of  various  colours.  Strabo  says  his  forehead  and  some  parts  of  his 
body  are  of  a  white  colour,  the  rest  being  black:  "•by  which  signs  thcv 
fix  upon  a  new  one  to  succeed  the  other,  when  he  dies ;  "  and  I'iutaich 
thinks  that,  **on  aoeount  of  the  great  resemblanoe  they  imagine  between 
Osiris  and  the  Moon,  his  more  bright  and  shining  parts  being  shadowed 
and  obscured  by  those  that  are  of  a  darker  hue,  they  call  the  Apis  the 
living  image  of  Osiris,  and  suppose  him  begotten  by  a  ray  of  generative 
light,  flowing  from  the  moon,  and  fixing  upon  his  mother,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  atrongly  disposed  for  it." 

Plin^  speaks  of  Apis  "liaving  a  white  spot  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
upon  his  right  side,  and  a  lu[ii[i  .inder  his  tongue  in  the  form  of  a  beetle." 


principal  sign,  and  JEHianus  mentions  twenty-nine  marks,  by  which  he  was 

recognised,  each  referable  to  some  mystic  signification.  But  he  pretends 
that  the  Egyptians  did  not  allow  those  given  by  Herodotus  and  Aristagoras. 
Some  suppose  him  entirely  black ;  and  others  contend  that  certain  murks, 
as  the  pxvdominating  black  colour,  and  the  beetle  on  his  tongue,  show 
him  to  be  consecrated  to  the  sun,  as  the  crescent  to  the  moon.  Ammianus 
and  others  say  that  "  Apis  was  sacred  to  the  Moon,  Mnevis  to  the  Sun" ; 
and  most  authors  describe  the  latter  of  a  black  colour. 

It  is  diilicult  tu  ilecide  if  Herodotus  is  correct  respecting  the  peculiar 
marks  of  Apis.  There  is,  however,  evidence  from  the  bronzes,  found  in 
Egypt,  that  the  vulture  (not  eagle)  on  his  back  was  one  of  his  characteristics, 
supplied,  no  doubt,  like  many  others,  by  the  priests  themselves ;  who  prob- 
ably put  him  to  much  inconvenience,  and  pain  too,  to  make  the  marks  and 
hairs  conform  to  his  description. 

To  Apis  belonged  all  the  clean  oxen,  chosen  for  sacrifice ;  the  necessary 
requisite  for  wliich,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  that  they  should  he  entirely 
free  from  black  spots,  or  even  a  single  black  luur ;  though,  as  I  sliall  iiave  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  treating  of  the  sacrifices,  this  statement  of  the  historian  is 
far  from  sccurate.  It  may  also  be  doubted  if  the  name  Epaphus,  by 
which  he  says  Apis  was  called  by  the  Greeks  in  their  language^  was  of 
Greek  origin. 

He  is  called  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends  Hapi ;  and  the  bull,  the  demon- 
strative and  figurative  sign  f<mowing  nis  nome^  is  accompanied  bv  the  enact 
ansata^  or  emblem  of  life.    It  has  seldom  any  ornament  on  its  head;  but  the 

figure  of  Apis-  (or  Hapi-)  Osiris  generally  wears  the  crlobe  of  the  sun,  and  the 
Asp,  the  symbol  of  divine  majesty;  which  are  also  given  to  the  bronze 
figures  of  this  bull. 

Memphis  was  the  place  where  Apis  was  kept,  and  where  his  worship  was 
particiUarly  ob.^erved.  .TTr  was  not  merely  lo(jked  upon  as  an  emblem,  but, 
as  Pliny  and  Cicero  say,  was  deemed  "a  god  by  the  Egyptians  "  :  and  Strabo 
calls  "Apis  the  same  as  Osiris.  Tsamthek  1  there  erected  u  grand  court 
(ornamented  with  figures  in  lieu  of  columns  twelve  cubits  in  height,  forming 
an  inner  peristyle},  in  which  he  was  kept  when  exhibited  in  public. 
Attached  to  it  were  the  two  stables  (delnhra,  or  (halamr),  mentioned  by 
Pliny:  and  Strabo  says  "Before  the  enclosure  where  Apis  is  kept,  is  a 
vestibule,  in  which  also  the  mother  of  the  sacred  bull  is  fed ;  and  into  this 
vestibule  Apis  is  introduced,  in  order  to  be  shown  to  strangers.  After  being 
brought  out  for  a  little  while,  he  is  again  taken  back ;  at  other  times  he  is 
only  seen  throncrl!  a  window."  "The  temple  of  Apis  is  close  to  that  of  Vul- 
can ;  which  last  is  remarkable  for  its  architectural  beauty,  its  extent,  and 
the  ricfaneBS  of  its  decoration.** 
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FnHvaU  and  Onvmomai*  qf  AfU  Wonhq^ 

The  festivftl  in  hononr  of  Apis  Uated  aeven  days  ;  on  which  occasion  a  ' 
large  concourse  of  people  aBsembled  at  Memphis.    The  priests  then  led  die 
sac  ml       ill  solemn  prncpssiont  all  people  coming  forwara  from  their  housei 

to  wclt'onie  iiini  as  he  [)aiiiit:d. 

Wlicu  the  Apis  died,  certain  priests,  chosen  for  this  duty,  went  in  quest 
of  another,  who  was  known  from  the  signs  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books* 
As  soon  as  ho  was  found,  they  took  liiiu  to  tlie  city  of  tlie  Nile,  i  reparatory 
to  his  removal  to  Memphis,  where  ho  was  kept  forty  days  ;  during'  wliioh 
period  women  alone  were  permitted  to  see  him.  These  forty  days  being 
completed,  be  wsus  placed  in  a  boat,  with  a  golden  cabin  prepared  to  receive 
liim,  and  ho  was  conducted  in  state  upon  the  Nile  to  Memphis. 

Pliny  and  Ammianus,  however,  declare  tliat  they  led  the  bull  Apis  to 
the  fountain  of  the  priests,  and  drowned  him  with  much  ceremony,  as  soon 
as  the  time  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  was  fulfilled.  This  Plutardi 
limits  to  twenty-five  years  ("  the  square  of  five,  and  the  same  number  as  the 
letters  of  the  Kgyptian  alphabet"),  beyond  which  it  was  forl)idden  that  he 
should  live;  and  having  put  him  to  death,  they  sought  another  to  succeed 
him.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  a  grand  funeral  procession  took  place  at 
Memphis,  when  his  collin,  "  j-Lu  »  <!  <»ii  a  sledge,  was  followed  by  the  priests," 
*' dressed  in  the  s[ii)tted  skins  of  fawns  (leopards),  l)earing  the  thyrsus  in  their 
hands,  uttering  the  same  cries,  and  making  the  same  gesticulations  as  the 
votaries  of  Bacchus  during  tlie  ceremonies  in  honour  of  that  god." 

When  the  Apis  died  a  natural  death,  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale;  and  to  such  extravagance  was  tliis  carried,  that  those 
who  had  the  office  of  taking  char'^e  of  him  were  often  ruined  l>y  tlie  heavy 
expenses  entailed  upon  them.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  upwards  of  fifty  talents  were  borrowed  to  defray  the  necessaiy 
c(»t  of  his  funeral;  "and  in  our  time,"  says  Diodorus,  "  the  curators  of  oth^ 
sacred  animals  liave  expended  a  hundred  talents  in  their  burial." 

The  Egyptians  not  only  [)aid  divine  honours  to  the  bull  Apis,  but,  consider- 
ing him  the  living  image  and  re]uosentative  of  Osiris,  they  consulted  him  as 
an  oraelvi,  and  drew  from  his  ."xctions  good  or  bad  omens.  They  were  in  the 
haliit  of  ofTeriiii;  him  any  kind  of  food  with  the  hand:  if  lie  took  it,  the 
answer  was  considered  favourable ;  if  he  refused,  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
sinister  omen.  Pliny  and  Ammianus  observe  that  he  refused  what  the 
unfortunate  Gcrmanicns  presented  to  him ;  and  the  death  of  that  prince, 
which  happened  shortly  after,  w.as  thoiijc^ht  to  confirm  most  unequivocally 
tlie  truth  of  those  presaj^fcs.  The  Egyptians  also  drew  omens  resjxjcting  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  according  to  the  stable  in  which  he  liappcned  to  be. 
To  these  two  stables  he  had  free  access ;  and  when  he  spontaneonsly  entered 
one,  it  forebodi- 1  !>  Miefits  to  Egypt,  as  the  other  the  reverse  ;  and  many  other 
tokens  were  derived  from  accidental  circumstances  connected  with  this  sacred 
animal. 

Pausanias  says  that  those  who  wished  to  consnit  Apia  first  burnt  inceose 
on  an  altar,  filling  the  lamps  with  oil  which  were  lighted  there,  and  deposit- 
inq-  a  pieee  of  money  on  the  altar  to  the  ricrht  of  the  statue  of  the  grod. 
Then  placing  their  mouth  near  his  ear,  in  order  to  consult  him,  they  asked 
whatever  questions  they  wished.  This  done,  they  withdrew,  covering  their 
two  ears  until  they  were  (nitside  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  ;  and 
there  listening  to  the  first  expression  any  one  uttered,  they  drew  from  it  tito 
desired  omen. 
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duldren,  alHO,  according  to  Pliny  and  Solinus,  who  attended  in  mat 

numbers  during  the  processions  in  honour  of  the  divine  bull,  received  the 
gift  of  foretellinj^  future  events  ;  and  the  same  authors  nvention  a  supersti- 
tious belief  at  ^lemphis,  of  the  iutluence  of  Apis  upon  tiie  Crocodile,  iluring 
the  seven  days  when  his  birth  was  celebrated.  On  this  occasion,  a  gold  and 
silver  patera  was  annually  thrown  into  the  Nile,  at  a  spot  called  frum  its 
form  the  Bottle"  ;  and  while  this  festival  was  lield,  no  one  was  in  dan<2cer 
of  being  attacked  by  crocodiles,  though  butliing  carelessly  in  the  river,  liut 
it  could  no  longer  be  done  with  impunity  after  the  sixtli  hour  of  the  eighth 
day.  The  hostility  of  that  animal  to  man  was  then  observed  invariabfy  to 
return,  as  if  permitted  by  the  deity  to  resume  its  hahits. 

Apis  was  usually  kept  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  stables  —  seldom  going 
outt  except  into  the  court  attached  to  them,  where  strangers  came  to  visit 
him.  But  on  certain  occasions  he  was  conducted  through  the  town  with 
great  pomp.  He  was  then  escorted  by  numerous  guards,  who  made  a  way 
amidst  the  crowd,  and  prevented  the  approucli  of  the  profane  ;  and  a  choms 
of  children  singing  hymns  in  his  honour  headed  the  procession. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  health  of  Apis ;  they  took  care  to 
obtain  for  him  the  most  wholesome  food ;  and  they  rejoiced  if  they  could 
loeserve  his  life  to  the  full  extent  prescribed  by  law.  Plutarch  also  notices 
his  being  forbidden  to  drink  the  water  of  the  Nile,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  a  peculiarly  fattening  property.  **  For,"  he  adds,  they  endeavour 
to  j^revent  fatness,  as  well  in  Apis,  as  in  themsdTes :  always  studious  that 
their  bodies  may  sit  as  light  about  their  souls  as  possible,  in  order  that  their 
mortal  part  may  not  opj)ress  and  weigh  down  the  more  divine  and  immortal." 

Many  fetes  were  held  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  ;  for,  as  Herodotus 
observes,  far  from  being  contented  with  one  festival,  the  Egyptians  celebrate 
annually  a  very  great  number:  of  which  that  of  Diana  (Pakht),  kept  at  the 
city  of  Bubastis,  holds  the  first  rank,  and  is  performed  with  the  greatest 
pomp.  Next  to  it  is  that  of  Isis,  at  Busiris,  a  city  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  Delta,  with  a  very  large  temple,  consecrated  to  that  Goddess,  the  Ceres 
4>f  the  Greeks.  The  third  in  importance  is  the  fdte  of  Minerva  (Nit),  held 
at  Sais  ;  tiie  fourth,  of  the  Sun,  at  Ileliopolis ;  the  fifth,  of  Latona,  in  the  city 
of  Buto  ;  and  the  sixth  is  that  performed  at  Papreims,  in  honour  of  Mars.« 

Strabo,  the  famous  geographer  of  antiquity,  visited  Egypt  in  24  B.C.,  and 
ascended  the  Nile.  Among  other  records  of  his  trip,  he  has  left  os  a  pictu- 
resque account  of  his  pe^  at  the  sacred  bull. 

At  Ileliopolis,  he  says,  we  saw  large  build- 
ings in  which  the  priests  lived.  For  it  is  said 
that  anciently  this  was  the  principal  residence  of 
the  priests,  who  studied  philosophy  and  astron- 
omy. But  there  are  no  longer  either  such  a 
body  of  persons  or  such  pursuits.  No  one  was 
pointed  out  to  us  on  the  spot,  as  presiding 
oyer  these  studies,  but  only  persons  who  per^ 
form  sacred  rites,  and  who  explained  to 
strangers  (the  peculiarities  of)  the  temples. 

In  sailing  up  the  river  we  meet  \\  itli  Babv- 
lon,  a  strong  fortress,  built  by  some  Babylo- 
nians who  had  taken  refuse  there,  and  had 
obtained  pennissioil  from  ue  hings  to  establish  a  settlement  in  that  place. 
At  present  it  is  an  encampment  for  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garrison 
Egypt.    There  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  wliich  extends  from  the  encampment 
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as  far  as  the  Nile.  At  this  ridge  are  wheels  and  screws,  by  which  water 
is  raised  from  the  river,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priaoners  are  (thus) 
employed. 

The  pyramids  on  the  other  side  (of  the  riTei^at  Memphis  maybe  dearly 
discerned  from  this  place,  for  they  are  not  far  off. 

Memphis  itself  also,  tlie  residence  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  is  near,  being 
only  three  sch(£ui  distant  from  the  Delta.  It  contains  temples,  among  which 
is  uiat  of  Apis,  who  is  the  same  as  Osiris.  Here  the  ox  Apis  is  kept  in  a  sort 
of  sanctuary,  and  is  held,  as  I  have  said,  to  bo  a  god.  The  forehead  and 
some  other  small  parts  of  tlie  body  are  white  ;  the  other  parts  are  black. 
By  these  marics  liie  fitness  of  the  successor  is  tdways  determined,  when  the 
animal  to  which  they  pay  these  honours  dies.  In  front  of  the  sanotoary  is 
a  court,  in  which  there  is  another  sanotnary  for  the  dam  of  Apis.  Into  this 
court  the  Apis  is  let  loose  at  times,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting- 
him  to  strangers.  He  is  seen  through  a  door  in  the  sanotnary,  and  he  is 
permitted  to  be  seen  also  out  of  it.  After  he  has  frisked  about  a  little  in  the 
court,  he  is  taken  hack  to  his  own  staU.  The  temple  of  Apis  is  near  the 
HephBSSteum  (or  temple  of  Vulcan) ;  the  Heph^steum  itself  is  very  sump- 
tuously constructed,  Iwth  as  regards  the  size  of  the  naos  and  in  other  respects. 
In  front  of  the  Dromos  is  a  colossal  figure  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  It 
is  oflual  to  odebiate  bnU-fights  in  this  Dromos;  the  onlls  are  bred  expressly 
for  this  puipose,  like  horses.  They  are  let  loose,  and  fight  with  onii  another* 
the  oonqnetor  receiving  a  prize./ 

THE  METHODS  OF  EMBALMING  THE  READ 

Even  more  striking  than  the  worship  of  Apis  was  the  custom  of  embalm- 
ing the  dead,  which  wivs  in  voguo  uninterruptedly  for  some  thousands  of 
years.    Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  exact  metiiod  of  procedure : 

There  are  oertain  persons  appointed  by  law  to  the  exereise  of  the 
profession  of  embalming.  When  a  dead  body  is  brought  to  them,  they 
exhibit  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  different  niodcls  highly  firiished  in 
wood.  The  most  perfect  of  these  they  say  resembles  one  whom  1  do  not 
think  it  religious  to  name  in  such  a  matter  ;  the  second  is  of  less  price,  and 
inferior  in  point  of  execution ;  another  is  stUl  more  mean ;  they  th^  inquire 
after  which  model  the  deceased  shall  l)e  represented  :  when  the  price  is 
determined,  the  relations  retire,  and  the  embalmers  thus  proceed:  In  the 
most  perfect  8X)ecimens  of  their  art,  they  draw  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
partly  with  a  piece  of  crooked  iron,  and  partly  by  the  infusion  of  drugs; 
they  then  with  an  Ethiopian  stone  make  an  incision  in  the  mde,  through 
which  they  extract  the  intestines ;  these  they  cleanse  thoroughly,  washing 
them  with  palm-wine,  and  afterwards  covering  them  'with  pounded  aro- 
matics  :  they  then  fill  tlie  body  with  powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  all 
other  perfumes,  except  frankincense.  Having  sown  up  the  body,  it  is  cov- 
ered with  nitre  for  the  s])a(  e  of  seventy  days,  which  time  they  may  not 
exceed ;  at  the  end  of  this  period  it  is  washed,  closely  wnipj)cd  in  bandages 
of  cotton,  dipped  in  a  gum  which  the  Egyptians  use  ah  glue :  it  is  then 
returned  to  the  relations,  who  enclose  the  body  in  a  case  of  wood,  made  to 
resemble  a  human  figure,  and  place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of 
their  dead.  The  above  is  the  most  mostly  mode  of  Mnbalming.  They  who 
wish  to  be  less  expensive,  adopt  the  following  methud :  they  neither  draw 
out  the  intestines,  nor  make  any  incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  inject  an 
unguent  made  from  the  cedar;  after  taking  proper  means  to  secure  the 
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injected  oil  within  the  body,  it  is  covered  with  nitre  for  the  time  above 
specitied:  on  the  last  day  they  withdraw  the  liquor  before  introduced, 
which  brings  with  it  all  the  bowels  and  intestines ;  the  nitre  eats  away  the 
flesh,  and  the  skin  and  bones  only  remain :  the  body  is  returned  in  this  state, 
and  no  further  care  taken  concerning  it.  There  is  a  third  mode  of  embalm- 
ing appropriated  to  the  poor.  A  partieuhir  kind  of  ablution  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  body,  which  is  afterwards  left  in.  nitre  for  the 
above  seventy  days,  and  men  teturned.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank,  and 
snch  females  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their  beauty  or  importance,  are 
not  immediately  on  tlieir  decease  delivered  to  the  enibalmers :  they  are 
usually  kept  for  three  or  four  days,  which  is  done  to  prevent  any  indignity 
being  offered  to  their  persons.    An  instance  of  this  once  occurred.^ 

Diodorus  gives  a  slightly  different  account  oi  the  methods  of  the 
embalmer,  adding  certain  most  instructive  details  as  to  burial  customs : 

"Now  the'  we  have  said  perhaps  more  than  is  needful  of  their  sacred 
Creatures,  yet  with  this  we  have  set  forth  the  Laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
are  very  remarkable.  Bnt  when  a  Man  comes  to  understand  their  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  in  Burying  their  Dead,  hell  be  struck  with  much  greater 
Admiration. 

"  For  after  the  Death  of  any  of  them,  all  the  Friends  and  Kindred  of  the 
deceased  throw  Dirt  upon  their  Heads,  and  run  about  through  the  City^ ; 
mourning  and  lamenting  till  such  time  as  the  Body  be  interr'd,  and  abstain 

from  Baths,  Wine  and  all  pleas- 
ants  Meats  in  the  mean  time;  and 
forbear  to  cloath  themselves  with 
any  rioh  Attire.  They  have  three 
sorts  of  Funerals:  The  Stately 
and  Magnificent,  the  Moderate, 
and  the  Meanest.  In  the  first 
they  spend  a  Talent  of  Silver,  in 
the  second  twenty  Minas  [about 
£62  108.  or  mOO],  in  the  last 
they  are  at  vfry  small  Charges. 
They  that  liave  the  Charge  of 
wrapping  up  and  burying  the 
Body,  are  such  as  have  been 
taught  the  Art  by  their  Ances- 
tors. These  give  in  a  Writing 
to  the  Family  of  every  thing  that 
is  to  be  laid  out  in  the  Funeral, 
and  inquire  f)f  them  after  wlmt 
Manner  they  would  liave  tlie  Body  intcrrM.  When  every  thin^  is  agreed 
upon,  they  take  up  the  Body  and  deliver  it  to  them  whose  Oflbce  it  is  to 
take  Care  of  it.  Then  the  Chief  among  them  (who  is  called  the  Scribe) 
having  the  Body  laid  upon  the  O round,  marks  out  how  much  of  the 
left  Side  towards  the  Bowels  is  to  be  incis'd  and  opon'd,  upon  which 
the  Paraschistes  (so  by  them  call'd^  with  an  Ethiopian  Stone  dissects  so 
much  of  the  Flesli  as  by  the  Law  is  justifiable,  and  having  done  it,  he 
forthwith  runs  away  might  and  main,  and  all  there  present  pursue  him 
with  Execrations,  and  yAi  him  with  Stones,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  some 
horrid  Offence,  for  they  look  upon  hi^n  as  an  hateful  Person,  who  wounds 
and  offers  Violence  to^  the  iiudy  lu  liiaL  kind,  or  does  it  any  Predjudice 
whatsoever* 
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'•But  as  for  those  whom  they  call  the  TaricheutaD  [the  Embalmere], 
tiiey  highly  honour  them,  for  they  are  the  Priests  Cotupaniong,  and  u 

Sacred  Persons  are  adniittfd  into  the  Temple.  As  soon  as  they  come 
to  the  dissected  Body,  one  of  the  Tai  iclieutie  thrusts  up  his  I  land  ihroiigh 
the  Wound,  into  the  Breast  of  the  Dead,  and  draws  out  all  the  Intestms, 
but  the  Reins  and  the  Heart.  Another  oleanses  all  the  Bowels,  and 
washes  them  in  Phcenician  Wine  mixt  with  diverse  Aromatick  Spices. 
Having  at  last  wash'd  the  Body,  they  first  anoint  it  all  over  with  the  Ovl 
of  Cedar  and  other  precious  Ointments  for  tlio  space  of  forty  days  togetlar; 
that  done,  they  rub  it  well  with  Myrrhe,  Cinnamon,  and  such  like  things, 
not  only  apt  and  effectual  for  long  Preservation,  but  for  sweet  scenting  of 
the  Body  also,  and  so  deliver  it  to  tlu-  Kindred  of  the  Dead,  Avith  every 
Member  so  whole  and  intire,  that  no  Part  of  the  Body  seems  to  be  altcr  d 
till  it  come  to  the  very  liairs  of  the  Eyelids  and  the  Eye-brows,  insomucli 
as  the  Beauty  and  Shape  of  the  Face  seems  just  as  it  was  before.  By  which 
Means  many  of  the  Egyptians  laying  up  the  Bodies  o£  their  Attoestors  m 
stately  Monuments,  perfectly  see  the  true  Visacfo  and  Countenance  of  those 
that  were  buried,  many  Ages  before  they  themselves  were  born.  So  that  in 
viewing  the  Proportion  of  every  one  of  their  Bodies  and  the  Lineaments 
their  Faces,  they  take  exceeding  great  Del^ht,  even  as  much  as  if  they  were 
still  living  among  them. 

"  Moreover,  the  Friends  and  nearest  Relations  of  the  Dead  acquaint  the 
J  udges  and  the  rest  of  their  Friends  with  the  Time  prefixt  for  the  Funeral 
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of  such  an  one  bv  Name,  declaring  that  such  a  day  he  is  to  pass  the  Lake. 
At  which  Time  forty  Judges  appear  and  sit  together  in  a  Semicircle,  in  & 
Place  beyond  the  Lake ;  where  a  Ship  (before  provided  by  sucli  as  have  the 
Care  of  the  Business)  is  hal'd  up  to  the  Shear,  govem*d  by  a  Pilot,  whom 
the  Egyptians  call  Charon.  And  therefore  they  say,  that  Orpheus  seeing 
this  Ceremony  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  invente(f  the  Fable  of  Hell,  partly 
imitating  them  in  Egypt,  and  partly  adding  something  of  his  own;  of 
which  we  shall  speak  particularly  hereafter. 

♦*The  Ship  being  now  in  the  Lake,  every  one  is  at  Liberty  by  the  Law  to 
accuse  the  Dead  before  the  Collin  be  put  aboard;  and  if  any  Accuser  ap- 

Sears  and  makes  good  his  Accusation,  that  he  liv'd  an  ill  Life,  then  the 
udges  give  Sentence,  and  tho  Body  is  debarred  from  being  buried  after  the 
usuu  Manner;  but  if  the  Informer  be  convicted  of  a  scandalous  and  mali- 
cious Accusation,  he*8  very  severely  punish'd.  If  no  Informer  appear,  or 
that  the  Information  prove  false,  all  the  Kindred  of  the  Deceased  leave  off 
Mourning,  and  begin  to  set  forth  his  Praises ;  but  say  nothing  of  his  Birth 
(as  is  the  Custom  among  the  Ghreeks)  because  they  account  all  in  Egypt  to- 
be  equally  noble.  But  they  recount  how  the  deceased  was  educated  from 
a  Child,  his  Breeding  till  he  came  to  Man's  Estate,  his  Piety  towards  the 
Gods  and  his  Justice  towards  Men,  his  Cliastity  and  other  Virtues,  wherein. 
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he  exceird  ;  and  they  pray  and  call  upon  the  infernal  Deities  to  receive  the 
deceased  into  the  Society  of  the  Just*  The  common  People  take  it  from  the 
other,  and  approve  of  all  that  'is  said  in  his  Praise  with  a  loud  Shout,  and 
set  forth  likewise  his  Vertues  with  the  highest  Praises  and  Strains  of  Com- 
mendation, as  he  that  is  to  live  for  ever  with  the  just  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Jove. 

"  Then  they  (that  have  Tombs  of  their  own^  interr  the  Corps  in  Place* 
appointed  for  that  Purpose  ;  they  that  h.ive  none  of  their  own,  build  a  small 
Apartment  in  tlieir  own  Houses,  and  rear  up  the  Cothn  to  the  Sides  of  the 
strongest  Wall  of  the  Building.  Such  as  are  deny'd  common  Burial,  either 
becaiue  they  are  in  Debt,  or  convicted  of  some  horrid  Crime,  they  bury  in 
their  own  Houses;  and  in  After-times  it  often  happens  that  some  of  their 
Kindred  growing  rich,  pay  off  the  Debts  of  the  deceased,  or  get  him  ab- 
solved, and  then  bury  their  Ancestor  with  State  and  Splendour.  For 
amongst  the  Egyptians  it*s  a  Sacred  Constitution,  that  they  should  at  their 
greatest  Costs  honour  their  Parents  and  Ancestors  who  are  tiaoslated  to  an 
Eternal  Habitation. 

"It's  a  Custom  likewise  among  them  to  give  the  Bodies  of  their  Parents 
in  Pawn  to  their  Creditors,  and  they  that  do  not  presently  redeem  them, 
foil  under  the  greatest  Disgrace  imaginable,  and  are  deny*d  Burial  after 
their  Deaths.  One  may  justly  wonder  at  the  Authors  of  this  excellent 
Constitution,  who  both  by  what  we  see  practin'd  amon^'  the  living,  and  by 
the  decent  Burial  of  the  dead,  did  (as  much  as  possibly  lay  within  the 
Power  of  Men)  endeavour  to  promote  Honesty  and  faitufol  Dealing  one 
with  another.  For  the  Greeks  (as  to  what  ooneem*d  the  Bewards  m  the 
Just  and  the  Punishment  of  llto  Impious)  had  notliinrf  Minonp'sf  them 
but  invented  Fables  Jind  Poetical  Fictions,  which  niiver  wrought  upon 
Men  for  the  Amendment  of  their  Lives,  but  on  the  contrary,  were  despis'd 
and  laught  at  by  the  lewder  Sort.  • 

"But  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Punishment  of  the  bad  and  the  Rewards 
of  the  good  being  not  tnld  as  idle  Tales,  but  every  day  seen  with  their  own 
Eyes,  ail  Sorts  were  warn  d  of  their  Duties,  and  by  this  Means  was  wrought 
and  continu*d  a  most  exact  Reformation  of  Manners  and  orderly  Conversa- 
tion among  them.  For  those  certainly  are  the  best  Laws  that  advance 
Virtue  and  Honesty,  and  instruct  Men  in  a  prudent  Converse  in  the  World, 
rather  than  those  that  tend  only  to  the  heaping  up  of  Wealth,  and  teach 
Men  to  be  rich."  * 
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Egypt  fcmalni «  UgbtJuNin  in  tlM  jraiooiiddaikiiMioC  xvmole  aiw 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  civilisation  that 
have  come  down  to  na,  are  monumente  that  maj  be  elnwed  as  works  of  art. 

Indeed,  when  one  speaks  of  ancient  Egypt,  one  thinks  instinctively  of  her 
art  remains  ;  her  pyramids,  temples,  and  sphinxes,  her  obelisks  and  colossal 
sculptures.  As  one  wanders  through  tiie  halls  of  such  great  coUections  as 
those  of  the  British  Museum,  or  <^  the  Louyre,  it  seems  to  him  as  if  art 
must  have  been  the  very  life  of  Egypt,  and  iis  if  a  considerable  proportion 
of  her  people  must  have  been  engaged  in  producing  the  multitude  of  monu- 
ments that  are  here  preserved.  But  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  illusion  in 
this  thought. 

The  number  of  art  monuments  preserved  in  Effypt  is,  indeed,  very 
large  in  the  aggregate,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  represent 
the  accumulatea  treasures  of  manv  eenturies.  Thanks  to  the  climate  of 
Egypt,  a  vastly  larger  proportion  of  her  moimments  liave  been  preserved 
tlutn  have  oome  down  to  us  from  any  other  people  of  antiquity,  and  this 
fact  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  when  one  endeavours  to  estimate 
the  real  status  of  art  in  tliat  country.  Now  that  the  results  of  many 
centuries  of  labour  are  gatliered  into  a  comparatively  few  collections,  the 
impression  made  upon  the  observer  is  naturally  somewhat  different  from 
wluftt  it  would  have  been  could  he  have  seen  the  same  monuments  in  their 
original  locations  scattered  tlirouglumt  tlie  kingdom. 

Nevertheless,  after  making  all  detluctions  for  the  perverted  historical 
perspective  thus  induced,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  auite  justihed  in 
speaking  of  the  Egyptians  as  a  singularly  artistio  race.  Indeed,  it  wovdd 
be  absurd  to  deny  this  position  to  the  peoj)le  who,  first  of  any  on  the  earth 
so  far  as  known,  created  a  truly  great  and  truly  individual  art. 

It  hiis  been  held  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Greeks,  who  so  fully 
appreciated,  and,  indeed,  so  greatly  overestimated,  the  learning  and  tbe 
oocult  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  should  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  their 
works  of  art.  But,  rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable 
in  this.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Herodotus,  who  gives  us  our  earliest 
glimpses  of  Egypt  through  Grecian  eyes,  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  when 
tiie  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries  were  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Greek  travelh  r  as  the  criterion  by  which  other  works  of  art 
were  to  l)e  judged.  It  can  liardly  be  wondered  at  that,  judged  by  this  test, 
the  Egyptian  sculptures  did  not  seem  remarkable.  Herodotus  had  not  the 
spirit  of  the  antiquarian  nor  of  the  modern  scientifio  historian,  and  he  there* 
fore  made  no  allowance  for  the  foot  that  the  major  part  of  the  sculptures 
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visible  had  been  made  almost  a  thou«and  years  before  the ,  age  of  Phidias ; 
but  it  k  that  fact  which  the  modem  investigstor  should  bear  constantly  in 
mind. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  the  Egyptian  statues  that  they  com- 
pare for  a  moment  as  finished  works  of  art  with  the  Grerian  productions 
of  the  Golden  Age.  But  when  one  reilect*}  that  it  was  lite  Egyptians  who 
led  the  way  and  first  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  modelling  in  stone ; 
when  one  reflects  that,  so  far  as  extant  remains  can  give  us  any  clew* 
there  were  no  forerunners  of  the  Egyptians  who  even  remotely  approached 
their  standard ;  when,  in  a  word,  one  remembers  that  this  art  was  an  indig- 
eooQS  product,  as  nearly  independent  of  outside  influences  as  any  human 
ereations  ever  can  be  —  then,  and  th^  only,  is  one  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  real  merit  of  the  Eg}'ptian  sculptor. 

To  one  who  approaches  this  work  merely  in  the  cold  spirit  of  the 
modern  critic,  untouched  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  antiquarian,  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  Egjrptians  may  well  be  characterised  as  crude  in  the  exto«me. 
In  the   first   instance   it  is   cold,  rigid,  immobile,  lacking  utterly  the 
plasticity  and  action  of  the  Greek  product.    Secondly,  it  is  but  crudely 
modelled.    No  Egyptian  artist  ever  learned  to  draw  in  the  modern  accept- 
ance of  that  word,  or  to  model  in  more  than  the  most  elementaiy  fashion. 
These,  indeed,  taken  b^  themselves,  are  radical  defects,  and  at  nrst  sight 
they  render  the  Egyptian  monuments  grotesque,  rather  than  pleasing,  to 
the  trained  artistic  eye.    But  when  one  has  lived  long  enough  among  these 
statues  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  spirit,  when  one  has  learned  to  put 
away  the  classical  traditions  and  to  relax  somewhat  his  standards  of  tech- 
nique, he  will  see  this  work  in  quite  another  light.    lie  will  •recognise  it 
as  the  titanic  effort  of  a  constructive  genius  in  that  earlier  and  more  truly 
creative  period  when  technique  has  not  been  mustered,  but  when  a  true 
artistic  impulse  is  impelling  the  aspirant  towards  new  and  beautiful  ideals 
which  ho  himself  will  never  quite  attain,  but  to  which  his  work  points  the 
way.    It  is  large  work  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  this  art  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  he  who  can  get  no  farther  than  to  note  its  often  faulty 
drawing,  its  imperfect  modd^g,  is  forever  shut  out  fi*om  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dreamer  who  sees,  as 
some  antiquarians  arc  wont  to  do,  matchless  perfections  in  its  very  crudi- 
ties, and  intentional  artistic  effects  in  the  mere  faults  of  its  technique  — 
this  enthusiast  misses  the  true  lessons  of  Egyptian  art  as  widely  aa  the 
overcritical  and  unsympathetic  carper. 

However  much  the  various  schools  of  critics  may  dififer  in  their  estimates, 
tlie  task  of  the  historian  at  least  is  clear.  He  must  think  of  Egyptian 
art  ia  its  relations  of  time  and  place.  To  liim  it  is  important  because  of 
its  position  in  the  scale  of  the  evolution  of  art  in  the  world.  And  in 
this  view,  patting  asi(h  at  (  in  <  liyperoriticism  and  ov^ervid  enthusiasm, 
Egyptian  art  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  observer  as  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  of  human  creations. « 

While  Greece  was  still  in  its  miaucy,  Egypt  had  long  been  the  leading 
nation  of  the  world ;  she  was  noted  for  her  magnificence,  her  wealth,  ana 
power,  and  all  acknowledged  her  pre-eminence  in  wisdom  and  civilisation. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  tnat  the  Greek.s  should  have  admitted 
into  their  early  art  some  of  the  forms  then  most  in  vogue ;  and  though 
the  wonderful  taste  of  that  gifted  people  speedily  raised  them  to  a  point 
of  excellence  never  attained  by  the  Egyptians  or  any  others,  the  rise  and 
first  germs  of  art  and  architecture  must  be  sought  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Kile.    In  tiie  oldest  moniiinents  of  Greece,  the  sloping  or  pyraniidal  line 

0<Histantly  predominates;  the  columns  in  the  oldest  Greek  order  are  almost 
purely  Egyptian,  in  the  proportions  of  tlio  sliaft,  and  in  the  form  of  its  shal- 
low flutes  without  fillets ;  and  it  is  a  remarkaltle  fact  that  the  oldest  Egyptiaa 
columns  are  those  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Doric. 

Though  great  variety  was  permitted  in  objects  of  luxury,  as  furniture, 
vases,  and  other  things  depending  on  caprice,  tlie  Egyptians  were  forbidden 
to  introduce  any  material  innovations  into  the  human  figure,  such  us  woiil  l 
alter  its  general  character ;  and  all  suhjectij  connected  with  religion  rctamed 
to  the  lut  the  same  conventional  type,  A  god  in  the  latest  temple  was  of 
the  same  fonn  as  when  represented  on  monuments  of  iiie  earliest  date ;  and 
King  Menes  would  have  recognised  Amen,  or  Osiris,  in  a  Ptolemaic  or  & 
Roman  sanctuary.  In  sacred  subjects  the  law  was  iiiilexible  ;  and  religion, 
which  has  frequently  done  so  much  for  the  development  and  direction  of 
taste  in  sonlptore,  had  the  effect  of  fetterii^f  the  genius  of  Egyptian  artist<:. 
No  improvements,  resulting  from  experience  and  ol)scrvation,  were  admittetl 
in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  human  iignre  ;  to  copy  nature  was  not  allowed; 
it  was  therefore  useless  to  study  it,  aud  no  attempt  was  made  to  give  iLe 
proper  action  to  the  limbs.  Certain  rules,  certain  models,  had  been  estaV 
usbed  by  the  pricstliood  ;  and  the  faulty  conceptions  of  ignorant  times  were 
copied  and  perpetuated  by  every  successive  artist.  For,  as  Plato  and  Smic- 
sius  say,  the  Egyptian  sculptors  were  not  suffered  to  attempt  anything  con- 
trary to  tiie  regulations  laid  down  regarding  the  figures  of  the  gods ;  they 
were  forbidden  to  introduce  any  change,  or  to  invent  new  subjectn  ami 
habits ;  and  thus  the  art,  and  the  rules  which  bound  it,  always  remained  the 
same. 

Egyptian  bas-relief  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  origin,  a  mere  copy  of 
painting,  its  predecessor.  The  first  attempt  to  represent  the  fibres  of  gods 
sacred  emblems,  and  other  subjects  consist*  tl  in  drawing,  or  pamting,  simple 
outlines  of  them  on  a  flat  surface,  the  details  being  afterwards  put  in  with 
colour  i  but  in  process  of  time  these  forms  were  traced  on  stone  with  a 
tool,  and  the  intermediate  space  between  the  various  figures  being  afte^ 
wards  cut  away,  the  once  level  surface  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  b^relief. 
It  was.  in  fact,  a  pictorial  representation  on  stone,  which  is  evidently  the 
character  of  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  I']gyptian  monuments ;  and  which  readily 
accounts  for  the  imperfect  arrangement  of  their  figures. 

Deficient  in  conception,  and  above  all  in  a  proper  Imowledge  of  grouinng, 
they  were  unaUe  to  form  those  combinations  wiiich  give  true  expressioii; 
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every  ^otnie  was  made  up  of  isolated  parts,  put  toother  accordiiuf  to  some 
genenu  notions,  but  without  harmony,  or  preconceived  effect.  The  human 
iac&i  the  whole  body,  and  everything  they  introduced,  were  composed  in  the 
inme  mamter  of  aepante  members  placea  together  one  by  one  8oc(»«ling  to 
their  relative  dtoationB:  the  eye, tne  noseband  other  features  composed  a 
face,  l)Ut  the  expression  of  feelin<^s  and  passions  was  entirely  wanting;  and 
the  countenance  of  the  king,  whether  charging  an  enemy's  phalanx  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  or  peaceably  offering  incense  in  a  sombre  temple,  presented 
the  same  outline  and  the  same  Inanimate  look.  The  peculiarity  of  the  front 
view  of  an  eve,  introduced  in  a  profile,  is  thus  accounted  for :  it  was  the 
ordinary  representation  of  that  feature  added  to  a  profile,  and  no  allowance 
was  made  for  any  cliauge  in  the  position  of  the  head. 

It  vru  the  same  with  drapery :  the  figure  was  first  drawn,  and  the  drapery 
then  added,  not  as  part  of  the  wliulo,  but  as  an  accessory ;  they  had  no 
general  conception,  no  previous  idea  of  the  efTt'ct  iiMjuired  to  disting^iisli  tlio 
warrior  or  the  priest,  Ix  yond  the  impressions  received  from  costunie,  or  from 
the  subject  of  which  th*  y  formed  a  part ;  and  the  same  figure  was  dressed 
acoordi]^  to  the  character  it  was  intended  to  perform.  Every  portion  of  a 
picture  was  conceived  by  itself,  and  inserted  as  it  was  wanted  to  complete 
the  scene  ;  and  when  the  walls  of  the  building,  where  a  subject 
was  to  be  drawn,  had  been  accurately  ruled  with  st^uarts,  the 
figues  were  introduced,  and  fitted  to  this  mechanical  arrange- 
menti  The  members  were  appended  to  the  bod^,  and  these 
squares  regulated  tlicir  form  and  distribution,  in  whatever 
posture  they  might  be  placed. 

The  proportions  of  tiie  human  figure  did  not  continue  always 
the  same.   During  the  IVth  and  other  ea  rl y  dynasties  it  differed 
frnni  that  of  tlie  Ancrustan  ago  of  the  XVIlItli  and 
XlXth  ;  and  another  cluinLCc  took  jilacc  under  t!ie 
Ptolemies.    The  chief  alteration  Wim  in  the  height 
of  the  knee  from  the  mund,  which  was  higher  dur- 
ing the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  than  in  the  ancient  ttod 
later  periods.    The  whole  height  of  the  figure  in 
bas-reliefs  and  paintings  was  then  divided  into 
nineteen  parts ;  and  the  wall  having  been  ruled  in 
squares,  according  to  its  intended  size,  all 
the  parts  of  it  were  put  in  according  to  their 
established  positions;  the  knee,  for  instance, 
falling  on  the  sixth  line.    But  the  lengtli  of 
the  foot  was  not,  as  in  Oreeoe,  the  standard 
from  which  they  reckoned  ;  for  being  equal 
to  8  spaces,  it  could  not  be  taken  as  the  Ijaso 
of  19  ;  though  the  height  of  the  foot  being 
1  might  answer  for  the  unit* 

In  the  paintings  of  the  tombs  greater 
license  Avas  allowed  in  the  representation  of  subjects  relating  to  private  life, 
the  trades,  or  the  manners  and  occupations  of  the  people  ;  and  some  indica- 
tion of  perspective  in  the  position  of  the  figuies  may  occasionally  be  observed : 
hut  the  attempt  was  imperfect,  aiKl,  protebly,  to  an  Egyptian  eye,  unpleae- 
iqg;  for  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  where  nature  is  copied,  a 
conventional  style  is  sometimes  preferred  to  a  more  accurate  re'i^resentation. 

In  the  representation  of  animals,  they  appear  not  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  flame  rigid  style ;  but  genius  once  cramped  can  floarody  be  expected 
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to  make  any  pfroat  effort  to  rise,  or  to  succeed  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  same 
union  of  parts  into  a  whole,  tlie  same  preference  for  profile,  and  the  same  stifif 
action,  are  observable  in  these  as  in  the  human  figure.  Seldom  did  they 
attempt  to  draw  the  face  in  front,  either  of  men  or  animalii;  and  when  this 
"Was  done,  it  fell  far  short  of  the  profile,  and  was  composed  of  the  same 
juxtaposition  of  parts.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in  general  the 
character  and  form  of  animals  were  admirably  portrayed;  the  parts  were 
put  togetiier  with  greater  troth;  and  the  same  oonTentioiialiljr  was  not 
maintained,  as  in  the  ahouldere  and  alhat  portions  of  the  human  body. 

The  mode  of  representing  men  and  animals  in  profile  is  primitive,  and 
characteristic  of  the  commencement  of  art :  the  first  attempts  made  by  an 
uncivilised  people  are  confined  to  it ;  and  until  the  genius  of  artists  bursts 
forth,  this  style  continues  to  hold  its  ground.  From  its  simplicity  it  is 
readily  understood  ;  the  most  inexperienced  perceive  the  object  intended 
to  be  represented,  and  no  effort  is  required  to  comprehend  it.  Hence  it 
is  that,  though  few  combinations  can  be  made  under  such  restrictions,  those 
few  are  perfectly  intelligible. 

As  the  wish  to  record  events  gave  the  first,  religion  gave  the  Moond,  im- 
pulse to  sculpture.    The  simple  pillar  of  wood  or  stone,  which  was  originally 

chosen  to  represent  the  deity,  after- 
wards assumed  the  human  form, 
the  noblest  image  of  the  power  that 
created  it  ;  though  the  Hermoe  nf 
Greece  were  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  the  origin  of  statues,  but 
were  DOROwed  nom  the  mummy- 
shaped  gods  of  Egypt. 

Pausanias  thinks  that  "all 
statues  were  in  ancient  times  of 
wood,  particularly  those  made  in 
Egypt  ;  but  this  must  have  been 
at  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  far 
beyontl  the  known  history  of  that 
country  ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  arts  were  in  their 
infancy,  the  Egyptians  were  con- 
fined to  statues  of  that  kind;  and 
they  occasionally  erected  wooden 
figures  in  their  temples,  evmi  ttQ 
the  times  of  the  latter  Pharaohs. 

Long  after  men  had  attempted 
to  make  out  the  parts  of  the  figure, 
statues  coutiusied  to  be  very  rude ; 
the  arms  were  placed  directly  down 
tiie  sides  to  the  thighs,  and  the  legs 
were  united  together ;  nor  did  they 
pass  beyond  this  imperfect  state  in  Greece  until  the  age  of  .Dsdalus.  For- 
tunately for  themselves  and  for  the  world,  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  free 
themselves  from  old  habits ;  while  the  Egyptians,  at  the  latest  periods,  oon* 
tinned  to  fdllow  the  imperfect  modi-ls  of  tlieir  early  artists,  and  were  forever 
prevented  from  arriving  at  excelleiu  e  in  sculi)ture  :  and  though  they  made 
great  progress  in  other  brandies  of  art,  though  they  evinced  considerable 
taste  in  the  forms  of  their  vases,  their  furniture,  and  eyen  in  some  arehiteo> 
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tnral  details,  they  were  forever  deficient  in  ideal  beauty,  and  in  the  mode  of 
representing  the  natural  positions  of  the  human  figure. 

In  Egypt,  the  prescribed  automaton  character  of  the  figures  effectually 
prevented  all  advancement  in  the  statuary^s  art,  the  limbs  being  straii^t, 
without  any  attempt  at  action,  or,  indeed,  any  indication  of  life :  they  were 
really  statues  of  the  person  they  represented,  not  the  person  "living  in 
marble " ;  in  which  they  differed  entirely  from  those  of  Greece.  No  statue 
of  a  warrior  was  seolptured  in  the  varied  attitudes  of  attack  and  defence; 
no  wrestler,  no  iKeaoMit,  no  pugilist  exhibited  the  grace,  the  vigour,  or  the 
muscular  action  of  a  man  ;  nor  were  the  beauties,  the  feeling,  and  the  elegance 
of  female  forms  displayed  in  stoqe :  all  was  made  to  conform  to  the  same 
invariable  model,  which  confined  the  human  figure  to  a  few  conventional 
postures. 

A  sitting  statue,  whether  of  a  man  or  woman,  was  represented  witli  the 
hands  placed  upon  the  knees,  or  held  across  the  breast ;  a  kneeling  figure 
sometimes  supported  a  small  shrine  or  sacred  emblem; 
and  when  stanoing,  the.  arms  were  placed  directly  down 
the  sides  of  tlie  wighs,  one  foot  (and  that  always  the 
left)  being  advanced  beyond  the  other,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  walking,  bat  without  any  attempt  to  separate 
the  legs. 

The  oldest  Egyptian  sculptures  on  all  large  monu- 
ments were  in  low  relief,  and,  as  usual  at  every  period, 
painted  (obelisks  and  everything  carved  in  hard  stone, 
some  funereal  tablets,  and  other  small  objects,  being  in 
intaglio);  and  this  style  continued  in  vogne  until  the 
time  of  Ramses  II,  who  introduced  intaglio  very  gener- 
ally on  large  monuments ;  and  even  his  battle  scenes  at 
Kamak  and  the  Memnouium  are  executed  in  this  man- 
ner. The  reliefi  were  little  raised  above  the  level  of  tho 
wall ;  they  had  generally  a  flat  surface  with  the  edges 
softly  roniuU'd  off,  far  surpassing  the  intaglio  in  effect; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  best  epoch  of  art,  when 
design  and  executiou  were  in  their  zenith,  should  have 
abandoned  a  style  so  superior ;  which,  too,  would  have 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  that 
period. 

Intaglio  continued  to  be  generally  employed,  until 
the  aooession  of  I3ie  XXVIth  Dynastv,  when  the  low 
relief  was  again  introduced ;  and  in  the  monuments  of 
Psamthek  and  Aahmes  are  numerous  instances  of  tho 
revival  of  the  ancient  style.  This  was  afterwards  uni- 
verscdiy  adopted,  and  a  return  to  intaglio  on  large  monu- 
ments was  only  occasionally  attempted,  in  the  Ptolemaio 
and  Roman  periods. 

After  the  accession  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  some  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  arts,  which  had  been  long  neglected;  and  independent  of  the 
patroni^  of  government,  the  wealth  of  private  individnab  was  liberally 
employed  in  tneir  enconra^pement.  Public  buildings  were  erected  in  many 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  beautified  with  rich  sculpture ;  the  city  of  Sais,  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Pharaohs  of  that  dynasty,  was  adorned  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence;  and  extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  temples  of 
Memphis,  and  even  to  those  of  the  distant  Thebes. 
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The  fresh  impulse  thus  given  to  art  waa  not  without  effect ;  the  sculp- 
tures of  that  period  edibit  an  el^^oe  and  beauty  which  might  even  induce 
some  to  consider  them  equal  to  the  productions  of  an  earlier  age ;  and  in  the 
tombs  of  Assassif,  at  Thebes,  are  many  admirable  specimens  of  Egyptian 
art.  To  those,  however,  who  understand  the  true  feeling  of  this  peculiar 
school,  it  is  evident  that  though  in  minuteness  uud  iinish  they  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation,  yet  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  in  boldneag 
of  execution,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  sculptures  of  Seti  and  the  aeooind 
Bamses. 

The  skill  of  the  Egyptian  artists  in  drawing  bold  and  clear  outlines  is, 
perhaps,  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  anything  eonne<rted  with  this 
branch  of  art;  and  in  no  place  is  the  freedom  of  their  drawing  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  fiorures  in  the  unfinished  part  of  Belzoni's  tomb  at 
Thebes.   It  was  in  the  drawing  alone  tliat  they  excelled,  being  totally  igao- 
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lant  of  the  correct  mode  of  colouring  a  figure ;  and  their  painting  was  not 
an  imitation  of  nature,  but  merely  the  harmonious  combination  of  certain 
hues,  which  thoy  well  understood.  Indeed,  to  this  day,  the  harmony  of 
positive  colours  is  thoroughly  felt  in  Egypt  and  the  East ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  find  the  little  perception  of  it  in  northern  Europe,  where  theories  take 
upon  themselves  to  exjilain  to  tlie  mind  Avhat  the  eye  has  not  yet  learned,  88 
if  a  grammar  could  be  written  before  the  language  is  understood. 

Egyptian  architecture  evidently  derived  much  from  the  imitation  of 
different  natural  productions,  as  palm  trees,  and  various  plants  of  the 
cmnitry;  but  Egyptian  columns  were  not  borrowed  from  the  woodoi 
supports  of  the  earliest  buildinfj^s.  Columns  were  not  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  their  houses  until  architecture  had  made  ver^  great  prog- 
ress; the  small  original  temple  and  the  primitive  dwelling  consisted 
merely  of  four  walls ;  and  neither  the  column  nor  its  architrave  were 
borrowed  from  wooden  constructions  nor  from  the  house.  And  though 
the  architrave  was  derived  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  from  constructed 
buildings,  that  member  originated  in  the  stone  beam,  reaching  from  pillar 
to  pillar  in  the  temples.  And  if  the  square  stone  ])illar  Was  used  in  the 
quarry,  the  stone  architrave  was  unknown  to  the  Etryptians  until  they 
found  reason  tu  increase  the  size  of,  and  add  a  portico  to,  their  temples. 
And  that  the  portico  was  neither  a  ueoeasazy  max  an  original  part  ol  Uieii 
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temples  is  plainly  shown  by  the  smaller  sanctuaries  being  built,  even  at 
the  latest  times,  without  it.  Some  members  of  Egyptian  architecture,  it 
is  true,  were  derived  from  the  woodwork  of  the  primitive  house  or  temple, 
as  the  overhanging  comiee  and  the  torus  that  runs  up  the  ends  of  the  wula, 
which  it  separates  from  the  cornice,  the  former  being  the  projecting  roof  of 
palm  branches,  and  the  otlier  the  framework  of  ree(&  bound  together,  which 
secured  the  mud  (or  brickij)  composing  the  walls. 

As  painted  decoration  preceded  sculpture,  the  ornaments  (in  later  times 
carved  in  stone)  were  at  first  represented  in  colour,  and  the  mouldings  of 
Egyptian  monuments  were  then  merely  painted  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
walls  and  pillars.  The  next  step  was  to  chisel  them  in  relief.  The  lotus 
blossom,  the  papyrus  head,  water-plauts,  the  palm  tree,  and  the  head  of  a 

gidden,  were  among  the  usual  ornaments  of  a  cornice,  or  a  pilkr ;  and  these 
vonrite  devices  of  ancient  days  continued  in  after  times  to  be  repeated  in 
relief,  when  an  improved  style  of  art  had  substituted  sculpture  for  the  mere 
painted  re])resentation.  But  when  the  square  pillar  had  been  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  polygonal  shape,  the  ornamental  devices  not  having  room 
onough  upon  its  narrow  facettes,  led  to  the  want  and  inventi<Hi  of  another 
form  of  column;  and  from  that  time  a  round  shaft  was  surmounted  by  the 
palm-tree  capital,  or  by  the  blossom  or  the  bud  of  the  papyrus,  which  had 
hitherto  only  been  painted,  or  represented  in  relief,  upon  the  flat  surfaces  of 
«  square  piUar.  Hence  the  origin  of  new  orders  differing  so  widely  from 
the  polygonal  column. 

For  the  capitals  the  Egyptians  frequently  selected  objects  which  were 
favourites  with  them,  as  the  lotus  and  other  flowers,  and  these,  as  well  as 
various  animals  or  their  heads,  were  adopted,  to  form  a  cornice,  particularly 
in  their  houses  and  tomhe,  or  to  ornament  fancy  articles  of  furniture  and 
of  dress. 

In  this  they  committed  an  error,  which  the  (  J reeks,  with  a  finer  perception 
of  taste  and  adaptability,  rightly  avoided.  These  refined  people  knew  that  in 
snMteoture  conventioiul  devices  had  a  much  more  pleasing  effect  than  objects 
merely  copied  from  nature ;  for,  besides  the  mcongruity  of  an  actual  repre- 
sentation of  flowers  to  compose  mouldings  and  other  decorative  parts  of 
architecture,  the  imperfect  imitation  in  an  unsuitable  material  has  a  bad  effect. 
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The  ceilings  of  Egyptian  temples  were  painted  blue  and  studded  with 
stars,  to  represent  the  firmament  (as  in  early  European  churches)  ;  and  on 
the  part  over  the  central  passage,  through  which  the  king  and  the  religious 
prooeflsions  passed,  were  vultures  and  other  emblems ;  the  winged  globe 
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always  havinf^  its  place  over  the  doorways.  The  whole  building,  as  well  as 
ita  sphinxes  and  other  accessories,  were  richly  painted ;  and  though  a  person 
iinacciutomed  to  see  the  wails  of  a  large  bailding  so  decorated,  might  suppose 
the  effect  to  be  far  from  pleasing,  no  one  who  understands  the  harmony  of 
colours  will  fail  to  admit  that  they  perfectly  understood  their  distribution 
and  proper  combinations,  and  that  an  Egyptian  temple  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  painted  soulpinres. 

Gildinnr  was  eiqployed  in  the  deeontion  of  uome  of  the  ornamental  details 
of  the  building  ;  and  was  laid  on  a  purple  ground,  to  give  it  greater  rich- 
ness ;  an  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  larger  temple  at  Kalabshi, 
bi  Nubia.  It  was  sparingly'  employed,  and  not  allowed  to  interfere,  by  an 
nndne  quantity,  with  the  efiEect  of  the  other  oolonis  ;  which  they  knew  well 
how  to  introduce  in  their  proper  proportions  ;  and  such  discords  as  light 
green  and  strawberry -and-cream  were  carefully  avoided. 

The  Egyptians  showed  considerable  taste  in  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
colonrt  for  decorative  purposes ;  they  occasionally  succeeded  in  form,  as  in 
the  shapes  of  many  of  their  vases,  their  furniture,  and  their  ornaments  ;  and 
they  had  still  greater  knowledge  of  proportion,  so  necessary  for  their  p^ig-antic 
monuments  ;  out  though  they  knew  well  how  to  give  to  their  buildings  the 
flffeot  of  grandeur,  Tastneas,  and  durability,  they  had  little  idea  of  the  Mauti- 

ful;  and  were  far  behind 
the  Greeks  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  form.  It  is, 
howoTer,  rare  to  find 
any  f)eople  who  combine 
colour,  form,  and  pro- 

S>rtion ;  and  even  the 
reeks  occasionally 
failed  to  attain  perfec- 
tion in  their  beautiful 
vases,  some  of  which 
are  faulty  in  the  handles 
and  the  foot. 

Among  the  pecul- 
iarities of  Egyptian 
architecture,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the 
studied  avoidance  of 
uniformity  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  col- 
nmns,  and  many  of  the 
details.  Of  these  sonia 
an  evident  to  the  eye, 
others  are  only  intended 
to  haTe  an  iimnenoe  on 
the  general  effect,  and  are  not  perceptible  without  careful  examination. 
Thus  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  great  hall  at  Karnak  are  at  different 
heip^hts,  some  extending  lower  down  the  shaft  than  others  ;  evidently  with 
a  view  to  correct  the  sameness  of  symmetrical  repetition,  and  to  avoid  fatigu- 
ii^  the  sight  with  too  much  regularity.  This  is  not  to  be  peroeived  until 
the  eye  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  capitals  ;  and  its 
object  was  only  effect,  like  that  of  many  ourved  lines  introduced  in  a  Greek 
temple,  as  at  the  Parthenon. 
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But  the  Egyptians  often  carried  their  dislike  of  miifonnitj  to  an  ex- 

trenie,  beyond  even  what  is  justified  by  the  study  of  variety.  Where  they 
avoided  tlmt  extreme  their  motive  was  legitimate  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  were  the  iirst  people  whose  monuments  offer  instances  of  that 
diversity  so  oharacteristio  of  Saraoenic  and  Gtotbic  arehiteetare. 

The  arch  was  employed  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  crade» 
brick  arches  were  in  common  use  in  roofinc:  tombs  at  leaat  as  early  as 
Araenhotep  I,  in  the  sixteenth  century  before  our  era.  And  since  one  was. 
discovered  one  at  Thebes  bearing  his  name,  others  have  been  found  of 
the  age  of  Tehutimes  III  (his  fourth  successor)  and  of  Ramses  V* 
It  even  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dyuastjt  jttdg* 
ing  from  what  appear  to  be  vanlted  granaries  at  Beni-Hasan.f' 

Egyptian  architecture  was  long  a  marvel  to  the  later  world,  since  it  waS; 
SO  tiloroughly  oveiscrolled  with  strange  designs  of  animals,  and  gods,  and 
svmbols  wat  provoked  a  helpless  curiosity.     These  fignzes*  graceful  as 
tibey  were,  were  not  of  merely  decorative  import.    They  were  leas  art 
than  literature;  less  literature  than  chronicle:  in  a  word,  they  were  thet 
characters  of  a  strange  system  of  writing. 

THB  HIBB0GL7PBIC8 

It  is  extremdy  difficult  to  give  in  brief  space,  or,  indeed,  to  give  at  all,  a. 
<dear  idea  of  the  exact  character  of  this  Egyptian  writing,  which  for  so  many 

centuries  fascinated,  while  puzzling,  the  oliservers,  utterly  baffling  all  their 
efforts  to  decipher  it.  The  Egyptians  were  tiie  aristocrats  of  antiquity.  It 
is  true  that  the  Greeks  described  all  non-liellenic  nations  as  barbarians,  but- 
it  should  not  lie  inferred  from  this  that  the  Greeks  applied  to  this  term 
the  exact  signiiScance  it  has  come  to  have  in  more  recent  times.  What  the^ 
Greek  really  seems  to  have  implied  was  that  the  speech  of  all  other  nations 
was  barbarous  or  unintelligible;  but  he  by  no  means  regarded  all  other 
nations  as  less  civilised  than  himself.  To  be  sure,  he  did  hold  this  atti- 
tude towards  Romans,  Persians,  Scythians  and  various  other  contempo- 
rary nations,  but  he  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
particularly  in  tlie  case  of  the  ICgyptians.  The  latter  people,  indeed,  he  re- 
garded with  something  ivkin  tu  reverence,  as  a  people  who  could  claim  au 
antiquity  of  civilisation  to  which  Greece  could  not  at  all  pretend. 

The  wise  men  of  Greece,  as  we  have  seen,  travelled  in  Egypt  and  sat  at- 
the  feet  of  the  Egyptian  priests.    There  is  nothing  to  show  that  tliey  were 
not  received  courteously,  but  there  are  many  evidences  that  they  were  given 
no  more  than  a  half-hearted  welcome,  and  that  what  they  gained  of  Egyp- 
tian lore  was  but  a  surface  knowledge ;  for  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Greeks,, 
regarded  all  other  nations  as  barbarians,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  applied 
this  term  with  the  full  weight  of  its  modern  meaning.    To  them  the  Greeks, 
no  leas  than  their  other  neighbours,  were  uninteresting  parvenus,  unworthy 
of  the  serious  regard  of  an  aristocratic  people.   It  is  believed  that  in  the^ 
early  days  all  commerce  of  outside  nations  wiUi  Egypt  was  as  fully  interdicted 
as  could  be  done  by  Egyptian  laws.    At  a  later  period  the  outsiders  made 
forcible  intrusion,  anc^  in  time,  apparently  the  Egyptians  became  partially 
reconciled  to  this  new  order  of  things.   But  it  was  long  before  any  scholara. 
frmn  the  outer  world  were  permitted  to  penetrate  the  Egyptian  mysteries*. 
In  particular,  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  Greek  or  Roman  of  the  early  day 
ever  had  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  true  character  of  Egyptiani 
writing. 
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Listi^n  for  example  to  the  strange  theoricfii  of  Claudius  ^T^lianus,  the 
Homau  historian  of  tiie  third  century,  who  solemnly  explained  the  hiero< 
glyphics  as  follows — to  quote  the  quaint  diotion  of  a  sixteenth  century 
tianslation:' 

**BT  WHAT  CHARACTERS,  PICTtTRES,  AND  mAGES,  THE  LEARNED  BGIP- 
TIANS  EXPRESSED  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THEIR  MINDES 

"When  they  would  sicj^nifie  wratlie  and  fury,  they  set  downe  the  imncje  of 
a  Lyon.  VV'ht*n  t!:ey  would  signitie  talke,  they  set  downe  the  tic^nro  nf  a 
toung.  When  lixey  would  signitie  fleshly  pleasure,  they  set  down  the  iiuiuber 
of  Xvl.  When  they  would  signifie  lerning,  they  set  down  the  piotiue  of 
Dew  dropping  from  the  clowdes.  By  a  Kat  they  meane  destruction.  By  a 
Flye,  they  meane  shamelesnes.  Ry  the  Ant  ninninq'  into  the  Corne,  they 
meane  provision.  By  a  man  walking  in  water  wuiiout  a  hed,  they  meane 
a  thing  un possible.  By  a  swanne  of  Bees  following  the  maister  Bee*  the^ 
signitie  obedient  suhjecta.  By  a  man  hiding  hia  privy  members  with  his 
hands,  they  meane  Temperance.  By  the  floures  of  Pojipy,  they  sij^nifie 
sicknes.  By  an  armed  man  nhooiing  in  a  Bowe  of  Steele,  they  meane 
Rebellion.  By  an  Eagle  flying  aguiust  the  Sun,  they  meane  windy  weather. 
By  an  Owle  standing  uppon  a  tree,  they  signitie  death.  By  a  Lace  tyed  in 
many  knots,  they  meane  mutual  Love.  By  Bookes  and  Scrowles,  they  menne 
Auncientnes.  By  a  Ladder  set  against  a  Castle  wall,  they  meane  a  seedge 
about  a  Town  or  a  Fortresse.  By  a  Mule,  they  signifie  a  Woman  with  a 
barrain  wombe.  By  a  Mole,  they  meane  bliudnesse.  By  a  Lapwing  sitting 
uppon  a  Cluster  of  Grapes,  they  meane  a  plentiful  Vintage.  By  a  Sceptre 
and  an  eye  on  the  top  thenof  lookinsf  downwanle.  they  meane  jKuver  and 
polisie.  By  a  Spindle  ful  ot  inred  broken  of  from  the  Distaf,  they  mean 
the  shortnes  of  mans  life.'* « 

This  is  very  absurd,  yet  nothing  more  rational  was  known  of  the  subject 
in  classical  times.  The  very  name  which  the  Greeks  supplied  to  the  strange 
Egyptian  script  shows  their  ignorance  tif  it.  They  called  it  hieroglyphics, 
from  sacred,  y\v<f>€iv^  to  carve,  implying  their  belief  that  this  writing  was 
purely  of  a  sacred  character,  which,  it  is  now  well  known,  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  the  later  day,  when,  aftn-  tli<.>  death  of  Alexan- 
der, Egypt  came  under  the  rule  of  the  ALicedonian  IHoiemies,  there  must 
have  Men  Greeks  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  writing,  just  as 
there  were  undoubtedly  Egyptians  who  learned  Greek.  Yet  the  number  of 
tht'^c  -.vTs  prnlirililv  more  limited  than  one  micjht  suppose,  for  the  Greeks 
were  the  renchmen  of  antiquity  ;  imbued  wiih  a  reverential  love  of  their 
own  language,  they  were  little  given  to  acquirinir  any  other.  Even  so,  it 
would  seem  that  there  must  have  been,  here  and  there,  an  inquiring  mind, 
which  would  t  il.c  iij)  the  study  of  the  liicroglyphics  and  ferret  out  tlioir 
secrets  under  the  guidance  of  Egyptian  tutors;  but  if  such  there  were,  few- 
records  of  their  accomplishments  have  come  down  to  us,  and  none  at  all  that 
can  serve  to  give  the  slightest  clew  to  the  true  character  of  the  strange 
inscriptions. 

About  the  beijinning  of  our  era.  Egypt  havincT  become  a  Roman  province, 
all  its  personal  life  was  stamped  out.  The  hieroglyphic  language  was  no 
longer  written  or  read.  Loni^  before  that,  the  language  of  the  people  had 
been  greatly  modified  from  its  ancient  purity,  and  in  the  day  of  Egypt's 
greatness  it  was  only  the  scholarly  few,  chiefly  the  priests,  who  could  read 
and  write  the  language.    Kow  the  speech  became  still  further  modihed,  until 
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finally,  through  the  slow  mutations  of  time,  modern  Coptic  has  develof)ed  as 
its  lineal  descendant.  In  the  early  days,  however,  —  probably  before  the  time 
of  the  oldeBt  extant  reeordB,'— the  origiiml  picture  writing,  or  hieroglypbica 
proper,  had  been  modified  into  a  sort  of  running  script,  which  the  Greeka 
railed  hieratic;  and  this  a^ain  had  undergone  another  modification  some  four 
or  tive  centuries  before  our  era,  in  the  development  uf  a  script,  called  enchorial 
or  demotio,  which  in  the  day  of  the  Ptolemies  represented  the  language  of 
the  EgyptiAn  people.  Hut  after  the  complete  disruption  of  Egypt  under  the 
Romans,  the  hieratic  and  i(  rtiotic  forms  of  the  writing,  as  well  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics proper,  ceased  to  be  employed  ;  and  presently,  as  has  been  said,  all 
three  forme  became  quite  unintelligible  to  any  person  living.  From  that 
tame  on,  until  tiie  early  deya  of  the  nineteenth  oentury,  the  records  of  Egypt, 
prrsprved  so  numerously  on  their  monuments,  on  the  papyrus  rolls  and 
mummy-cases,  were  a  closed  book.  No  man  lived,  during  tliis  period,  in 
Egypt  or  out  of  i£igypt,  who  did  more  than  efi'ect  the  crudest  guebti  at  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  writing. 

For  somethincf  like  two  thousand  years  the  Egyptian  language  was  a  dead 
language  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  records,  locked  imperishably 
in  tne  hieroglyphics,  seemed  likely  to  hold  their  mysterious  secret  from  the 
prying  minda  of  all  generations  of  men.  But  then,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  key  was  unexpectedly  found,  and,  to  the  delight  ol 
the  scholarly  world,  the  Egyptian  Pandora  box  was  opened.^ 


THB  BIDDLB  OF  THE  SPKIHX 

This  came  about  through  a  study  of  the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  an  Egyp- 
tian monument  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.    On  this  stone  three 

sets  of  inscriptions  are  recorded.  The  upper  one,  occupying  about  a 
fourth  of  the  surface,  is  a  pictured  scroll,  made  up  of  chains  of  those  stranj^e 
outlines  of  serpents,  hawks,  lions,  and  so  on,  which  are  recognised,  even  l)y 
the  least  initiated,  as  hieroglyphics.  The  middle  inscription,  made  up  of 
lines,  angles,  and  half-pictures,  one  might  suppose  to  be  a  sort  of  abbreviated 
or  ahorthand  hieroglyphic.  It  is  called  the  enchorial  or  demotic  diameter. 
The  third,  or  lower,  inscription  is  manifestly  (ireek.  It  is  now  known  iliat 
these  three  inscriptions  are  renderings  of  the  same  message,  and  that  this 
message  is  a  "decree  of  the  Priests  of  Memphis  conferring  divine  honours 
on  Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes,  King  of  Egypt,  u.c.  195." 

This  stone  was  found  by  the  French  in  1798  among  the  ruins  of  Fort 
St.  Julian,  near  the  liosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  uassed  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Alexandria,  and  was  aeposited  in  the  British 
Museum  in  the  year  1801. 

The  value  of  tlie  Rosetta  stone  depended  on  the  fact  that  it  gave  promise, 
even  when  originally  inspected,  of  furnishing  a  key  to  the  centuries-old 
mystery  of  the  hieroglyphics.  For  two  thoumnd  years  the  secret  of  these 
strange  markings  had  been  foi  L^  non.  Nowhere  in  the  world  —  quite  as 
little  in  Egvpt  as  elsewhere  —  had  any  man  the  sl-i^fifcst  clew  to  their 
meaning;  there  were  even  those  who  doubted  whether  these  droll  pictur- 
iugs  really  had  any  specific  meaning,  (questioning  whether  they  were  not 
merely  vague  symbols  of  esoteric  religious  import  and  nothing  more. 
And  it  was  the  Rosetta  stone  that  gave  the  answer  to  these  tloubters, 
•nd  restored  to  tlic  'vorUl  a  lost  language  and  a  forgotten  literature. 

Ihe  trustees  ui  the  British  Museum  recognised  that  the  problem  of  iha 
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Rosetta  stone  was  one  on  which  the  scientists  of  the  world  might  well 
exhsast  their  ingenuity,  and  thej  promptly  published  to  the  world  a  care- 
fully lithographed  copy  of  the  entire  inscription,  so  that  foreign  gcliolarship 
liad  equal  opportunity  with  British  to  try  to  solve  the  riddle.  How  diffi- 
cult a  riddle  it  was,  even  with  this  key  in  hand,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  though  scholars  of  all  nations  brought  their  ingenuity  to  bear  upon  it, 
nothing  more  was  aooomplished  for  a  dosen  years  than  to  give  authority  to 
three  or  four  guesses  regarding  the  nature  of  the  upper  inscriptinns,  which, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  were  quite  incorrt'<-t  nud  altogether  niisloatliiiuf. 
This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  ordmary  scholarship  might  have 
Studied  the  Rosetta  stone  till  the  end  of  time  without  getting  far  on 
the  track  of  its  secrets.  The  key  was  there,  but  to  apply  it  required 
the  inspired  insight— that  is  to  say,  the  shrewd  guessing  power — of 
genius. 

The  man  who  undertook  the  task  had  perhaps  the  keenest  8oientifioin»g> 
ination  and  the  most  versatile  profundity  of  knowledge  of  h»  ffenetatioD — 

one  is  tempted  to  say,  of  all  generations.  F(»r  lie  was  none  other  than  the 
extraordinary  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  the  demonstrator  of  the  vibratory  nature 
of  %ht. 

Young  had  his  attention  called  to  the  Rosetta  stone  by  accident,  and  his 
usual  mpacity  for  knowledge  at  once  led  hiui  to  speculate  as  to  the  possible 
aid  this  tri-lingual  inscription  uiight  give  in  the  solution  of  Egyptian  prob- 
lems. Resolving  at  once  to  attempt  the  solution  himself,  he  set  to  work  to 
learn  Coptic,  which  was  rightly  believed  to  represent  the  nearest  existing^ 
approach  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  language.  Mis  amazing  facility  in  the 
acquisition  of  languai'es  stood  him  in  sucli  good  stead  that  within  a  year  of 
his  first  eilorts  he  had  mastered  Coptic,  had  assured  himself  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language  was  really  nmilar  to  it,  and  had  even  made  a  tentative 
attempt  at  the  translation  of  the  Egyptian  scroll.  His  results  were  only 
tentative,  to  be  sure.  Yet  they  constituted  the  very  beginnings  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphics.  Just  how  fur  they 
carried,  has  been  a  subject  of  ardent  controversy  ever  since.  Not  that  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  specific  facts;  what  is  questionetl  is  the  exact  inipor-  . 
tance  of  these  facts.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  Young  did  not  comp1  1j  and 
perfect  the  discovery,  and,  as  always  in  such  matters,  there  is  opportunity 
for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  share  of  credit  due  to  each  of  the  workers 
who  entered  into  the  discovery. 

Young's  specific  discoveries  were  these:  fl)  that  many  of  the  picturea  * 
of  the  hieroglyphics  stand  for  the  names  of  the  objects  actually  delineated ; 
(2)  that  other  pictures  are  sometimes  only  8)'Tnbolic ;  (3)  that  plural  num- 
bers are  represented  by  repetition;  (4)  that  numerals  are  represented  by 
daslies  ;  (.'>)  that  hieroglyj)hics  may  read  either  from  the  right  or  from  the 
left,  but  always  from  the  direction  in  which  the  animals  ancl  human  titfures 
face;  (6)  that  proper  names  are  surroundetl  by  a  graven  oval  nag,  nmking^ 
what  he  called  a  cartouche ;  (7)  that  the  cartouches  (rf  the  preserved  por- 
tion of  the  Rosetta  stone  stand  for  the  name  of  Ptolemy  alone;  (8)  that 
the  presence  of  a  female  figure  after  such  cartouches,  in  other  inscriptions^ 
always  denotes  the  female  sex  ;  (9)  that  within  the  cartouches  the  hiero- 
glyphic ^mbols  have  a  positively  phonetic  value,  either  alphabetic  or  syl- 
labic, and  (10)  that  several  differait  characters  may  have  the  same  phonetio 
value. 

Just  what  these  phuaetic  values  are.  Dr.  Young  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  fourteen  eharaeters,  representing  nine  sounds*  wl  of  wMeh  are  aeoepted 
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to-day  as  correctly  representing  the  letters  to  which  he  ascribed  them,  and 
the  tliree  others  as  being  correct  regarding  their  essential  or  consonantal 
element.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  was  on  the  right  track  thus  far,  and 
OD  .the  very  verge  of  complete  discovery.  Bat«  unfortimately,  he  failed  to 
take  the  next  step,  whlcli  would  have  been  to  realise  that  the  phonetic  values 
given  to  the  characters  within  the  cartouches  were  often  ascribed  to  them 
also  when  used  in  the  general  text  of  au  iui»cription  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  use  of  an  alphabet  was  not  confined  to  proper  names.  This  was  the 
great  secret  which  Young  missed,  but  which  his  French  successor,  Jean 
h>an(^ois  Cliainpollion,  working  on  the  foundation  that  Young  had  kid,  was 

enabled  to  ferret  nut. 

Young's  initial  studies  of  the  Rosetta  stone  were  made  in  1814 ;  his  later 
publications  bore  date  of  1819.  Ghampollion*s  first  announcement  of  results 

came  in  1822 ;  his  secfond  and  more  important  one  in  1824.  By  this  time, 
through  study  of  the  cartouches  of  otlier  inscriptions,  he  had  made  out  alnmst 
the  complete  alphabet,  and  the  *•  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx  "  was  practically  solved. 
He  proved  that  the  Egyptians  had  developed  a  relatively  complete  alphabet 
(mostly  neglecting  the  vowels,  as  early  Semitic  alphabets  did  also)  centuries 
before  the  Phoenicians  were  heard  of  in  history.  What  rehition  this  alj)habet 
bore  to  the  PlifTnician,  we  shall  liave  occasion  to  ask  in  another  connection  ; 
for  the  moment  it  sutiices  to  know  that  these  strange  pictures  of  the  Egyptian 
seroll  are  really  letters. 

Even  this  statement,  howevw,  must  in  a  measure  be  modified.  These 

Eictures  are  letters  and  something  more.  Some  of  them  are  purely  alpha- 
etical  in  character,  and  some  are  symbolic  in  another  way.  Some  charac- 
ters represent  syllables.  Others  stand  sometimes  as  mere  representatives 
of  sounds,  and  again,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  m  representatives  of  tilings, 
such  as  all  hieroglypliics  (h)ubtU*ss  were  in  the  l)fginning.  In  a  word,  this 
is  an  alpliabet,  hut  not  a  perfected  alpha! >et  sncli  as  modern  nations  are 
accustomed  to ;  hence  the  enormous  ditiicultie.s  and  complications  it  presented 
to  the  early  investigators. 

Champollion  did  not  live  to  clear  up  all  the  mysteries  of  the  hieroglyphics. 
His  work  was  taken  np  and  extended  by  his  pnjjil  Kosellini,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  Richard  Lepsius  in  Germany  j  followed  by  M.  Renouf,  and  by 
Samuel  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  more  recently  by  sueh  well- 
known  Egyptologists  as  MM.  Maspero,  Mariette,  and  Chabas,  in  France; 
Drs.  Brugsch,  Meyer,  and  Ei:i  ni  in  (iermany;  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  P>udge, 
the  present  licad  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  at  tlie  British 
Museum,  and  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  But  the  work  of  later 
investigators  has  been  largely  one  of  exhumation  and  trandation  of  records, 
rather  than  of  finding  methods. 

Let  us  now  turn  more  specifically  to  the  writing  itself.  A  ghuu  e  ^hows 
that  the  objects  delineated  are,  as  might  be  expected,  those  which  were 
fanvUiar  to  the  people  that  originated  the  writing.  Here  we  see  Egyptian 
hawks,  serpents,  ibises,  and  the  like,  and  the  human  figure,  depicted  in  the 
crude  yet  graphic  way  characteristic  of  Ei^yptian  art.  But  in  addition  to 
these  familiar  fig-nres  there  are  numerous  conventionalised  designs.  These 
also,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  originally  representations  of  familiar 
objects,  but,  for  convenience  of  rendering,  the  pictures  have  been  supplanted 
by  conventionalised  designs.  It  is  now  known  that  this  writing  of  the 
Egyptians  was  of  a  most  extraordinary  compound  character.  Part  of  its 
pictures  are  used  as  direct  representations  of  the  objects  presented.  But 
let  ua  wiimiwa  tomfi  examples : 
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mat  eye.     '^^^^maui  eyes. 

I  pau  birds, 
f 

But,  again,  the  picture  of  an  object  may  stand  for  some  idea  Sjrmbolised 
bj  that  object,  thus  becoming  an  ideograph,  as  in  the  f<dlowing  instances: 

I  net  honey 


Aa  soul 


pet    to  see. 


Here  the  sacred  ibis  or  the  sacred  bull  symbolises  the  soul.  Thebae 
stands  for  honey,  the  eyes  for  the  verb  **to  see.** 

Yet  ac^ain  the  Efi^yptiaii  jiirttiros  may  stand  neither  as  pictures  of  thiogl^ 
nor  as  iileogrsphs,  but  a&  liaviug  the  phonetic  value  of  a  syllable. 

pa  the  meh    to  fiD. 

to  protect       .fe?  tk  mole. 


8ur  li  syllable  signs  may  be  used  either  singly,  as  above,  or  in  combination, 
as  wc  hiiaii  :»eo  illustrated  iii  a  moment. 

Hut  one  other  stage  of  evolution  is  possible ;  namely,  the  nse  of  siens 
with  a  purely  alphabetical  significance.  The  Egyptians  made  this  step  also, 
and  their  strangely  conglomerate  writing  makes  use  of  the  following  alphabet: 

^«  ||(jorV\e     ^or(0«  Jjfr    0^  f^SM 

jvwwAer^A    oor-i^rAr-id^    fj]A  Ox<W    jr"|e  CDiM 


Tn  a  "vrord,  then,  the  Erfvptian  writinixhas  passed  throupli  all  tlie  stages  of 
development,  from  the  purely  pictorial  to  the  alphabetical,  but  with  this  strange 

aualification  —  that  while  advancing  to  the  later  stages  it  retains  the  use  of 
to  crude  mrlier  forma.  As  Canon  Taylor  lus  graphically  phrased  it,  the 
Egyptian  writing  is  a  completed  Btruetnxe,  bnt  one  from  which  Hie  scaffold* 
ing  has  not  boon  removed. 

The  next  step  would  have  been  to  remove  the  now  useless  scaffolding, 
leaving  a  purely  alphabetical  writing  as  the  completed  structure.  IxMkiiig 
at  the  matter  from  the  moib  ru  standpoint,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  80 
intelligent  a  people  as  the  Egyptians  should  have  failed  to  make  this  advaooa. 
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Yet  the  facta  stand,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pyramid  Builders,  say 
4000  3'ear8  B.C.,  the  Egyptians  had  made  the  wonderful  analysis  of  sounds 
without  whiok  tiie  inTentioD  of  an  alphabet  would  be  impossiUe.  They  had 
Bet  aside  oertun  of  their  hieroglyphic  symbols  and  given  them  alphabetical 

significance.  They  hnd  learned  to  write  their  words  with  the  use  of  this 
alphabet  ;  and  it  would  becm  as  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  they 
must  come  to  see  how  unnecessary  woij  the  cruder  form  of  picture  writing 
which  this  alphabet  would  naturally  supplant ;  but  in  point  of  fact  tibey 
nerer  did  come  to  a  realisation  of  tliis  seemingly  simple  proposition.  Gren- 
eration  after  generation,  and  century  after  century,  they  continued  to  use 
their  same  cumbersome,  complex  writing,  and  it  remained  for  an  outside  na> 
tion  to  prove  that  an  alphabet  pure  and  simple  was  capable  ol  falfiUing  all 
the  conditions  of  a  written  language. 

Thus  in  practice  there  is  found  in  the  hieroc:h7>hics  the  strangest  combi- 
nation of  ideographs,  syllabic  signs,  and  alphabetical  signs  or  true  letters, 
used  together  indiscriminately. 

It  was,  for  example,  not  at  all  unusual  after  spdling  a  word  syllabicidly 
or  alphabetically  to  introduce  a  figure  givhig  the  idea  of  the  tiling  intendea, 
and  then  even  to  supplement  this  with  a  so-called  determinative  sign  or 
figure  : 


Here  qeften^  monkey,  is  spelled  out  in  full,  but  the  picture  of  a  monkey 

is  added  as  a  determinative  ;  second,  qeniL,  cavalry,  after  being  spelled  is 
made  unequivocal  by  the  introduction  oi  a  picture  of  a  horse  ;  third,  teniatt, 
wings,  though  spelled  elaborately,  has  pictures  of  wings  added  ;  and  fourth, 
tatu^  quadrupeds,  after  being  spelled,  has  ft  picture  of  a  quadruped,  and 
tiien  tlie  picture  of  a  iiide,  wliich  is  the  usual  determinative  of  a  quadruped, 
followed  by  three  dashi  s  to  indicatf^  tlm  plural  number. 

These  determinatives  are  in  thenisclves  so  interesting,  as  illustrations  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  add  a  few  more  examples. 
The  word  pet,  which  signifies  ''heaven,"  and  which  has  also  the  meaning 
"  iij) "  or  even,"  is  represented  primarily  by  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  a 
conventionalised  picture  of  the  covering  to  the  earth,  liut  this  picture 
used  as  a  determinative  is  curiously  modified  in  the  expression  of  other 
Ideas,  as  it  symbolises  ^'evening**  when  a  dosed  flower  is  added,  and  ''night'* 
when  a  star  hangs  in  the  sky,  and  "rain  or  tempest"  when  a  series  of 
sigzag  lines,  which  by  themselves  zepresent  water,  are  appended. 


itig.  ^^^^^MHw  dar1(fie8& 
4€rJ^  fitdht. 
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As  aids  to  memory  such  pictures  are  obviously  of  advantage,  but  thil 
:advantage,  in  the  modem  view,  is  outweighed  hj  the  cumhrousjieM  of  tba 
vsystein  of  wxitioff  as  a  whole* 

Why  was  such  a  complex  system  rftninorl  ?  Chiefly,  no  doubt,  becanw 
the  Egyptians,  like  ail  other  highly  developed  peoples,  were  conservatives. 
They  held  to  their  old  method  after  a  better  one  had  been  invented,  just  as 
half  the  Western  world  to^y  holds  to  an  antiquated  system  of  weights  and 
measures  after  a  far  simpler  system  of  decimals  has  been  introduced.  But 
this  inherent  conservatism  was  enormously  aided,  no  doubt,  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  lan^fua^e,  like  the  Chinese,  has  many  words  that  have  a  varied 
.significance,  making  it  seem  necessary,  or  at  least  highly  desirable,  either  to 
4pell  such  words  with  different  signs,  or,  having  spuled  them  in  the  same 
way,  to  introduce  the  varied  determinatives. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  discrimination  between  words  of  the  same 
•sound  by  the  use  of  different  signs : 


pa  the.  Ill  III  ill  paut  nine. 

||;emiui^        oomixifiy:  good. 

piuu  cycle. 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  exacUy  the  same  expedient  u  adopted  which 

we  still  retain  when  we  discriminate  between  words  of  the  same  sound 
different  spelling,  as,  to,  two,  too  ;  v.liolo,  hole;  through,  threw,  etc. 

But  the  more  usual  Egyptian  method  was  to  resort  to  determinatives ; 
the  results  seem  to  us  most  extraordinary.  After  what  has  been  said,  the 
following  examples  wiU  explain  themselves : 


^         ^mT^'^  to  open,  ^^an  shrine, 
^^"^j^un    appearance,      ^^f^i^un  lighlticss. 

zz/i     shaved         ^^^un  ro pull  ouJ'iiair. 


^  pBC      a  kind  of  ungiieiit. 


hcovcn  6arffi«lielf. 

> 

to  eatttad.0 


to  see.       ^^pet  ^  to  opto  01* 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  great  mass  of  people  in  Egypt  were 
never  able  to  write  at  all.  Had  they  been  accustomed  to  do  so,  tne  Egyp- 
tuns  would  have  been  a  nation  of  artists.  Even  as  the  case  stands,  a  remark* 
able  number  of  men  must  have  had  their  artistic  sense  considerably 
developed,  for  the  birds,  animals,  and  human  figures  constantly  presented  on 
their  hieroglyphic  scrolls  are  drawn  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  which  the 
iTOiage  Kuzopean  of  to^iay  would  certainly  find  ur  beyond  his  skilLd 

UTBBATUBB 

The  literary  remains  of  E^ypt  have  come  to  us  through  two  channels, 
one  of  these  being  the  inscriptions  on  walls  and  monuments,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  and  the  other  the  papyrus  rolls  that 
constituted  books  proper.  Of  course  the  main  body  of  tho  monumental 
inscriptions  can  only  by  courtesy  be  said  to  belong  to  the  literature  of 
the  country.  For  the  most  part  thcY  are  records  of  political  and  religions 
affairs  such  aa  hardly  come  within  the  domain  of  literature.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  examples  of  a  more  distinctly  literary  character. 

One  of  the  most  important  illustratious  of  this  class  of  inscription  is  a 
poem  which  recounts  certain  of  the  deeds  of  Ramses  the  Great,  in  par- 
ticular the  great  fight  which  this  monarch  made  against  the  Kheta  or 
Hittites.  We  have  quoted  it  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Ramses  II. 
Tliere  are  other  monumental  inscriptions  that  have  a  purely  historical 
character,  inasmuch  as  they  give  lists  of  names  of  the  kings  of  the 
various  dynasties*  Unfortunately,  no  one  of  these  chronological  insorip- 
tioiis  is  omnplete.  The  same  is  true  of  the  most  important  histoikal 
document  on  papyrus  —  a  document  Icnown  as  the  Turin  papyrus  because 
it  is  preserved  in  the  museum  in  that  city.  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  these  chronological  lists,  as  far  as  they  go,  tend  to  support  the  list  of 
Manetho,  to  which  referenoe  has  previously  heen  made.  These  lists  of 
Manetho,  it  will  be  recalled,  have  come  down  to  us  only  through  certain 
excerpts  made  by  Josephus  and  otliers,  the  original  work  having  been  lost 
in  its  entirety.  liut  a  comparison  of  these  lists  at  second-hand  with  the 
original  Egyptian  documents  has  shown,  as  Professor  Petrie  remarks,  what 
a  real  history  the  work  of  Manetho  must  have  been,  and  how  great  a  depri- 
vation its  loss  is  to  the  modern  historian. 

The  papyrus  rolls  on  which  most  of  the  literary  remains  of  Egypt  are 
inscribed  are  true  books.  The  book  of  folded  leaves  is  a  comparatively 
modem  invention.  Throughout  antiquity,  including  the  classical  time^ 
the  roll  constituted  the  only  fnrm  of  book  in  use,  unless,  indeed,  we 
include  waxen  tablets,  which  are  hardly  to  bo  considered  books  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word;  at  least  it  is  not  known  that  they  were  ever 
used  for  the  transcription  of  lengthy  works  to  be  placed  on  sale^  thoogii 
it  is  probable  that  auuiors  used  them,  at  least  f  or  ilu^  rough  drafts  of  their 
compositions.  It  i*?  well  known  that  in  later  classical  times  the  parchment 
roll  came  to  be  substituted  lor  the  roll  of  papyrus,  though  the  latter  held 
its  oim  for  a  long  time,  and  was  still  employed  exeeptionwy  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  the  old  E^ptian  parahment  was  unknown,  and  though  Insi  rip- 
tioDR  ^vere  sometimes  made  on  pieces  of  linen,  the  regular  material  lor  book- 
making  was  papyrus. 

The  papyrus  sheet  was  made  by  gluing  together  pieces  of  the  outer  rind 
or  bark  oi  the  stem  of  the  papyrus  plant,  these  pieces  being  placed  in  two 
kyna  and  dried  under  pressure.   The  sheets  of  papyrus  wesa  tnm.  ma.  or 
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eight  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  width,  and  woro  often  many  feet  in  length. 
The  inscription,  made  with  a  reed  pen,  not  altogether  unlike  a  modem  qui]], 

was  written  in  columns  at  ri|fht  angles  t  <  the  length  of  the  papyrus  sheet, 
tliese  cohiinns  being  of  varying  width,  but  usually  of  a  si/.o  convenient  for 
the  scribe  in  writing  and  for  the  reader.    If  we  may  Judge  from  a  statue 
■  that  has  been  preaerred,  the  scribe  at  work  sat  with  his  feet  crossed  lUte 

a  modem  tailor.  Papy- 
rus is,  of  course,  a  very 
fragile  and  perishable 
substance  ;  therefore  it  is 
only  in  the  dry  dimate 
of  Egypt  that  documents 
of  this  nature  are  likely 
to  be  preserved.  Thanks 
to  the  nnnsaal  atmos- 

{nhere  of  ^gypt,  however, 
arge  numbers  of  these 
documents    have  come 
down   to  us,  some  of 
them  dating  from  tlM 
third    niilleiinium  B.C. 
Tliese  documents  repre- 
sent various  classes  of 
literature.   Of  historical 
writings,  the  most  impot' 
tant  is  the  Turin  papy- 
rus, already  referred  to. 
A  still  more  ancient  docn- 
ment  is  known  ss  the 
Prisse    papyrus,  being 
named  after  its  discov- 
erer,  Prisse  d'Avenne. 
It  is  virtually  a  series  of 
essays  containing  moral 
precepts    and  disserta- 
tions on  the  art  of  right  living.    Aside  from  its  contents,  this  particular 
papyrus  roll  has  unusual  interest  because  it  shows  ns  the  hieratie  writii^ 
of  the  Egyptians  in  its  oldest  known  form,  the  hieratic  character  being  a 
much  modified  cursive  form  of  liiernc^ly])luc  simyilified  in  the  interest  of 
rapid  writinj^.    It  was  believed  by  the  Frencli  pliilologist,  De  Rouge,  that 
this  hieratic  character  formed  the  basis  of  the  Phuenician  alphabet,  and  a 
large  number  of  scholars  have  aeoepted  tiiis  conclusion,  which,  however,  ia 
now  seemingly  about  to  be  abandoned.    Other  essays  of  the  Egyptians,  on 
medieal  and  mathematical  subjects,  have  been  preserved  in  considerable 
numbers. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  literary  production  that  is  abundantly 
r^resented  umonii;  the  papyrus  documents.  This  is  the  religious  work 
known  as  the  Book  of  fhr  Dead,  a  book  that  was  substantially  the  Bible  of 
the  Egyptians,  mimeroiis  copies  of  which  in  whole  or  in  part  are  still  in 
existence.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  many  copies  of  the  Book  of 
thf  Dead  in  the  fact  that  pictures  are  introduced  to  illustrate  the  narrative. 
One  is  prone  to  think  of  uook  illustration  as  a  relatively  modern  art ;  but 
in  point  of  fact,  as  tliese  documents  prove,  it  is  an  art  that  was  practised  by 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 


The  upper  register  of  the  plate  represents  a  number  of  gods  seated  as 
judges  in  order  before  a  table  of  offerings.   Each  god  has  his  name  written 

by  him— (i)  "Ilor-chuta,  great  god  in  his  bark";  (2)  "Tmu";  (3)  "Shu.  the 
son  of  Ra";  (4)  "  l  efnut.  mistress  of  heaven  ';  (5)  "Scb";  (6)  "Xut";  (7  and  8) 
"Isis  and  Ncphthys'";  (9)  "Horus.  the  great  god";  (10)  "Hathor,  mistress  ol 
Amenta";  (ii  and  13)  "Hu  and  Sau/* 
The  lower  register  pre«ent>^  the  scene  of  the  Psyrliostasia 
The  central  part  is  occupied  by  the  Balance.  The  Heart  of  the  deceased 
pcraon  in  the  left  scale  represents  his  Conscience,  and  is  weighed  against  the 
Feather  symbolical  of  Law.  The  cynocephahis  f)n  the  top  of  the  Balance 
is  a  symbol  of  Thntli  Aruilii*  (with  the  head  of  a  jackal)  examint's  tht-  indi- 
cator of  the  Balance.  1  he  bearded  person  opposite  to  Anubis,  and  under 
the  Balance,  is  Shai»  "Destiny,"  and  the  two  goddesses  behmd  htm  ire 
Renenit,  "Fortune."  and  Mcschenit.  connected,  like  the  Italic  Natis.  with 
birth.  Above  Shai  is  a  symbol  of  the  cradle,  mesclun.  The  human  hcarlrd 
bird  close  to  them  stands  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Ani  and  his  wife  arc 
depicted  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  At  the  right  of  th«  aoeac,  Thoth  (with 
the  head  of  an  Iliis)  is  t.'ikiii)?  notes  of  the  result  of  the  trial  Behind  him  is 
the  strange  animal,  Amemit.  the  Dcvourer.  with  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  tlw 
middle  parts  of  a  lion,  and  the  hind  quarters  of  a  hippopotamus. 

The  inscription  on  the  left  side  of  the  Balance  is  the  address  of  the  deceased 
to  liis  TT(  .irt,  which  appears  as  the  30th  chapter,  and  is  inscribed  on  number' 
less  scarabs. 

"Heart  mine  of  my  mother!   Heart  mine  of  my  existence  (upon  earth)! 

"Let  there  be  no  estoppel  against  me  through  adverse  evidence!    Let  there 
"be  no  hindrance  to  me  thrnd^b  the  Divine  Powers!   Let  not  iIkm  1»c  a  fall 
"of  the  scale  against  mc  in  presence  of  him  who  presides  at  the  Balance!" 
The  inscription  on  the  right  side  is  as  follows— 

"  Here  is  Thoth,  the  judge  of  the  cycle  of  the  great  gods,  in  presence  of 

"  Osiris. 

"  Listen  to  this  judgment  in  due  form. 

''The  heart  of  the  Osiris  (the  deceased)  is  weighed  and  his  soul  standeth 

"  in  evidence  for  it.  His  case  is  straight  iiiK)n  the  great  Balance.  Tht  rr  is 
"  found  no  iniquity  in  him.  he  is  n<,t  one  who  rnf  dnwrt  the  bread  in  the 
"  temples,  he  was  not  sordid  in  his  actions,  he  is  not  one  who  set  his  speech 
"  in  motion  against  others  as  long  as  he  was  upon  earth. 

'■  T!io  cycle  of  the  yrnl-  n-ply  tn  Thutli,  nf  ITtTniojHili';. 

"  Unalterably  established  is  that  which  proceeds  from  thy  mouth.  Righteous 
"  and  jnst  is  the  Osiris,  Ani.  the  triumphant.  He  is  without  offence  and  -with- 
"out  rebuke  l)cfore  us.  Let  not  Amemit  (the  Derouier)  prevail  over  him; 
"let  thirv  he  piven  to  him  cakes,  the  (right  of]  appearance  before  Osiris,  and 
"a  permanent  allotment  in  Sechit-hotepu  like  the  followers  oi  Horus." — from 
**  The  Book  of  ike  Deod:  Faesnmle  of  Papyrus  of  Ami  w  ihe  Briiitk  Muteum: 
Pfimted  by  Order  of  the  Tn$*teee.** 
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tiie  ancient  Egj'ptians  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Chru»- 
tian  era. 

From  a  purely  literary  standpoint,  the  most  important  remains  preserved 
on  pupyrns  are  tfie  various  mor  e  or  L  ss  perfect  copies  of  ronisinccs  and  of 
poems.  Tiie  romances  are  somewhat  of  tlie  character  of  what  we  should 
caU  fairy  tales,  thoujj^h  elements  of  realism  are  not  lacking  in  some  of  them ; 
and  the  poems  include  love  songs  and  otlicr  lyrics.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  judge  the  artistic  merits  of  produclions  in  80  alien  a  tongue,  and  it  lias  been 
noted  by  Kgy[)tol()gist?4  tlmt  certain  recitals  were  apparently  very  pojiuhir  in 
Egjpt,  the  merits  of  whicli  are  lor.t  upon  tiio  modern  interpreter,  because 
vrevL  the  greatest  of  modem  students  can  hardly  claim  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  language  that  suffices  for  the  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of 
usage.  There  are  certain  of  t!ie  tuu  s  und  jioenif?,  liowever,  which  in  point 
of  conception,  thought,  and  construction  must  be  admitted  to  have  con- 
spicuons  merit,  even  when  judged  by  modern  standards. 

As  soon  as  the  tales  of  ancient  Egypt  had  been  recovered  in  sufficient 
number  to  allow  some  idea  of  its  popular  literatiire,  it  was  seen  tliat  stories 
of  travel  and  adventure  formed  a  considerable  portion.  But  for  a  long  time 
no  talc  of  tiio  sea  came  to  light.  In  fact,  it  seemed  doubtful  that  such  a  one 
existed.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writings  constantly  reiterate  the  statement 
that  the  Egyptians  regarded  tlie  sea  i\a  impure,  and  that  none  wonTc!  vs ntri  r^ 
on  it  of  his  own  will,  and  uj)on  tliis  aiiihority  modern  investigators  iiad  a 
weh-lormed  theory  tiiat  Egypt  never  hud  a  navy  or  liative  sailors. 

To  them  Queen  Hatshepsu's  voyages  of  exploration  and  the  naTal  vic- 
tories of  Bamses  III  were  the  deeds  of  lured  PhoBnicians.  But  the  dis- 
covcry  of  a  tale  at  St.  Petersburg  —  a  tale  which  takes  us  far  back  to 
the  Xllth  Dynasty,  before  any  Phcenicians  had  yet  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  Egypt  liad  any  thf»ught  of  Syrian  conquest— 
trads  to  upset  these  old  ideas,  and  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  the  sailors 
whom  PhanM^  sent  for  the  perfumes  and  goods  of  Arabia  were  native  bom 
Egyptians. 

The  tale  of  The  Castaway  was  discovered  in  the  Imperial  Hermitage  Mu- 
aeum  at  St.  Peteisburg  by  M.  Crolttiischeif  in  1880.  No  one  knows  where 
the  papyrus  was  found,  or  how  it  got  in  Russia,  or  even  came  to  be  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum.  It  his  t;d<:en  its  place  as  a  classic  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  as  tiiat  of  the  Two  Brothers  is  of  the  XlXth. 

On  reading  it,  one  immediately  thinks  of  Sindht^  ti&s  SaUor.,  except  that 
the  serpents  it  was  Sindbad's  fortune  to  meet  were  far  from  being  the 
amiable  creatures  described  by  liic  Egyptian  sailor.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
very  good  reason  to  consider  the  famous  tale  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nightn 
as  a  mutlern  version  of  tlie  Egyptian  narrative.  The  sailors'  love  for  the 
zedtal  of  marvellous  adventure  is  too  natural,  too  for-spread,  for  us  to  fasten 
the  one  upon  tlic  otlicr. 

The  tale  of  Tlie  Caxtaway  seems  clearly  to  he  a  theological  idea  dressed 
up  in  romance  form.  The  mysterious  island  is  the  Isle  of  the  Double,  i.e. 
tiSe  home  of  dead  souls,  and  the  serpent  is  its  guardian.  The  voyage  describes 
the  lonff  journey  to  the  other  world — tliat  trip  on  the  mysterious  western 
sea,  and  the  final  reaching  of  the  home  of  the  soul.  Tlie  basic  conception  of 
the  whole  thing  is  typically  Egyptian.  !*erhaps  our  estimate  of  Egyptian 
literature  cannot  he  completed  better  than  by  the  presentation  of  the  actual 
text  of  this  romance.  Our  version  is  from  G.  Maspero*8  rendering  of 
^I.  GolenischefTs  translation  of  the  original  papyrus  in  the  Imperial  H^mit- 
age  Museum,  St.  Peter8burg.*« 
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THE  CASTAWAY:     A  TALE  OF  THE  TWELFTH  DYNASTY 

The  learned  attendant  said :  "  Rejoice  thy  heart,  O  my  chief,  for  we 
have  just  reached  the  fatherland;  after  having  manned  tlie  prow  of  the 
ahip  and  worked  the  oars,  the  prow  has  grazed  the  sand.  All  our  men 
are  lejoioing  and  embracing  each  other,  for  if  otheis  beeide  oiurselTes  have 
oome  safely  home,  not  a  man  among  us  is  missing*  and^  moroorer,  we  bave 
gone  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Uauat,  and  have  crossed  the  regions  of 
Senmut.  Here  we  are  returned  in  peace,  and  here  we  are  back  in  our 
fatherland.  Listra,  O  my  oluef,  for  if  thou  doat  not  uphold  me,  I  hare  no 
support.  Wash  thee,  pour  water  over  thy  hands,  then  go,  address  thyself 
to  Pharaoh,  and  may  thy  honrt  preserve  thy  speech  from  confusion,  for  if 
a  man's  moutli  may  save  hiui,  ou  the  other  hand,  his  words  may  cause  his 
face  to  bo  covered  over ;  *  act  according  to  the  impulse  of  thy  heart,  and 
anything  thou  mayest  aay  will  put  me  at  ease. 

"  Now  I  shall  relate  to  thee  what  happened  to  me  personally.  I  set  out 
for  tlie  mines  of  lionhem,  and  went  to  sea  in  a  8liip  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cubits  long  and  forty  wide,  with  one  hundred  and  iii'ty  of  the  best  sailors  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  men  who  had  seen  heaven  and  earth,  and  whose  hearts 
were  stouter  than  those  of  lions.  They  had  foretold  that  the  wind  would 
not  be  unfavourable,  or  that  we  would  have  none  at  all ;  but  a  gust  of  wind 
sprang  up  as  soou  as  we  were  on  the  deep,  and  as  we  approached  the  shore, 
the  breeze  6«shened  and  stirred  the  waves  to  a  height  of  eight  ciibitB.  As 
for  myself,  I  seized  a  plank,  but  the  rest  perished,  without  one  remaining. 
A  wave  of  the  sea  threw  me  upon  an  island  after  I  luid  spent  three  d  iys 
with  no  other  companion  than  my  own  heart.  I  lay  down  to  resu  in  a 
thicket,  and  darkness  enveloped  me ;  then  I  employed  my  legs  in  search 
of  something  for  my  mouth.  I  found  figs  and  grapes  and  many  kinds  of 
fine  vegetables,  berries,  nuts,  melons  of  all  kinds,  fish,  birds, — nothing  was 
lacking".  1  sati^s^led  my  hunger,  and  threw  away  the  surplus  of  what  I  had 
gathered.    I  dug  a  ditch,  lit  a  lire,  and  prepared  u  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

**  Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  like  thunder,  caused,  as  I  believed,  by  a  wave 
of  the  sea.  The  trees  trembled,  the  earth  shook;  I  uncovered  my  face,  and 
saw  that  a  s(!rpent  was  approaching.  He  was  thirty  cubits  long,  with  a 
beard  that,  hung  down  for  over  two  cubits;  his  body  was  as  if  incrusted 
with  ffold  on  a  colour  of  lapis  lazuli.  He  planted  himaelf  before  me^ 
opened  his  mouth,  and  while  I  remained  dumbfounded  before  him,  he  said; 

"*What  has  brought  thee,  what  has  brought  thee,  little  one,  what  has 
brought  thee  ?  If  thou  delayest  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  thee  to  this 
isle,  I  will  make  thee  know  what  thou  art;  either  thou  shaft  disappear  like 
a  fiame,  or  thou  shalt  tell  me  something  I  never  before  have  heard,  and 
which  I  knew  not  before.'  Then  he  seized  me  in  his  mouth,  carried  ms 
to  his  lair,  and  laid  me  down  unharmed ;  I  was  safe  and  sound  and  whole. 

**'nien  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  while  I  remained  speechless  before 
him,  he  said,  *  What  has  brought  thee,  what  has  brought  thee,  little  one,  to 
this  isle  which  is  in  the  sea  and  whose  shoves  an  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves  ?  * 

**  I  replied  with  arms  lianging  low  before  him.^    I  said  :  '  I  embarked  for 

*  FOMtbly  Ml  ■Uuton  to  the  cDsUxm  of  oovntog  the  hem  of  criminrie  while  thqmeM  baiif 
led  to  the  eeubUL  The  order,  **Cofw  hie  feee,**  wa«  eqaiveleat  to  a  cotidemiiaMoo. — U.  WtA9- 

tBMO. 

^  This  is  the  attitude  in  wkic^  the  moaum«ota  repreaent  auppiiaais  or  mferiots  before  iheii 
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the  miaM,  bj  Pharaoh's  order,  ia  a  ship  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  long 
and  loTtr  wide.  It  was  manned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best 
sailors  ol  the  land  of  Egypt,  who  had  seen  lieaven  and  earth,  and  whose 
hearts  were  stouter  than  those  of  the  ;:^ods.  They  had  declared  that  the 
wind  would  not  be  unfavourable,  or  even  that  Ihero  would  be  none  at  all, 
for  each  one  of  them  surpassed  his  companions  in  the  prudence  of  his  lieart 
and  the  strength  of  his  arms,  and  I,  I  yielded  to  them  in  nothing ;  but  a 
storm  arose  while  we  were  on  the  deep,  and  as  we  approached  the  shore  the 
jjale  still  freshened  and  threw  up  the  waves  to  a  heifrht  of  eight  etil)its. 
As  for  myself,  1  seized  a  ^lank,  but  the  rest  <m  the  ship  perished  and  not 
one  remained  with  me  dnnng  three  days.  And  now  here  I  am  with  thee^ 
for  I  was  east  on  this  isle  by  a  wave  of  the  sea.' 

"Thereupon  he  said  to  me:  *  Fear  not,  fear  not,  little  one,  let  not  thy 
face  show  sorrow,  if  tliou  art  here  with  me,  it  is  because  God  has  let  thee 
live.  *Ti8  he  who  has  brought  thee  to  the  Isle  of  the  Double,  where  nothing 
is  lacking,  and  which  is  fiUed  with  all  good  things.  Behold;  thou  si i alt 
pass  month  after  month  here  until  thou  hast  stayed  four  months  in  this 
isle,  then  a  ship  shall  come  from  thy  country  with  sailors  ;  thou  mayest  then 
depart  with  them  to  thy  country  and  thou  shalt  die  in  thy  native  city. 
Let  us  talk  and  be  happy  ;  whosoever  enjoys  chatting  can  support  misfor- 
tune ;  let  me  tell  thee  what  there  is  on  tliis  island.  I  am  here  surroimded 
by  my  brothers  and  children,  together  we  are  seveTTty-fivc!  serpents,  children 
and  retainers,  without  including  a  young  girl  wliuui  Fortime  sent  me,  on 
whom  the  fire  of  heaven  fell  and  burnt  to  ashes.  As  for  thee,  if  thou  art 
strong  and  thy  heart  is  patient  thou  shalt  yet  press  thy  children  to  thy 
heart  and  embrace  thy  wife  ;  thou  shalt  ag'ain  behold  thy  house,  and  best 
of  all  thou  shalt  reach  thy  country  and  be  among  thy  people.'  Then  he 
bowed  to  me  and  I  touched  the  ground  before  him.  *  Now  this  is  what  I 
have  to  tell  thee  on  this  subject,  I  shall  describe  thee  to  Pharaoh  and  make 
thy  greatness  known  to  him.  I  shall  send  thee  paint  and  offertory  per- 
fumes,^ pomades,  cinnamon,  and  incense  employed  in  the  temples,  the  kind 
that  is  offered  to  the  gods.  I  shall  also  tell  all  that,  thanks  to  thee,  I  was 
enabled  to  see,  and  the  whole  nation  together  shall  give  thee  thanks.  For 
thee  I  shall  slay  asses  in  sacrifice.  I  sliall  pluck  birds  for  thee,  and  send 
ships  to  thee  filled  with  all  the  marvels  of  Egypt,  as  if  to  a  god,  friend  of 
men  in  a  distant  country  which  men  know  not,' 

^  He  smi^  at  what  I  said  on  aeoonnt  of  what  was  on  his  heart,  and 
said  :  '  Thou  art  not  rieh  in  essences,  for  all  that  thon  hast  enumerated 
unto  me  is  naught  after  all  bnt  incense,  while  I,  1  am  lord  of  the  land  of 
Punt,  and  there  have  1  plenty  of  essences.  But  the  offertory  perfume  of 
which  thou  speakest  of  SMuding  me  is  not  plentiful  in  this  isle ;  but  when 
once  thou  leavest  it,  never  shdt  thou  see  it  again,  for  it  shall  be  changed 
into  waves.* 

*^  And  behold  the  ship  appeared  as  he  bad  predicted.  I  perched  myself 
upon  a  high  tree  to  try  to  distinguish  who  were  on  it.  I  hastened  to  tell 
him  the  news,  but  found  that  he  knew  it  already ;  and  he  said  to  me,  ^  (lood 
journey,  good  journey  home,  little  one,  let  thine  eyes  rest  upon  thy  chil- 
dren, and  may  thy  name  remain  fair  in  thy  city  —  tliese  are  my  wishes  for 
thee.'  Then  I  bent  before  him  with  low-hanging  arms,  and  he  gave  me 
presents  of  essences,  offertory  perfume,  pomade,  cinnamon,  thuya,  sapan 
wood,  powdered  antimony,  cypress,  ordinary  incMise  in  great  quantity, 

,  nVr      V  T   I  P  nt  t*      V  II  canoDloal oils  vhidi  wendbted  totiie  gods  and  d^Mztsd 
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elephants*  teeth,  greyhounds,  baboons,  green  monkeys,  and  all  kinds  of  good 
and  precious  things.  I  put  all  on  board  the  ship  that  had  come,  and  pros- 
trating myself,  I  offered  him  worship.  He  said  to  me,  'Behold,  thou  shall 
arrive  in  thy  country  after  two  months,  thou  shalt  press  thy  children  to  thy 
heart  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  thy  tomb.'  And  after  that  I  went  down  tio 
the  shore  towards  the  ship  and  called  to  the  sailors  on  board.  I  gave  thanks 
on  the  shores  to  the  lord  of  the  isle  as  well  as  to  those  who  lived  upon  it. 

"  When  we  had  come,  the  second  month,  to  the  city  of  Pharaoh,  just  as 
the  other  had  predicted,  we  drew  near  the  palace.  I  entered  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  gave  him  all  the  presents  I  had  brought  into  the  country  from  that 
island,  and  he  thanked  me  before  the  as.sembled  people.  That  is  why  he 
made  an  attendant  of  me,  and  let  me  join  the  king's  courtiers.  Look  upon 
me,  now  that  1  have  reached  the  shore  once  more,  and  ha^'ing  seen  and 
undergone  so  much.  Hear  my  prayer,  for  it  is  good  to  listen  to  people. 
Some  one  said  to  me,  '  Become  a  learned  man,  my  friend,  thou  wilt  arrive  at 
honours,'  and  behold  1  have  arrived." 

This  is  taken  from  beginning  to  end  as  it  is  found  in  the  book.  Who 
has  written  it  is  the  scribe  with  nimble  fingers.  Ameni-Ameu-aa)  Life, 
Health,  Strength. c 


CHAPTER  XII.     CONCLUDINCr  SUMMAllY  OF  EGYPTIAN 

HISTORY 

In  thus  following  the  oourse  of  Eq^yptian  history  as  outlined  in  tho  pages 
of  such  ancient  authorities  as  HiTodotus,  IVIanetho,  and  Diodorus,  and  such 
recent  students  as  Brugsch  Pasha,  Marietta  Pasha,  and  i^rofes^ors  Kt  inan, 
Ma^ero,  and  Petrie,  we  have  been  enabled  to  gain  a  tolerably  clear  picture 
of  toe  life  of  the  most  celebrated  nation  of  antiquity. 

There  is  one  feature  of  that  life,  however,  which  this  story  leaves  quite 
in  the  dark  ;  namely,  its  beginnini^s.  The  ancients,  beyond  vaguely  Liniiug 
at  an  Ethiopian  origin  of  the  Egyptians,  confessed  themselves  in  Ihu  main 
totally  ignorant  of  the  sabject.  And  it  liiast  be  confessed  that  the  patient 
researches  of  modern  workers  have  not  sufTiced  fully  to  lift  the  veil  of  this 
ignorance.  Theories  have  been  propounded,  to  1)0  sure.  It  was  broadly 
suggested  by  Heeren  that  one  might  probably  look  to  India  as  tlie  original 
cradle  of  the  Egyptian  race.  Hebrew  scholars,  however,  naturallv  were  dis- 
posed to  find  that  oradle  in  Mesopotamia,  and  some  later  arcbseologista, 
among  them  so  t^iviit  an  authority  as  iSIaspero,  believe  that  the  re.al  bec^in- 
nings  of  Egyptian  lustory  should  be  traced  to  equatorial  Africa.  But  there 
are  no  sure  data  at  hand  to  enable  one  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  which  of  these  hypotheses,  if  any  one  of  them,  is  true. 

The  whole  point  of  view  of  modern  thought  regarding  this  subject  has 
been  strangely  shifted  during  the  last  half  century.  Up  to  that  time  it  was 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  greater  number  of  scholars  that,  in  dealing  with 
the  xaoes  of  antiquity,  we  had  but  to  cover  a  period  of  some  four  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Any  hypothesis  that  oould  hope  to  gain 
credence  in  that  day  must  bo  consistent  witli  tliis  supposition.  But  the 
anthropologists  of  the  past  two  generations  have  quite  dispelled  that  long 
current  illusion,  and  we  now  think  of  the  history  of  man  as  stretching  back 
tens,  or  perhaps  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  years  into  the  past. 

Applying  a  common-sense  view  to  the  history  of  ancient  nations  from 
this  modified  standpoint,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  how  very  easy  it  may 
be  to  follow  up  false  clews  and  arrive  at  false  conclusions.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that)  as  Heeren  believed  and  as  some  more  modem  investigators 
have  contended,  tiie  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Indian  races  of 
antiquity,  as  preserved  in  the  tombs  of  the  respective  countries,  bear  a  close 
resemlilance  to  one  another.  What,  after  all,  does  this  prove  ?  Presumably 
it  implies  that  these  two  widely  separated  nations  have  pci  haps  had  a  com- 
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mon  origin.  But  it  miplit  moan  that  the  Ef^yittians  had  one  day  Ix^on 
emigrant  from  Indi^i,  or  converaely,  tliat  the  Indians  had  migrated  from 
Egypt,  or  yet  again,  that  the  forbears  of  both  nations  had,  at  a  remoter  epoch, 
occupied  some  other  region,  perhaps  in  an  utterly  different  part  of  the  globe 
from  either  India  or  Egypt.  And  even  such  a  conclusion  as  this  would  have 
to  be  accepted  with  a  large  element  of  doubt.  For,  up  to  the  present,  it 
most  freely  be  admitted  t&it  the  studies  of  the  antbrox)ologists  nave  by  no 
means  fixed  the  physical  characters  of  the  different  rme»  with  sufficiffiit 
clearness  to  enable  us  to  i)redicato  actual  unity  of  race  or  unity  of  origin 
from  a  seeming  similarity  of  siculls  alone,  or  even  through  more  comprehen* 
sive  comparison  of  physical  traite,  were  tbeee  available. 

More  than  this,  any  such  comparison  a.s  that  which  attempts  to  link  tbs 
Egyptians  with  Indians?  or  llcUrows  or  Etliiojiians  is,  after  all,  only  a  narrow 
view  of  tlie  subject  extending  over  a  coinpumtively  limited  period  of  time. 
If  it  were  shown  that  the  first  members  of  that  race  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  ICgyptians  came  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  India  or  Mesopotamia 
or  Ethiopia,  the  fact  would  have  tnidoul)ted  historic  interest,  but  it  wotdd 
after  all  only  take  us  one  step  farther  l)ark  alon^  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  that  ancient  civilisatiou,  and  the  question  would  still  remain  an  open  one 
as  to  what  was  the  real  cradle  of  the  race.  For  in  the  modem  view,  as  has 
just  been  said,  when  one  s[)eaks  of  the  evolution  of  civilisation,  his  mind 
must  grasp  the  idea  of  tens  of  thousand.^  of  years,  during  which,  tlie  most 
casual  reflection  will  make  it  clear,  races  may  have  migrated  this  way  and 
that,  northward,  eastward,  westward,  southward,  and  may  have  reversed 
their  course  of  migration  over  and  over  agjiin,  leaving  few  traces  through 
whicii  the  historian  of  a  later  time  could  follow  them  in  iuiaLrinalion. 

There  is  indeed  a  tradition,  which  Diodorus  has  preserved  to  us,  that 
tiie  Egyptian  of  an  early  day  made  a  great  conquering  tour  through  Greece 
and  all  of  western  Asia  to  India,  and  back  again  to  the  region  of  the  Nile. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  such  vague  traditions  as  this  probably 
represent  a  racial  memory  of  actual  liistorical  events,  distorted  of  course  m 
to  all  details.  But  all  this,  it  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  is 
only  conjecture. 

Anthropology  is  the  newest  of  sciences,  and  it  will  scarcely  in  our  day 
attain  a  knowledc^e  that  will  enable  the  historian  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  any  one  of  the  remoter  races  of  antiquity.  The  history  of  such 
relatively  newer  races  as  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  may 
indeed  be,  at  least  conjecturally,  made  out  at  no  distant  day;  but  wo  must 
expect  that  the  probably  far  remoter  civilisation  of  Chinal  India,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Egypt  will  long  continue  to  ba01e  the  investigator. 

But  even  present  knowledge  suffices  to  change  utterly  the  point  of  view 
with  which  the  modern  historian  regards  these  so-called  ancient  races.  So 
long  as  one  rejiii'arded  the  history  of  the  world  as  comprising  only  some  four 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  quite  clear  that  in  speaking 
of  the  earliest  historical  ages  of  Egypt,  one  was  dealing  with  time  that 
might  properly  bo  called  the  childhood  of  our  race.  One  came  to  speak 
trippinp^ly  of  tlie  Dawn  of  Civilisation"  as  ilhistrated  by  the  events  of  the 
time  of  the  Pyramid  Builders.  But  now  all  that  has  ehancfed,  and  it  has 
become  clear  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  dawn  of  civilisation. 

The  earliest  records  of  Egypt  that  have  come  down  to  us,  as  illustrated,  for 
example,  in  the  document  known  ac  the  Prisso  papyrus,  which  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  oldest  book  in  tlie  world,  sliow  that,  at  a  time  which 
probably  preceded  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  namely,  as  early  as  tho 
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Ilnd  Dynasty,  tlie  Ef^yp^'«ii^^  regarded  the  civilisation  of  their  day  as 
already  past  its  priiue.  Meu  uf  that  time  were  already  tiring  of  the  degen- 
erate epoch  in  which  they  liyed,  and  looking  back  to  the  good  old  days 
when^  as  it  seemed  to  them,  the  Egyptians  were  a  great  people.  As  Dr. 
Taylor  has  remarked,  it  was  a  curious  irony  of  fate  lluxt  should  have  pre- 
served to  us  such  thoughts  as  these  in  the  oldest  written  document  which 
has  been  spared  for  our  inspection.  But  the  moral  is  quite  dear.  Professor 
Mahaffy  has  well  outlined  it  when  he  says  that  one  is  perhaps  justified  in 
feeling  that,  in  point  of  fact,  tlio  old  Egyptian  whet  tt  act  J  the  words  of  tho 
Prisse  papyrus  was  right,  and  that  tliat  ancient  lime  was  really  not  the 
spring-time  of  humanity,  but  the  veritable  autumn  of  civilisation.  Such  a 
thought  as  this  would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  the  student  of  any 
generation  before  onr  ov^n,  hut  the  h)iig  vistas  of  tinio  that  have  hecn 
opened  up  to  our  eyes  throu^'li  tlie  investin-ation'j  of  tlie  hast  half  century 
make  such  a  strange  estimate  seem  mure  tii.ui  |iiausible.  Fi>r,  after  all, 
what  is  the  sweep  ou  say,  six  or  eight  thousand  years  which  is  opened  to  us 
as  the  truly  historic  period  of  man's  6zistettce»  compared  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  that  preceded  ? 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  history,  as  we  have  seen,  a  race 
was  in  the  field  which  constructed  uie  most  gigantic  monuments  that  human 
ingenuity  has  even  yet  conceived.  Surely  it  was  no  dawn  of  dvilisation 
that  could  achieve  such  works  as  these.  In  the  broadest  view,  then,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  ancient  history  opeu  to  the  observation  of  the  modern 
historian.  All  history  that  we  can  know  from  the  time  of  the  I^rramid 
BuUdei-s  to  our  own  day  is  in  this  view  properly  but  recent  history,  and.  as 
has  just  been  suggested,  jierhaps  onh-  ll:e  history  of  an  o.scinatinj^  decline 
through  tlie  period  f»f  the  senility  of  our  race.  But,  however  fascinating 
such  a  view  as  tliis  may  be,  for  practical  purposes  one  must  look  a  little 
more  narrowly.  Still,  the  broad  view  which  regards  the  ancient  Egyptian 
as  a  brother  in  blood  to  the  modern  European  will  be  the  surest  ground  on 
which  to  build  a  record  of  universal  history. 

Professor  Mahaffy  has  pointed  out,  in  the  same  connection  just  quoted, 
that,  not  merely  in  practical  civilisation,  hut  in  the  appreciation  of  all  the 
moral  bearings  of  an  advanced  life,  the  Egyptian  of  two  or  three,  or  per- 
haps five,  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  on  a  plane  differing 
in  no  essential  from  the  plane  of  modern  Christendom  ;  and  this  thought  is 
the  one  that  should  perhaps  be  the  most  prominently  borne  in  mind  by 
any  one  who  will  gain  the  truest  lesson  from  the  study  of  the  sweep  of 
universal  history'. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  is  regarded  as  playing  the  j>art  of  a 
weird  strange  member  of  a  civilisation  utterly  alien  to  the  modem,  so  -long 
the  modem  is  shut  out  from  the  best  lessons  of  that  ancient  history.  But 
when,  on  tlie  other  liand,  one  considers  the  ancient  resident  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  as  a  human  beiuf?.  with  desires,  emotions,  and  aspirations  almost  pre- 
cisely like  our  own ;  a  man  struggling  to  solve  tlie  same  problems  of  prac- 
tical socialism  that  we  are  struggling  for  to-day, — then,  and  then  only,  can 
the  lessons  of  ancient  Egyptian  history  be  brought  home  to  us  in  their 
tme  meaning  and  with  their  true  significance.  And  clearest  of  all  will  this 
significance  be,  perhaps,  if  we  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  tiiul 
the  whole  sweep  of  Egyptian  history,  during  the  three  or  four  thousand 
years  that  separated  the  Pymmid  Builders  from  the  contemporaries  of 
Alexander,  was  a  time  o£  national  decay  —  a  dark  age,  if  you  will,  in 
Egyptian  history. 
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It  is  probably  because  such  a  view  as  this  is  justified  that  the  current 
conception  has  arisen  which  regards  the  Egyptian  as  a  mystic,  a  rehgion- 
haunted  person ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  true  that,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  of  this  Egyptian  history,  their  race  was  a  priest-ridden  one. 
To  turn  once  more  to  a  phrase  of  Professor  Mahafify's,  "The  priesthood  of 
Egypt  perhaps  embahued  the  civilisation  of  the  Nile,  but  they  surely  killed 
it."  Yet  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  nation  was  young  and 
aspiring,  when  its  mixed  population  —  no  matter  whence  derived — had 
that  vigour  which  is  only  known  to  mixed  races.  There  were  giants  in 
these  days,  not  in  stature,  but  in  ideas  ;  the  great  Pyramids,  the  mighty 
Sphinx,  attest  their  existence.  Then  there  came  that  development  of 
culture,  accompanied  of  course  by  a  degree  of  weakened  virility,  which  made 
the  great  literature  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  possible,  and  then  priestcraft  throt- 
tled the  nation  with  a  grip  which,  despite  severe  and  heroic  struggles,  was 
never  altogether  shaken  off.  Just  what  it  means  when  the  clammy  hand  of 
a  fixed  theology  clutches  at  the  throat  of  progressive  civilisation,  we  have  a 
near-at-hand  illustration  in  the  European  Dark  Ages,  out  of  which  we,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  only  just  striving  to  emerge,  after 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  of  combat.  Our  own  experience,  then, 
prepares  us  well  to  understand  the  Egyptian  history. 

It  will  doubtless  be  at  least  another  century,  perhaps  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, before  the  inhabitants  of  Christendom  can  look  out  upon  the  world 
with  as  rational  a  view  as  that  which  Plato  attained  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
or  Cicero  in  the  first,  or  Marcus  Aurelius  some  two  or  three  centuries 
later,  just  as  the  storm-cloud  of  Oriental  superstition  was  thickening.  So  it 
need  not  surprise  us  that  Egypt  should  have  suffered  in  a  like  manner  for 
a  like  period. 

In  the  last  analysis,  then,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  the  likeness  of  Egyp- 
tian history  to  our  own  history,  rather  than  its  mysterious  differences,  that 
gives  it  the  greatest  charm.  The  differences  are  the  surface  details  ;  the 
resemblances  are  as  deep  as  human  nature  itself.  In  obtaining  this  con- 
viction, we  curiously  reverse  the  old  estimate  of  the  strange  weird  people 
of  the  Nile,  but  in  so  doing  we  prepare  ourselves  far  better  than  we  other- 
wise could  to  grasp  the  import  of  universal  history.o 
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Time  dissipates  to  shininK  ether  the  solid  anjfnlaf'ty  of  facts.  No 
mnchor,  no  cable,  no  fences,  avail  to  keep  a  fact.  Babylon,  Troy,  Tyro, 
Palestine,  and  even  early  Rome  are  passing  already  into  fiction.  Tho 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  sun  standing  still  in  Gil)eon,  is  poetry  thencefor- 
ward to  all  nations.  Who  can-s  what  the  fact  was.  when  we  have  made 
a  constellation  of  it  to  hang  in  heaven  an  immortal  sign?  —  Emkbdun. 

Such  is  the  land  which,  viewed  with  tho  eyes  of  later  epochs,  seems  a 
theatre  of  marvels  ;  such  the  peoj)le  whose  fortune  it  was  to  step  first,  or 
among  the  first,  from  the  ranks  of  barbarians  into  the  plialanx  of  civilisation. 
How  and  when  and  where  they  took  this  step — or  rather  made  this  long 
slow  climb  —  we  do  not  know.  But  they  themselves  had  traditions  regard- 
ing their  origin  and  early  history,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Greek  historians. 

These  traditions  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  weighed  in  tlie  same  scale  with 
the  concrete  findings  of  the  modern  historical  investigators.  But  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  they  be  altogether  set  aside.  We  live  in  a  world 
curiously  woven  full  of  paradox  and  illusion.  Often  it  chances  that  the 
records,  even  of  recent  times,  which  bear  the  fullest  stamp  of  authenticity, 
are  really  nothing  more  than  fables  —  a  mixture  of  prejudice,  and  falsehotid, 
and  myth,  and  fetich.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  chance  that  a  purely 
fabulous  record  contains  the  very  essence  of  history.  Indeed,  always,  where 
the  tradition  is  of  long  standing  and  widely  accepted  among  a  people  at  somo 
stage  of  its  evolution,  such  tradition  must  be  redolent  of  the  Zeitgeist  of  its 
epoch. 

It  may  be,  as  such  fables  commonly  are,  an  impossible  tale  of  gods  and 
godlike  heroes,  of  superhuman  feats  and  supernatural  revelations  ;  yet 
none  the  less  it  is  in  one  sense  historically  true.  If  nothing  more,  it  is  the 
epitomised  history  of  the  psychology  of  an  epoch.  But  generally  it  is  more 
than  that  :  it  is  tne  idealised  expression  of  a  racial  memory  of  actual  events 
—  idealised,  glorified,  transfigured,  yet  perhaps  never  actually  created  save 
upon  a  substratum  of  facts.  And  how  infinitely  expressive  this  idealised 
record  becomes.  It  condenses  the  events  of  centuries,  sometimes  into  a 
phrase  i  it  embodies  the  essence  of  tiie  civilisation  of  an  epoch  in  a  parable. 
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Who  would  give  up  the  Homeric  legends,  with  their  records  of  gods  and 
supernatural  heroes,  for  the  realistic  recitals  of  a  Thuojdides  ?  Who  would 

five  up  tiio  myths  of  Greece  for  a  record  of  actual  wars  and  conquests? 
'ortunatcly  we  have  not  to  make  tlie  clioice  ;  we  may  retain  the  one  record 
to  supplement  and  complete  the  other.  So  the  historian  should  do  with  the 
early  records  of  every  pco])le,  wherever  accessible. 

Apart  from  the  monuments  of  the  Egfyptians  themselves,  the  oldest 
account  of  this  peo])le  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  profane  literature  is  that 
given  by  Herodotus.  This  iiccount  has  peculiar  interest  because  it  is  given 
by  an  eye-witness.  Herodotus  travelled  iu  Egypt  some  time  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when  Egypt  was  just  being  opened  up  to  the 
foreigner.  It  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  knew  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  ho  was,  therefore,  necessarily  debarred  from  a<  t:tinin<x  as  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  the  people  as  might  otherwise  have  been  possible.  It  has 
been  suspected  also  that  the  Egyptian  priests  amused  themselves  not  a  httle 
in  filling  the  mind  of  Herodotus  with  talw  of  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
lint  he  that  as  it  may,  Ilerodotns  had  a  keen  eye,  andhe  has  left  us  vivid  and 
interesting  descri])tions  of  the  many  marvels  that  he  saw,  some  of  which  are 
here  presented,  lit  making  these  citations  we  shall  not  for  the  moment 
attempt  the  role  of  the  critic,  accepting  rather  the  entertamingnarratiTe  jut 
as  it  is  given. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  many  points  this  narrative  partakes  of  the 
ludicrous ;  yet  even  these  portions  of  the  tale  have  their  value.  What 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  causes  of  the  rises  of  the  Nile,  for  example,  is  im- 
portant as  showing  the  attitude  of  (ireek  thought  towards  this  singular 
phenomenon.  Tlie  naive  recital  in  wliich  Herodotus  tells  liow  the  wind  blows 
the  sun  from  his  course,  serves  in  itself  to  give  a  clew,  not  to  the  mind  of 
Herodotus  alone,  but  to  the  nunds  of  his  contemporaries,  —  a  clew  which  will 
be  of  the  utmost  value  in  tuding  one  to  estimate  the  status  of  yarions  hurtori> 
cal  reports  that  come  to  us  from  antiquity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
Herodotus  has  to  tell  us  of  his  actual  observati  ons  as  to  the  land  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  people,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  con- 
temporary record  of  a  keen  observer,  and  ma^  be  accepted,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  actual  obser\'ation8  of  the'aut^r,  as  historicallj  accurate  in  the  fullest 
modern  sense  of  the  word. 

Next  to  tlio  works  of  Herodotus,  the  amplest  description  of  Er^vpt  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  is  that  uf  Diodorus  the  Siciiuui.  This* 
author  was  a  contemporary  of  Ciffisar  and  Augustus.  He  wrote  a  veiy 
famous  history  of  the  world  under  the  title  of  The  MUtorieal  labfwjf^  in 
forty  books,  of  which  only  about  eleven  have  reached  us  intact. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Diodorus,  like  Herodotus,  visited  Egypt  in  person, 
hut  he  at  least  was  familiar  with  all  the  knowledge  and  tradition  of  his  time 
relating  to  that  country.  He  lived  several  centuries  later  than  Herodotus, 
when  Egypt  had  lonq-  been  the  field  of  foreign  invasion.  Whatever  the 
Greek  and  the  Koman  had  been  able  to  learn  o£  Egyptian  history  was  there- 
fore accessible  to  him,  and  what  he  has  to  tell  us  of  Egypt  has  the  peculiar 
merit  of  epitomising  practically  all  classicBl  knowledge  of  tlie  people  of  the 
Nile.  Practically  nothing  more  was  added  to  the  stock  of  Western  know- 
ledge regarding  Egyptian  liistory  from  his  day  till  the  nineteenth  century. 
Certain  statements  wiiich  Diodorus  accepted  were  indeed  such  as  latter- 
day  scepticism  would  instinctively  reject,  but,  that  qualification  aside,  the 
history  of  Egypt  as  Diodorus  relates  it  was  practically  her  liistory  as  known 
to  tho  Western  world  until  nineteenth  century  enterprise  found  the  key  to 
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the  Egyptian  mommients.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  story  of 
Diodorus  will  have  peculiiir  and  lastiuo^  interest;  but  iti  addition  to  this,  tbs 
narrative  has  intrinsic  merits  that  render  it  well  Mortliy  of  jireservation. 

It  will  be  of  the  utmost  interest  here,  at  the  very  beginning,  to  compare 
and  contrast  his  aooonnt  of  "Egypt  with  that  of  Herodotus.  If  we  shall  find 
in  it  certain  things,  such  as  his  account  of  tlie  spontaneous  genwation  of 
mice  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  which  seem  to  justify  what  has  been  quoted 
from  the  critics  as  to  his  credulity,  we  shall  Hud,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
critical  analysis  of  tibe  differmt  stories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  and,  in 
his  finally  oonect  choosing  of  a  true  explanation  of  the  annual  rise  of  that 
river,  clear  proof  that  he  did  possess  and  did  sometimes  utilise  a  keen  critical 
judirnient.  Meantime  it  will  be  equally  clear  tliat  he  possessed,  in  no  small 
degree,  a  capacity  to  write  interesting  history  very  different  from  the  more 
arm  records  which  make  np  some  of  ms  later  annals.' 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  pages  of  Herodotus  and  listen  to  a  classiftal 
account  of  the  Nile. 

In  its  more  extensive  inuu< 
datioDs,  the  NOe  does  not  over- 
flow the  Delta  only,  but  part  of 
that  territory  which  is  called 
Libyan,  and  sometimes  the  Ara- 
bian frontier,  and  extends  about 
tiie  space  of  two  days*  journey  on 
each  side,  speaking  on  an  average. 
Of  the  nature  of  this  river  I 
could  obtain  no  certain  informa- 
tion, from  the  priests  or  from 
others.  It  was  nevertheless  my 
particular  desire  to  know  why 
the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  continues  gradually 
to  rise  f<»r  tiie  space  of  one  hun- 
dred days,  after  which  for  the 
same  space  it  as  gradually  recedes, 
remaining  throughout  the  winter, 
and  till  the  return  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  in  its  former  low 
and  quiescent  state :  but  all 
my  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants 
proved.  ineHectual,  and  I  was  unable  to  learn  why  the  Nile  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  its  properties  from  other  streams.  I  was  eoually  unsuccess- 
ful in  my  wishes  to  be  informed  why  this  river  alone  wafted  no  breeae  from 
its  surface. 

From  a  desire  of  gaining  a  reputation  for  sagacity,  this  subject  has  em- 
ploved  the  attention  of  many  among  the  Grealn.  Thero  have  been  three 

different  modes  of  explaining  it»  two  of  which  merit  no  further  attention 
than  barely  to  be  mentioned  ;  one  of  them  affirms  the  increase  of  the  Nile  to 
be  owing  to  the  Etesian  winds,  which  by  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction, 
impede  the  river's  entrance  to  the  sea.  But  it  has  often  happened  that  no 
winds  have  blown  from  this  quarter,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  has 
still  been  the  same.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  were  this  the  real  cause, 
the  same  events  would  happen  to  other  rivers,  whose  currents  are  opposed 
to  the  Etesian  winds,  which,  indeed,  as  having  a  less  body  of  waters,  and 
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a  weaker  current,  would  be  capable  of  still  less  resistance :  but  there  are 
muny  streams,  both  in  Syria  and  Libja,  Doae  of  which  exhibit  the  same 
appearances  with  the  Nile. 

The  second  opinion  is  still  less  agreeable  to  reason,  thoogh  more  calco- 
lated  to  excite  wonder.  This  atlirms,  that  the  Nile  has  these  qnalitiea,  as 
flowing  from  the  Occim,  which  entirelv  surrounds  the  earth. 

The  third  opinion,  though  more  plausible  in  appearance,  is  still  more 
false  in  reality.  It  simply  intimates  tliat  the  body  of  the  Nile  is  formed 
from  the  dissolution  of  snow,  which  coming  from  Libjra  through  the  r^ons 
of  Ethiopia,  discluirges  itself  u[)oii  Kgypt.  Hut  how  can  tliis  river,  descend- 
ing from  a  very  warm  to  a  much  colder  climate,  be  pos.sihly  con) posed  of 
melted  snow  ?  There  are  many  other  reasons  concurring  to  satisfy  any  per> 
ion  of  good  understanding,  that  this  opinion  is  contrary  to  fact.  Tlie  lint 
and  the  strongest  argument  may  be  draun  from  the  winds,  which  are  in 
these  regions  inv;iri:i1)ly  liot  :  it  may  also  be  observed  that  rain  and  ice  are 
here  entirely  unknown.  Now  if  in  live  days  after  a  fall  of  snow  it  must 
necessarily  rain,  which  is  indisputably  the  case,  it  follows  that  if  there  were 
snow  in  those  countries,  there  would  certainly  be  rain.  The  third  proof  is 
taken  from  the  colour  of  the  natives,  who  from  excessive  heat  are  universally 
black  :  moreover,  the  kites  and  the  swuUows  are  never  known  to  migrate 
from  this  country  :  the  cranes  also,  Hyin^  from  the  severity  of  a  Scythiaa 
winter,  pass  that  ctold  season  here.  If,  therefore,  it  snowed  although  bat 
little  in  those  places  through  which  the  Nile  p^usses,  or  in  those  where  it 
takes  its  rise,  reason  demonstrates  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned  circunif 
stances  could  possibly  happen. 

The  argument  which  attributes  to  the  ocean  these  phenomena  of  the 
Nile,  seems  rather  to  partake  of  fable  than  of  truth  or  sense.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  no  river  of  tlie  name  of  Oi  imuus;  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  Homer,  or  some  otlicr  p()(>t  of  former  times,  hrst  invented  and  after* 
wards  introduced  it  in  his  compositions. 

But  as  I  have  mentioned  the  preoeding  opinions  only  to  oenaure  and  con- 
fute them,  I  may  be  expected  perhaps  to  give  my  own  sentiments  ontJiis 
subject.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Nile  overtlows  in  the  summer  sr:ison, 
because  in  the  winte.*  the  sun',  driven  by  the  storms  from  his  usual  course, 
ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  above  Libya.  My  reason  may  be 
explained  without  difficulty ;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  to  whatever 
region  this  power  more  nearly  approaches,  the  rivers  and  streams  of  that 
country  will  lie  proportionably  dried  up  and  diminished. 

If  .1  were  to  go  more  at  length  into  tlie  argument,  I  should  say  that  tlie 
whole  is  occasioned  by  the  sun*s  passage  through  the  higher  parts  of  Libya. 
For  as  the  air  is  invariably  serene,  and  the  heat  always  tempered  by  cooling 
breezes,  the  sun  acts  there  as  it  <loes  in  tlie  summer  season,  when  his  place  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  heavens.  The  solar  rays  absorb  the  aqueous  particles, 
which  their  influence  forcibly  elevates  into  the  higher  regions  ;  here  they  are 
received,  separated,  and  dispersed  by  the  winds.  And  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  south  and  southwest,  which  are  the  most  common  winds  in  this 
quarter,  are  of  all  others  most  frequently  attended  with  rain  :  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  me  that  the  sun  remits  all  the  water  which  he  every  year 
absorbs  from  the  Nile ;  some  is  probably  withheld.  As  winter  disappears,  he 
returns  to  the  middle  place  of  the  heavens,  and"  again  by  evaporation  draws 
to  him  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  all  of  which  are  then  found  ootisiderably 
increased  by  the  rains,  and  rising  to  their  extreme  heights.  But  in  summer, 
from  the  want  of  rain,  and  from  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun,  they  aie 
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again  reduced  ;  but  the  Nile  is  differently  circumstanced,  it  never  has  the 
benefit  of  rains,  whilst  it  is  constantly  act-id  upon  by  the  suu,  —  a  sufficient 
reftBon  why  it  lAiould  in  tli*!  winter  t  ^osoPi  be  proportionally  lower  than  in 
summer.  In  U'intor  ilic  MIt_*  alnin-  is  diininishetl  by  the  innufncc  of  tlic  sun, 
whirh  in  suiniiur  attracts  ilic  water  of  tlie  rivers  indi-scriuiinately  j  1  impute, 
thert-iore,  to  tlie  sun  the  remai'kable  properties  of  the  Nile. 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed,  as  I  suppose,  the  stnto  of  the  air  in 
that  country,  which  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  is  always  extremely  rarefied, 
so  that  in  the  hiiifher  parts  of  Libya  there  prevails  an  eternal  summer.  If  it 
were  possible  to  produce  a  change  iu  tlie  seasons,  and  to  place  the  regions  of 
the  north  in  those  of  the  south,  and  those  of  the  south  in  the  north,  the  sun, 
driven  from  his  place  by  the  storms  of  the  north,  would  doubtless  affect 
the  higher  parts  of  Europe,  as  it  now  dofs  those  of  Libya.  It  would 
also,  1  imagine,  then  act  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ister,  as  it  now  does  on  those 
of  the  Nile. 

That  no  bree/e  l)l()ws  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  may,  I  think,  be  tiras 
accounted  for  :  Where  the  air  is  in  a  very  warm  and  rarefied  state*  Wind 
can  hiirdly  be  expected,  this  generally  rising 
in  places  which  are  cold.  Upon  this  subject 
I  diall  attempt  no  further  illustration,  but 
leave  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  so  long 
remained. 

In  all  my  intercourse  with  Egyptians, 
Libyans,  and  Greeks,  I  have  only  met  with 

one  person  who  pretended  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  'J'his  was 
the  priest  who  had  the  care  of  the  sacred 
treasures  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sab. 
He  assured  me,  that  on  this  subject  he  po8> 
sessed  the  most  unquestionable  intelligence, 
though  his  assertions  never  obtained  ray 
serious  confidence.  He  informed  me,  that 
betwixt  Syene,  a  city  of  the  Thebald,  and 
Kleiihnntine,  there  were  two  mountains,  re- 
spectively terminating'  in  an  acute  summit: 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Crophi,  of  the 
other  Hophi.  He  affirmed,  that  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  which  were  fountains  of  un- 
fathomable depth,  flowed  from  the  centres 
of  these  mountains ;  that  one  of  these  streams 
divided  Egypt,  and  directed  its  course  to 
the  north  ;  the  other  in  like  manner  flowed 
towards  the  south,  through  Ethiopia.  To 
confirm  his  assertion,  that  those  springs 
were  unfathomable,  he  told  me,  that  Psam- 
metichus  [Psamthek  I],  sovereign  of  the 
country,  had  ascertained  it  by  experiment ; 
in-  let  down  a  ro}>e  of  the  length  of  several  thousand  orgyise,  but  could 
find  no  bottom.  This  was  the  priest's  information,  on  the  truth  of  which 
I  presume  not  to  determine.  If  such  an  experiment  was  really  made,  there 
might  perhaps  in  tliese  springs  be  certain  vortices,  occasioned  by  the  rever- 
beration of  the  wntfr  from  the  mountains,  of  foree  sufiicient  tO  buoy  up  the 
sounding  line,  and  prevent  its  reacliiug  tlie  bottom. 
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1  was  not  able  to  procure  any  other  intelligence  than  the  above,  thougb 
I  so  far  carried  my  enquiry,  that,  with  the  view  of  making  observation,  I 
proceeded  myself  to  Klephantine :  of  the  parts  which  lie  beyond  that  citj, 
I  can  only  speak  from  the  information  of  others.  Beyond  Elephantine  this 
country  becomes  rugged  ;  in  adviinuing  up  the  stream  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hale  the  vessel  on  each  side  by  a  rope,  such  as  is  used  for  oxen.  If  tiiis 
ahould  give  way,  the  impetnosity  of  the  stream  forces  the  vessel  yicdeiitly 
back  again.    To  this  place  from  Elephantine  is  a  four  days*  voyage. 

Thus,  without  computing  that  part  of  it  which  flows  through  Egypt,  the 
course  of  the  Nile  is  known  to  the  extent  of  four  months*  journey,  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  water ;  for  it  will  be  found  on  experience,  that  no  one  can 

So  in  a  less  time  from  Elephantiiie  to  the  Automoli.    It  is  certain  that  the 
[ile  rises  in  the  west,  but  beyond  the  Automoli  all  is  uncertainty,  this  part 
of  the  country  being,  from  the  excessive  heat,  a  rude  and  unenltivated  desert. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate  an  account  which  I  received  from  cer^ 
tain  C  jrensans.  On  m  expedition  which  they  made  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon, 
they  said  they  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Etearchus,  the  sove^ 
eign  of  the  country:  among  other  topics  the  Nile  was  mentioned,  and  it  was 
observed,  that  the  particularH  of  its  source  were  hitherto  entirely  unknown. 
Etearchus  informed  them,  that  some  Nasfiamonians  once  visited  liis  court; 
(these  are  a  people  of  Africa  who  inhabit  the  Syrtes,  and  a  tract  of  land 
which  from  thence  extends  towards  the  east)  on  his  making  enquiry  of  them 
concerning  the  deserts  of  Libya,  they  related  the  following  incident :  some 
young  men,  who  were  sons  of  persons  of  distinction,  had  on  their  coming  to 
man*s  estate  signalised  themseWes  by  some  extravaganoe  of  conduct.  Among 
other  things,  they  deputed  by  lot  five  of  their  companions  to  explore  the  soh- 
tudes  of  IJbya,  and  to  endeavour  at  extending  their  disooveries  beyond  all 
preceding  adventurers. 

All  that  part  of  Libya  towards  the  Northern  Ocean,  from  Egypt  to  the 
promontory  of  Solodis,  which  terminates  the  third  division  of  we  earth, 
IS  inhabited  by  the  different  nations  of  the  Libyans,  that  district  alone 
excepted,  in  possession  of  the  Greeks  and  Phcenicians.  The  remoter 
parts  of  Libya  bevoud  the  sea-coast,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  its 
DordeEB,  are  infested  by  various  beasts  of  pre^ ;  the  country  yet  more  di^ 
tant  is  a  pandied  and  immeasurable  desert.  Ihe  young  men  left  their  com- 
panions, being  well  provided  with  water  and  with  food,  and  first  proceeded 
through  the  region  which  was  inhabited ;  they  next  came  to  that  which  was 
infested  by  wild  beasts,  leaving  which,  they  directed  their  course  westward, 
through  the  desert. 

After  a  journey  of  many  days,  over  a  barren  and  sandy  soil,  they  at 
length  discerned  some  trees  growing  in  a  plain ;  th^  they  approached, 
and  seeing  fruit  upon  them,  they  gathered  it.  Whilst  they  were  thus 
employed,  some  men  of  dwarfish  stature  oame  where  they  were,  aeittd 
tiieir  persons,  and  carried  them  away.  They  were  mutually  ignonnt  of 
eacli  other's  language,  but  the  Naseamonbns  were  conduotod  over  many 
marshy  grounds  to  a  city,  in  which  all  th*-  inhabitants  were  of  the  same 
diminutive  appearauce,  and  of  a  black  colour.  This  city  was  washed  by  a 
great  river,  which  flowed  from  west  to  east,  and  abounded  In  crooodiles. 

Such  was  the  conversation  of  Etearchus,  as  it  was  related  to  me;  he 
added,  as  the  Cyren»ans  further  told  me,  that  the  Nassamonians  returned 
to  their  own  country,  and  reported  the  men  whom  they  bad  met  to  be  all  of 
them  magidans.  ThB  river  which  washed  iheir  city,  aooording  to  the  coii> 
jecture  of  Etearofausi  n/hieh  probability  confirms,  waa  the  Nile.  Xhe  Nito 
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certainly  rises  in  Libya,  which  it  divides;  and  if  it  be  allowable  to  dmw 
oonoluaions  from  things  which  are  well  known,  concenung  those  which  are 
unoertain  and  obscure,  it  takes  a  similar  course  with  the  Ister.  This  river, 
coniraencinr^  at  the  city  of  Pyrene,  among  the  Celtse,  flows  through  the 
centre  of  Europe.  These  Celtie  are  found  beyond  the  Columns  of  Her- 
cules ;  they  border  on  the  Cynesians,  the  most  remote  of  all  the  nations  who 
inhabit  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  At  that  point  which  is  possessed  by 
the  Istrians,  a  ]Milesiau  colony,  the  Ister  empties  itself  into  tlio  Euxine. 

The  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  it  passes  tlirough  countries  well  inhabited, 
are  sufficiently  notorious;  but  of  the  fountains  of  the  Kile,  washing  as  it 
does  the  rude  and  uninhabitable  deserts  of  Libya,  no  one  can  speax  wiUi 
precisiou.  All  tlie  knowledge  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  from  ti^e 
most  diligent  and  extensive  enquiries,  I  have  before  communicated.  Through 
Egypt  it  directs  its  course  towards  the  sea.  Opposite  to  Egypt  are  the  motm- 
talns  of  Cilicia,  from  whence  to  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine,  a  good  traveller  m&y 
pass  in  five  days:  on  the  side  immediately  opposite  to  Sinope,  the  Ister  is 
poured  into  the  sea.  Thus  tlie  Nile,  as  it  traverses  Libya,  may  properly 
enough  bo  comj>ared  to  the  Ister.    But  on  this  subject  I  have  said  all  that 


The  River  Nile,  sa^'s  Diodorus,  breeds  many  Creatures  of  several  Forms 
and  Shapes,  amongst  which.  Two  are  especially  lemarkable,  the  Crocodile  and 
tJie  Horse  as  it*s  <»U'd :  Amongst  these  the  Crocodile  of  the  least  Creature  ho> 

comes  the  greatest;  for  it  lays  an  Egg  much  of  the  bigness  of  that  of  a  Goose, 
and  after  the  young  is  linirbt,  it  grows  to  the  lengtls  of  Sixteen  Cubits,  and 
lives  to  the  Age  of  a  Man:  it  wants  a  Tongue,  but  has  a  Body  naturally  arm'd 
in  a  wonderf  id  manner.  For  its  Skin  is  covered  all  over  with  Scales  of  an 
extraordinary  hardness ;  many  sharp  Teeth  are  rang'd  on  both  sides  its  Jaws, 


only  devour  Men,  but  other  Creatures  that  come  near  the  liiver.  Uis  liites 
are  sharp  and  destructiYe«  and  with  his  Claws  he  tears  his  Prey  cruelly  in 
l^ieces,  and  what  Wounds  he  makes,  no  Medicine  or  Application  can  heal. 
The  Egyptians  formerly  catcht  these  INIonsters  with  Hooks,  baited  witli  raw 
Flesh  ;  but  of  later  times,  they  have  us'd  to  take  'em  witli  strong  Nets  like 
Fishes  ;  sometimes  they  strike  them  on  the  Head  with  1*  urks  of  Iron,  and  so 
kill  them.  There's  an  infinite  Multitude  of  these  Creatures  in  the  River 
and  the  Neighbouring  Pools,  in  regard  they  are  great  Breeders,  and  are 
seldom  kill'd.  For  the  Crocodile  is  ador'd  as  a  God  by  some  of  the  In- 
habitants ;  and  for  Strangers  to  hunt  and  destroy  them  is  to  no  purpose, 
for  their  Flesh  is  not  eatable.  But  Nature  has  provided  rdief  against  the 
increase  of  this  destructive  ouster ;  for  the  Ichneumon,  as  it's  call'd 
(of  the  Klgness  of  a  little  Dog)  running  up  and  down  near  the  Watov- 
side,  breaks  all  the  Eggs  laid  by  this  Reast,  wherever  he  finds  tiiem  ; 
and  tiiut  which  is  most  to  be  admir'd,  is,  that  he  does  this  not  for  Food 
or  any  other  Advantage,  but  out  ci  a  natural  InsUnet  for  the  meer  Benefit 
of  Mankind. 

The  Beast  call'd  the  River  Horse,  is  Five  Cubits  long.  Four  Footed,  and 
cloven  Hoof  d  like  to  an  Ox.  He  has  Three  Teeth  or  Tushes  on  either  side 
his  Jaw,  appearing  outwards  larger  than  those  of  a  Wild-Boar ;  as  to  his 
Ears,  Tayl  and  his  Neighing,  he's  like  to  a  Horse.  The  whole  Bulk  of  his 
Body  is  not  much  unlike  an  EUepluint;  his  Skin  is  firmer  and  thicker  almost 


I  think  necessary.^ 
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and  Two  of  them  are  much 
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than  any  other  beast.  IIo  lives  lK)th  on  Land  and  Water;  in  the  Day  time 
he  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  River,  and  in  the  Night  time  comes  forth  to 
Land,  and  feeds  upon  the  (iirass  and  Corn.  If  this  Beast  were  so  fruilful 
as  to  bring  forth  Young  every  Year,  he  wuuld  undo  the  Husbandman,  and 
destooy  a  great  part  of  the  Corn  of  Egypt.  He's  likewise  by  the  help  of 
many  Hands  often  caught,  being  struck  with  Listrumeuts  of  Iron  ;  for 
when  he  is  found,  they  hem  hiiu  round  with  their  IJoats,  und  those  on 
Board  wound  liim  willi  forked  Instruments  of  Iron,  cast  at  him  as  so  many 
Darts;  and  having  strong  Ropes  to  the  Irons,  they  fix  in  him,  they  let  him 
go  till  lie  loses  his  Blood,  and  so  dies:  His  Fie.  h  is  extraordinary  hard,  and 
of  ill  digestion.  There's  nothing  in  his  inner  Parts  that  can  be  eaten,  neither 
his  Bowels,  nor  any  other  of  his  Intrails. 

Besides  these  Mfore  mention'd,  Nile  abounds  with  multitudes  of  all  sorts 
of  Fish;  not  only  such  as  are  fresh  t;\ken  to  supply  the  Inhabitants  at  hand, 
but  an  innumerable  Number  likewise  wlii<  !i  tln-y  salt  up  to  stud  A]»r<ia(L 
To  conclude,  no  River  in  the  World  is  more  Beuelioial  and  Serviceable  to 
Mankind,  than  Nile. 


JLscBBT  Svnvuv  Boat,  momvm  ram  UBxbod  <w  mimi  RviMraa,  But,  Am  Otus 


Its  Inundation  bogina  at  the  Summer  Solstice,  and  increases  till  the 
Equinoctial  in  Autumn;  during  which  time  he  brings  in  along  with  him 
new  Soy],  and  waters  aa  well  the  Till*d  and  Impror'd  Ground  as  that  which 
lies  waste  and  untill'd,  as  long  as  it  pleases  the  Husbandman;  for  the  Water 
flowing  gently  and  by  degrees,  they  easily  divert  its  Course,  by  casting  up 
small  Banks  of  Earth ;  and  then  by  opening  a  Passage  for  it,  as  easily  turn 
it  over  their  Land  again,  if  they  see  it  needful.  It's  so  very  adTantageoos 
to  the  Inhabitants,  and  done  with  so  little  puns,  that  most  of  the  Country 
People  turn  in  their  Cattel  into  the  sow'd  Ground  to  eat,  and  tread  down 
the  Corn,  and  Four  or  Five  Mouths  after  they  reap  it.  Some  lightly  run 
oyer  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  with  a  Plow,  after  the  Water  is  fallen,  and 
gain  a  mighty  Crop  without  any  great  Cost  or  Pains:  But  Husbandry 
amongst  all  other  Nations  is  very  laborious  and  chargjible,  only  the  Egyp- 
tians gather  their  Fruits  with  little  Cost  or  Labour.  That  part  of  the  Coun- 
try likewise  where  Vines  are  planted  after  this  watering  by  the  Nile,  yields 
a  most  plentiful  Vintage.  The  Fields  that  after  the  Inundation  are  pastor'd 
by  their  Vlooka,  yield  them  this  advantage,  that  the  Sheep  Tean  twice  in  a 
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Year,  and  fire  phorn  as  often.  This  Increase  of  the  Nile  is  wonderful  to 
hijholderii,  and  altogether  incredible  to  them  that  only  hear  tiie  Report  j  for 
when  other  Rivers  about  the  Sobtioe  fall  and  grow  lower  all  Summer  long, 
tbiH  begins  to  increase,  and  continues  to  rise  every  day,  tUl  it  oomos  to  that 
height  that  it  overflows  almost  all  Ef^ypt;  and  on  the  contrary  in  the  Harne 
manner  in  the  Winter  Solstice,  it  fails  by  degrees  till  it  wholly  returns  into 
its  proper  Channel.  And  in  regard  the  Land  of  Egypt  lies  low  and  Cham- 
pain,  the  Towns,  Cities  and  Country  Villages  that  are  built  upon  rising* 
ground  (east  up  by  Art)  look  like  the  Islands  of  the  Cyclarlos :  Many  of 
the  Catt<'l  sometimes  are  b}-  tlie  River  intercepted,  and  so  are  drown*d ; 
but  those  tiiut  ily  to  the  higher  (irounds  are  preserv'd.  During  the  time 
of  the  Inundation,  the  Gattel  are  kept  in  the  Country  Towns  and  small 
Cottages,  where  they  have  Food  and  Fodder  before  laid  up  and  |»epar*d  for 
them.  But  the  common  People  now  at  liberty  from  all  Iniployments  in  the 
Field,  indulge  themselves  in  Idleness,  feasting  every  day,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  to  all  sorts  of  Sports  and  Pleasures.  Yet  out  of  fear  of  the  Inun- 
datioh,  a  Watcli  Tower  is  built  in  Memphis,  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  where 
those  that  arc  \  '  I  to  take  care  of  this  concern,  observirrj;-  to  wliat  lieif^^lit 

the  River  rises,  send  Letters  from  one  City  to  anotlier,  acquainting  them  how 
many  Cubits  and  Fingersi  the  liiver  rises,  and  when  it  begins  to  decrease ; 
and  so  the  People  coming  to  understand  the  Fall  of  the  Waters,  are  freed 
from  their  fears,  and  all  presently  have  a  foresight  what  plenty  of  Corn  they 
are  like  to  have ;  and  tliis  Observation  has  been  Jiegistred  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Egyptians  for  many  Generations. 

There  are  great  Controversies  concerning  the  Reasons  of  the  overflowing 
of  Nile,  and  many  both  Philosophers  and  Historians  have  endeavoured  to 
declare  the  Onuses  of  it.  Some  who  have  attempted  to  give  their  Rea- 
sons, have  been  very  wide  from  the  Murk.  For  as  for  llellanicus,  Cad- 
mus, HecatiBus,  and  such  like  ancieuL  ^Vuthors,  they  have  told  little  but 
frothy  Stories,  and  meer  Fables.  Herodotus,  above  all  other  Writers  very 
industrious,  and  well  acquainted  with  General  History,  made  it  his  Business 
to  find  out  the  Causes  of  tliese  things,  but  what  ho  says  is  notwithstanding 
very  doubtful,  and  some  things  seem  to  be  repugnant  and  contradictory  one 
to  another. 

Ko  Writer  hitherto  has  pretended  that  he  himself  ever  saw  or  heard  of 

any  one  else  that  aflirm'd  he  had  seen  the  Sprinq--hf'rtfls  of  Nile  :  All  there- 
fore amounting  to  no  more  but  Opinion  and  Conjecture,  the  Priests  of  Egypt 
affirm  that  it  comes  from  the  Ocean,  which  Hows  round  the  whole  Earth: 
But  nothing  that  they  say  is  upon  any  solid  grounds,  and  they  resolve 
Doubts  by  things  that  are  more  doubtful ;  and  to  prove  wliat  they  say,  they 
bring  Arguments  that  have  tioed  to  bo  proved  themselves. 

Thales,  who  is  reckon  d  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece, is  of  Opin- 
ion that  the  Etesean  Winds  that  beat  fiercely  upon  the  Mouth  of  the  River, 

five  a  check  and  stf)p  to  the  Current,  and  so  hinder  it  from  falling  into  the 
.  p\\.  upon  which  the  River  swellin^,%  and  its  Channel  fill'd  with  Water,  at 
leiii^th  overflows  the  Country  of  Etr^'pt,  wliicli  lies  flat  and  low.  Though 
til  is  seem  a  plausible  Reason,  yet  it  may  ix)  eswily  disprov'd.  For  if  it  were 
true  whuat  he  says,  then  all  the  Rivers  which  run  into  the  Sea  against  tha 
Etesean  Winds  would  overflow  in  like  manner ;  which  being  never  known 
in  anv  other  part  of  the  World,  some  other  reason  and  more  agreeable  to. 
Truth  must  of  necessity  be  sought  for.  Anaxagoras  the  Philosopher  ascribes, 
the  Cause  to  the  melting  of  the  Snow  in  Ethiopia,  wh<mi  the  Poet  Burij^deft 
(who  was  his  Scholar)  follows. 
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Neither  is  it  any  hard  Task  to  confute  this  Opinion,  since  it's  apparent  to 
1^  that  by  reason  of  the  parching  Heats,  there^s  no  Snow  in  Ethiopia  at  that 

time  of  the  Year.  For  in  these  Countries  there's  not  the  least  Sign  oitlier  of 
Frost,  Cold  or  any  other  effects  of  Winter,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
flowing of  Nile.  And  suppose  there  be  abundance  of  Snow  in  the  higher 
Parts  of  Ethiopia,  yet  what  is  affirm'd  ia  oertainly  false :  For  every  Bxwt 
that  is  s weird  with  Snow,  fumes  up  in  oold  Fogs,  and  thickens  the  Air;  hut 
about  Nile,  only  above  all  other  Rivers,  neither  mists  ijfatlicr,  nor  are  there 
any  cold  Breezes,  nor  is  tlie  Air  ^ross  and  thick.  Herodotus  says  that  Nile 
is  sucii  in  its  own  nature,  us  it  seems  to  bo  in  the  time  of  it^  increase ;  for 
•  that  in  Winter,  when  the  San  moves  to  the  South,  and  runs  its  daily  coarse 
directly  over  Africa,  it  exhales  so  much  Water  out  of  Nile,  that  it  decreases 
asfainst  Nature;  and  in  Summer  wlien  the  Sun  returns  to  tlie  North,  the 
iiivers  of  Greece,  and  the  Rivers  of  all  other  Northern  Countries,  fall  and 
decrease ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  so  strange  for  Nile  about  Summer  time 
to  inerease,  and  in  Winter  to  fall  and  grow  lower.  But  to  this  it  may  be  aih 
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8Wer*d,  that  if  the  Sun  exhale  so  much  moisture  out  of  Nile  in  Winter  time, 
it  would  do  the  like  in  other  Rivers  in  Africa,  and  so  they  must  foil  as  well 

as  Nile,  which  no  where  happens  throughout  all  Africa,  and  therefore  this 
Author's  Reason  is  frivolous  ;  for  the  Rivers  of  Groeco  rise  not  in  the  W^inter, 
by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  the  Sun,  but  by  reason  of  tlie  great  Rains  that 
fall  at  that  time.  Ephorus,  who  gives  the  last  account  m  the  thing,  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  the  Reason,  but  seems  not  to  find  out  the  Truth* 

The  whole  Land  of  Eirypt  (says  he)  is  cast  up  from  the  River,  and  the 
Soyl  is  of  a  kx)so  and  sjjuniry  nature,  and  has  in  it  many  large  Clifts  and 
hollow  riaces,  wherein  are  abundance  of  Water,  wliich  in  the  Winter-time 
is  frozen  up^  and  in  the  Summer  issues  out  on  every  side,  like  Sweat  from 
the  Pores,  which  occasions  the  River  Nile  to  rise.  This  Writer  does  not 
only  betray  his  own  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Places  in  Egypt,  that  he 
never  saw  them  himself,  but  likewise  that  he  never  was  rightly  infurni'd  by 
any  that  was  acquainted  with  them.  And  indeed  no  Man  is  to  exnect  any 
certainty  from  Ephorus,  who  may  be  i^alpably  di8oern*d  not  to  make  it  hb 
business  in  many  things  to  declare  the  Truth. 
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The  Philosoj)Iiers  indeod  in  ^Tem{)hi.s  have  nrgM  strong  Reasons  of  the 
Increase  of  Nile,  which  are  liard  to  be  couiuted  ;  and  though  they  are  im- 
probable, yet  many  agree  to  them.    For  they  divide  the  Earth  into  Three 
Farts,  one  of  which  ia  that  wherein  we  inhabit ;  another  quite  eontrary  to 
these  Places  in  the  Seasons  of  the  Year ;  the  Third  lying  between  these  Two, 
whicli  t]!ey  say  is  nnirdiahitahle  by  reason  of  the  scorching  heat  of  the  Sun  ; 
and  therefore  i£  Nile  should  overflow  in  the  Winter-time,  it  would  be  clear 
and  evident  that  its  Source  would  arise  out  of  our  Zone,  because  then  we 
have  the  most  Rain  :  But  on  the  contrary  being  that  it  rises  in  Summer,  it*8 
very  probable  that  in  the  Country  opposite  to  us  it's  Winter-time,  where 
then  there's  nuu  h  Rain,  and  that  those  Floods  of  Water  are  brought  down 
thence  to  us  :  And  therefore  that  none  can  ever  find  out  the  Head-SprinM 
of  Nile,  beeauae  the  River  has  its  Course  through  the  opposite  Zone ;  whidi 
is  uninhabited.    And  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  the  Water,  they  say,  is 
file  Confirmation  of  this  Opinion  ;  for  passing  through  the  Torrid  Zone,  the 
Water  is  boil  d,  and  therefore  this  River  is  sweeter  than  any  other  in  the 
World  ;  for  Heat  does  naturally  dulcorate  Water.    But  this  reason  is  easily 
refuted ;  for  it*8  plainlv  impossible  that  the  River  should  rise  to  that  height, 
and  come  down  to  us  irom  the  opposite  Zone  ;  especially  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  Earth  is  round.    But  if  any  yet  shall  be  so  obstinate  as  to  affirm  it  is 
SO  as  the  phiio6ophers  have  said,  I  must  in  short  say  it's  against  and  contrary 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

For  being  they  hold  Opinions  that  in  the  nature  of  the  things  can  hardly 
be  disprov'ti,  an<l  place  an  inhnliit;t!>1f'  part  of  the  World  between  lis  and 
them  that  are  opposite  to  us  ;  tliey  conclude,  that  by  this  device,  they  have 
made  it  impossible,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Wit  of  Man  to  confute  them. 
But  it  is  but  just  and  equal,  that  those  who  affirm  any  thing  positively^ 
should  prove  what  they  say,  either  by  good  Authority  or  strength  of  Reason. 
How  comes  it  about  that  only  the  River  Nile  should  come  down  to  us  from 
the  other  opposite  Zone  ?  Have  we  not  other  Rivers  that  this  may  be  as- 
well  apply *d  to  ?  As  to  the  Causes  alledg*d  for  the  sweetness  of  the  Water» 
they,  are  absurd :  For  if  the  Water  he  boyl'd  with  the  parching  Heat,, 
ana  thereupon  becomes  sweet,  it  would  have  no  productive  quality,  either 
of  Fish  or  other  Kinds  of  Creatures  and  Beasts  ;  for  all  Water  whcae 
^Tature  is  chang'd  by  Fire,  is  altogether  incapable  to  breed  any  living 
thin^,  and  therefore  being  that  the  Nature  of  Nile  contradicts  this  decoctioik 
and  boy  ling  of  the  Water,  we  ooDolude  that  the  Causes  alledg'd  of  its  in- 
crease are  false. 

But  to  the  true  cause,  Agartharchides  of  Cnidus  comes  nearest.  For  he 
says,  that  in  the  Mountainous  parts  of  Ethiopia,  there  are  Yearly  continual 
R-iins  from  the  Summer  Solstice  to  tiie  Equinox  in  Autumn,  and  therefore 

there's  just  cause  for  Nile  to  be  low  in  the  Wint^iT,  which  tiien  flows  only  from 
\t»  own  natural  Spring-heads,  and  to  overflow  in  Summer  through  the  abund* 
ance  of  Rains.  And  though  none  hitherto  have  been  able  to  give  a  Reason  of 
these  Inundations,  yet  he  says  his  Opinion  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected;  for 
there  are  many  tilings  that  are  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  Nature,  for  which 
none  are  able  to  give  any  substsmtial  Reason.  That  which  happens  in  some 
p^rte  of  Asia,  he  says,  gives  some  continnation  to  his  Opinion.  For  in  the 
Confines  of  Sc3rthia,  near  Mount  Caucasus,  after  the  Winter  is  over,  he 
affirms  that  abundance  of  Snow  falls  every  Year  for  many  Days  together : 
And  that  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  India,  at  certain  Times,  there  falls  abund- 
ance of  Hail,  and  of  an  incredible  Bigness :  And  that  near  the  River  Hydas- 
pis,  in  Summer-time,  it  rains  continually  ;  and  the  same  happens  in  Ethiopia. 
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for  many  Days  tof^ether  ;  and  that  this  disorder  of  the  Air  whirling  about, 
occasions  many  Storms  of  Ram  in  Places  near  adjoyning  ;  and  that  there- 
foro  it's  no  wonder  if  ihe  Mountainous  Parts  of  Ethiopia,  which  lies  much 
higher  than  Egypt,  are  soakt  with  continual  Rains,  wherewith  the  River 
being  fiU'd,  overflows;  especially  since  the  natural  Inhabitants  of  the  Place 
affirm,  that  thus  it  is  in  their  Country.  And  Ihonc^Ii  these  things  now  re- 
lated, are  in  their  nature  contrary  to  those  in  our  own  Climates,  yet  we  are 
not  for  that  Reason  to  didMlteYe  them.  For  with  ns  the  South  Wind  is 
cloudy  and  boysterous,  whereas  in  Ethiopia  it's  calm  and  clear  ;  and  that  the 
North  Winds  in  Europe  are  fierce  and  violeutt  but  in  those  Kegtoa»  low  and 
almost  insensible. 

But  however  (after  all)  though  we  could  heap  up  variety  of  Arguments 
airainst  all  these  Authors  concerning  the  Inundation  of  Nile,  yet  those  which 
..  e  !iave  before  allcdgM  sliall  suffice,  lest  we  should  transgress  those  boondi 
oi  Bi.  'ity  which  at  the  l&rst  we  propoe'd  to  our  selves* 

•    XREBK  VIEW  OF  THE  OBIQINS  OF  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY 

The  Egyi)tians  report,  says 
Diodorus,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World,  the  first  Men  were 
created  in  Egypt,  both  by  res- 
son  of  the  happy  Climate  of  t!u' 
Country,  and  tlje  nature  of  the 
River  Nile.  For  this  River  being 
very  Fruitful,  and  apt  to  briog 
forth  many  animals,  yields  of  it 
self  likewise  Food  and  Nourish- 
ment for  the  things  produc'd. 
For  it  yields  the  Roots  of  Canes, 
the  Fruit  of  the  Lote-Tree, 
the  Egyptian  Bean,  that  which 
they  call  Corseon,  and  such  like 
Rarities,  always  ready  at  hand. 
And  that  all  living  Creatures  w*^  re  first  produc'd  among  them,  they  use 
tiiis  Argument,  that  even  at  this  #7,  about  Thebes  at  certain  Times,  such 
vast  Mice  are  bred,  that  it  cause**  miration  to  tlie  Beholders ;  some  of  which 
to  the  Breast  and  Fore-feet  a  .  .nimat^d  and  begin  to  move,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Body  (which  yet  ret  •  js  the  nature  of  the  Soyl)  appears  without 
form. 

Whence  ii*.-;  manifest,  that  in  the  becrinning  of  the  World,  throuc^h  the 
Fertileness  oi  tlie  Soyl  the  lirst  Men  were  form'd  in  Egypt,  beiiv:^  that  in 
no  ('the:  parts  of  the  World  any  of  these  Creatures  are  produc'd;  only  in 
Egypt  these  supernatural  Births  may  be  seen. 

The  first  Generation  of  Men  in  Egypt,  therefore  contemplating  the 
Beauty  of  the  Superior  World,  and  admiring  with  astonislnnent  the  frame 
and  order  of  the  Universe,  judg'd  there  were  Two  chief  Gods  that  were 
Eternal,  that  is  to  say.  The  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  first  of  which  ther 
call'd  Osiris,  and  the  other  Isis,  both  Names  having  proper  Etymologies ; 
for  Osiris  in  the  Greek  Language,  signifies  a  Thing  with  many  Eyes,  wlTu !: 
may  be  very  properly  apply 'd  to  the  Sun  darting  his  Ravs  into  evcrv 
Corner,  and  as  it  were  with  so  many  Eyes  viewing  and  surveying  iho 
wlude  Land  and  Sea. 


Wau  ImoBimoir  with  Fkovan  ui  B  . » 
(Now  la  tbs  Brittik  HaMOBi) 
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Some  also  of  the  antient  Greek  Mythologisis  call  Oairis  Dionysus,  and 

sirnamc  him  Sinus.  Some  likewise  set  mm  forth  cloath'd  with  the 
spotteii  Skin  o£  a  Fawa  ^oaLl'd  liebiis}  irom  the  vaiietj  oi  Stais  that 
surround  him.  ' 

Isis  likewise  being  interpreted,  signifies  Antient,  that  Name  being 
ascribed  to  the  Moon  from  Eterual  Generations.  Thej  add  likewise  to 
her.  Horns,  because  her  Aspect  is  such  in  her  Increase  and  in  her  Decrease, 
representing  a  Sickle  ;  and  because  an  Ox  among  the  Egyptians  is  oli'er'd 
to  her  in  Sacrifice.  They  hold  that  these  Gods  govern  tiie  whole  World, 
ehenshing  and  increasing  all  things ;  and  divide  uie  Tear  into  Three  Parts 
(that  is  to  say,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn)  by  an  invisible  Motion  per- 
fecting their  constant  course  in  that  time :  And  though  they  are  in  their 
Natures  very  differing  one  from  another,  yet  they  compleat  the  whole  Year 
with  a  most  excellent  Harmony  and  Consent.  They  say  tiiat  these  Gods 
in  their  Natures  do  contribute  much  to  the  Generation  of  all  things,  the  one 
being  of  a  hot  auJ  active  Nature,  the  other  moist  and  cold,  but  both  having 
something  of  tiie  Air ;  and  tliat  by  tliese,  all  things  are  brought  forth  and 
nourished:  And  therefore  that  every  particular  Being  in  tiie  Universe  is 

Serfected  and  oompleated  by  the  Sun  and  Moon,  whose  Qualities,  as  before 
eclar'd,  are  Five ;  A  Spirit  or  quickning  Efficacy,  Heat  or  Fire,  Dryness  or 
Earth,  Moisture  or  Water,  and  Air,  of  which  the  World  does  consist,  as  a 
^an  made  up  of  Head,  Hands,  Feet,  and  other  porta.  These  Five  they 
repnted  for  Gods,  and  Uie  People  of  Egypt  who  wne  the  first  that  spoke 
articnlately,  gave  Names  proper  to  their  several  Natures,  according  to  the 
Language  they  then  spake.  And  therefore  they  call'd  the  Spirit  Jupiter, 
whicli  is  such  b}-  Interpretation,  because  a  quickning  Influence  is  deriv'd 
from  this  into  all  Living  Creatures,  as  from  the  original  Principle ;  and 
upon  that  account  he  is  esteemed  the  common  Parent  of  all  things. 

Fire  they  call'd  by  Interpretation  Vulcan,  and  him  they  had  in  Venera- 
tion as  a  Great  God,  as  he  that  greatly  contributed  to  the  Generation  and 
Perfection  of  all  Beings  whatsoever. 

The  Earth,  as  the  Common  Womb  of  all  Prodnetions,  they  call*d 
Metera,  as  the  Greeks  in  process  of  time,  by  a  small  alteration  of  one  Letter, 
and  an  omission  of  Two  Letters,  call'd  the  Earth  Demetra,  which  was 
antiently  calFd  Gen  Metera,  or  the  Mother  Earth. 

Water  or  Moisture,  the  Antients  call'd  Oceanos ;  which  by  Interpreta- 
Idon  is  a  nourishing  Mother,  and  so  taken  by  some  of  die  Grecians. 

But  the  Egyptians  account  their  Nile  to  be  Oceanus,  at  which  all  the 
Gods  were  Born.  For  in  Egypt  only  among  all  the  Countries  in  the  World, 
are  many  Cities  built  bv  the  ancient  Gods,  as  by  Jupiter,  Sol,  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Pan,  Elithia,  ana  many  others. 

To  the  Air  they  gave  the  Name  of  Minerva,  signifying  something  ]»roper 
to  the  nature  thereof  and  call'd  her  the  Daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  counted  a 
Virgin,  because  the  Air  naturally  is  not  subject  to  Corruption,  and  is  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  Universe  ;  whence  rises  the  Fable,  that  she  was  the  issue 
of  Jupitei^s  Brain  :  They  say  she^s  call'd  also  Tritogeneia,  or  Thrice  Begot* 
ten,  because  she  changes  her  natural  Qualities  thrice  in  the  Year,  the  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Winter  ;  and  that  she  was  calVfl  Glaucopis,  not  that  she  hath 
Grey  Eyes  (as  some  of  the  Greeks  have  supjpos'd,  for  that's  a  weak  Conceit} 
batMoanse  the  Air  seems  to  be  of  a  Grey  Colonr,  to  the  view.  They  rejiort 
Ukewise,  that  these  Five  Gods  travel  through  the  whole  World,  representing 
thmnselves  to  Men  sometimes  in  the  shapes  of  Sacred  living  Creatures,  ana 
sometimes  in  the  Form  of  Men,  or  some  other  Kepresentation.   And  this  is 
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not  a  Fable,  but  very  possible,  if  it  be  true,  tliat  llieso  genrmtp  all  things; 
and  the  Poet  [Homer]  who  travell'd  into  Egypt,  in  some  part  of  hi»  Works, 
afi&rms  this  Appearance,  as  be  learnt  it  from  their  Priests, 

The  Gods  also  like  Strangers  conM  from  ftr 

In  divera  Shapes  wilhiu  the  Towns  appeaov 
Viewing  Men  s  guod  aud  wicked  Acta. 

And  these  are  the  Stories  told  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Heavenly  and 
Immortal  Gods.  And  besides  tliuse,  they  say  there  are  others  that  are  Ter- 
restrial, which  were  begotten  of  these  former  Gods,  and  were  Origiually 
Mortal  men,  but  by  reason  of  their  Wisdom  and  Bcuulicence  to  all  Man- 
kind, have  obtain'd  Immortality,  of  which  some  have  been  Kin^  of 
Egypt.  Some  of  whom  by  interpretation,  have  had  the  same  ^lauit-s 
with  the  Celestial  Gods,  others  have  kept  their  own  proper  Names.  For 
they  report  that  Sol,  Saturn,  lihea,  Jupiter  (surnam'd  by  some  Ammoii;, 
Juno,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  lastly,  Mercury,  reign'd  in  Egypt ;  and  that  Sol 
was  the  first  King  of  Egypt,  whose  Name  was  the  same  with  the  Celestaal 
Planet  call'd  Sol. 

But  there  are  some  of  th:^  Prirsls  wlio  affirm  Vulcan  to  be  the  first  of 
Kings,  and  that  he  was  ad  vane  d  to  that  Dignity  upon  the  account  of  being 
the  first  that  foand  out  the  use  of  Fire,  which  was  so  henefieial  to  all  Maa- 
kind.  For  a  Tree  in  the  Mountains  hapning  to  be  aet  on  Fire  by  Lightning, 
the  Wood  next  adjojming  was  presently  all  in  a  Flame ;  and  Vulcan 
thereupon  coming  to  the  Place,  was  miglitily  refresht  by  the  heat  of  it, 
being  then  Winter  Season ;  and  when  the  Fire  began  to  fail^  he  added 
more  combustible  Matter  to  it,  and  by  that  means  preserving  it,  call'd  in 
other  Men  to  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  that  whioh  he  himself  was  the  fint 
In  venter,  as  he  gave  ont. 

Afterwards  they  say  Saturn  reign'd,  and  marry 'd  his  Sifter  Eiiea,  and 
that  he  beg^at  of  her  Osiris  and  uis ;  but  others  say,  Jupiter  and  Juoo^ 
who  fox  their  great  Virtues,  rul*d  over  all  the  World.  That  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno  were  born  Five  Gods,  one  upon  every  day  of  the  Five  Egyptian  inter- 
cala^  Days.  The  Names  of  these  Gods  are  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo 
and  Venus.  That  Osiris  was  interpreted  Bacchus,  and  Isis  plainly  Ceres. 
Tiiat  Osiris  marry'd  Isis,  and  after  he  came  to  the  Kingdom,  md  much,  and 
yinrform'd  many  things  for  the  common  Benefit  and  Advantage  of  Mankind. 
For  he  was  the  first  that  forbad  Men  eating  one  another  ;  and  at  the  stime 
time  Isis  found  out  the  way  of  making  of  Bread  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  which 
before  grew  here  and  there  in  the  Fidda  amongst  other  common  Herbs  and 
Grass,  and  the  use  of  itiuilaiown  :  And  Osiris  teaohing  the  way  and  manner 
of  Tillage,  and  well  management  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  this  change  of 
Food  became  grateful ;  both  because  it  was  naturally  sweet  and  delicious, 
and  Men  were  thereby  restrain'd  from  the  mutual  Butcheries  of  one  another: 
For  an  evidence  of  thia  firat  finding  ont  the  use  of  tiiese  Fruits,  they  alledge 
an  antient  Custom  amongst  them  :  For  oven  at  this  day,  in  the  time  of 
Harvest,  the  Inhabitants  offer  the  lirst  Fruits  of  the  Ears  of  Corn,  howling 
and  wailing  about  tiie  Handfuls  tbev  offer,  and  invoking  this  Goddess  Isis : 
And  this  they  do  in  rettim  of  due  Honour  to  her  for  that  Invention  at  the 
first.  In  some  Cities  also,  when  they  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Isis  in  a  Pom- 
pous Procession,  they  carry  about  Vessels  of  Wheat  nnd  Barley,  in  memory 
of  the  tii*8t  Invention,  by  the  care  and  industry  of  this  (ioddess.  They  .say 
likewise,  that  Isis  made  many  Laws  for  the  good  of  Human  Society,  whereby 
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Men  were  restrain'd  from  lawless  Force  and  Violence  one  upon  another,  out 
of  fear  of  Punishment.  And  tlierefnre  Ceres  was  cali'd  by  the  ancient 
Greeics,  Themophorus  (that  in)  Lawgiver,  beingthe  Princess  that  fii-st  con- 
stituted Laws  for  the  better  Government  of  her  People. 

Osiris  moreover  built  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  an  Hundred  Gates,  andcall'd 
it  after  his  MoIIum's  Name  :  Hut  in  followini^  Times;,  it  ^vas•  call'd  Dinspolis, 
and  Thebes  ;  of  whose  linst  FouiKh'i'  not  only  llistorians,  but  tlif  Triests  of 
Egypt  theuiselveH,  are  much  iu  doubt.  For  Bouie  nay  that  u  was  not  built 
by  Osiris,  but  many  Years  after  by  a  Kin^  of  Egypt,  whose  History  we  diall 
treat  of  hereafter  in  its  proper  place.  1  hey  report  likewise,  that  he  built 
Two  magnificent  Temples,  and  Dedicated  tlicm  to  his  Parents,  Jupiter  and 
Juno ;  and  likewise  Two  Golden  Altars,  the  greater  to  the  great  God  Jupi- 
ter; tiie  other  to  his  Father  Jupiter,  who  baa  formerly  reiguM  there,  whom 
they  call  Ammon.  That  he  also  erected  Golden  Altars  to  other  Gods,  and 
instituted  their  several  Rites  of  Worship,  and  appointed  Priests  to  have  the 
Oversight  and  Care  of  the  Holy  thinors.  Tn  the  time  of  Osiris  and  Lsis,  Pro- 
jectors and  ingenious  Artists  were  iu  gruul  honour  and  Esteem  ;  and  there- 
fore in  Thebes  there  were  then  Goldsmiths  and  Braziers,  who  made  Anns 
and  Weapons  for  the  Killing  of  Wild  Beasts,  and  other  Instruments  for  the 
husbanding  of  the  Ground,  and  improvement  of  Tillno-p  :  besides  Images  of 
the  Gods,  and  Altars  in  Gold.  They  say  that  0.srris  was  much  given  to 
Husbandry,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Jupiter,  brought  up  in  Nysa,  a  Town  of 
Arabia  the  Happy,  near  to  Egypt,  call  d  by  the  Greeks  Dionysus,  from  his 
Father,  and  the  Place  of  his  Education. 

Here  near  unto  Nysa  (they  say)  he  found  out  the  ur^e  of  tlie  Vine,  and 
there  planting  it,  was  the  tirst  that  drank  Wine ;  and  taught  utiiers  how  to 
plant  it  and  use  it,  and  to  gather  in  their  Vintage,  and  to  keep  and  preserve 
it.  Above  all  others,  he  most  honoured  Hermes,  one  of  an  admirable  Inge- 
,  nuity,  and  quick  Invention,  in  finding  out  what  might  he  useful  to  Mankind. 
This  Hermes  was  the  first  (as  they  report}  that  taught  how  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly and  articulately,  and  gave  Ifames  to  many  tlunffB  that  had  none 
before.  He  found  out  Letters,  and  institutikl  the  Woruip  of  the  Gods; 
and  was  the  first  that  observ'd  the  Motion  of  the  Stars,  and  invented  Musick; 
and  taught  the  manner  of  Wrestling;  and  invented  Arithmetick,  and  the 
Art  of  curious  Graving  and  Cutting  of  Statues.  He  iirst  found  out  the 
Harp  with  Three  Strings,  in  resembhuice  of  the  Three  Seasons  of  the  Year, 
causing  Three  several  Sounds,  the  Treble,  Base  and  Mean.  The  Treble,  to 
repreaent  the  Summer ;  The  Base,  the  Winter ;  and  the  Mean,  the  Spring. 
He  was  the  first  that  taught  the  Greeks  Eloquence ;  thence  he's  call  a  Her- 
mes, a  Speiker  or  Interpreter.  To  concliide,  he  was  Osiris's  Sacred  Scribe, 
to  whom  he  eommnnicated  all  his  Secrets,  and  was  chiefly  steer'd  by  his  Ad* 
vice  in  every  thing.  He  (not  Minerva,  as  the  Greeks  affirm}  found  out  the 
use  of  the  Olive-tree,  for  the  making  of  Oyl. 

It's  moreover  reported,  that  Osiris  being  a  Prince  of  a  publick  Spirit,  and 
very  ambitions  of  Glory,  rais'd  a  great  Army,  with  which  he  resolv*d  to  go 
through  all  parts  of  the  World  that  were  inhabited,  and  to  teach  Men  how  to 
plant  Vines,  and  to  sow  Wheat  and  Barly.  For  he  hop'd  that  if  he  could 
civilize  Men,  and  take  thera  off  from  their  rude  and  Beast-like  Course  of 
lives,  by  such  a  publick  good  and  advantage,  he  should  raise  a  Foundation 
amongst  all  Mankind,  for  his  immortal  Praise  and  Honoor,  which  happen'd 
accordingly.  For  not  only  that  Age,  but  Posterity  ever  after  linntmr'd 
those  amoricf  the  chiefest  of  their  (ioda,  that  first  found  out  their  proper 
and  ordinary  Food.    Havnig  therefore  settled  his  Affairs  in  Egypt,  and 
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committed  the  Government  of  his  -whole  Kincfdom  to  liis  Wife  Isis,  he  join'd 
with  her  Mercurv,  m  her  chief  Councellor  of  State,  because  he  far  excell'd 
all  others  in  Wisdom  aud  Prudence.  But  Hercules  h'm  near  Kinsman,  he 
loft  Creneral  of  all  his  Forces  within  his  Dominions,  a  Man  admir'd  by  all  for 
his  Valour  and  StreiiL,'th  of  Body.  As  to  those  parts  which  lay  near  Phoe- 
nicia, and  upon  the  Sea-Coasts  of  them,  he  made  Buairis  Lord  Lieatenant, 
and  of  Ethiopia  and  Lybia,  Aiiteus. 

Then  marching  out  of  Egypt,  he  began  his  Expedition,  taking  along  with 
him  his  Brother,  whom  the  Greeks  caird  Apollo.  This  Apollo  is  reported 
to  have  discover'd  the  Laurel-Tree,  which  all  Dedicate  especially  to  this 
God.  To  Osiris  they  attribute  the  linding  out  of  the  Ivy-Tree,  and  dedicate 
it  to  him,  as  tiie  Greeks  do  to  Bacchus:  And  therefore  in  the  Egyptian 
Tongue,  they  call  Itj  Osiris's  Plant,  whidi  they  prefer  before  the  vine  in 
all  their  Sacrifices,  because  this  loses  its  Leaves,  and  the  other  always  con* 
tinues  fresh  aud  p^rcen :  Which  Uiile  the  Ancients  have  observM  in  other 
Plants,  that  are  always  green,  dedicating  Mlrtle  to  Venus,  Laurel  to  ApoUo, 
and  the  Olive-Tree  to  Pallas. 

It*0  said,  that  Two  of  his  Sons  accompany'd  their  Father  Osiris  in  this 
Expedition,  one  call'd  Anubis,  and  the  other  Macedo,  both  valiant  Men: 
Both  of  them  wore  Coats  of  Mail,  that  were  extraordinary  remarkable, 
covered  with  the  Skins  of  such  Creatures  as  resembled  them  in  Stoutuess 
and  Valour.  Anubis  was  covered  with  a  Dog's,  and  Maoedon  with  the  Skin 
•f  a  Wolf;  and  for  this  reason  these  Beasts  are  religiously  ador'd  by  the 
Egyptians.  He  had  likewise  for  his  Companion,  Pan,  whom  the  Ef^yptians 
have  iu  great  Veneration ;  for  they  not  only  set  up  Images  and  Statues  up 
and  down  in  every  Temple,  but  built  a  City  in  Thebides  after  his  Name, 
calPd  by  the  Inhabitants  Chemmin,  which  by  interpretation  is  Pan's  City. 
There  went  along  with  them  likewise  those  that  were  skilful  in  Husbandry, 
as  Mdro  in  the  planting  of  Vines,  and  Triptolemus  iu  sowing  of  Corn,  and 
gathering  in  the  Uarvest. 

All  things  being  now  prepar'd,  Osiris  having  vow*d  to  the  Gods  to  let 
his  Hair  grow  till  he  returned  into  Egypt,  marcht  away  Uiroueh  .Ethiopia ; 
and  for  that  very  Reason  it's  a  piece  of  Religion,  and  practis  d  among  the 
Egyptians  at  this  Day,  that  those  that  travel  Abroad,  suffer  their  Hair  to 
grow,  till  they  return  Home.  As  he  pass'd  through  ^Ethiopia,  a  Company  of 
&ltyrs  were  presented  to  him,  who  (as  it's  reported)  were  all  Hairy  down  to 
their  LoyMS  :  For  Osiris  was  a  Man  given  to  Mirth  and  Jollity,  and  took 
great  jdeasure  in  Musick  and  Dancing;  and  therefore  carry'd  along  with 
him  a  Train  of  Musicians,  of  whom  Nine  were  Virgins,  most  Excellent 
Singers,  and  expert  in  many  other  things  (whom  tiie  Greeks  call  Muses)  of 
whom  Apollo  was  the  Captain;  and  thence  call'd  the  Leader  of  the  Muses: 
Upon  this  account  the  Satyrs,  who  are  natnrall)^  inclin'd  to  skipping,  danc- 
ing and  singing,  aud  all  other  sorts  of  Mirth,  were  taken  in  as  part  of  the 
Army :  For  Osiris  was  not  for  War,  nor  came  to  fight  Battels,  and  to  decide 
Controversies  by  the  Sword,  every  Country  receiving  him  for  his  Merits 
and  Virtues,  as  a  God.  In  Ethiopia  having  instructed  the  Inhabitants  in 
Husbandry,  and  Tillage  of  the  Ground,  and  built  several  stately  Cities 
among  them,  he  left  there  behind  him  some  to  be  Governors  of  the  Country, 
and  others  to  be  Gatherers  of  his  Tribute. 

While  they  were  thus  imploy'd,  'tis  said  that  the  River  Nile,  about  the 
Do<:!-d;iys  fjit  li  time  it  uses  to  be  the  highest)  broke  down  its  Banks, 
aud  overtiow'd  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt,  and  that  part  especially  where 
Prometheus  govern'd,  insomuch  as  almost  all  the  Inhabitants  were  drown'd; 
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80  that  Prometlieiu  was  near  unto  Killing  of  himaelf  for  very  grief  of 
heart ;  and  from  the  sodden  and  violent  Eruption  of  the  Waters,  the  Biver 
was  caird  Eagle. 

Hercules,  who  was  always  for  high  and  diOicuit  cnterprizes,  and  ever  of 
a  stout  Spirit,  presently  made  up  the  Breaches,  and  turn'd  tlio  lliver  into  its 
Channel,  and  kept  it  within  its  ancient  Banks ;  and  therefore  some  of  the 
Greek  Poets  from  this  fact  have  forg'd  a  Fable,  That  Hercules  kill'd  the 
Eagle  that  fed  upon  Prometheus  his  Heart.  The  most  ancient  Name  of 
this  river  was  Occames,  which  in  the  Greek  pronunciation  is  Oceanus ;  after- 
wards call*d  Eagle,  upon  the  violent  Eruption.  Lastly  it  was  call*d  Egyptus, 
from  the  Name  of  a  King  that  there  reign'd.  The  last  Name  which  it  still 
ictains,  it  derives  from  Nileus,  :i  T^inf*  of  tliose  Parts. 

Osiris  being  come  to  the  Borders  of  Ethiopia,  rais'd  high  Banks  on  either 
aide  of  the  River,  lest  in  the  time  of  its  Inundation  it  should  overflow  the 
Country  more  than  was  convenient,  and  make  it  marish  and  hoggy;  and 
made  floodgates  to  let  in  the  Water  by  degrees,  as  far  as  was  necessary. 
Thence  he  passed  through  Arabia,  bordering  upon  the  Rod  Sea  as  far  as  to 
India,  and  the  utmost  Coasts  that  were  inliabited:  He  built  likewise  many 
Cities  in  India,  one  of  which  he  call'd  Nysa,  willing  to  have  a  remembrance 
of  that  in  Egypt  where  he  was  brought  Up.  At  this  Nysa  in  India,  he 
planted  Ivy,  \vTii(  ]i  j^rows  and  remains  here  only  of  all  other  Places  in  India, 
or  the  Parts  adjacent.  He  left  likewise  many  other  Marks  of  liis  being  in 
those  Parts,  by  which  the  latter  Inhabitants  are  induc'd  to  believe,  and  do 
affirm  that  this  God  was  born  in  India. 

Tie  likewise  addicted  himself  much  to  hunting  of  Elephants;  and  took 
care  to  luive  Statues  of  himself  in  every  place,  as  lasting  Monuments  of  his 
Expedition.  Thence  x>assing  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  he  transported  liis  Army 
through  the  Hellespont  into  Europe ;  and  in  Thrace  he  kill'd  Lycurgus 
King  of  the  Barbarians,  who  opposM  lilm  in  his  Designs.  Then  he  ordered 
Maro  (at  that  time  an  Old  Man  )  to  take  care  of  the  Planters  in  that  Coun- 
try, and  to  build  a  City,  and  call  it  Maroneo,  after  his  own  Name.  Macedon 
hia  Son  he  made  King  of  Macedonia,  so  calling  it  after  him.  To  Triptolemus 
he  appointed  the  Culture  and  Tillage  of  the  Land  in  Attica.  To  conclude, 
Osiris  having  travelFd  through  the  whole  World,  by  finding  out  Food  fit 
and  convenient  for  Man's  Body,  was  a  Benefactor  to  all  Mankind.  Wlicre 
Vines  would  not  ^row  and  be  fruitful,  he  taught  tlie  Inhabitants  to  make 
Drink  of  Barley,  httle  inferiour  in  strei^rth  and  pleasant  Flavour  to  Wine 
it  self.  He  brought  back  with  him  into  Egypt  the  most  pretious  and  richest 
things  that  ever  place  did  alford  ;  and  for  tlio  many  Benefits  and  Advantages 
that  he  was  the  Author  of,  by  the  common  Consent  of  all  Men,  ho  gain'd  the 
Reward  of  Immortality  and  Honour  equal  to  the  Heavenly  Deities. 

After  his  Death,  Isis  and  Mercury  celebrated  his  Funeral  with  Sacrifices 
and  other  Divine  Honours,  as  to  one  of  the  (iods,  and  instituted  many  Sacred 
Rites  mystical  Ceremonies  in  Memory  of  the  mighty  Works  wrought  by  this 
Hero,  now  Deify'd.  Antiently  the  Egyptian  Priests  kept  the  manner  of  the 
Death  of  Osiris  seeret  in  their  own  Re^iBtera  among  themselves ;  bnt  in  after- 
times  it  fell  out,  that  some  that  could  not  hold«  blurted  it  out,  and  so  it  came 
Abroad.  For  they  say  that  Osiris,  while  he  governed  in  Egypt  with  all  Jus- 
tice imaginable,  was  Murder'd  by  his  wicked  Brother  Typhon ;  and  that  he 
mangled  his  dead  Body  into  Six  and  Twenty  Pieces,  and  gave  to  each  of  his 
Confederates  in  the  Treason  a  Piece,  by  that  means  to  bring  them  all  within 
the  same  horrid  Guilt,  and  thereby  the  more  to  ingage  them  to  advanoe  him 
to  the  Throne,  and  to  defend  and  preserve  liim  in  the  Possession. 
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But  Isis,  the  Sister  and  Wife  likewiae  of  Osiris,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
Son  Orus,  reveng'd  his  Death  upon  Typhon  and  his  Complices,  and  passessd 
her  self  of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  It's  said  the  Battel  was  fought  near  a 
River  not  far  off  a  Town  now  call*d  Antiea  in  Arabia,  so  called  from 
Anteus,  whom  Hercules  slew  in  the  time  of  Osiris.  She  found  all  the  Pieces 
of  his  Body,  save  his  Privy  Members  ;  and  having  a  desire  to  conceal  her 
Husband's  iiurial,  j^et  to  have  him  houour'd  as  a  God  by  all  the  E^yptiaiu, 
she  thus  oontriy'd  it.  She  clos'd  all  the  Pieces  together,  cementuiff  tkn 
with  Wax  and  Aromatick  Spices,  and  so  brought  it  to  the  shape  of  a  Man  of 
the  bigness  of  Osiris  ;  then  she  sent  for  the  Priests  to  her,  one  by  one,  and 
swore  them  all  that  they  should  not  discover  what  she  should  then  iutro&l 
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them  with.   Then  she  told  them  privately  that  they  only  should  have  the 

Borial  of  the  King's  Body;  and  recounting  the  many  good  Works  he  had 
done,  charg'd  them  to  bury  tlie  Body  in  a  i)roi)€r  place  among  themselvess 
and  to  pay  unto  him  all  iiivine  Honour,  as  to  a  God.  That  they  should 
Dedicate  to  him  one  of  the  Beasts  bred  amon?  them,  which  of  them  thqr 
pleas*d,  and  th;it  while  it  was  alive,  they  should  pay  it  the  same  Veneration 
as  they  did  before  to  Osiris  liimself  ;  and  when  it  wjvs  dead,  tliat  they  should 
Worship  it  witli  the  same  Adoration  and  Worship  given  to  Osiris.  But  beinjf 
willing  to  iacourage  the  Priests  to  tiiese  Divine  Offices  by  Profit  and  Advan- 
tage, she  gave  them  the  Third  part  of  the  Country  for  the  liiaintenaaoe  of 
the  Service  of  the  Gods  and  their  Attendance  at  the  Altars. 

In  memory,  therefore,  of  Osiris's  pood  Deeds,  being  incited  thereunto  by 
the  Commands  of  the  Queen,  and  in  expectation  of  their  own  Profit  and 
Advantage,  the  Priests  exactly  perform*d  every  thing  that  Isis  injoin*d  then; 
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and  therefore  every  Order  of  the  Priests  at  this  Day  are  of  opinion  that  Osiris 
bury  d  among  them.  And  they  have  those  lieaiits  iu  ^leat  Yeneratioxi, 
that  were  so  long  since  thus  conseorated  ;  and  renaw  their  MoiirnmgB  for 
Osiris  over  the  Graves  of  those  Bessts.  There  are  Two  satmd  Bulls  espo* 
cially,  the  one  calFd  Apis,  and  the  other  Mnevis,  that  are  Consecrated  to 
Osiris,  and  reputed  as  Gods  generally  by  all  the  Eg-yptiaus.  For  this  Crea- 
ture of  all  others  was  extraordinarily  serviceable  to  the  first  Inventers  of 
Husbandnr,  both  as  to  the  sowii^  Corn,  and  other  Advantages  concerning 
Tillage,  of  which  all  reapt  the  Benefit.  Lastly,  they  say,  that  after  the  Death 
of  Osiris,  Isis  made  a  Yow  never  to  Marry  any  other  Man,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  her  Days  in  an  exact  Administration  of  Justice  among  her  Subjects,  excel- 
ling all  other  Princes  in  her  Acts  of  Grace  and  Bounty  towards  her  own 
People  ;  and  therefore  after  her  Death,  she  was  numbred  among  the  Gods, 
and  as  such  had  Divine  Hrinonr  and  Veneration,  and  was  buri'd  at  Memphia, 
where  they  shew  her  St  ])ulchru  at  this  day  in  the  Grove  of  Vnlcan. 

Yet  there  are  some  tiiat  deny  that  these  Gods  are  Buri'd  at  Meniplus  ; 
bat  near  the  Motmtelns  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  in  the  Isle  of  Nile,  lying  near 
to  a  place  call'd  Philas,  and  upon  that  account  also  nam'd  the  Holy  Field. 
They  confirm  this  by  nndonbted  Signs  and  Marks  left  in  this  Island, 
as  by  a  Sepulchre  built  and  erected  to  Osiris,  religiously  Reverenced 
by  all  tiie  Priests  of  Egypt,  wherein  are  laid  up  Three  Hundred  and 
Threescore  Bowls,  Avhich  certain  Priests,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  fill 
every  Day  with  Milk,  and  call  upon  the  Gods  by  Name,  with  Mourning  and 
Lamentation, 

The  several  parts  therefore  of  Osiris  being  found,  they  report  were  bury'd 
in  this  manner  before  reUited ;  but  his  Priv v«member8  (they  say)  were  thrown 
into  the  River  by  Typhon,  because  none  of  his  Partners  would  receive  them  ; 
and  yet  that  tliey  were  divinely  honour'd  by  Isis;  for  she  commanded  an 
Image  of  this  very  part  to  be  set  up  in  the  Temples,  and  to  be  religiously 
ador'd  ;  and  in  all  tneir  Ceremonies  and  Sacrifices  to  thb  God,  she  ordered 
that  part  to  be  held  in  divine  Yeneration  and  Honour.  And  therefore  the 
Grecians,  after  they  had  learn'd  the  Rites  of  the  Feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  the 
Org-ian  Soleniinties  from  the  Egyptians  in  all  their  Mysteries  and  Sacrifices 
to  this  God,  they  ador'd  that  Member  by  the  Name  of  riiallus. 

From  Osiris  and  Isis,  to  the  Reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  built  a 
City  after  his  own  Name,  the  Egyptian  Priests  reckon  above  Ten  Thousand 
Years,  or  (as  some  write)  little  less  than  Three  and  Twenty  Thousand  Years. 
They  affirm,  that  tiiose  that  say  this  God  Osiris  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Boe- 
tia  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  relate  that  which  is  filse.  For  tliey  say  that 
Orpheus  after  he  came  into  Kgypt,  was  initiated  into  the  Sacred  Mysteries 
of  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  and  being  a  special  Friend  to  the  Thebans  in  Boetia, 
and  of  great  esteem  among  tliein,  to  manifest  his  Gratitude,  transferred  the 
liirth  of  Bacchus  or  Osiris  over  into  Greece. 

And  that  the  Common  People,  partly  out  of  Ignoranoe,  and  partly  out  of 
a  desire  they  had  tluit  this  God  should  be  a  Grecian,  readily  receiv'd  these 
Afv«teries  and  Sacred  Rites  among  them  ;  and  that  Orpheus  took  the  occa- 
sion tol lowing  to  fix  the  Birth  of  the  God  and  his  Kites  and  Ceremonies 
among  the  Greeks :  As  thus,  Cadmus  (they  say)  ^vas  born  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  and  amcmgst  other  Children  begat  Semele  :  That  she  was  got  with 
Child  by  one  unknown,  and  was  deliver'd  at  Seven  Months  end  of  a  Child 
very  like  to  Osiris,  as  the  Egyptians  describe  him.  But  such  Births  are  not 
us'd  to  live,  either  because  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  tlte  Gods  it  should  be  so,  or 
that  the  Law  of  Kature  will  not  admit  it.  The  Matter  coming  to  CadmuB 
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bis  Ear,  being  before  warned  by  the  Oracle  to  protect  the  Laws  of  his  Coon' 
try,  he  wrapt  the  Infant  in  Gk»la,  and  instituted  Sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him, 

as  if  Osiris  had  appeared  again  in  this  shape  ;  and  caus'd  it  to  be  spmd 
abroad,  that  it  was  begotten  of  Jupiter,  thereby  both  to  honour  OsiriBiSndto 
cover  his  Daughter's  Shame. 

The  Priests  say  that  the  Grecians  have  arrogated  to  themselves  both  their 
Gods  and  Demy-Oods  (or  Heroes),  and  say  that  divers  Colonies  were  tni» 

Eorted  over  to  them  out  of  Egypt :  For  Hercules  was  fin  T^gjrptian,  and  by 
is  Valour  made  his  way  into  most  parts  of  the  World,  and  set  up  a  Pillar 
in  Africa ;  and  of  thin  they  eadeavour  to  make  proof  from  the  Greciaoi 
tiMfiiselvw*^ 
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The  Eg3rptlim8  that  pretended  so  great  •nttqalty,  three  hnndnd 
kings  before  Amasis :  and  as  Mela  writes,  13,000  years  from  the  b»> 
ginning  of  their  chronicles,  that  brair^jed  so  much  of  their  knowledge 
of  old.  for  they  invented  arithmetic,  fustronomy,  geometry  ;  of  their 
wealth  and  power,  tliat  vaunted  of  20,UU0  cities  ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
their  idolatry  and  supentltton  wat  moat  gross ;  tbcj  wonhipped,  so 
Diodorus  Siculua  records,  aan  and  moon  under  the  name  of  lala  and 
Oalris,  and  after,  snch  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creators 
tliat  did  them  good.  In  the  city  of  Bnbasti  they  a<lorpd  a  cat,  saith 
Hevodotus,  ibis  and  storks,  an  ox  (aaitb  Fliny),  leaks  and  onions, 
Hooobiiu. 

Porrum  et  caepe  deos  imponere  nubibus  ausi, 

Iloa  tu  Kile  deoa  coUa.     —  Bobto»*s  ^tiulomy  cf  Melanehotif, 

KoTWiTH8TA]jn>iNO  the  light  thrown  upon  Egyptian  history  hj  the  rec- 
ords from  tho  monuments,  the  lists  of  the  priest  Manetho  etill  form  the  bans 

of  all  computations  of  Egyptian  chronology  of  tlie  earlier  periods.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  records  themselves,  though 
in  the  aggregate  wonderfully  voluminous,  yet,  so  far  as  deciphered,  cover, 
after  all,  only  scattered  bits  of  the  long  periods  of  time  involved.  Mostly 
the  individual  records  are  the  glorifications  of  the  deeds  of  a  single  king. 
Some  kings  left  scanty  records,  and  often  even  these  were  wilfully  destroyed 
by  some  subsequent  ruler  of  another  dynasty.  Or,  a  king  might  leave  the 
leoord  of  his  predeoeasor,  but  substitute  his  own  name  for  the  rightful  one 
in  the  chronicle.  Even  the  great  Ramses  II  was  guilty  of  such  an  act  as 
this.  The  fact  of  sucli  tampering  with  the  record  would  generally  be  per- 
ceptible, but  it  may  not  bo  so  easy  to  determine  whose  was  the  rightful  name 
which  the  falsifier  erased. 

Much  more  important  than  this,  howerer,  is  the  obstacle  that  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  lacked  a  fixed 
era  from  which  to  reckon.  They  computed  years  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
but  they  never  reckoned  long  periods  consecutively  from  any  single  date. 
Hence  the  record  of  any  particular  king  stands  more  or  less  by  itself  or 
associated  at  most  with  recent  predeoessors.  If  the  records  of  some  of  these 
predecessors  have  been  lost,  the  gap  may  be  of  such  a  doubtful  character  as 
to  throw  uncertainty  upon  the  chronology  of  long  periods,  or,  indeed,  of 
the  entire  ranoter  histcnrj.  Thus  it  is  tht»  the  records  irom  the  monuments, 
despite  their  gpreat  historic  value  and  absorbing  personal  interest,  do  not  in 
themselves,  as  yet,  suffice  to  reveal  in  its  entirety  the  history  of  the  long  suc- 
cession of  Egyptian  dynasties.  But  fortunately  these  contemporary  records 
have  been  found  in  many  cases  to  iiccord  marvellously  with  Manetho's  lists. 
Henee  the  fidth  in  these  lists  as  a  whole  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and 
the  historian  of  to-day,  in  basing  his  Egyptian  ohronology  upon  Manetiio 
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for  the  periods  not  corered  by  known  monumentSi  is  by  no  means  vorkuig 

altogctlicr  in  the  dark.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  two  schools  of  opinioD 
as  to  how  far  this  reliance  should  be  carried  :  one  school  contendinj^  very 
warmly  tliat  Mauethu's  lists  are  probably  in  piuces  the  records  of  coutempo- 
raneous  dynasties,  —  it  being  known  that  the  government  was  in  many 

Seriodfi  diyided, — and  hence  that  the  entire  period  of  time  required  for  the 
ynasties  as  listed  must  be  materially  shortened  ;  the  other  school  maintain- 
ing that  Manctho  himself  took  note  of  such  contemporaneons  dynasties  and 
eliminated  them  from  his  list,  retaining  only  a  single  line  of  what  he  regarded 
as  Intimate  suooessaon. 

For  the  general  stadent,  it  xeaUy  does  not  matter  greatly  which  of  these 
views  is  correct.  The  general  accuracy  rf  Manetho  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  the  monuments  sustain  him  to  the  extent  of  making  sure  a  long  list  of 
dynasties,  whether  or  not  his  exact  number  be  admitted.  When  we  recall 
that  Manetho  himself  was,  relatively  speaking,  a  modern,  living^  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  and  lience  writing  about  periods  that  were,  even  accord- 
ing to  miniiinini  estimates,  farther  separated  from  his  age  than  he  is  from 
our  own,  it  would  not  seem  strange  if  he  should  have  made  some  mistakes. 
But  it  is  well  enough  also  to  remember  that  his  lists  vould  probably  not 
have  been  challenged  with  so  much  fervour  in  our  time,  had  it  not  been  for 
certain  ulterior  bearings  of  this  question  of  chronology.  The  clew  will  be 
evident  to  whoever  notices  that  in  the  different  estimates  of  Egyptian 
chronology  the  older  historians  —  those  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the  uiue- 
teenth  century  —  are  pretty  generally  ^e  ardent  advocates  of  a  lower  or 
more  recent  date  for  tlie  beginning  of  the  first  dynasty. 

In  a  word,  during  the  jjeriod  when  the  question  or  the  antiquity  of  man 
was  still  matter  of  ardent  controversy,  even  the  most  fair-minded  historian 
could  not  help  letting  his  prejudice  on  that  subject  influence  his  judgment 
regarding  Egyptian  chronology.  The  year  2349  B.C.,  which  his  Bible  maigin 
had  taught  him  to  recall  as  a  date  when  tlio  liislory  of  mankind  began  anew 
after  an  all-devastating  flood,  stood  out  in  his  mind  as  a  danger  mark  tliat 
he  must  not  let  himselif  be  carried  past  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it..  If  he 
preferred  the  Septuagint  reckoning,  he  gained  a  few  centuries  more  of  Iee> 
way,  say  till  3250  B.C.,  but  this  was  wa  ultimate  limit»  behind  which  no 
evidence  could  carry  him. 

Meantime  historians  who  liad  not  this  bias  were  unequivocally  fixing  the 
beginning  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  a  thousand  years  or  so  fardier  bsek. 
But  their  reckoning  could  count  for  nothing  in  the  general  verdict  so  lone 
as  the  old  estimate  of  man's  antiquity  was  held.  No  sooner,  however,  li;i3 
it  come  to  b^  generally  conceded  that  the  long-authoritative  dates  were 
incorrect,  than  a  reaction  set  in  amon^f  the  Egyptologists.  Once  it  was 
conceded  that  man  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  for  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  years,  and  that  the  years  of  liis  early  civilisation  must  reach 
back  into  the  tens  of  thousands,  tlie  form  of  the  bias  of  the  average  searcher 
into  ancient  history  vfaa  changed.  That  very  human  tendency  which  makes 
one  like  to  excel  his  neighbour,  caused  the  Egyptologists  now  to  vie  with 
their  only  comj^etitors,  the  Assyriologists,  in  lengthening  out  their  records, 


admitted  in  one  case  or  the  other ;  but  historians  are  human,  and  their 
judgments,  like  those  of  other  mortals,  are  never  altogether  free  from  human 
prejudice. 

The  clear  and  simple  fact  seems  to  he,  that  no  knowledge  is  at  hand  that 
enables  the  historian  to  fix  with  certainty  the  remoter  dates  of  JSgyptian  his* 


instead  of  shortening  them. 
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tory.  The  very  most  that  can  be  done,  at  present,  is  to  determine  minimum 
dates,  as  is  done  bv  the  most  recent  German  writers  of  authority,  and  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  these,  understanding  that  they  make  no  pretence 
to  absolute  accuracy.  When  Professor  Meyer,  for  example,  says  that  the 
minimum  date  for  tho  founding'  of  the  Old  Memphis  Kin<]f(lonx  hy  King 
Menes  is  3180  it.c,  lie  does  nut  ut  all  iuiplv  that  Mariette  is  wrong  in  fixing 
the  same  event  at  6004  b.Om  or  about  two  thousand  years  earlier.  He  simply 
means  that  in  tho  present  state  of  knowledge  ho  docs  not  feel  justified  in 
choosing-  a  definite  date ;  he  is  certain,  however,  that  the  true  date  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  3180  B.c. 

Some  such  latitude  as  this  we  must  admit,  then,  in  dealinpr  with  aneient 
Egyptian  chronology.  Of  comae  the  amount  of  possible  variation  progres- 
sively rlecronspM  as  M'O  come  down  the  ages  ;  but  the  chronology  does  not 
become  absolutely  lixed  until  wo  reach  uie  comparatively  recent  period  of 
King  Psamthek  I,  who  reigned  from  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
oentury  before  our  era. 

Fortunately,  however,  these  uncertainties  of  exact  chronology  need  inter- 
fere but  little  with  our  interest  and  enjoyment  in  considering  Kgyptian  his- 
tory. Chronology  is,  indeed,  as  Professor  Pelrio  has  phrased  it,  ihe 
baekbone  of  history.*'  But  this  applies  rather  to  the  general  sequence  of 
events  than  to  the  exact  citation  of  years  ;  and  fortunately  there  is  no  un- 
certainty at  all  about  the  sequence  of  important  events  in  Egyptian  history, 
even  from  the  remotest  times.  We  may  not  know  the  exact  ^'ear  in  which 
the  great  Pyramid  was  built  i  but  we  do  know  exactly  who  built  it,  and  the 
nam^  and  deeds  of  his  jiredecessors  and  successors,  as  well  as  the  general 
epoch  in  which  the  events  took  jjlace.  For  the  purpose  of  any  one  but  the 
specialist,  we  could  scarcely  a^k  more  than  this.  And  a  like  certainty 
attaohee  to  all  oUier  of  the  really  great  epochs  of  Egyptian  history.  The 
general  student  may  feel  quite  content  with  the  degree  of  precision  of  the 
attainable  records  ;  and,  paying  but  slic^ht  attention  to  the  le-^s  iniportunt 
dynasties,  may  well  fix  Ids  attention  upon  those  culminating  periods  when 
the  great  de^s  were  acoomplished  which  render  the  history  of  Egypt  mem- 
orable for  all  generations  of  men.  The  first  of  these  periods,  and  the  one 
which  now  claims  our  attention,  was  the  epoch  of  the  so-c;ilU  d  QUI  Kingdom 
of  Memphis  —  the  epoch  of  the  ushering  in  of  ELcyptian  liistory,  as  known 
to  succeeding  generations  ;  yet  also  the  epoch  of  the  building  of  the  Pyra- 
mids—^  the  most  gigantic  and  permanent  stmotures  ever  created  by  human 
minds  and  human  hands. 

Apart  from  questions  of  chronolog^y,  the  sequence  of  chief  events  in 
Egyptian  history  is  now  fairly  established  and  accepted  by  all  schools  of 
Egyptologists.  This  course  of  history  proper  we  have  followed  under  gnid* 
ance  of  specialists  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  a  word  of  warning*  that  has 
already  been  said  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  records  on  which  lliis  narra- 
tive is  buwd.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  the  main  events  of  Egyptian 
history  are  known  in  proper  sequence,  and  it  is  quite  another  to  assume  that 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  events  of  that  history  is  accessible.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  as  a 
whole  is  meagre  indeed.  Here  and  there  a  great  event  or  a  great  name 
stands  out  prominently,  but  tliere  are  long  stretches  of  time  between,  when 
not  so  much  as  the  name  of  a  single  man  is  known  in  many  generations. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  periods  marked  l)y  dearth  of  records 
may  be  presumed  to  be  periods  equally  marked  by  deai  th  of  great  events  i 
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and  in  one  sense  our  history  of  these  distant  times  assumes  truer  relation  of 
perspective  than  can  jpossibly  be  given  to  the  chronicle  of  later  periods  w  hich 
are  refdete  with  inai^nifioant  and  bewildering  details  of  minor  evrats. 
Without  scruple  or  regret,  therefore,  we  may  here  and  there  condense  the 
narrative  of  many  generations  of  Egyptian  history  into  a  line  or  paragraph, 
while  giviug  extended  treatment  to  the  deeds  and  accomplishments  of  a  few 
great  neroes  who  make  Egyptian  hiatoiy  illiutrions. 

But  before  turning  to  the  history  proper,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  chronological  foundations  on  wliich  our  know- 
ledge rests.  Eduard  Meyer  has  outlined  them  succinctly."  From  our  sorircps 
of  information,  he  says,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  place  ourselves  on  certaui 
chronological  ground  for  Egyptian  history. 

Manetho  has  rightly  retained  its  general  outline.  He  divides  the  kings, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  by  Menes  until  the  fall  of  the  hist 
Darius,  into  thirty-one  ruling  houses,  or  dynasties.  His  division  does  not 
aeem  to  be  always  coneot ;  for  instanoe,  the  Turin  papyms  makea  several 
more  divisions  out  of  the  1st  Djnasty.  Neverlheless,  Manetho's  order  has 
long  been  commonly  aooepted,  and  for  many  reasons  its  further  retention 
commends  itself. 

The  Turin  papyrus  just  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  written  under 
Ramses  III,  as  the  name  of  this  king  appears  in  the  accounts  on  the  back. 
It  contains  a  record  of  tlie  Egyptian  kings  (the  dynasties  of  the  gods 
precede  them),  with  a  statement  of  the  years  of  their  reigns,  and  to  some 
decree  of  their  ages.  Unfortunately  the  papyrus  is  much  mutilated,  and 
amidst  numerous  small  fragments  there  exist  only  a  few  large  pieces  But 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  papyrus  by  putting  the  most 
important  fragments  into  their  right  places.  It  contains  (if  pages  have  not 
been  torn  off  at  the  end)  ten  columns  of  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight 
lines,  and  it  mentions  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  kings'  names,  from 
Mraes  until  before,  or  during,  the  Hyksos  period. 

These  are  divided  into  dynasties,  which  are  sometimes  specified  onU*  by 
a  title,  and  sometimes  by  the  word  "reigned"  being  repeated  after  the 
king's  name.  Under  the  longer  lists  totals  are  ^iven.  In  the  few  cases 
where  the  figures  of  the  papyrus  have  been  verified  by  the  help  of  tbB 
memorials,  t£ey  have  been  found  to  be  oorrect.  However,  the  author  n 
guilty  of  a  great  error  in  the  total  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty. 

The  gaps  in  the  papyrus  are  partially  hlled  by  the  royal  monumental 
tablets,  which  are  altogether  of  a  funereal  charaotar— a  later  king  or  citizen 
is  shown  offering  sacrifice  to  the  old  rulers. 

Three  lists  carry  historical  weight : 

(1)  The  tablet  of  Seti  I  in  Abydos,  discovered  in  1801  and  quite  com- 
nlete,  contains  seventy-six  names.  The  tablet  of  liamses  11,  now  in  London, 
bacopy  of  this. 

^2)  The  tablet  of  Tehutimes  III  from  Kamak,  now  in  the  Ixinvre,  very 
mucn  injured  and  promiscuously  put  together,  contains  sixty-one  ?iames. 

(3)  The  tablet  from  the  tomb  of  Tunrei  at  Saqqarah  (under  Ramses 
II,  discovered  in  1860),  contains  fifty-one  names,  of  which  forty-eeven 
remain. 

Manetho's  list  in  its  different  editions  comes  next  tn  these  accounts. 
It  was  lonf^  ttioiin^ht  that  by  putting  it  in  its  original  form,  we  should  arrive 
at  a  safe  basis  of  Egyptian  chronology.  A  more  careful  examination,  how- 
ever, shows  us  that  Manetho  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Where  we  can  verify  his 
figures  in  the  more  ancient  periods  they  are  almost  without  ezcepluii 
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wrong,  and  this  from  no  fault  of  the  copyists  and  makeis  or  extraoton;  there 

are  constant  confusion  and  p-aps  in  the  succession  of  names.  Numerous 
examples  of  such  errors  may  be  seen  in  the  comparison  of  Manetho's  list 
with  the  monuments.  It  is  only  ahout  the  XXth  Dynasty  that  his  figures 
seem  to  be  reliahle.  Another  circumstance  must  be  added.  According  to 
Manctlio's  arrangement,  the  dynasties  follow  each  oilier,  so  that  he  includes 
a  Tliel)an  and  a  contemporaneous  Ilyksos  family  in  the  XVllth  Dynasty, 
and  dues  nut  reckon  each  one  as  a  separate  rulini^'  house.  In  trutn,  such 
cont^poraneous  governments  did  repeatedly  take  place,  and  eonseqnentlj 
they  must  reduce  tlie  dates  of  Manetho,  even  if  the  numbers  be  correct. 
King  Menes  would  not,  according  to  ^lanetho  (under  Unger's  caloalati<m}t 
be  placed  in  the  year         li.c,  but  considerably  later. 

So  we  must  give  up  the  search  for  absolute  dates  as  hopeless,  and  limit 
ourselves  to  an  approximate  computation  of  the  periods  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  g-encalogles  of  tlio  ruling  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  }»rivate  people, 
are  of  great  service,  for  where  we  can  trace  a  pedigree  through  long  periods, 
we  are  able  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  generations. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  **  minimum "  dates,  with  which  we  must  content 
ourselves  for  the  present. 

For  the  long  periods  from  the  Vllth  to  the  Xlth  Dynasties  and  from  the 
XlVth  to  the  XVIIth,  which  are  almost  completely  destitute  of  monuments, 
the  dates  are  extremely  problematic.  The  dates  fherefore  given  for  the 
Xllth  Dynasty,  for  the  Pyramid  period  and  for  Menes,  onlj  prove  that  they 
cannot  wrW  be  put  later,  whilst  they  leave  the  way  open  for  any  one  to  put 
them  farther  back.* 

The  lists  of  Mauetho,  above  referred  to,  are  so  important  an  to  req^uire 
fuller  notice. 

MANETHO'S  TABLE  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  DYNASTIES  ■ 
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No  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the  enormous  total  to  which  Manetho's 
summing  up  of  the  dynasties  brings  us.  By  means  of  the  Egyptian  priest's 
lists  we  are  in  trutli  carried  back  to  the  times  that  for  aJl  other  peoples  sie 
purely  mythical,  but  for  Kq-ypt  are  certainly  historic. 

Embarrassed  by  this  fact  and  finding  no  other  means  of  discrediting 
Manethu's  authenlicity  and  veracity,  bume  luoderu  writers  have  supposed 
that  Egypt  has  been  at  various  periods  of  its  history  divided  into  several 
kingdoms,  and  that  Manetho  gives  us  as  successive  some  royal  familiei 
whose  reigns  were  in  fact  simultaneous. 

Accordiug:  to  these  authorities  the  Vth  Dynastv,  for  example,  would  have 
zeigned  at  Memphis  at  the  same  time  that  the  Vlth  governed  at  Ele- 
phantine. It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  aOidhi  an 
arrangement.  By  bringing:  ci-rlain  dates  eloser  together  and  by  correcting 
others  it  ia  possible  by  an  iiigeiiiou.s  and  clever  arrangement  of  the  dYna.«5t!P« 
to  shorten  almost  at  will  the  bpace  uf  tiuiu  covered  by  Muuetho's  lists  ;  thus 
while,  in  the  table,  we  have  the  date  6626  A.H.,  that  is,  before  the  Hegira, 
[6004  B.C.]  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  other 
writers  like  Bunsen  do  not  go  farther  back  than  4245  a.ii.  or  3t323  B.C. 

On  whose  side  does  the  truth  lie  ?  The  more  one  studies  the  qu^tion, 
the  more  it  is  seen  how  diffioult  it  is  to  reply.  The  greatest  of  all  obatades 
to  the  establishment  of  a  definite  Egyptian  chronology  is  that  the  Egyptians 
never  had  a  chronology  proper.  The  enn)loyment  of  an  era,  projKTly  so 
called,  wan  nnkiiown  to  tlieni,  and  np  to  tlie  present  time  it  lias  never  beea 
proved  iliuL  they  reckoned  otherwise  than  by  the  years  of  the  reign.  And 
moreover  these  years  were  far  from  having  a  fixed  point  of  beginning,  since 
sometimes  they  began  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  year  in  which  the  preced- 
ing king  died,  and  sometimes  with  the  coronation  of  the  new  king.  What- 
ever may  be  the  apparent  precision  of  its  calculations,  modern  science  will 
always  be  baffled  in  its  attempts  to  establish  that  whieh  the  Eg^-ptiau 
themselves  did  not  possess.^ 
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BASED  ON  THE  WORKS  QUOTED,  CITED,  OR  EDITORIALLY  CONSULTED  IN 
THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  HISTORY,  WITH  CRITICAL  AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

Ik  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  the  editors  have  had  occasion  to  consult  a  very 
large  number  of  books,  in  aodition  to  those  actually  quoted.  Not  all  of  these  are  here 
listed;  neither  is  any  effort  made  to  have  the  present  bibliography  comjilete  in  other 
respects.  Many  names  of  recent  works  that  migtit  easily  be  added  are  purposelv  omitted 
because  of  the  facility  with  which  the  student  will  come  upon  them.  ()n  the  otlher  hand, 
a  good  many  works  are  included  because  their  very  obscurity  would  lead  to  their  being 
overlooked.  Some  of  these  had  great  importance  in  their  day,  and  must  be  looked  to  by 
any  one  who  would  appreciate  the  history  of  development  and  research  in  this  field.  Others 
had  at  beat  only  incidental  importance,  yet  should  not  be  quite  forgotten.  Brief  critical 
estimates  ar»  in  many  cases  added  to  orientate  the  would-lte  investigator;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  more  important  authorities,  biogra])hical  notes  are  also  appended. 

Adams,  W.  M.,  The  Mystery  of  Ancient  Egypt.  The  New  Review,  189.3 ;  The  House 
of  the  Hidden  Places.  London,  1895. — ^Hianus,  Claudius,  The  Variable  History  of 
JElianua    London,  1576. 

Claudiui  Mlianua  was  a  Roman  citizen  who  lived  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  the  exact 
date  being  uncertaiu.  Though  a  Roman,  he  preferred  Greek  to  Latin,  and  wrote  all  hi.s 
works  in  the  former  language.  He  has  been  denominated  the  "  honey-tongued,"  from  the 
character  of  his  sWie,  and  the  sophist,"  from  his  teaching  rhetoric.  Two  of  his  work.s 
are  still  extant:  tne  Varia  Historia,  from  which  our  excerpts  are  taken,  and  a  book  on 
natural  history,  which  enjoyed  great  repute  in  later  classical  and  mediieval  times.  Both  of 
these  works  are  written  apparently  withoot  system,  though  the  author  himself  declared 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  shift  from  one  topic  to  another  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
interest.  The  work  on  natural  history,  having  of  course  no  other  than  an  antiquarian 
interest  in  modern  times,  has  never  been  translated ;  but  the  Varia  Historia  has  been 
rendered  into  English  twice;  the  quaint  old  translation  of  Fleming,  made  in  1576,  being 
the  one  which  we  select  for  our  excerpts.  The  value  of  this  work  depends  largely  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  from  the  writings  of  still  more  ancient  historians  whose  works 
are  mainly  lost. 

AmtfUneau.  E.,  La  G^o^phie  de  I'Egypte  k  I'^poqne  copte.  Paris,  1893;  R^sum^  de 
rhistoire  de  I'Egypte.  Pans,  1894;  Les  nouvelles  fouilles  d'Abydos,  Angero;  Les  Moines 
^gyptiens.  Paris,  1890 ;  La  morale  ^gyptienne,  Paris,  1892 ;  Les  idees  morales  dans  ri'!gypto 
ancieune.  Paris,  1895;  Essai  sur  revolution  historique  et  philosophique  des  idce.s  morales 
dans  I'Egypte  ancienne.  Paris,  1896;  Histoire  de  la  sepulture  et  des  fun^railles  dans 
I'ancienne  Egypte.  Paris,  1896. — Anonymous,  Ausfiihrliches  Verzeichniss  der  aegypti- 
schen  Altertumer,  Gipsabgtisse  und  Papyrus  der  Berl.  Samml.    Berlin,  1894. 

Batten,  S.  H.,  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Melbourne,  1880.  — B^n^dite,  6.,  Le  temple 
de  PhilK.  Paris,  189.5.  — Berkley,  E.,  Pharaohs  and  their  People.  Ix)ndon.  1884.— 
Birch.  S.,  Records  of  the  Pa«t,  London,  18  vols.,  1873;  Egypt  to  .{(X)  n.r.  London,  1875; 
Two  Tablets  of  the  Ptolemaic  Period  (Archeologia,  vol.  39).    Lunduu,  1863. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Birch  was  born  in  L»ondou,  3rd  November,  181  r, ;  died  there  27th  December, 
1885.  He  was  a  scholar  of  raet^^nised  profundity  and  also  of  remarkable  versatility,  lie 
went  early  to  the  Britiih  Museum  in  the  depurtuunt  of  aati^uitiea.  q^iallj  at  that 
time  being  Chinese.  Later  on  he  became  ehief  of  the  depaitment  of  antiqmtiefl,  inehiding 
oriental,  classical,  mediteval,  and  eailv  Britiiih  archaeology.  Ih-  !h mni  n.'cogiusfd  as  an 
expert  in  all  these  departmental  au^  his  publications  cover  alniust  the  entire  range  of 
archeology.  He  waa  an  Innovator  in  bol^  Assyriology  and  li^yptology.  In  the  latter  field 
his  publications  are  many  and  varied,  otip  of  the  most  important  being  his  Grammar  of  the 
Egyptian  Language,  which  was  incorporated  with  tlie  great  work  on  Egyptian  hLstory  by 
Baron  BanMn.  Ah  the  science  of  Egyptology  was  then  in  a  transition  Htatc',  this  and  the 
otiMW  works  of  Dr.  Birch  aie  of  coane  now  superseded,  though  by  no  means  rendered  value- 
lesB.  One  of  the  most  important  editorial  tasks  o<  Dr.  mnib.  was  the  bringing  ont  of  % 
series  known  as  The  Records  of  the  Past,  which  consisted  of  translations  from  Egyptian 
«nd  Assyrio-Babylouiiiu  record^i.  Dr.  Birch  himself  contributed  several  ol  these.  He  al^o 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  translator  of  the  Egyptian  Book<^  the  Dead.  To 
somfi  extent  Dr.  Birch  sufFen-d  from  his  versatility;  being  known  in  so  man^  fields,  he  is 
not  thought  of  pn'-emineiitly  in  connection  with  any  one  of  them,  but  he  will  always  be 
wmembered  aa  an  innovator  in  tlie  lield  of  Egyptology. 

B6okh,  A..  Manetho  and  die  Uundstem-PericKle.  Berlin,  —  Borohardt,  Zor 
Gesehlehte  der  Fyramiden,  Ztsehr.  fiir  Aegypt.  Spr.,  1894.  —  Boodler,  Vers  ^gyptiens, 
mctrique  ddmoti'iue.  Pari;?,  18f)7. — Breaated,  I.  II.,  De  hyranii*  in  solem  snL  rege  Ameno 
phide  1 V  ooncepti^  Berlin,  iSIU.  —  Brinuner,  M.,  Egypt  Three  Essays  on  the  History, 
Kelifflon,and  Art  of  Egypt.  Bt)!jton,  1891. — JSrugsch,  II.  C,  Geschichte  Aegyptens  unter 
den  Pharaonen.  Leipsici  1877, 2  vols.  Genesis  oi  the  Earth  and  of  Man.  London,  l^Sfi, 
Die  aegj'ptischen  Alterttlmer  in  Berlin.  Berlin,  1857.  Recneil  des  monnments  dgy])tien8. 
Leipsic,  1802-1803.  Dictionnaire  gdographique  de  I'ancienne  fegypte.  Leip.sic.  1S77- 
1880.  Theaauras  inscriptionum  ffigyptiarum.  Leipeic,  1883-1891.  Heligion  und  Mytho- 
logie  der  alten  aegypter.  Letpsio,  1800.  Die  aegyptdogie,  Abriss  der  EBtdfhrungeii 
nnd  Forschungcn.    L«.n])sio,  ISOl. 

Ueinrick  Carl  lirugsch  was  bora  at  Berlin,  1527  ;  died  there,  1894.  He  lielonged  to  that 
rather  large  company  of  German  investigators,  who  are  at  onca  scholars  and  <lii>lomati8t8. 
His  xesidence  in  Egjpl  was  not  as  an  ordinanr  tourist  or  investigator,  but  as  an  officer 
of  the  Egyptian  Goyemment,  with  the  title  of  Bey  and  later  of  nsha.  Uke  his  famont 
countrymen,  N'iebuhr  and  Bun!«:'n.  before  liim,  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  official  duties 
for  a  Mride  range  of  scholarly  activities,  and  Ik;  soon  became  known,  not  only  as  one  oi  the 
foremost  Egyptoloi^ats,  but  as  incornpara1<ly  tlie  hi^liust  authority  on  one  form  of  the 
Egyptian  writing,  namely,  the  demotic  11  is  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohf,  derived 
entirely  from  the  monuments,  is  a  work  of  the  most  standard  authority.  It  is,  in  the 
main,  a  work  rather  for  tiie  scholar  than  for  the  general  pid>lic;  but  it  i.s  by  no  tneaoa 
without  popular  interest,  and,  notwithataudiug  its  bulk,  it  has  be«!U  translated  into  Englislu 
The  raaiMr  will  reeaJl  that  we  have  based  our  chconolo^  upon  the  system  of  Dr.  Brugsch,' 
a  system  confessedly  artificial,  which,  howwer,  meets  the  giflicaltiea  of  the  aabjeet  perhaps 
l)etter  than  any  other  vet  devised. 

Budge,  E.  A.  W.,  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  London,  1895;  Egyptian  Ideas  of  the  Future 
Life.  London,  1899 ;  EffyptiAn  Magic  London,  1889 }  Tlie  lixaamj :  Chapters oa  J^syptiaa 
Funeral  Archieology.  (Cambridge,  1893;  Egypt  in  the  Neolitliio  and  Arshaio  Fmoda. 
London  and  X.-w  York,  1002. 

Ernest  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.A.,  LittD.,  D.Lit,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities^  British  Museum.  Dr.  Budge  has  at  once  the  profundity  and  the  versatility  of 
his  famous  prcdecesi3or  at  the  British  Mu.seum.  Dr.  Birch.  Tlie  list  of  his  wTitings  r>n 
oriental  archscology  is  much  too  long  to  be  cited  in  full  here.  Among  other  things  he  ha^ 
put  would-lw  students  of  the  subject  under  lasting  obligations  by  preparing  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  Egyptian  language,  and  following  it  up  with  a  more  aavanoed  vark  for  the 
use  oi  the  student.  He  has  also  made  an  elabmvte  tranalatimi  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
utilising  the  reoent  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  improve  upon 
the  former  translations.  Uis  latest  work  in  this  field  is  a  popular  history  of  Egypt,  in  eight 
volumes,  published  at  London,  1902.  In  addition  to  his  leeognised  profouna  aoholAtanip, 
Dr.  Budge  has  in  a  high  degree  the  capacity  for  litemry  presentation,  and  he  has  not  felt 
himself  abovo  considering  the  needs  of  the  unscholarly  public  and  of  the  beginner  in 
oriental  studiea  Thus  his  catalogue  of  Esry])tian  anticpiities  at  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  ostenaiblv  oahf  a  gnide-lxx)k  to  the  collection  there,  is  in  itself  a  work  of  real 
literary  merit,  whfeh  would  sene  as  ft  vahutble  intvodnelioii  to  the  study  of  ardueologv 
ev  1  if  placed  in  the  hands  •tttdenti  wilo  h$fn  moA  aeeesa  to  tiie  oollsction  whieh tt 
specitically  describes. 

BoiMui,  C  K.  J.,  Egypt'*  Flaoe  ia  UniveiBal  HisUuy.  London,  18i8>-1887. 
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Baron  Chrutitm  Karl  Jonn  von  BvMun  mw  bom  at  Korbach,  G«nuuiT|  25th  Augart^ 
1701,  and  died  at  Bonn*  2fttb  November,  1860.  Baron  Bmtaen  had  the  original  instincts  of 

th;'  -i-holar,  a-s  proved  by  his  nmiuerous  writings;  l)ut  it  was  his  fate  to  be  shifted  early  in 
life  from  the  field  of  professional  6cho!arshi{>  to  tliat  of  the  diplouatist,  and  his  researches 
were  carried  on  under  somewhat  disitdvatitageous  circumstances.  He  had  eome  early  under 
the  influence  of  Xii-btihr,  and  ;  ]  inned  a  life  of  Hcholarship;  but  l^ecoming  the  tutor  of 
Frederick  William  III.  and  heitig  advanced  tliiough  royal  influence  to  a  diplomatic  post  in 
Borne,  and  afterward  s  i  n  l  i  i  don,  he  came  to  be  more  widely  known  as  a  diplomatist  and 
stafceaman  than  as  a  scholar.  Neverthelesii  he  contributed  much  to  a  popular  knowledge  of 
hiatory,  llirottBh  hia  Aegyjttena  Stdfe  in  der  Wettffe$eh{ehte,  and  its  English  translation 
as  above.  It  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  did  perhaps  more  than  almost  any  otln  r  inu:! 
work  to  Dopuiarise  the  relatively  new  subject  of  KgyptologY.  His  Gott  in  der  Oetchic/Ue 
(God  in  History)  also  had  great  popularity.  The  eminently  philosophical  ohaneter  of 
tliese  writings  is  valued  even  at  the  present  day,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  point 
of  view  reading  many  of  the  subjects  treated  has  quite  radically  changed  in  the  past  half 
eentary.  It  follows  that  the  interest  in  Baron  Bnnsen's  books  must  to  a  large  extent  be 
antiquarian  rather  than  historical  at  the  preeent  day,  though  they  cannot  be  ignored  by  any 
one  who  wishes  to  have  a  full  comprehension  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  science 
of  E^Tptoilogy. 

CaiUlaud,  F.,  Trayels  in  the  Oaaea  of  Thebea.  Loo^n,  1^9 —  Caanaova,  Uemolfli 

on  the  Ilistfin-  and  Arch.Tolngy  of  Egypt.  —  Chabaa,  J.  F.,  in  Birch's  RcrnrrJx  of  the  Past. 
Loudon,  lb73,  12  vols.;  i^tude  sur  Tantiquitd  historique.  Paris,  IST^S;  Al^langes  £gypto- 
logiques.    ChAlons,  1803-1873. 

Joseph  Francois  C^<iAa«  was  bom  2nd  January,  1817,  in  Brian^on;  died  17th  May,  1882, 
at  Versailles.  He  wiw  a  specialist  in  Kgyptology,  who  wrote  widely  and  was  recognised  as 
an  authority  of  importance,  lie  is  best  known  to  the  English  n-ader  through  certain  tran.*^ 
latioDS,  notablj  of  the  inscriptions  on  tlie  obelisks,  published  in  Birch's  Record*  of  the 
PaM,  He  produoed  no  genem  historical  worlc,  aocb  as  froald  have  brought  hia'name 
before  the  public  at  laige^  andhenoe  he  ia  leaa  familiarly  known  than  manjo^ierEigyptol^ 
gists  of  less  worth. 

ChnOlitXong,  C,  L'£g3rpte  et  aes  provinces  perdues.  Paris,  1892.  —  Champollion,  J.  F., 
L'l^gypte  .sous  les  PharaoYis.  Paris,  ISl  1 ;  l^c^criplions  de  TEgypte,  etc. ;  De  recriturc  hi^- 
ratique^  des  anciens  Eg>'ptieus.  Parih,  1621 ;  I'recis  du  Syst^me  Uidroglyphique  des  anciens 
£.rvptiens.  Fans,  182^,  2  toIb.;  MonunientB  de  P^rpte  et  de  la  Knbieb  Paris,  188d- 
18i5,  4  vols. 

Jeem  Fran^  CTUmpeUion  ma  born  at  Fig^,  Lot,  Franee,  23rd  Deeember,  1790;  died 

at  Par  in,  1th  March.  18'?2.  ChampoUion's  work  has  received  comprehensive  attention  in 
our  text  (see  Egypt,  Chapter  Xt)  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics^ in  whien  work  Champollion  was  an  innovator  of  the  first  rank.  His  f^e  resta 
chietiy  upon  this  accomplishment,  but  hi.s  entire  life  was  devoted  t«  Egyptology',  and  he 
would  have  been  remembered  always  as  cue  of  the  fathers  of  the  wience,  even  had  he  not 
been  the  chief  originator  in  the  particular  work  of  interpreting  the  hieroglyphics.  Natu- 
rallv  much  of  liis  work  has  been  superseded  by  more  recent  investigations.  Tnis  must  be  true, 
in  uie  nature  of  fliings,  of  the  woifc  of  any  innovator  in  science ;  but,  as  we  hare  seen^  t^e 
whole  in    ;i  1  n  sciencecif  Egyptology  rests  securely  on  the  foundation  which  Champollion  laid. 

Charmes,  G.,  L'Egj'pte  archlol.  hist.  lit.  Paris,  1891.  —  Cheaney,  T.,  The  Land  of 
the  Pyramids.  Tx>ndon,  1884.  — Clot-Beg,  A.  B.,  Aper^u  g^n^ral  sur  I'figypte.  Paris, 
l?vlO;  !)<•  lii  peste  observ^e  en  Egvpte.  Paris,  ISIO:  D-  Hcription  do  I'Egyyite ;  Coup  d'ceil 
sur  la  peste  et  les  quarantaines.  ^^arLS,  1851.  —  Cook,  i-  .  C,  Records  of  the  Past.  London, 
1873,  18  vols.  —  Cooper,  W.  A.,  Short  History  of  Egyptian  Monuments,  London,  1S76. — 
Cory,  I.  P.,  Andent  Fragments  of  Phosnician,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and  other  writexs* 
London,  1826,  second  edition,  1832. 

This  work  has  been  revised  by  E.  "Richmond  ITodges  in  an  edition  published  in  1876, 
containing  some  improvements  but  lacking  the  original  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  The  work 
is  purely  a  compilation  consisting  solely  of  fragmentary  remains  of  various  cla-ssical  authon* 
It  gathers  into  a  single  work  a  great  variety  of  matter,  much  of  which  was  hitherto  inao- 
cea%ib]e  to  the  average  scholar ;  fragments,  many  of  which  give  us  an  interesting  view  of 
various  Isistorieal  characters.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  some  of  these  excerpts  in 
other  connections.  The  original  work  contained  certain  Neo-Platonic  forgeries  known  aa 
the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  the  Hermetic  Creed,  and  the  Orphic  and  IVthagorean  fragments 
whieh  are  dLncarded  by  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  a-s  being  of  doubtful  authenticity  and 
little  value.  Even  tKese,  however,  have  an  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  fact  that  the 
couerpts  are  given  in  the  original  languages  as  well  as  in  the  tnmslatiott,  makss  the  earlier 
•dition  of  the  work,  as  puUiued  by  Cory  himsalf,  atill  paitieularly  Talnabie. 
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Coagny,  G.,  L'art  autique  (L  jLgyple,  etc.).  Paris,  1S91.  —  CnsierL,  Storia  fisica  e  politi* 
d»  dell  *£gitto  delle  prime  nMmorie  de  nui  afattuitt  el  1842.  Floroiioe^  1862»  2  vola. 

Dereasy,  I.,  Contribatioti  e  P^tude  de  1ft  216me  dyiUMtie  ^rntieiine  in  Rer.  ArcMoL 

8e  serie  27.  — Davis,  (  !,  II  S.,  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  New  York ;  P:gyptiaa  Mythf/-  "V. 
In  Biblia,  VI,  9.  —  Daunou,  P.  C.  F.,  Coun  d'etud^  s  historitjue».  V&tIa,  1842,  20  vols,— 
Dtodonu  Sieulna,  The  Historleal  Library.   Lon  I  i,  1700. 

A  somewhat  rxt^^inded  account  of  Diodortu  aud  his  work  will  be  found  in  Part  I  in 
the  chapter  on  wui  Id  histories,  and  a  further  note  in  Efjypt,  Appendix  A,  p.  268.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  make  fm  tlier  comiiieiit  here,  beyond  mentiouiug  the  translation  from  wiiicii  our 
excerpts  are  made.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  was  published  just  at  the  begiuniug  of  the  eigh* 
teentn  eentnry;  bntit  has  never  been  superseded,  few  seholara  fasving  eared  to  undertake 
the  tiisk  of  transhitini,'  an  author  whose  works  are  so  voluminous.  Kven  wcrr-  more  recent 
trarislations  availitbiu,  tlie  one  we  liave  used  would  still  have  been  selected,  because  of  tbs 
quaintnena  of  its  diction,  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  oonTejs  to  the  avango  leader  a 
better  idcfi  of  tho  original  language  than  would  a  more  modem  rendering. 

Driault,  K.  lia  Question  d'Orient  depuis  ses  onguies  ju.snu'4  nos  jours.    Paris.  1898.— 
XHimiohen,  J.,  Geograpfiie  dee  altcn  Aegyptena.   Berlin,  1887 ;  Hauurkunde  der  Tempel' 
aDlefren  von  l>snderai  Leipsic,  I860 ;  Ilistbrische  Inachrif ten.  Leipsic,  1867-1889*  2  vola: 
DwGro8t|ia]aib dea Petaianieaep.  Iieipao» ISM ;  Aufte dee Stad^eDieteavmi Meni^iie oba 
benachbavter  DMcte.    Leipoe^  IWo;  Bie  Flotta  einer  aegyptiaofaen  Kfinigin.  l^aipaie^ 

Johannea  DOmiehen  was  bom  15th  October,  1883,  In  W^holx,  Germany ;  died  7th  Fel^ 
ruary,  1894,  at  Stransburg.  Dr.  Diiiniclien  wa.s  a  student  of  I/epsius  and  Bnigsch,  and  he 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  Egj'ptology.  He  made  several  journeys  to  ligypt  and  wrote  exten- 
sively regarding  the  archaeological  ^ture.s  of  the  subject.  His  works  are  mainly  technical, 
and  while  very  valuable  for  specialists,  are  not  always  equally  interesting  to  the  general 
leader.  What  would  have  been  perbam  hie  most  Important  oontribntion,  nis  comprehen- 
sive hi.st<)ry  of  Kiiypt  undertaken  for  the  Oncken  serie.s,  wa.H  iticoinplefco  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  having  dealt  only  witii  the  geographical  aud  arcUaaological  features.  The  work 
was  completed  by  Kiiuard  Meyer  (aee  below). 

Dunoker,  M.,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums.    Berlin.  1877tal0,f  6  VOls;  Hisloiy  flf 

Antiquity  (tran.slated  by  Kvelyn  Abbott).    London,  1877,  6  vols, 

Maximilian  Wolfgang  Duncker  was  born  15th  October,  1811,  at  Berlin;  died  2l8t  July, 
1886.  The  writings  ot  Duneker  cover  a  wide  range  of  historical  subjects,  but  be  win 
chiefly  be  remembered  for  bb  History  of  Antiquity,  wEieh  took  rank  on  publication  as  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  subject.  It  was  improved  in  8ucce,s.«;ive  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  Engli.sb.  Its  merits  of  style  are  unusually  great  for  a  German  work, 
and,  needle.<is  to  say,  it  wa>i  built  on  authorities  with  the  nsuu  Gorman  rmmpi rhf  nsliFiwiiass 
of  view.  Dealing  with  the  subject  of  oriental  history,  however,  it  In  neces-sarily  out  of 
date  regarding  many  subjects,  and  the  more  scientific,  if  somewhat  less  popular,  work  of 
Msynr  £u  latterly  auparasdad  it  to  a  large  extent 

fibers,  G.,  Rgn*^  London,  1880  ;  Uber  das  hieroglyph.  Sehrlftsystem,  Berlin,  1876. 

Georg  Moritz  Ebers  was  born  Ist  March,  1S-'J7;  died  Aut;i  Lst,  1898.  The  name  of  Kl»  \s 
probably  better  known  to  the  general  public  than  that  of  any  other  Eg3rptologi8t.  But  the 
average  reader  of  hi.s  very  popular  novels  is  not  perhaps  aware  that  the  anuior  was  a  technical 
Egyptologist  of  the  highest  rank.  Ebers  made  personal  explorations  in  Egypt,  the  most 
notable  result  being  the  iscovery  of  the  papyrus  which  has  since  borne  nis  name,<— a 
nmarkable  document  dealing  with  the  pniotice  of  medkuie  in  old  Sgyp^  which  xemasna 
our  chief  source  of  knowledge  regarding  this  subject. 

firman.  A.,  Aegvpten  and  aegyptisches  Leben  in  Altertum.  Tiiblngen,  1887 ;  Life  in 
Ancient  Eg3rpt.  Ix>ndon,  1894;  Die  Entstehong  einet  Totenteztbnchea,  in  2ftaB]nr.  fizr 
Aegypt.   Spr.  no.  32, 1894. 

Dr.  Adolf  Enmn,  ProlBSSor  of  K(m>to1o(^  in  tbe  University  of  Berlin,  INieetor  of  ^ 
Berlin  Egyptian  Museum,  member  01  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin, 
etc.,  was  bora  31st  October,  1854,  at  Berlin.  Trufetisor  Erman  is  Uie  successor  of  Lepsios 
in  the  chair  of  Egyptology  at  the  Uhivmtity  of  Berlin,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  mantle  ol  the 
great  Egyptologist  has  fallen  on  worthy  shoulders.  Professor  Erman*s  writings  have 
mainly  had  to  do  with  grammatical  and  literary  investigations.  His  editions  of  the 
romances  of  old  Egypt  an'  models  of  scholarly  interpretation.  They  give  the  original 
hieratic  text  with  translations  into  Eg>'ptian  hieroglyphics,  into  Latin,  and  into  German. 
Such  works  are,  of  course,  intended  cnieflv  for  tiie  sebolar.  Persons  capable  of  aneli  waste 
of  ^cholarsliip  are  snldom  interested  in  the  exact  manner  of  presentation  of  their  subject, 
and  very  generally  they  scorn  popular  treatment  in  their  writings.    But  Frofessor  Ermaiv 
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following  tin*  pr^edent  of  hore  and  there  a  forerunner  such  as  Tli't  ren.  Las  writton  a  strictly 
popular  wurk  ua  the  life  of  the  aucieub  Egyptians  tliat  is  by  far  the  mu^t  complete  treftttse 
on  the  subject  attempted  :iince  the  time  of  Wilkinson.  The  reader  will  not  ha^e  overlooked 
the  ma-sterly  cliaractamftLioa  of  figyptiMi  hbtoiy  which  Pnleanr  Emau  has  written  for 

the  preiRnit  work. 

For£uaaon»  J.,  Histoiy  of  Architecture.    London,  1874,  4  volg. 

Jlmet  FerffusunwBB  born  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  99nd  January,  1808;  died  »th  January,  1880. 

The  personul  history  of  Forg-usson  is  ouite  unlike  tliat  of  almost  any  other  Aiigl<>  Sa\  u  of 
similar  achievements  except  Grote;  but  i»  iu  some  ways  clo8«ly  aaeeestive  of  the  great 
historian  of  Qreeee.  It  even  more  closely  resembles  the  life  of  Scniiemann,  the  great 
German,  whose  rediscovery  of  Troy  has  made  his  ii  .inr  familiar  to  every  one.  Like 
Schiiemann  Fergusson  devoted  the  years  of  his  early  nitmhood  to  a  purely  commercial 
pun;uit,  and  like  him  he  followed  this  pnrsnit  with  snch  success  as  to  acquire  a  fortune, 
which  enabled  Uim  to  retire  wliilo  still  in  the  primfrof  manhood.  Oddly  enough,  the  parallel 
between  these  two  lives  is  made  still  closer  by  the  fact  that  the  particular  commodity  with 
which  each  dealt  chiefly  was  indigo.  But  beyond  tliis  the  parallel  no  longer  holds,  for  tlie 
seat  of  Bchliemanu's  commercial  activities,  as  will  be  recalled,  was  Russia,  while  Fergussou 
made  bis  fortune  in  India.  No  sooner  had  PergnasoB  soqnired  a  fortone  that  would  justify 
him  in  n  ririnir.  than  he  tarned  at  once  in  n  fi  1  !  of  study  that  undoubtedly  stood  in  need  of 
investijfiiuoti,  and  made  that  study  bis  life-work.  Quided  by  the  same  energy  and  judgment 
that  gained  him  a  fortune  in  his  commercial  pursoits.  Fergusson  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  snhject  of  architectore,  and  presently  oame  to  be  Known  as  the  ohiel  ao^Mnilf^  os 
Uie  hlstoiy  of  ardiiteotnre  in  antiquity. 

Fleay,  I  G  ,  K-v]  ti  in  (  hr<  :i  :  ^      London,  isof)  (Jour.  Brit.  Aroheol.  AaBoe,18Q9)— 
X^iieai  &  A.,  Lit  Israel  jemala  in  Aegjpten  gewesen  ?   In  Sphinx,  I,  207-22L 

Oagnol,  Cours  dliistoin^  ancienne  des  peuples  de  TOrient.  Tours,  1891.  —  (Hneval,  L., 
L'iigypte.  Lyon,  liksJ.  —  Gardner,  A.,  Naukratis.  London,  1889.  —  Oau,  F.  C,  Antiquity 
de  la  ISTubie,  on  monuments  inddits  des  bords  du  Nil.  Paris,  1822.  —  Oeyeraburg,  ^,11.  de, 
K^pt  and  Palestine  in  Primitive  Timea  London,  1895.  —  GHrard,  Description  de  I'Egypte. 
— -Oolmiiaob^  Imperial  Inventaire  de  la  Collection  cgyptienue  de  rErmitafie.  St.  Peter»- 
1  uiv;,  1801.  —  Oradenwitz,  O.,  Kinfulirung  in  die  Papyra^kunde.  Leipsio,  l900.  Orand- 
bey,  Happort  sur  les  temples  ^gyptiens.  Cairo,  1888.  —  Oravierre,  I.  ae  la.  La  marine  des 
Ptoldm^es.  Fhris,  1885,  2  voUu— Graff,  W.^  La  fille  de  Pharaoh.  Cairo.— Chrmou,  H., 
Trn  Reiclie  des  Llchtee  (Pyraraiden  nach  den  altesten  Quellen) .  Braunschweig,  1893.  —  Gui- 
met,  Plutarque  et  I'Egypte.  Pari^  1808.  —  Ghitaobxnld,  A.  von,  EMne  Schriften, 
ToL  L  Bchrif ten  sor  Aegyptologie.  Leipeio,  1880. 

Hal^vy,  Jos.,  Revue  S^mitique  d'dpigraphie  et  d'histoire  andenne.  Paris,  1^8. — Hark- 
ness,  M.  E.,  E^ptian  Life  and  IlisUjry.  I  iidon,  1S81.  —  Heeren,  A.  H.  L.,  Tlt-  ii  uel)€r 
die  Politik,  den  Verkehr  and  den  Uandei  der  vornehmsten  Yolker  der  Alton  WeltL  8  edit. 
Gfittingen,  1815,  4  vols.  English  translation :  Historieal  Besearobes,  ete.  Ozfoid,  \ftt9, 

a  vols. 

Anwld  Hermann  Ludwig  Heertn  was  bom  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  1760;  died  at 
Odttingen,  1842.  The  celebrated  author  of  Hiatorieal  Rueardku  mio  (fte  PolUics,  Intercoume, 
and  Trade  of  the  Carthatfiniana,  Ethiopians,  and  Emptiara  was,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  Professor  of  History  at  Gottinjf^n ;  he  hni,  however,  earlier  in  his  career,  filled 
the  chair  of  Philosiophy  in  the  same  university,  and  fli  '  happy  min^lhiL;  (  f  t!ie  |  linosophi- 
cal  with  the  historical  cast  of  mind  is  at  all  times  evidenced  m  his  writings.  The  historical 
wiitttti^  of  ProfssBor  Heeren  oover  a  wide  field,  but  his  greatest  renown  was  aohiovied  with 
his  History  of  the  Nations  of  Antiquity.  In  this  Professor  Heeren  broke  new  ground.  His 
scheme  of  treatment  wan  quite  difTerent  from  that  of  any  one  who  had  preceded  him.  His 
intt^^ntion  was  not  .so  much  to  elucidate  the  political  history,  as  to  deal  with  those  commer- 
cial relations  and  social  customs  wliich,  after  all,  are  the  chief  foundations  of  a  nation's 
life.  In  particular  he  was  perhaps  the  first  great  historian  who  fully  grasped  the  import  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  ancient  nations.  He  made  himself  master  of  all  knowledge 
obtainable  in  his  day  bearing  on  this  topic,  and  his  work  at  once  took  rank  as  the  foremost 
si^utiiority  on  its  subject.  So  much  as  uiis  ^oes  almost  without  saying,  tor  hardly  any  one 
attain.*!  to  profe^s-sorship  in  a  German  university  who  ha.s  not  the  qualities  of  scholarship  cal- 
culated to  make  him  an  authority  on  any  topic  which  he  will  undertake  to  treat.  BuL 
what  is  much  more  unusual  among  the  Oorman.s,  Professor  Heeren  had  also  the  ^t  of 
style.  His  work  is  not  only  authoritativ<',  Itut  readable.  Indeed,  in  this  regard,  it  is  sur- 
passed even  now  by  very  few  works  in  the  domain  of  history.  As  evidence  of  this  charao« 
leriatiot  tlM  woiks  of  fkofesaor  Heeren  were  at  onoe  translated  both  into  Aendi  and  Sato 
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£ittliah,  aad  have  the  widest  popularity  in  France,  England,  and  America.  In  the  oatore 
of  ilie  mn,  the  avthoritatire  ohanicter  of  hia  works  cannot  hare  been  maintained  at  thdr 

original  standard,  since  the  nesv  discoveriea  and  excavations  in  the  Orient  have  eo  altered 
the  phaaea  o£  our  cuuceptiou  of  oriental  histon-.  lu  oue  sense,  therefore,  it  is  unforto- 
nate  that  Professor  lleeren  could  tnjt  liave  written  after  the  excavations  of  LavHnl  in 
Nineveh  had  given  the  new  stock  of  material  for  ferreting  out  tlie  liistory  of  Me.s()j>otaii;ia. 
Nevertheless,  as  tar  as  it  went,  the  history-  of  lleeren  waa  founded  firmly  ui>on  fact-!  which 
the  oew  researches  have  left  unshaken,  and  his  work,  as  a  wliole,  still  has  great  value  for 
the  historical  stadent  of  the  period.  There  are  aections  of  it,  indeed,  which  have  neither 
been  supplanted  nor  dnplieated. 

Hegel,  Cr.  W.  F.,  Lectures  on  the  PhHosopbycf  Histoiy.  London,  1857.— *B«t«dQtw, 
History  of  Herodotus.    London,  1800,  4  vols. 

Herodotus,  the  celebrated  "Father  of  Histoiy,"  or,  as  K.  O.  Miiller  stylea  him,  the 
"Father  of  Prose,"  wiis  born  at  Halicaraa-ssu.s  in  Asia  Minor,  alxiut  4S1  n  c,  and  died 
at Thurii,  ltnl>  ,  about  424  B.C. ;  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact  dates,  liwfereuce  has 
been  made  to  Herodotus  in  Kg>'])t.  Here  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  trans- 
lation from  which  our  ezceipts  are  chosen.  IJeedlees  to  aay,  there  have  been  nameroaft 
translations  of  Hevodotnn  of  Taryin^  degrees  of  merit.  Doubflem  the  most  anthoritat^v^ 
historieally  considered,  is  tlie  fatuous  one  which  Professor  George  TtawliusoTt.  with  the  aid 
of  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Kawliuson,  and  of  Sir  J.  Gardner  W'ilkiuson,  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  centtuy.  This  particular  translatimi,  however,  is  of  ebief  vain* 
not  so  much  for  its  text  as  for  the  scholarly  notes  which  the  translators  have  appended. 
As  t«  the  text  itself,  there  is  at  lejist  one  still  more  recent  translation — that  by  Macauby 
—  which  may  perhaps  claim  to  give  eveu  a  closer  rendering.  For  the  use  of  the  scholar 
thciie  tran-slations  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  but  it  still  remains  true  that  by  far 
the  moi^t  readable  and,  so  to  say,  Tierodotus-like,  EngUsb  rendering  of  the  **  Father  of 
History"  is  that  which  was  UKule  aUout  a  century  ago  by  the  Rev.  WiHi.im  Beloc  (I7.V»- 
1817),  an  EugUsli  divine,  who  from  IHOi  to  ISUG  was  keeper  of  printed  books  at  the 
British  Muaeom,  and  who  prodooed  a  variety  of  writings  of  considerable  note  in  their 
day.  His  version  of  Herodotus  has  been  .';ai>l.  properly  enough,  to  lack  the  eh>.>ie  verVi.i! 
accuracy  of  some  mora  recent  performance»  j  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accuracy  of 
its  rendering  as  a  translation  in  the  best  sen.se,  rather  than  a  mere  literary  transcription,  is 
not  in  question,  ukI  modem  critics  MMMede  that  in  point  of  readableness,  lieloe  is  qoils 
without  a  peer.  And,  broadly  conridei«d,  one  surelv  is  justified  in  saying  that  HeatMlotaB 
n(»t  readable  is  not  Herodotus  at  alh  Beloo  explicitly  repudiates  the  litenil  plan  of  transla- 
tion, aiming,  as  ho  states  in  his  preface,  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  spirit  of  the  autlior, 
along  with  a  elear  Interpietation  of  his  wtt.  How  well  he  snooeedea  is  evidenced  bra 
critical  estimate  which  .s;iys  of  him  that  "something  in  his  mental  constitution  quali/i*^ 
him  admirably  fur  reproducing  the  limpid  simplici^  aud  amiable  garrulity  of  llcrodotm." 

Eieratisohe  Fapyms  aus  den  Kgl.  Museen  sn  Sarlio,  hzsg.  Ton  der  Generalverwaltung 
Berlin.— Homwl,  F,  Der  fiftbylonisebe  Ucqming  der  SAgypfcisohea  Cuitur.  Miinchen, 
1892. 

0 

Jaootin,  Carte  top<^aphiqae  de  rEg3mte.  Paris,  1869.  —  St.  John,  E^pt  and  Xubia. 
London,  1845u — JobiiMm,  T.  £.,  Egvptun  Seisnoe  froni  the  Monamemts  aand  Andsni 
Books.  Loiidoa,lW2 — loinwd,  ITF^  DeMriptioa  d«  I'figypte.  Bui%  180O. 

Kayver,  F.,  Ae^'pten  einst  nnd  jetzt.  Frieburg,  1879,  2nd  etl  —  Kenriok,  J.,  Ancient 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  London,  1850,  2  vols.  —  Kn&inek*Bsedlo,  I.,  Catalogo  di 
antichita  egizie.  Torino,  1895.  —  Krall,  J.,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  alten  Aegvptens,  in 
Sitzber.  d.  Wiener  Ac.tii  I  W;.,  Wien,  1890;  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Blennyor  und 
liubier.  Wien,  188b.  —  Krummel,  L.,  Die  Religion  der  alten  Aegypter.  Heidelberg,  l£tt>3. 

Lassus,  L'Art  dgyptien.  Paris,  1808.  —  I*aurent,  F..  ]£tude8  sur  I'histoire de  I'hu  n  in;!)?. 
Paris,  1865,  18  vols.  —  Lauth,  Aegyptischo  Ciironologie.  Stra««burg,  1877. —  Ijcf^bure, 
L'Importance  dn  n m  chez  les  ^gyptiena  Sphinx,  I;  Le  contreKinarme.  Sphinx,  I; 
Rites  <?gyptiens.  Paris,  ISDO.  —  Lenormant,  F.,  Chaldean  Magic  and  its  f)rigin  and 
Develonmeut.  London,  1877.  —  Lepaius,  K.  R.,  I^'tters  from  Egypt.  London,  1S53; 
Kdnigsbuch  der  alten  Aegypter.  Berlin,  1858;  Das  Totenreich  der  Acgypter.  Leipac,  1842: 
Denkmaler  SOS  Aenpten  and  Aethiopien.  Berlin,  1848-1859, 12  vols.:  Chronologie  der 
Aegypter*  Borlin,  19i8;  Uh«r  einige  BerUhningspaiikle  d«r  Acgypt.,Oric^.  und  BAn. 
Chronologie.  B«rliii  Acad.,  1860 ;  Cher  dio  sw«Ute  A«gypt  Kteigad^iMtiB.  B«rlia  Aad, 

1853. 

Karl  Richard  Lepiius  was  bom  2drd  Deoember,  181(^  ftt  Kanmburg,  Prussia;  died  1 0th 
July,        at  fieiliii.  ftoiesMr  Lepsiiis  was  om  of  the  most  distingniihad  of  ^yptolo* 
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08ts.  In  hia  matiirer  years  lie  had  a  profesaorship  in  Berlin,  itself  a  matter  of  difltinction 
in  that  land  of  scholarship.  He  uiado  excursions  tu  i^gypt  in  an  official  capacity,  and 
fnniliariiied  hiitiHelf  at  first  band  with  the  monuments  and  noords  that  were  his  life  study. 
As  a  writer  Professor  Lepsius  was  lees  di«tinguished  than  some  of  his  confreres  in  tlie  field, 
though  all  that  he  wrote  had,  of  course,  the  stamp  of  the  highest  authority.  Ilia  letters 
from  Kgypt  and  Xubia,  being  of  a  more  popular  charactt-r  than  liis  other  writings,  were 
translat»cl  into  English  and  widely  circulated.  It  must  be  admitted,  howeveri  that  bis 
deeeriptions  of  the  famous  ruins  have  interest  nther  because  they  lefleot  the  opinions  of  a 
^freat  scholar  than  because  of  their  iutrinsic  literary  merit. 

Liebleia,  Aegyptische  Chronologie,  Christiana,  1863 ;  Recherches  sur  la  chrouologia 
¥g3rptienne.  Paris,  1873;  Hieroglyph.  Namenworterbuch.  Leipsic,  1871-1802;  Index 
aJ|ilialH''tiqnt>  do  toua  Irs  mots  contenus  dans  le  livre  des  morts.  Paris,  1875;  Cainniel- 
aegj'ptisk  Religion  populai^rt  fremstillet.  Christiana,  188:3-1885 ;  Handel  und  Sciiillalirt  auf 
demKoten  Meer  in  alten  Zeitcn.  J^-ipsic,  18.s7;  Lc  livre  egv7)tieu  fiue  nion  nom  fleurisse. 
L«ipeio,  1885.— •ZKMret,  V.*  L'ilgypte  aux  temps  des  Pharaoiis.  Paris,  1889;  La  flose 
phaiaohnique.  Fsris,  18D2. 

Mahler,  £d.,  Materialen  zur  Cbronologie  des  alten  Ae|^-ptens  in  Ztechr.,  f iir  ag.  Spr. 
no.  32,  1894. — Mallet,  D.,  Les  premiers  ^tablissements  den  (  ;rec8  en  ^'gypte.  Paris,  1898. 
—  Magrlxl,  Description  topoj^phique  et  historique  d«3  rEg\pt<'.  Paris,  1S95.  (Trans, 
from  Arabic).  —  Maiiette,  Choix  dca  monuments  et  dea  dessins.  Paris,  IdoCi ;  Le  Sdrapeum 
de  Memphis.  Paris,  1857-1866,  9  parta;  Ai>er(,u  de  I  histoire  de  I'ligypte.  Paris,  1864 ;  Noa> 
▼elle  table  d'Abydos.  Paris,  1865 ;  Fouilles  execute  eu  i^^vto,  ea  l^ubie,  et  au  Soudan* 
Tkris,  1867 ;  Abydos  description  dee  fouilles.  Fsiis,  1870-1880^2  vols.;  Catalogue  ^n&nA  dee 
monuments  d'Abydos.  Paris,  1880;  Dend^ra:  description  gdndrale  du  grand  t^-mplo  de 
cette  viUe.  Paris,  1870-1880, 5  vols. ;  Les  papyrus  ^gyptiens  du  m\is4e  Boiaq.  Paris,  1871- 
1873,  3  vols. ;  Karnak,  Etode  historique  et  archdol.  Paris,  1875 ;  Deinri  al-Bahari.  Paris, 
1877;  MfiTiiiMi'Mits  Diver?.  Parb,  1872-lSSri;  Les  Mastahas  de  Pancien  empire,  ed.  by 
G.  ^laspei  o.   I'ai  is,  1862-1886;  Voyage  dans  la  llaute-Egypte.  Paris,  1878  (2nd  ed.,  1893). 

August  Eduunl  Mariettemm  bom  12th  February,  1821,  at  Boulogne;  cliea  18th  January, 
1881,  at  Bulaq.  Ue  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  workers,  and  came  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  the  field  of  Egyptology.  He  early  made  explorations  in  Egypt,  and 
afttr  foimding  the  famous  Museum  at  liulaq  spent  the  remainder  oi  his  life  on  the  ground, 
almost  inoessantlY  occupied  with  explorations  and  with  the  interpretation  of  his  arcoasolog^ 
ieal  finds.  His  first  famous  ezeaTations  were  made  at  Memphis,  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  contury;  later  on  he  rxcavated  the  famous  temple  of  Abydos.  His  publications 
are  very  numerous,  hut  they  aro  chiefly  of  a  scholarly  rather  than  a  ponular  character.  He 
^as  the  highest  authority  on  the  hieratic  form  of  Lgyptiau  writing.  Notwithstanding  the 
technio^  cuaracter  of  much  of  hia  writing,  he  had  a  wide  popular  reputation,  partly  due  to 
his  official  position  as  dirsctor  of  the  Museum  at  Bulaq.  Like  most  Frenchmen,  Mariette 
could  write  in  a  popular  vein  when  he  chose,  and  his  Aperru,  aliove  noted  (translated 
into  English  by  Mua  Magr  Brodrick  under  the  title  of  Outlines  of  Ji.ru:\tnt  £g]fpliaa  History) 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  popular  studies  of  the  subject. 

Martlne,  ITistoire  du  monde  oriental  dans  I'antiquitd.  Paris,  1801.  —  Maapero,  O., 
Du  genre  epistolaire  chez  les  ^gyptiens.  Paris,  1872;  Sur  c^ueiques  papyrus  du  Louvre. 
Paris,  1875;  £tudes  dgyptiennes.  Parnt,  1879-1883;  Histoire  ancienne  des  peuples  da 
rOri^nt.  Paris,  1886,  '1th  ed. ;  L'archdologie  ^fryptienne.  Paris,  1SS7;  Les  coutea  popu- 
laires  de  I'Egj-pte  ancienue.  Paris,  1889;  Les  moniies  royales  de  Deir  et  Hahari.  Paris, 
188J);  Lectures  historiques;  histoire  ancienne;  Egypte,  Assyrie.  Paris,  18^*0;  Histoire 
»ncienne  des  peapJes  de  rOrient  dassique.  Paris,  1895 ;  The  Struggle  of  the  Nat  ion.<i.  Soc* 
Tnm.  Chr.  fciow.  London,  1899;  Etudss  de  niythologie  et  dWfa^ologie  eg>-ptienDe. 
Paris.  1803;  The  Dawn  of  Civilisation.  Soc.  Prom.  Chr.  Know.  London,  1897;  Manual  of 
£gyptiau  Arch^Iogy.  Paris,  1^3;  Lacarri^re  administrative  de  deux  hauts  fonctionnaires 
^^rptiens  vers  la  fin  de  la  III  dynastla,  in  Journal  asiatique,  VoL  XV. 

^mitnn  CainiUe  Chrirlr$  Muspcrn  was  born  at  Paris  21th  June,  184G;  member  of  the  Tn- 
btiuu*^.  formerly  Professor  of  Kj;yptian  Archaeology  and  Etiinology  in  tiie  CuUk^e  de  France^ 
more  recently  Director  of  the  Eq^yptian  Museum  at  Bulaq.  Professor  Maspero  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  living  orientaluts,  and  since  the  death  of  Mariette  Pasha,  whose  work 
he  has  continued  in  Egypt,  he  is  doubtless  the  most  authoritative  of  Freneh  Eg3rptologiRts, 
While  makint^  a  ,'4]x»cialty  of  this  field,  however,  he  has  by  no  means  confined  him.self  I  *  it. 
and  his  brilliant  writings  cover  the  entire  field  of  oriental  antiquity.  While  Professor 
Maspero  is  known  everywhere  to  sehohMTS,  and  recognised  by  them,  as  an  authority  on  the 
topics  of  which  he  treats,  his  fame  as  a  popular  writer  is  stdl  wider.  In  fact  in  this  field 
he,  perhaps,  has  no  peer  among  Egyptologists  and  orientalists,  living  or  dead.  Uis  work 
«Btitl0d  tti  Qngmtt  haa  baen  tia&datod  into  Engliah,  ludar  tha  MIb  of  na  Dmm  qf 
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Cipiliifation,  m  have  also  its  companion  TolumeSi  one  of  which  bears  the  striking  title  «! 
The  iitruij<jle  o  f  the  NaUonSp  but  tnese  more  elaborate  works  in  no  wise  detnusfe  xron  tiw 

importance  and  authority  of  the  brilliant  earlier  Ifi<toirf  du  pfuple  de  V  Orient,  from  which 
we  shall  have  occasiou  to  make  tiumeroun  extracts,  and  which,  for  some  unaccounta> 
ble  reasottt  has  not  hitherto  been  made  acce^ible  to  English  leaden.  Tlie  gift  of  s^le  » 
no  rarity  among  French  liistoriuns,  but  Professor  l^Iaspero  has  it  in  a  dep^c  tintistial  eren 
among  nis  cojupatriots,  and  the  whule  raujje  of  historical  literature  can  siiow  few  •works 
which  conibiiif  (ho  qualities  of  authority  and  readabiene^  in  a  hif,'her  dL'f^rtH3  than  hia. 

Melida,  UistoriA  dd  arte  Egipcio.  Mudrid,  188g.—  M^moiree,  public  par  lea  mem* 
bres  de  la  mission  arch^logique  f  ran9aise  wn  Cure  soos  la  direction  de  Maspero ;  Memoiis 
of  tlie  Ei,'y]it  Exiiloration  Fund.  London.  —  Menard,  L.,  La  vie  privde  de.s  anciens. 
Paris,  1880-188;$,  4  vols. ;  L'imtoire  des  auciens  peuples  de  rOrieut.  Faris,  1883.  These 
works  are  valuable  because  of  their  adniiTable  style.  They  are  the  work  of  one  who 
is  a  writer,  rather  than  an  Eij^yiitologist ;  nevertlieless,  thfv  are  basr^d  on  n  rar,^fnl  study  of 
the  authorities,  aud  tliuy  may  be  turned  to  with  conlidence.  —  Meglin,  i'.,  liistoire  de 
TKgypte.  Paris,  1823. — Meyer,  E.,  Geschichte  des  alten  Aegyptena,  BerliSf  1887;  Ge> 
achichte  des  Alterthoms.  Stuttgartt        etc.,  5  to1&  (in  progress). 

Edvard  Meyer  was  bom  in  1855,  at  Ilambnrg,  Germany :  he  is  at  present  ordinaiy 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  tlio  University  of  ILille,  of  which  university  he  is  also  a 
graduate.  Professor  Mever'n  historical  studies,  from  the  outset,  have  looked  particularly 
to  the  history  of  antiquity.  Quite  early  in  iif»;  he  developed  a  plan  for  writing  a  comprs- 
heu.;ive  history  of  both  oriental  and  classical  antiquity,  and  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
under  the  title  of  Getchichte  des  Allerthuins,  appeared  in  I8cri.  It  is,  in  8onie  regards, 
the  most  valuable  history  of  antiquity  as  yet  written,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  German  scholarship,  with  a  degree  of  condenaatioa  wnr  unnsnal  in  Ger> 
man  works,  and  a  fair  measure  ot  popularity  of  style.  The  first  Tohune  of  T*rofaMflt 
Meyer's  history  deals  solely  with  the  nations  of  the  Orient,  and  it  furnishes  ;  <  rhapethe 
l>est  available  outline  for  the  studies  of  any  one  who  would  undertake  a  full  investigation  of 
Egyptian  history.  Unfortunately  the  work  is  ont  of  print ;  but  a  new  edition  is  promised. 
The  more  extended  work  on  Egyptian  history  was  contributed  to  the  Oi  ken  series. 

Milne,  History  of  Eg>'pt  under  Uuutau  Rule.  London,  IStiU.  —  Minutoli,  Cber  die 
Wiigypt.  Pigments  und  Alaltechnik  der  Alten.  1802.— Molohow,  E.,  Aegypten  nnd  VaU.^ 
tina.  Zurich,  1881. — Mook,  F.,  Aegyptcn's  vormetallische  Zeit.  Wiirzburg,  1880. — 
Morgan,  Fouillesk  Dahschour.  Wien,  1805;  Catalogue  des  monuments  et  inscriptions  do 
ri^gyiite  antique  par  Moru  i  i,  Houriant,  I^^i^rnin,  Jequier  et  Fi  u  sant.  Wien,  1894.  ^Valn» 
able  technical  works.)  —  Miiller,  W.  Max,  >Vho  were  the  Ancient  Ethiopians?  Fhtladek 
phia,  IBM ;  Asien  una  Aegypten  naeh  altae^pptiadien  Denkndileni.  Leipaic,  180S. 

NaviUe,  The  Temple  of  Deir  al-Bahari.  London,  1804 ;  The  Store-city  of  Pithom  and 
the  lioute  of  the  Exodus.  London,  1888.  (Valuable  works  of  an  original  e^qplorer.) — 
Vorovitoh,  L'Eniope  et  Pfgypte.  Fkri%  1886. 

OlliTler-Beauregard,  La  caricature  dgyptienne.  Taris,  I6i)i.  —  Osbarn,  \V  .,  Monu> 
mental  History  of  Egypt  Lcmdim,  1861.  (01  antiqnariaa  interast)— Oslqr,  W.*  EgypL 
London,  1884. 

Palmer,  W.,  Egyptian  Chronicles.  Ix)!idon,  1861,  2  vols.  —  Parsons,  A.  R.,  New  Light 
from  the  Great  Pyramid.  New  York,  1804.  —  Parthey,  L  F.  O.,  Erdkunde  des  alten 
Aepypt^riR.  —  Paturet,  La  condition  juridique  de  la  femme  dans  I'ancienne  EgypCe.  Paris, 
18SC.  —  Pensa,  (i,,  Les  Cultures  de  rKuyi^te.  Paris,  Wj7.  —  Pentaur,  in  Brugsch's  Egypt. 
London,  1881,  2  vols.  (The  work  ascribed  to  Pentaur  is  »  poem  describing  the  e:q>loits  of 
Ramses  TI,  like  the  BaOte  of  Kadeth»  Pentaur,  however,  is  not  the  author  of  it,  bat 
merely  the  transcriber  of  one  copy  of  this  poem.  See  p.  212.)  — Perring,  L  S.,  Pyramids  of 
Gi^eh.  lx)ndon,  18.i9-1812,  i  '\oh.  —  Perrot  and  Chlpies,  Histoire  de  I'art  dans  do 
Tantiquiui.  Paris,  1881-1880.  (The  series  of  works  on  ancient  art  by  these  Fieneh  anithon 
con.stitute-^  one  of  the  most  important  contri^'itTo-T^  tn.  the  ."iubject  ever  written.  The  works 
are  aaieH-sible  in  an  English  translation.)  —  Petiie.  W.  M.  F..  A  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  3w\'lth  Dynasty.  London.  1804;  Inductive  Metrolocrv.  London.  1877; 
Flans,  Descriptions,  and  Theories.  ].iondon,  1880;  The  Pyramids  and  Tenuples  of  Gizeh. 
1x)ndon,  1683;  Tanis  I.  London,  1885;  Tanis  II,  Nebeslieh  ftnd  Defenueh.  London,  1887; 
Kaukratis  I.  London,  18S6;  Racial  Portraits,  190  Photographs  from  the  Egyptian  >fnnTi- 
meuts.  Ix>ndon,  1888;  Historical  Scarabs.  London.  1889;  Hawara,  Biabmu,  and  Ansinoe. 
London,  1880;  Kahun,  Ouroh.  and  Hawara.  London,  1800;  Tell  el  Hesy  (Lachish). 
London,  1801;  Ten  Years'  l>iggingB.    London,  1882}  TelM-Amarna.    LoadoQp  189is 
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Egyptian  Tales.  London,  1894-1885;  Egyptian  Decorative  Art  London,  1895;  Syria  anii 
Egypt  6om  the  Tdl-el^Ainama  letters.  London,  1808. 

Professor  W.  M.  Flimlers  Petrie  was  born  in  1853  at  Charlton,  Enjjland;  D.C.L.  Oxford, 
1893;  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  1895;  he  is  at  present  rrofessor  of  Egyptology  in  University  Col- 
le^,  London.  l*rofessor  Petrie  is  iwrhaps  more  widely  known  to  the  public  at  larpii  than 
any  other  living  Egyptologist.  Thougli  still  a  comparatively  ynung  man,  he  hjus  (Unvoted 
more  than  twenty  years  to  almost  continuous  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ef^ypt. 
From  the  very  outset  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  discoverer  of  buried  cities,  which  his  sul> 
seqaent  exertions  have  amply  sttstauied.  JE^fessor  Petrie  comes  naturally  by  the  instincts 
of  the  explorer,  as  he  is  a  gnuidson  of  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  who  was  cekbrated  for 
his  explorations  of  the  Australian  coast  at  the  l)(  .,'inillng  of  tlie  nim'teenth  century.  The 
recitals  of  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Australia  are  not  more  fascinating  or  more  manrellous 
than  the  narratives  Professor  Petrie  has  been  enabled  to  give  of  the  long  lost  and  long  fo^ 
gotten  mysteries  of  Eg\'pt. 

Piehl,  Deux  dees-st  s  egyi>tienne8  (in  Melanges  de  Ilarlez).  Leiden;  Inscriptions  hi^ro- 
glyphiques  recueiUies  en  Europe  et  en  Egvpte.  Ld|«&B»  i896b— Pobtof  B.  S.,  Cities  d 
Egypt.  London,  1882 ;  Egypt^  London,  1881. 

Rawlinson,  G.,  Egypt  and  Babylon.  London,  1885 ;  Ancient  Egjrpt.  London,  1887 ; 
History  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Loudon,  Ibdl,  2  vols.  (Canon  llawliusou's  works  on  Egypt 
were  perliaps  written  to  round  oat  his  series  of  oriental  histories.  They  are  of  course 
based  i)n  the  authorities,  and  are  at  once  dep«'ndable  and  entertaining.)  —  Regaldi,  L'Egitto 
antico.  Firenze,  1882. — Renouf,  P.  le  Page,  The  Book  of  the  Dead  in  Proc.  Soc.  BibL  Arch., 
VoL  XI,  18&4-1896 ;  Leetoxes  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion.  London,  1880.  (These 
works,  written  bj  the  Mwoessor  of  Dr.  Bireh.  and  the  pcedeoessor  of  Dr.  Budge  as  Keeper  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  at  the  Britim  Husenm,  have,  of  course,  the  fullest 
authority.  The  religious  phases  of  oriental  archa'ology  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
author,  and  his  writings  are  coniiaed  to  this  field  and  the  field  of  pmlology.)  — Reynier,  L., 
State  of  E^ypt  after  the  Battle  of  Heliopolis.  London,  1802 ;  De  I'Egypte  nms  la  domination 
des  Komains.  Paris,  1807.  —  Revillout,  Lettressur  les  monnaies  i^gypUennes.  Paris,  1895; 
Melange  sur  la  metrologie,  r6con.  polit  et  I'histoire  de  Tancienne  Egypte.  Paris,  1895. 
—  Riegl,  Zur  Frage  des  Nachlebens  der  altaegyptischen  Kunst  in  der  spatern  Antike. 
— Robinson,  C.  8.,  Pharaoh  of  the  Bondatre  and  Exodus.  New  Yorl^  1887*— »Roblov, 
F.,  La  religion  de  I'ancienne  E^rn>te  et  les  influences  ^trangires.  Paris,  1888.  —  Roselllni, 
I  monumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  deUa  Nubia.  Pisa,  1832-1814.  (The  work  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  pupils  of  Cbampollion  still  has  interest  and  value,  though  necessarily  antiquated  in 
many  regards.)  — Rongitf,  E.  de,  Recherches  snr  lee  monnments  qu'on  pent  attrwner  anx 
six  premieres  dynasties  de  Mandthon.  Paris,  1866;  Etudes  sur  divers  monuments  du  rJ-gne 
de  Tutmes  Ill.'ddcouverts  a  Thebes  par  E.  Mariette.  Paris,  1861 ;  Gdographie  ancienne  de 
la  Basse-E^^te.  Paris,  1890.  (The  name  of  De  Rougd  ia  parmanently  associated  ^th 
the  theory  that  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  derived  from  an  earlv  form  of  the  Egyptian 
hieratic  writing.  The  original  paper  in  which  De  Rougd  advanced  this  theory  was  accident- 
ally destroyed,  and  the  theory  did  not  gain  prominence  until  after  the  death  of  tlw  autfiar. 
Its  correctness  ia  still  in  doubt,  though  it  has  able  champions.) 

Salvollnl,  F.,  Campsgne  de  Ramses  le  Grand  contre  les  Scheta.  Paris,  1835.  (The 
work  of  another  famous  pupil  of  Champollion,  and  innovator  in  Egyptology.)  —  Sayoo, 
A.  H.,  Eg^-pt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus.  London,  1895;  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East» 
London,  1844;  Records  of  the  Past.  —  Schack-Sohaokenbnrg,  Aegyptolische  Studien. 

1894  Sohiaparelll,  II  libro  dei  f  unerali  de  antichi  Egiziani.    Torino,  1890.  —  Bohmldt,  O. 

r  .  A  Self-verifying  Chronological  History  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Cincinnati,  1889.  —  Schwelnp 
furth,  Der  Moerissee  nach  den  neuesten  Forschungen.  In  Petermaun's  MitteiL  1893.— 
SetliA,  Untersoehungen  cur  Gesohiohte  nnd  AHerttramskmide  Aegyptena.  Leipsie,  190<^ 
3  parts  (in  progress).  —  Syl^estre  de  Saoy,  Abd-al-latif,  translatea  by  Sacy.    Paris,  1810, 
3  vols.  —  Simaiki,  A.  A.,  La  province  romaine  d'Egypte.   Paris,  1892.  —  Sbarpe,  The  Chro- 
nology and  Geography  of  Ancient  Egypt.    Lmidon,  1849 ;  History  of  Egypt  to  Arab  Con- 
quests   London,  1876,  2  vols.    (Works  that  are  out  of  date,  though  still  having  considerable 
ralue,  particularly  for  the  later  period  of  Egyjitian  history;  most  entertainingly  written.)  — 
Smith,  P.,  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Elast  from  Earliest  Times  to  Conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  London,  1871.  —  Smyth,       Piazzi,  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid. 
London,  18M.  —  Bpiegelberg,  W.,  Stnoien  som  Beehtswesen  dee  Fharaonenreienes  der 
Dynastie  XVIH-XXI.    Hanover,  1892;  Rechnungen  aus  der  Zeit  Setis  T.  Strassburg, 
1896;  Znr  Geographie  des  alten  Aegyptens  by  Diimichcn.    Ed.  by  Spiegelberg.  Leipsie, 
18M ;  Die  Nov^e  im  alten  Aegypten.  Strassburg,  1898 ;  Arbeitcr  und  Arbeitcrbewegung  im 
nuuMoenreiGh  nntar  den  Bamsiiidwi.  Stiasabuin^  1889;  Die  erste  firwShiittBg  Umm  in 
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eincin  acpryptischcD  Text.  Berlin  Acad.,  1806. —  Stangen,  Acgypten.  Lei psic,  1882. —  Steb* 
dorff.  ,\f  „'>i»U'n  und  iiiykenische  Cultiir.  I^rlin,  Ibii'J;  Gral)fuiKif  des  niittleren  R»?icheain 
d«'ii  kj;l.  Mii.seen  zu  lierlin;  Zur  (ieschichte  der  Hyksos.  Leipzig,  1894;  Zur  <ie>chichte  der 
XI  Dyna-stie  in  ZUciir.  fiir  Aegypt.  Spr.  no.  33.  1895;  Bliituzeit  des  Pharaoneureiches. 
BioK'fifld,  1900.  —  Strabo,  The  Geognipliy  of  Strabo.  (Strabo  was  one  of  the  greater 
geographere  of  antiquity.  A  somewhat  extended  reference  to  his  work  has  he*:n  ma>ie 
already,  and  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  it  in  a  later  hook.)  —  Strauss,  V.  von  Torner, 
Der  altaegyptische  Gotterglaube.  Heidelberg,  1S90,  2  parts.  —  Btucken,  Ed.  Die  Antral- 
mythen  der  Hebriier,  Babylouicr  und  Aegypter.  Ijeip.sic. 

Tiele,  Ilistoire  comparde  des  anciennes  religions  et  des  peunles  sdmitiques.    Paris,  1883. 

—  Tomkins,  H.  G.,  Campaign  of  Ramses  II  again-st  the  Kadesh  on  Orontes.    London,  1883. 

—  Torr.  Cecil,  Memphis  and  Mycemu  and  Exatninatiun  of  Egyptian  Chronology  and  its 
Application  to  the  Early  History  of  Greece.  Cambridge.  —  Tylor  and  Somers  Clarke,  The 
Tomb  of  Sebeknekht.  London.' — Tylor  and  I*.  Oriffltb,  The  tomb  of  el-Paheri  at  El-Kab. 
London. 

Valbnena,  R.  F.,  Eginto  y  Asiria  resucitados.  Madrid,  1895.  —  Vise,  R.W.,  Operations 
carried  on  at  the  Pyramios  of  Gizeh  in  1837.    London,  1840-1842,  3  vols. 

Wallis,  H.,  Egyptian  Chemic  Art.  London,  1900,  —  Watklns,  I.  W.,  Popular  History 
of  Egypt.  London,  1886.  —  Watson,  G.  H.,  Art  and  Antiquities  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Lon- 
don, 1843.  —  Wendel,  History  of  Egypt.  New  York,  1890. — Wessley,  Studien  iiber  dss 
Verhiiltniss  des  griochischen  zum  aegyptischen  Rechtim  Lagidenreich.  I^ipsic,  1891.— 
Wiedemann,  A.,  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Lon- 
don, 1895;  Aegyptische  Geschichte.  Gotha,  1884;  Geschichte  von  Altaeg>'pten.  Coin  and 
Stutt^rt,  1891;  Die  Religion  der  alten  Aegypter.  Miinchen,  1890,  and  Engl,  translation; 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  London,  1897;  Zum  Tierkult  der  alten  Aegypter. 
Leiden  (In  Mdlanges  Ch.  de  liarlez).  (Admirable  works  combining  authoritative  treat- 
ment with  relatively  popular  presentation.) — Wiloken,  N.,  Griechische  Ostraca  aiu 
Agypten  und  Nubien.  1899,  2  vols.  —  Wilkinson,  Sir  (J.,  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians.  Ixindon,  18.~>4,  2  vols.;  The  Egyptians  in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs.  London, 
1857 ;  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.    London,  1878,  3  voU. 

Sir  John  Gantner  Wilkinson  was  born  in  171)7  at  Hardendale,  Westmoreland;  died  Octo 
bcr,  1875.  Whoever  would  know  the  Egyptian  as  he  was  and  become  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  everyday  life,  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  Wilkin-son.  His 
Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  has  been  from  the  day  of  its  publication  the  chief 
source  of  information  on  this  subject^  Wilkinson  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the  field  of 
Egyptian  exploration  at  a  time  wlien  the  subject  was  new,  and  he  at  once  made  the  field  of 
manners  ana  customs  of  the  Eg^^tians  peculiarly  his  own.  He  travelled  extensively,  and 
lived  for  long  periods  continuously  in  EgyTit,  studying  all  accessible  monuments  of  this  mar- 
vellous people,  with  the  result  that  he  was  able  in  the  end  to  reproduce  the  story  of  life  in 
ancient  Egyjit  with  something  not  very  far  removed  from  the  distinctness  of  an  eye-witness. 

Wilson,  Sir  W.,-  Egypt  of  the  Past.    London,  1S81.  — Woltmann  and  Woermann, 
History  of  Painting.   London,  1880,  2  vols.    (One  of  the  most  authoritative  works  on 
ancient  art.) 

Toung,  T.,  Account  of  Recent  Discoveries  in  Hieroglyphics.  London,  1823.  (Refer 
ence  to  Young's  connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  will  be 
found  in  Book  11,  Chapter  IH.) 

Zincke,  E.  B.,  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khedives.    London,  1873. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  BABYLONU 

AND  ASSYRIA 

BASED  CHBFLT  UPOK  THE  POLLOWINO  AUTHOBtTBS 

E.  BABELON,  E.  A.  W ALLIS  BUDGE*  F.  DELITZ8CH,  JOSEPH  HAL£VT,  A.  E.  L. 

HEEBEN,  H.  V.  HILPRECHT,  F.  HOMMEL,  L.  W.  KING,  A.  H.  LAYAED^ 
F.  LENORMANT,  G.  C.  C.  MASPEKO,  JOACHIM  MF.XANT.  KOUARD 
MEYER,  J.  OPPERT,  J.  P.  PETERS,  HUGO  RADAU,  HENRY 
BAWLINSON,  R,  W.  ROGERS,  A.  H.  SAYCE,  E.  SCHRADEB, 
C.  p.  TIELE,  U.  WmCKLER,  A.  WIEDEMANN 

TOOKT8KR  WITH  AJf  K68AT  OX 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  BABYLONIA  WITH  OTHER  SEMITIC 

COUNTRIES 

BT 

JOSEPH  HALfiVT 

WnH  ADDITIONAL  CITATIONB  FROM 

CLAUDIUS  ^LIANTS,  C.  J.  BALL,  G.  A.  BARTON,  O.  BERTIN,  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 
P.  E.  BOi  i  A,  i>.  G.  BRINTON.  EUGENE  BURNOUF,  I8AAC  FRESTON  CORY, 
MICHAEL  J.  0£  GOEJE,  DiODORUS  SICULUS,  ADOLF  ERMAN.  E.  FLAN- 
DBIN,  6.  K.  C.  GERLAND,  G.  &  G00D8PEED,  G.  F.  GBOTEFENO. 
L  6UIDI,  H.  GUNKEL,  HERODOTUS,  EDWARD  HmCKS,  MORRIS 
JA8TR0W,  P.  JENSEN,  ALFRED  JEREMIAfi^  C.  H.  W.  JOHNS^ 
a  JOHNSTON,  FLATIUS  JOSBPHUBb  A.  H.  EEANE, 
A.  VON  KREMER,  CHRISTIAN  LASSEN, 
J.  F.  McCURDY,  M.  MONTGOMERY,  J.  P.  MAHAEFY,  J.  DE  MORGAN,  G.  NAGEL, 
THEODOR  NOLDEKE,  W.  (i.  PALGRAVE,  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  T.  G. 
PINCHES,  PLINY  MAJOR.  QUINTU8  CURTIUS,  H.  RASSAM,  GEO  RAW- 
LINSON,  KARL  RITTER.  G.  C.  E.  DE  SARZEC,  V.  SCHEIL,  iN  ATUAN 
SCHMIDT,  GEORGE  SMITH,  C.  JULIUS  SOLINUS,  ALOYS 
SPRENGER,  B.  STADE,  STRABO*  W.  H.  FOX  TALBOT, 
6.  WEBER,  J.  GARDNER  WILKINSON,  HENRY 

.  SUTTH  Wnxi  AMS,  W.  WRIGHT 
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Inqratitttdb  in  masses,  as  in  individuals,  is  very  apt  to  be  the  reward 
of  great  benefactors.  Egypt,  taciturn,  proud,  and  self-contained,  was 
nspeoted  and  admired  by  all  her  neighbours,  while  Greece  and  Judea, 
1]ie  ffhining  beacons  of  Mediterranean  civilisation,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  morals  and  science,  have  had  the  mortific  ation  of  receiving  ineffaceable 
stigmas.  In  the  popular  language  of  our  own  day,  "Greek  and  "Jew" 
are  snoh  offensive  sobitqneto  that  the  descendants  of  these  two  glorious 
races  seek  to  avoid  the  ose  of  those  names  when  dMoribing  their  oiiguis. 

Bali\  Ionia,  after  her  conquest  and  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  tlie 
world,  although  she  was  vastly  superior  to  her  destroyers,  did  not  escape  this 
little-deserved  fate.  To  the  contemporaries  of  her  fall,  Babylon  is  only  the 
city  of  courtesans  and  insipid  mi^c;  nevertheless,  in  the  days  or  hfer 
strength,  she  ruled  the  barbarian  world  that  surrounded  her  by  other 
means  than  naked  flesh  and  empty  formulas  of  incantatif^n.  For  thousands 
of  years  she  shone  with  an  unparaJleled  brilliancy,  and  iUuminated  with  her 
vivifying  rays  the  rude  peoples  with  which  she  was  in  contact.  Her  influence 
left  indtuible  traces  even  on  the  civilisations  of  western  Asia  and  of  the  Greek 
world,  partly  through  the  agency  of  the  PhcRnicians  and  Aramaeans.  And 
if  her  disappcurance  caused  no  disturbance  in  the  march  of  progress,  it  is 
because  her  mission  was  fulfilled  long  before  the  epoch  of  her  decline.  From 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  plundered  Babvlon  gradually  decayed  $  on  Ihe  arrival 
of  Alexander  she  was  already  three-fourths  in  ruins.  The  war  of  the  Dia- 
dochi  and  the  advent  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  completed  her  entombment. 
l!here  was  none  to  assume  her  moral  heritage  at  that  time,  for  the  heir  had 
abeady  taken  all  that  was  predons  and  truly  imperishable. 

A  truly  intellectual  culture  is  manifested  in  the  possession  of  a  form  of 
writing.  The  rxistonre  of  it  in  Babylon  is  proved  by  documents  that  go 
back  to  the  fifth  millfMimum  B.C.  The  letters  consist  as  yet  of  linear  strokes 
representing  certain  parts  of  the  human  body,  various  kinds  of  animals, 
plants,  and  natural  or  manufactured  objects.  It  was  not  until  later  that 
these  strokes  assumed  the  wedge  form  that  has  caused  the  name  "cunei- 
form" system  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  primitive  characters  are  few  in 
number — about  fifteen — and  are  joined  with  one  another  to  form  a  syllabary 
Unt  is  both  ideographio  and  phonetic. 
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The  intrinsic  nature  of  these  values  is  a  strikiuj]:  proof  of  the  Semitic 
origin  of  the  system,  and  completely  refutes  the  hypoihesu  of  the  earlier 
decipherers  that  there  existed  on  Babylonian  soil  prior  to  the  Semites  an 
alien  race  called  "Suraerian"  or  "Aeoadian,"  from  whom  came  the  cunei- 
form characters,  as  well  as  the  entire  Semitic  civilisation  of  Babylonia.  Sii  h 
syllables  as  o^,  "father";  an,  "god";  elj  *'pure,  bright";  en,  "lord";  ml, 
**servant,  woman";  "high";  t*9,  "ti-ee,  wood";  ul,  "past";  mu,  "name'*; 
rat,  "canal";  saq,  "summit,  head";  rig,  "plant,  green  leaf»"  etc.,  are  taken 
from  fundamental  Semitic  words  of  the  Babylonian  language,  wliich,  except 
for  slight  variations,  was  also  that  of  Elam  and  Assyria.  Nowhere,  and  at 
no  period  of  their  existence,  is  any  linguistic  modificatioa  noticed  which 
oould  be  attributed  to  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  elements 

Without  risk  of  being'  accused  of  exag-i^eration,  we  may  place  the  bci^in- 
nings  of  writing  in  the  sixth,  or  even  in  the  seventh,  millennium  before  our 
era;  and  yet  the  Babylonian  languiige  has  the  worn  and  ^jiiouetically  impov- 
eriflhed  character  which  it  always  preserved  in  comparison  with  its  sister 
languages.  This  is  an  astonishing  phenomenon,  and  gives  an  i<lea  of  the 
extreme  antiquity,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  Semites  in  Babylonia,  hut 
of  the  development  of  the  great  civilisation  of  which  they  were  the  creators. 

For,  after  the  appearance  of  the  written  documents  on  stone  and  on  cUjr 
tablets,  we  meet  wlUi  a  most  remarkable  ancient  civilisation:  monarchicu 
institutions,  communal  organisations,  flourishing  agriculture,  systematic  canal- 
isation, metal  working,  proprietorship  of  land,  extensive  cominen-ial  transi- 
tions, fixed  taxes,  the  establishment  of  goveiuursi  iu  subject  couuinus.  With 
regard  to  science,  astronomy  was  cultiyated  and  there  were  observatories  for 
the  study  of  the  movements  of  the  stars  and  the  eclipses.  The  Babylonians 
had  the  divisions  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day;  tliey  fixed  weitrhls 
and  measures,  and  calculated  square  and  cube  root.s.  A  rational  cla.s3ihca- 
tion  facilitated  the  knowledge  of  botany  and  zoology.  Dynastic  lists  were 
drawn  np  with  care,  in  which  the  principal  historical  events  of  the  reigns 
were  recorded.  Finally,  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  nation  were  satisfied  by  a 
vast  mythological  system  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  and  on  the  basis 
of  which  innumerable  epic  tales  wore  developed.  Among  these  the  stories 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge,  the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades,  the 
adventures  of  Gilgames  and  Etanna,  etc.,  rank  among  the  most  beantifol 
products  of  the  poetic  imagination  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  fetichistie  niysti- 
oism  of  prehistoric  times  was  tran^iformed  into  a  learned  magic,  which  was 
combined  with  religions  and  moral  elements*  and  claimed  to  oe  based  upon 
miraculous  facts  that  had.  li  vever,  been  proved  by  experience. 

A  Babylonian  furnished  with  these  elements  of  intellectual  cidture  must, 
in  spite  of  his  superstitions  and  the  real  gaps  in  his  knowledge,  have  se«'med 
a  superior  being  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  which  liad  the  same  racial 
inatincts,  bnt  whose  devel<n>ment  was  still  embryonic  and  had  taken  place 
nnder  totally  different  cCNDiutiona.  It  is  nothing  astonishing,  then,  that  the 
most  capable  of  these  semi-savages  hastened  to  adopt,  in  different  degree*?, 
a  large  part  of  the  Babylonian  civilisation,  the  advantages  of  which  they  had 
learned  to  appreciate.  As  usual,  it  is  the  apparent  and  material  aide  that 
was  accepted  first ;  after  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian 
mode  of  life,  thosn  pe  oples  were  captivated  l)v  tlie  religious  conceptions 
and  the  ptnv(  rfui  attraction  of  the  legends  and  the  magic.  All  tlm 
siuwly  filtered  into  tiiu  mind  of  the  other  Semitic  peoples,  and  became  so 
well  embodied  there  that  some  centuries  later  it  formed  an  integral  part  of 
their  national  substance,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been  poerible  to 
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disentangle  their  true  origin  only  by  means  of  an  ardnouB  research  which 

has  not  yet  said  the  last  word. 

The  exttiUbiou  of  Babylouiau  civilisation  beyond  its  primitive  cradle  had 
its  greatest  strength  daring  the  glorioiis  reign  of  Sargon  I,  the  first  monarch 
known  to  have  made  military  expeditions  into  the  countries  of  the  west. 
We  shall  have,  thent  to  oonsiaer,  first,  the  pre-Sargonio,  second,  the  postwar- 
gonic,  epoclis. 

Before  the  reigfn  of  Saigon,  abont  thirty-eight  hundred  years  before  our 
otmimon  era,  Babylonia  had  succeeded  in  forming  itself  into  a  nation^  body« 
having  the  same  manners,  speakinL^  the  samo  language,  and  using  the  same 
alphabet.  No  alien  people  broke  into  this  unity  of  race  and  genius,  which 
included  on  its  eastern  side  the  inhabitants  of  the  EiuuuLic  piaiu^  £urming 
a  simple  annex  to  Babylonia  on  tiiat  side  of  the  Ti^fris.  The  great  excess 
of  population  flowed  into  the  fertile  plains  extending  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Zagros,  and  founded  the  little  kingdoms  of 
Suti,  Lulubi,  Namar,  and  with  greater  success  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  vbioh  during  the  years  of  its  prosperity  became  the  most  powerful 
military  state  of  the  oriental  world. 

These  very  ancient  colonies  were  often  in  conflict  with  the  mother 
country,  and  Assyria  even  succeeded  in  imposing  its  iron  yoke  for  several 
generations ;  but,  save  for  Sennacherib's  moment  of  violent  passion.  Baby- 
lonia remained  for  all  of  them  a  centre  of  light  and  of  religious  mystery. 
The  Babylonian  divinities  have  their  temples  and  serve  as  types  for  various 
localisations.  In  Assyria,  especially,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela, 
Ishtar  of  Kidmur,  etc.,  are  worshipped.  The  Babylooian  origin  is  perpetu- 
ated  in  the  new  capital  Ninua  (Nineveh),  which  is  the  name  of  a  looalfty  of 
Babylonia,  while  tlie  ancient  capital  Asshur  recalls  tibie  name  of  the  most 
ancient  god  of  the  Babylonian  epic  of  creation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  different 
languages  Babylonian  influence  could  not  penetrate  so  completely.  In  the 
south  roe  numerous  Aramaan  tribes  persisted  in  their  nomadic  state;  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  east  the  Susio-Amardians,  in  the  north  the 
Vannians  and  the  Mitannians,  wliile  accepting  Babylonian  civilisation,  use 
along  with  the  ordinary  Babylonian  syllabary  a  more  limited  one  for  writing 
their  own  languages.  Traces  of  Assyrian  influences  in  ancient  epochs  haye 
been  proved  in  Cappadocia,  wliich  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  tlM  kingdom 
of  Assyria.  But  the  most  important  and  most  enduring  influence  manifests 
itself  in  the  Semitic  region  of  the  extreme  west,  in  Syrio-Fhcenicia  and  in 
Palestine. 

Through  the  discovery  of  the  tablets  of  Tel-el- Amama,  wHch  date  from 

the  reigns  of  Araenhotep  III  and  Amenhotep  IV,  it  was  learned  with 
astonishment  tliiit  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  our  era,  Babylonian  was 
the  diplomatic  language,  not  only  of  the  western  Semites,  but  also  of  the 
Bovereigns  of  Egypt.  Syria  and  Phcenicia  then  formed  a  vBSsal  province  of 
the  Pharaohs,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  conquests  of  Tehutimes  III ;  the 
use  of  Egyptian  writing,  or  at  least  of  the  special  Assyrian  type,  was  to  be 
expected  there,  but  it  is  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  the  Babylonian  dialect,  that 
we  find  in  use.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  extension  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  was  due  to  an  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  Babylonians  at 
an  extremely  early  period,  when  Assyria  was  still  too  feeble  to  bar  tlie  way 
to  the  country  of  its  origin.  History  shows  the*truth  of  this,  for  it  tells  us 
that  Sargon  I  spent  three  years  in  S^ria,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of 
it;  in  one  of  his  maritime  expeditions  he  even  crossed  to  the  Island  ol 
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Cyprns  anrl  took  possession.  It  is  probable  that  this  vassalage  of  S}-ria  to 
iJabyionui  underwent  frequent  reactions  and  interruptions  of  continuity,  due 
in  great  part  to  the  policy  of  Egypt,  which  was  seeking  an  outlet  to  the 
noxth.  The  plan  of  thwarting  the  covetoiuness  of  the  Pharaohs  for  this 
province,  if  not  of  simply  annexing  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  great  empire 
jf  the  East,  was  carried  out  by  Sargon  I  in  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  success 
of  which  is  recorded  in  the  account  of  the  haruspices  [Tablet  of  Omens]. 
His  son  Naram-Sin,  according  to  the  same  documents,  likewise  invaded  Egypt 
and  killed  its  king,  whose  name  has  unfortunately  disappeared  on  account 
of  the  breaking  of  the  tablet.  Ecn^-pt,  intimidated,  made  no  hostile  moii-e- 
ment  for  several  centuries,  wliicli  uiuloubtedlv  strenq-thened  the  Babylonian 
authority  in  Syria  under  ail  the  dyuasties  liiut  iiuccessively  occupied  the 
thnme  in  the  capital  of  Chaldea. 

In  the  age  of  Abraham,  when  Elam  exercised  supremacy  over  Babylonia, 
the  king  of  the  latter  country,  Kluimmurabi,  tlie  Araraphel  of  Genesis,  figures 
among  the  kings  who  had  accompanied  the  Elamite  suzerain  in  his  expedition 
against  several  tribes  of  eastern  and  sontfaem  Palestine  (Gen.  xiv.)-  Seven 
centuries  later  the  Egyptian  functionaries  of  Syrio-Phcenicia  correqmnd  in 
Babylonian  with  the  court  of  Thebes.  This  province  had  been  conquered  a 
half-century  before  by  Tehutimes  III ;  and  the  Egyptian  supremacy  left  its 
trace  in  the  invention  of  the  Phti^nician  alphai>et,  which  marks  the  decision 
to  break  with  Babylonian  sympathies  in  &vour  of  the  intellectual  culture  of 
Egypt,  of  which  the  city  of  Byblus  was  to  be  the  principal  centre. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  furninhed  the  occasion  tor  this  decision.  In 
this  city,  where  mystic  tendencies  seem  to  have  prevailed  over  the  desire  for 
the  riches  that  navigation  and  commerce  bring,  a  local  goddess  was  wo^ 
shipped,  called  Baal-Gebal,  "  Lady  of  Byblus,**  who  represented  one  of  the 
numerous  Sp!nitic  goddesses  known  under  tlio  name  of  Baalat  or  Belit.  She 
was  identihud  witli  the  great  Kgyptian  goddess  Isis,  and  the  myth  of  Osiris 
was  attached  to  the  shore  of  this  city  to  such  an  extent  that  the  priesthood 
of  Byblus  was  believed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  true  meaning  of  these  mys- 
teries. At  the  bottom  of  this  process  was  the  desire  of  finding  a  ground  of 
agreement  for  all  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  civilised  nations  of  tlie  age. 
In  the  matter  of  religion,  as  in  the  arts  and  industry,  the  role  of  the  FhcBni- 
oians  consiated  in  serving  as  intermediaries,  as  sealous  apostles  who  saw  the 
advantage  of  being  useful  to  the  barbarians  after  having  obtained  pvofit  from 
them,  and  hoped  to  profit  further  in  the  future. 

So,  after  tliis  reconcilement  witli  tlie  Ecrrptian  religion,  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  articles  to  tlie  valley  of  the  isile,  or  of  imitations  of  Egyptian 
art,  which  was  so  strongly  marked  with  a  religious  stamp,  could  develop  in- 
definitely in  all  the  Mediterranean  regions  and  contribute  to  the  pro8j)erity 
of  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  So,  after  the  fourteenth  century 
before  the  common  era,  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  had  barred  the 
wa^  for  the  extension  of  Babylonian  writing  into  the  European  world.  The 
ancient  spiritual  legacy  of  Babylonia's  thousand  years  of  domination,  a  nat- 
ural product  of  the  Semitic  genius,  was  too  strongly  anchored  in  Syrio-Phoe- 
nicia  to  be  totally  eclipsed,  or  even  to  descend  to  an  inferior  rank  under  the 
pressure  of  Egyptian  induence. 

Eg3rpt,  with  its  language  deprived  of  all  outlet  and  with  its  essentially 
funereal  mythology,  was  incapable  of  producing  a  movement  of  renaissance 
in  foreign  peoples.  The '  spiritual  condition  remained  without  notable 
change,  but,  direct  contact  with  Babylonia  having  become  more  difficult,  the 
Phoenioians  were  obliged  to  record  in  their  own  language  their  ancestral  and 
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divine  traditions,  in  which  the  miiversal  elements  leceived  from  Babylonia 

always  remained  preponderant. 

Of  PhcBnician  literature  nothing  is  known  in  the  original  language,  but 
some  oosmogontc  data  taken  from  ^e  book  of  Sanchoniatbon  by  PMo  of 
Byblas  reflect  myths  that  can  have  been  produced  only  on  the  soil  of  Babylon, 
although  the  Philhellenic  author  is  unable  to  ititor])ret  them  with  exactness. 
The  primordial  couple  of  chaos,  Apason  and  Tomoth,  are  in  reality  the 
Babylonian  Uiviuities  prior  to  the  creutioii :  Apsu,  "  ocean,  abyss,"  and  Tia- 
matt  Bea**;  but  Philo^  carried  away  by  Neoplatonio  doctrine  and  oonfonnd- 
ing  similar  consonants,  attributes  to  Apason  the  meaning  of  "desire,"  and 
seems  to  discern  in  Tiamat  the  divinity  Mot,  **  death,"  symbolical  of  matter. 
Another  goddess,  Chosartes,  recalls  the  consort  of  Asshur,  Kishar,  of  cosmo- 
gonio  diaracter.  On  the  Syrio-PhcBniciao  monuments  we  often  rmd  tbe  name 
of  the  goddess  Anath,  beaxing  tbe  title  of  force  of  life  or  of  the  living,"  bnt 
the  masculine  consort  is  not  met  vnih.  The  Babylonian  inscriptions  fill  the 
gap  by  very  frequently  furnishing  the  couple  Ann  and  An;itn.  Philistia 
woi*sliipped  principaiU^  the  ichtliyomorphous  goil  Dagou,  wiio  is  no  other 
than  the  Babylonian  iJagann,  associated  with  Ann. 

Among  other  divine  personages  we  note  in  the  first  place  Tammuz,  con- 
sort of  Astarte,  who  was  slain  by  a  boar  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  His 
death  was  mourned  for  a  month  each  year,  and  liis  resurrection  was  later 
oelebrated  with  frenxied  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  myth  of  nature,  sym- 
bolical of  the  passiug  of  summer  and  metaphorically  of  that  of  ardent  and 
passionate  youth,  has  as  its  basis  the  Babylonian  tale  of  Du'uzu,  eponvm  of 
the  month  of  that  name  (Tammuz),  who  died  prematurely,  and  whom  the 
goddess  Ishtar  (AstarteJ,  the  incaruatiou  of  ardent  passion,  endeavours, 
though  in  vain,  to  bring  back  from  the  kingdom  of  death.  The  grief  and 
the  heroic  effort  of  the  goddess  are  told  in  a  touching  manner  in  the 
V)t'a!!tiful  poem,  entitletl  The  Descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades.  The  Phoenicians 
niourued  Tammuz  under  the  honorary  title  of  Adon,  AUonim,  "lord,** 
vrhenoe  the  Greek  Adonis.  From  Phosnieia  this  rite  passed  to  Greece,  and 
was  celebrated  there  with  no  less  pomp,  wliile  the  dcsi  f-nt  of  lehtar  became 
there  the  point  of  departure  for  several  analogous  legends. 

Less  known  is  the  cult  of  the  Babylonian  god  of  war,  Nergal,  who  had 
ssinctuaries  in  Phoenicia.  Among  cclcbtial  gods  we  identify  lladad  or  Iladod, 
Styled  **king  of  the  gods,"  Riromon,  Nabu,  Sin,  and  Mar,  called  among  the 
Babylonians  Adad,  Ramman  (god  of  the  air),  Nabu,  Sin,  AUat,  and  Mardnk 
(<^orl  of  Babylon).  The  inscriptions  of  Sam'al  add  to  these  Nusk  and  Be'el- 
Kiiarran,  one  of  whom  is  the  Babylonian  Nusku,  the  other  a  local  Bel  of  the 
Babylonian  ei^  of  Kharran,  whose  oult  was  transplanted  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Upper  Mesopotamia. 

Since  very  remote  antiquity  certain  names  of  Babylonian  divinities  have 
been  fixed  in  Syrio-Phrenicia  as  names  of  places  and  persons :  the  city  of 
Nebo  in  Moab,  the  desert  of  Sin,  and  probably  also  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia 
Petrtea,  the  fortress  of  Anathoth  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin ;  Ana,  a  chief 
of  Esau,  Anath,  a  judge  of  Israel,  Hadad,  the  common  name  of  a  king  of 
Aram  and  a  king  of  Idurarca.  So  many  reminiscences  of  the  superior  rank 
of  tbe  Babylonian  religion  clearly  prove  how  the  mind  of  the  western  Semite 
was  imbned  and  moulded  into  permanent  form  by  their  ancirat  masters  in 
the  ages  preceding  the  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians.  Egypt  did 
almo5;t  nothing  to  modify  the  tendencies  of  the  snbjnnt  peoples;  she  con- 
tented herself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  and  gave  nothing  in  exchange.  Wo 
must  not  then  be  surprised  that,  if  we  except  the  maritime  coast,  Egyp* 
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tian  dominion  left  no  trace  on  tlie  civilisation  of  the  interior  of  Syria.  These 
peoples,  whea  they  becaiiie  iiidepeudent,  conliaued  to  cultivate  the  germs  of 
dvilisatioii  they  mul  received  in  each  abundance,  but  regarded  tliem  as  th^ 
own  creations. 

Passinor  to  the  nomads  of  northern  Arabia  we  find  ourselves  before  an 
ethnographic  unknown,  the  ancient  tribes  iiaving  disintegrated  and  new  ones 
formed,  a  ttBQsf  ormation  that  was  certainly  repeated  eev^al  times.  There  is 
as  yet  no  agreement  on  the  question  whether  the  tribes  called  in  ancient 
times  Ishmaelites  and  Ceturians  spoke  Arabic  or  Aramaean.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  fragments  of  southern  tribes  of  true  Arabian  race  moved  to  the 
north  at  periods  very  dilBcult  to  determine.  It  is  not  very  long  since  it  was 
affirmed  that  these  unstable  populations  lacked  every  element  of  civilisaticn, 
and  it  was  even  claimed  that  they  were  a  pure  example  of  unmixed  Semitio 
race,  to  which  an  instinctive  monotheism  was  attributed. 

These  speculations  have  been  dissipated  by  the  testimony  of  the  Assyrian 
teits,  which  show  that  tiie  Arabs  possessed  statues  of  their  gods.  These 
proud  children  of  the  desert  even  signed  their  submission  to  the  government 
of  Nineveh,  in  order  to  recover  the  statues  which  the  Assyrians  had  taken 
from  tliem  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Arabia.  The 
possession  of  statues  implies  the  existence  in  the  oases  of  fixed  sanctuaries, 
of  reliffiooB  rites,  and  of  a  traditional  priesthood. 

When  we  consider  tliat  the  conquering  nation  of  the  Persians  did  not 
arrive  at  the  idea  of  anthropomorphic  gods  until  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  11, 
and  then  solely  under  the  influence  of  the  Babylonian  cult,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  worship  of  stataes  by  the  nomadie  iuabs  in  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era  was  due  to  the  same  influence.  The  Ishmaelites  were  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  Atar  Celeste,  that  is,  t'^  the  great  goddess  Ishtar,  whose 
cult  spread  from  Babylon  among  all  the  Semites  of  Syria. 

In  the  oasis  of  Teyma  a  stele  has  been  found  that  fixes  the  revenues  of  a 
priest,  who  had  lately  been  installed,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  cult 
of  an  adopted  divinity,  and  this  priest  is  dressed  in  the  mode  of  the  Baby- 
lonian priesthood.  Such  a  borro^vinr^  is  all  tlie  more  rr  niarkable  Ijecause  the 
garments  of  sacrificing  priests  iiud  lu  antiquity  a  nu  aning  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  religious  mysteries.  This  mist  su]  pases  the  presence  of 
Babylonian  instructors  at  some  previous  epoch. 

Hedjaz  forms  the  first  province,  wliose  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Arabian 
race,  properiv  so  called,  whose  idiom  and  whose  writing  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Aramaean  populations  of  the  north.  Some  of  these  tribes 
settled  in  the  east  of  Syria,  on  the  edg^  of  the  desert,  eq;>eoiall7  in  the  oasis 
of  Safa,  south  of  Damascus.  We  must  wait  until  the  numerous  grafliti,  dis- 
covered in  recent  times,  are  published,  before  we  can  get  an  exact  idea  of  the 
theophorous  names  used  among  these  tribes.  The  names  lid  and  Hadad 
figure  here,  howevw ;  but  this  may  be  a  late  borrowing  from  their  Aramaean 
neighboors.  From  northern  Hedjaz  we  have  a  considerable  number  of 
inscriptions  and  graffiti,  copies  of  which  are  still  tn  be  regarded  with  caution, 
and  there,  too,  the  names  Bel,  Hadad  and  compounds  of  the  Babylonian 
Nabu,  are  found  in  the  list  of  names  of  the  nomads. 

More  interesting  is  tlie  ancient  name  of  Mecca,  Maooraba,  which  originally 
designated  the  celebrated  central  sanctuary  of  the  region.  This  name  is 
derived  from  the  verb  karaha^  which  in  Babylonian  means  "worship,  bless, 
pray,  an  evident  proof  of  an  ancient  borrowing  from  the  idiom  of  the  cune- 
iform texts.  We  shall  know  some  day  what  m  inscriptioDs  of  middle  and 
southern  Hedjaa  contain  in  the  way  of  theophorous  names*  These  insoiip* 
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tions  ccrtiiinly  exist,  and  await  a  traveller  courag'eous  enough  to  save  them 
from  total  tlestnietion  at  the  stupid  hands  of  the  pilgrims.  The  famous 
black  stone  of  Kauba  seems  to  bear  an  inscription  of  which  it  would  be  well 
to  Lave  a  photograph. 

We  know  8^  less  what  is  reserved  for  m  in  the  graffiti  scattered  in  tlie 
intermediate  req^on  between  Iledjaz  and  Yemen  ;  the  p^raphic  chain  rnnnot 
have  been  interrupted  in  this  latitude*  which  from  great  antiquity  lormed 
the  entrance  to  the  highly  oiviliaed  kingdom  of  Sheba,  and  which,  owing  to  its 
production  of  aromatic  ewencea,  had  oommennal  rdations  with  tiie  peoples  of 
tile  Mediterranean. 

Yemen  was  composed  of  four  kingdoms,  of  which  that  of  Sheba  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  aacieut  aud  moat  powerful ;  the  other  three  are  Catabania, 
Hadramant,  Mahrah  or  Tafat.  Of  tiie  latter  we  haye  no  indigenous  infor- 
mation prior  to  Idamisra,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  formed  a  vassal 
state  of  Iladramaut.  The  latter  is  pre-eminently  the  spice-producing  region, 
and  Catabania  may  be  considered  as  an  ancient  colony  of  Hadramaut,  which 
was  founded  on  the  northern  route  for  a  commercial  purpose,  and  later  gained 
its  independence. 

In  its  tnrn  Catabania  founded,  again,  on  the  northern  route,  another 
colony,  which,  on  gaining  its  freedom,  called  itself  the  Minya,'ait  people, 
after  the  principal  city.  Main.  The  Minyroi  le;t  n aces  of  their  activity  at 
Egra  on  the  frontier  of  Nabatia,  and  in  eentral  i^g}  pt  at  Oxyrhyneus,  where 
they  had  a  settlement  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies ;  but  their  presence 
in  Egypt  in  the  Persian  period  is  proved  by  a  votive  inscription,  thanking 
their  gods  for  having  saved  their  caravan  from  the  danger  by  which  it  had 
been  uireatened  dunug  the  war  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Medes,  i.e., 
the  Persians.  From  Egypt  they  sent  their  oaravans  to  Gasa  in  PhoBnicia  and 

into  Syria. 

Trior  to  this  the  trade  in  incense  and  spices  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sabieam.  Solomon  (about  the  year  1000  B.C.)  sought  to 
make  a  treaty  with  this  people,  whose  queen  had  made  him  an  official  visit 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Sabseans  also  sent  caravans 
directly  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon  by  way  of  the  oases  of  Negran,  Wady 
Dawaaiiir,  and  Gebel-Sammar.  Owing  to  these  almost  uninterrupted  visits, 
the  peoples  of  southern  Arabia  were  in  a  position  to  learn  and  piaotlse 
customs  and  rites  peculiar  to  the  eastnn  Semites;  for  example^  tne  «n- 
ployment  of  aromatic  fumigation  as  a  means  of  purification  after  sexual 
intercourse.  The  Saba^an  pantheon  contained  El  (the  Assyrio-Babylonian 
Ilu^  under  the  guise  of  a  divine  personage,  aud  not  simply  as  an  abstract 
term  for  **god.*^  The  Babylonian  Ishtar,  daughter  of  Sin,  is  transformed 
into  a  male  divinity,  Athtar,  son  of  Sin.  The  manifold  diversification  of 
the  Babylonian  goddess  appears  also  in  the  Sabnean  Athtar ;  the  great 
religious  centres  of  Sheba  each  possess  their  own  Athtar.  Nabu,  the  i^by- 
lonmn  god  of  writing  and  prophecy,  was  also  worshipped  by  the  Gatatia- 
luans  under  the  somewhat  disguised  form  of  Anbai.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  the  technique  of  sculpture  and  decoration  often  recalls  the 
Babylonian  style.  Finally,  we  meet  in  the  kingdom  of  Slielia  the  Assyrian 
institution  of  the  iimmi^  or  annual  urchons,  an  instituiiuu  that  existed 
also  at  Carthage,  but  nowhere  else  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  least  of  all  in 
a  monarchical  state. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  religion  of  the  Agazi  or  Semites  of  Abys- 
sinia ;  a  pre-Christian  inscription  asserts,  however,  that  the  cult  of  El  and 
of  Afltar  (Astarte)  flourished  among  them*   Their  pantfaeon  included  also 
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a  god  of  war  called  Mahnm,  the  eqaivBlent  of  the  Ninib  or  Adar  of  the 

Semites  of  the  north. 

On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  along 
the  PeTBum  gulf,  the  most  important  agglomeration  formed  the  kingdom  <» 
Gerrha.  The  Gerrhaeans  maintained  commercial  relations  with  both  Egypt 
and  Chivhlea.  One  of  their  cities  bore  the  name  of  Bilbana,  "  Bil  (Bel )  has 
built,''  a  certain  indication  that  it  had  adopted  the  cult  of  the  most  popular 
Babylonian  god.  Facing  this  coast  is  the  Bahrein  group  of  inlanda,  tlra 
largest  of  which  containa  a  number  of  tombs  in  which  cuneuorm  inscriptions 
in  the  Babylonian  lanfruac^o  have  been  found. 

We  liave  now  made  the  round  of  the  whole  Semitic  region,  and  every- 
where we  have  been  able  to  show  striking  Babylonian  influences  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  distance  in  time  and  space  that  separates  the  oonverging  rays 
from  their  point  of  radiation.  But  before  concluding,  we  must  halt  upon 
a  particular  territor}-,  a  territory  that  forms  but  an  iuiperc^'plible  point  in 
this  vast  region,  but  which  in  spite  of  its  material  diminutiveness  brought 
forth  a  nation  that  was  destined  to  assume  the  glorious  role  of  being  the 
le^timate  heir  of  the  great  Babylonian  ancestor,  and  of  directing  the  con- 
science not  only  of  the  Semitic  race,  but  of  the  most  civilised  portion  of  the 
human  race  in  general. 

This  nation,  which  chance  seems  to  haTS  thrown  into  the  world  without 
defence,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  elements  that  were  furious  for  its  destme- 
tion,  and  whose  name,  Israel,  exactly  symbolises  the  unremitting  struggle 
against  the  terribly  destructive  powers  that  surround  it,  this  nation,  I  say, 
had  the  strength  to  transform  the  splendid  polytheistic  heritage  that  had 
fallen  to  it  from  Babylon  into  a  monoth^stio  theory  of  an  astounding  origi- 
nality. The  transformation  of  the  antique  legacy  took  i)lace  only  after 
centuries  of  struggle  between  the  best  j)art  of  the  natidu,  the  party  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  conservatism  of  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  every- 
wheie  attaohed  to  the  ancient  tiaditions. 

The  writings  of  this  monotheistic  minority,  which  finally  imposed  itself 
upon  the  entire  nation,  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  ancient 
elements,  the  dross  of  which  was  rejected  in  the  refining  process  of  the 
prophets.  Genesis  has  preserved  two  great  and  rery  characteristic  Baby- 
lonian epics,  —  the  Creation,  and  the  Deluge,  —  but  how  differmit  in  spirit, 
in  spite  of  the  close  similarity  in  outline  and  external  form. 

In  the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  cha(^  incarnate  in  the  female  dragon 
Tiamat,  the  primordial  ocean,  brings  forth  at  the  same  time  the  gods  and 
the  most  horrible,  malevolent  monsters.  Having  learned  that  the  gods  wish 
to  build  themselves  a  more  commodious  residcn' t-  in  h  r  1  in:iiji,  she  gathers 
her  forces,  furiously  attacks  the  clan  of  gods,  and  puts  thciu  to  tlight.  They 
unite  again  and  choose  as  their  champion  ^larduk,  the  son  of  Yan,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  vanquishing  the  terrible  ancestress.  Ifarduk  cuts  the  body  of 
Tiamat  into  two  pieces,  and  of  them  he  constructs  heaven  and  earth.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  make  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  arranges  them  in  an  iiDmutahle 
order;  he  stocks  ihe  earth  with  plants  and  anunuls,  and  has  man  made  by 
the  goddess  Arura,  who  fashions  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

This  myth,  splendid  as  an  epic  invention,  is  too  rude  to  contain  the 
least  philosophical  principle.  The  Hebrew  tliinker,  while  retaining  the  gen- 
eral outline,  iias  eliminated  the  whole  crowd  of  monstrous  or  ugly  divinities 
unworthy  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  human  race.  The  picture  has  lost 
nothing  in  extent;  but  a  single,  all-powerful  god  first  creates  chaotic  matter, 
and  then  organises  it,  step  by  step,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
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The  cycle  of  the  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs,  which  includes  millions  of 
years,  is  reduced  to  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  thus  brought  within  the 
range  of  actual  himuuiity.  Finally,  the  deluge,  in  the  primitiye  legend  the 
xeemt  oi  the  mad  arrogance  of  the  god  Bel,  is  juetified  by  the  eztrsordinArj 
corruption  of  the  men  of  that  epoch. 

Like  a  true  reformer  the  prophetic  narrator  has  raised  upon  the  Baby- 
lonian basis  a  new  system  whose  rational  and  moral  side  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  any  other  religious  doctrine  of  humanity.  Among  the  Greeks, 
no  religious  or  social  reform  could  be  developed  and  preserved  that  took 
for  a  basis  their  castes  of  irresponsible  gods.  Kgy])t  perishcfl  without 
having  attempted  to  rise  from  its  coarse  animal-worship,  iiabylonianism 
alone,  by  ita  njmna  and  its  epics,  stiU  Hives  to-da^  as  an  important  factor 
in  universal  religion,  although  under  a  form  ideahsed  by  genina*  Materi- 
ally, Babylon  is  but  a  memory,  but  a  delicate  part  of  its  atoms  passed  into 
the  vigorous  constitution  of  its  spiritual  heir,  the  sacred  book  of  Hebrew 
monotheism,  to  become  the  oonuuou  prupct  ty  of  humanity. 
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A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY'  COMPRISING  A  CURSORY  VIEW  OF  THE  SOURCES 
OF  MESOPOTAMIAN  HISTORY  AND  OF  THE  SWEEP  OF  EVENTS,  AND  A 
TABLE  OF  CHRONOLOGY 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  were  two  very  important  peoples  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Eluphrates  rivers  in 
southwestern  Asia.  The  Greeks  regarded  these  peoples  as  constituting  one 
nation  and  called  their  country  Mesopotamia,  a  name  that  could  properly  be 
applied  to  only  a  part  of  their  territory.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
themselves,  on  tlie  other  hand,  regarded  each  other  as  alien  peoples,  though 
both  belonged  to  the  same  Semitic  stock.  The  Babylonians  were  the  more 
ancient,  and  their  territory  lay  to  the  south,  where,  many  scholars  believe, 
they  had  been  preceded  by  a  people  of  a  different  race. 

Though  the  seat  of  this  early  civilisation  is  geographically  small  in  ex- 
tent, yet  the  peoples  who  entered  into  it  were  by  no  means  homogeneous, 
nor  was  their  history  a  continuous  record  of  unbroken  political  succession. 
On  the  contrary,  at  least  two  different  races  of  people  were  involved, — a 
Turanian  stock  in  the  early  Babylonian  history,  a  Semitic  stock  in  all  the  later 
periods, —  and  at  least  three  successive  kingdoms  or  empires,  not  to  speak 
of  mere  changes  of  dynasty.  The  earliest  period  known  to  us  —  that  which 
left  records  at  Nippur  and  Shirpurla,  in  old  Babylonia — had  its  seat  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory  bordering  on  the  sea ;  thence,  seemingly, 
civilisation  spread  northward.  Assyriologists  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the 
share  which  the  non-Semitic  race  had  in  this  early  civilisation.  It  has  even 
been  questioned  whether  these  so-called  Sumerians  really  existed  at  all.^ 
In  any  event  the  Semitic  Babylonians  acquired  full  control  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  Assyrian  kingdom  —  which  came  to  be  a  veritable  world-empire  — 
had  its  seat  at  Calah  and  afterwards  at  Nineveh.  It  conquered  and  al^orbed 
the  old  Babylonian  kingdom,  and  then  reached  out  for  domination  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  finally  overrunning  even  Egypt. 

The  Bible  accounts  preserve  records  of  some  of  its  most  famous  kings, 
including  Sennacherib.  The  Greek  legends  are  chiefly  concerned  with  a 
mythical  Semiramis,  the  alleged  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  with  a  seemingly 

The  theories  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  Snmerians  have  been  already  given  In 
ntroducttiry  Essay,  pages  .SOS^-JJIT,  by  Professor  Hal^vy.  the  lesuler  of  the  anti-Somehan 
•chool.   The  present  trend  of  opinion  is,  however,  largely  toward  the  Sumeiiaa  theory.] 
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mytiiical  Sardanapalus,  who  perished  after  an  inp^lArious  reipfn,  in  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Nineveh,  which  came  about  suddenly  and  drumalically  in  the  year 
606  B.C.  «->tiie  Sardanapaliifi  myth  being,  however,  based  on  an  actuality. 

After  the  destruction  of  Nineveli,  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Babylonia, 
resumed  renewed  importance  as  a  world  metropolis.  Nebuchadrezzar,  the 
mo8t  famous  king  of  this  period,  besieged  Jerusalem  and  carried  the  Israelites 
to  hiB  capital  (the  Babylonian  capital).  The  daaaioal  aooonnts  picaciyo 
reminiscences  of  the  magnificence  of  Babylon  in  this  period.  The  course  of 
the  New  Babylonian  empire,  though  brilliant,  was  brief,  ending  with  the  over^ 
throw  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians  under  Cjrua  in  the  year  588  B.C.  Babylon 
was  not,  like  Nineveh,  totally  destroyed  ;  bnt  it  never  regained  antonomy  or 
anything  approaching  its  former  importance.  It  was  one  of  the  Persiim 
capitals  for  two  centuries,  until  in 331  n  r.,  with  the  downfall  of  the  Persian 
empire,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  who,  after  his  eastern 
conquests,  chose  it  aa  the  capital  of  his  newly  acq^uired  empire.  But  Alex- 
ander died  in  his  new  capital  almost  immediately,  and  his  death  waa  the  laat 
great  world-historic  event  that  occurred  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries  thereafter,  the  whole  region  that  f<ir  so  many  years  had  been 
the  very  heart  uf  the  world's  civilisation,  became  a  barren  wilderness,  and 
Babylon  itself,  like  Nineveh  before  it,  was  reduced  to  a  mere  earth-covered 
mound  of  ruins,  the  yorv  location  of  which  w  as  practically  forgotten. 

Such  a  fate  w  is  trui^ic  enough  ;  yet  after  all  it  seems  Jess  cruel  than  the 
d^tiny  of  such  uations  as  Egypt,  and  in  later  time,  Greece,  which  live  on 
in  senescence  long  after  all  vestige  of  their  power  has  departed.  And  in  any 
event,  Meaopotamia  had  had  its  fuU  share  of  glory,  for  no  other  region  of 
the  globe,  within  historic  times,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Egypt  alone, 
has  so  long  held  rank  as  a  centre  of  induence  and  civilisation.  If  the  earlier 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Bel  (Baal)  at  Nippur  really  date  from  6000  or  7000 
years  B.C.  as  the  records  seem  to  prove,  there  was  a  continuous,  powerful 
empire  in  Mesopotamia  for  at  least  five  or  six  tlunis-tntl  years.  T]ie  civilisa- 
tions of  Greece,  of  Home,  or  of  any  modern  state,  seem  mere  mushroom 
growths  in  comparison. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Eg^t  we  have  caught  occasional  glimpses  of 
this  ohlest  Asiatic  ri vilis;ition  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  it  is  almost 
impossilile  to  avoid  drawing  com])arisons  between  these  two  countries,  so 
closely  related  are  the  two  peoples  in  the  minds  of  all  students.  It  is  true 
tlmt  the  ethnological  types  are  quite  different,  and  that  the  two  peoples, 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  existence,  did  not  mingle  much  with  one 
another.  Orten  they  were  at  war,  and  it  is  traditional  that  for  the  most  part 
the  Egyptians  repelled  rather  than  invited  any  advances  from  their  Asiatic 
neigbbonra.  Nevertheless,  their  own  interests  dictated  a  commercial  policy 
that  led  first  and  last  to  an  extensive  intermingling  between  aU  the  con- 
tempornrv  civilisations  of  v.-p^  fcm  A  si  ntif^  antiquity,  and  there  are  abundant 
evidences  that  the  same  intiuence  extended  also  to  the  Nile  Valley. 

But  even  bad  this  not  been  the  case, — even  had  Egvpt  and  Mesopotaoiia 
been  shut  o£f  absolutely  one  from  the  other,— > it  would  still  be  impossible 
for  the  Tnndprn  F^tiidont  to  disassociate  the  two,  so  many  are  the  links  of  asso- 
ciation between  them.  The  fact  that  these  two  are  the  oldest  civilisations 
known  to  us,  and  the  further  fact  that  there  has  been  a  constant  question  in 
the  minds  of  investigators  as  to  which  one  of  these  ancient  peoples  can  claim 
priority  of  development,  form  in  tin  mschrs  an  indissoluble  iMtnd  of  union. 
Vet  in  some  respects  the  story  of  tiie  BahylonianH  and  Assyrians  is  unique; 
because  this  well>uigh  greatest  of  civiliiiaLiuub  waci  blotted  uul  absolutely 
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almoflt  before  the  eldeet  European  eiviliaation  was  under  way.  Egypt,  indeed, 
declined  in  power  at  about  the  same  period  and  permanently  loat  autonomj, 

but  its  pyramids  tind  temples  and  numberless  antiquities  remain  as  obvious 
testimonials  of  its  former  greatness;  whereas  the  monument,s  of  Mesopo- 
tamia—tiie  nixiiH  of  isuuh  wonderful  cities  as  Nippur,  Babjiuu,  aud  Nineveh 
— were  completely  buried  under  the  afooumulating  earth  depoaits  of  oentniiai^ 
and  almcMt  abaolntely  lost  to  view.  For  more  than  two  wouaand  years  iho 
names  of  these  once  famous  cities  were  only  reminiscences.  No  one  knew 
accurately  even  their  site,  and  scarcely  an  antiquity  of  any  description  was 
known  to  be  preserved  that  eyidenoed  the  sometune  greatneaa  of  uie  Meao- 
potamian  civilisation. 

During  this  long  period  a  few  reminiscences  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Berosus,  Diodorus,  Ilerodotus,  and  a  few  otlier  chissical  writers,  and  in  the 
text  of  Hebrew  writings,  gave  all  the  clews  that  were  obtainable,  aud  ap- 
parently all  that  ccHild  ever  be  obtained  regarding  cme  of  the  most  remarkable 
peoples  of  antiquity. 

We  have  said  that  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Mesopotamian  civilisation 
gave  it  peculiar  interest.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  at  least 
one  other  yery  important  people  of  antiquity,  namely  the  Hittitea,  met  with 
a  like  fate.  Probably  there  were  still  others  whose  names  even  are  unknown 
to  us.  But  tlie  story  of  Mesopotamia  stands  quite  by  itself  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  very  largely  restored  to  us  through  the  efforts  of  modem  ex- 
plorers. We  have  seeu  that  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics  led  to  a 
much  fuller  understanding  of  Egyptian  history  than  had  previously  been 
possible ;  yet,  after  all,  these  new  revelations  sufficed  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of 
an  old  story,  rather  than  to  create  an  altogether  new  one.  But  in  the  case 
ctt  Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  modern  investigators  had  virtually  a  blank 
canvaa  upon  which  to  work  in  reoonatruoting  the  history.  The  Bible 
references  and  the  classical  myths  gave  but  the  most  shadowy  outUnea.  Tet 
traditions  aro  all  powerful  for  the  transmission  of  knowled^jp  in  a  vagrie 
form,  aud  throughout  all  generations  it  luid  never  been  doubted  that  the 
reminiscences  of  Mesopotamian  greatness  had  a  firm  foundation  in  fact, 
though  few  historians  were  visionary  enough  to  dare  hope  that  more  tangible 
evidence  would  ever  be  forthcoming,  and  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
dreamer  could  }i  ivo  suspected  that  such  reGorda  aa  the  nineteenth  centuxj 
has  restored  to  us  had  been  preserved. 

Even  now,  looking  baok  from  the  atandpinnt  of  aooomplislmient,  itneama 
almost  incredible  that  the  moaummta  of  a  great  civilisation — treasnrsa  of 
art,  and  volntninons  literary  records  —  should  have  been  absolutely  hidden 
from  Immuu  view  for  a  minimum  period  of  more  than  two  tiiousand  years, 
and  should  then  have  been  restored  in  almost  their  original  condition. 
Yet  Buoh  is  the  fact  regarding  the  antiquitiea  of  Mesopotamia. 


OUU  SOtlBCES  FOtt  MESOPOTAMIAN  HISTORY 

The  reports  that  h:i  \  rome  down  to  us  from  antiquity  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  are  relatively  meagre  in  extent  and  decid- 
edly untrustworthy  from  an  historical  standpoint.  Without  doubt  numerous 
classical  writers  dealt  with  the  subject,  but  of  such  writings,  only  a  few  have 
been  preserved.  So  far  as  known,  the  principal  native  historian  of  the  later 
period  of  Babylonian  history  was  Berosus.  lie  was  a  Chaldean  priest  living 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  his  own  writings  testify.   Ue  had 
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access  to  the  anoient  documents  of  his  country,  and  is  believed  to  have  made 
excellent  use  of  them.  Unfortunately,  only  meagre  remnants  of  his  history 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  tlieije  more  or  less  distorted  through  the  medium 
of  transcribers,  the  chief  of  these  being  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  Eneebias. 
Had  we  the  entire  work  of  Berosus,  he  would,  perhaps,  perform  some  audi 
function  for  Mesopotamia  as  Manetho  performed  for  Egypt ;  but  as  the  case 
stands,  the  remnants  of  Berosus  serve  to  transmit  certain  interesting  tradi- 
tions, particularly  with  reference  to  Babylonian  cosmogony,  rather  than  to 
praserve  any  considerable  historical  records. 

Tlie  clH^s-sical  historian  whose  account  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
has  been  most  largely  copied  was  Ctesias.  This  writer  was  a  Greek  who 
served  for  seventeen  years  (415-398  B.C.)  as  court  physician  to  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  Persia  alleged  to  be 
based  upon  native  documents.  In  this  history  Ctesias  considered  the  con- 
temporary civilisation,  but  he  was  interested  rather  in  picturesque  traditions 
than  in  the  sober  historical  narmtives,  and  the  records  he  preserved  are 
chiefly  of  a  nature  which  the  modern  critical  historian  pronounces  fabulous. 
The  original  work  of  Ct^ias  has  perished,  but  its  character  is  fairly 
established  through  the  writings  of  other  authors  who  used  Ctesias  as  a 
source.  Foremost  among  the  latter  is  Diodorus,  whose  account  of  the 
Assyrians  represents  the  ideas  that  were  current  throughout  classical 
times,  and  continued  in  vogue  until  the  nineteenth  centory. 

The  most  authentic  classical  accounts  of  the  Babyl<niianB are  those  i;I  .  en 
by  Herodotus  and  by  Strabo,  both  of  whom  spoke  as  eye-witnesses.  I  nfur- 
tunately,  these  writers  did  not  have  access  to  the  native  materials,  and  their 
accounts,  while  throwing  interesting  sidelights  upon  the  later  civilisation, 
do  very  little  towards  enlightening  us  as  to  the  actual  history  of  the  greatest 
of  Asiatic  peoples  of  antiquity. 

A  few  other  fragments  have  been  preserved  from  the  classical  writings, 
notably  some  bits  from  Abydenus,  preserved  through  Eusebius.  To  these 
must  be  added  numerous  references  to  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
in  the  biblical  writings.  Taken  altogether,  however^  these  classical 
and  oriental  traditions  fail  to  give  US  more  than  the  vaguest  piotoxe  of 
Mesopotamian  history. 

The  real  sources  of  that  history  are  the  original  chronicles  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  themselves,  which  were  inscribed  on  stone  slabs  and 
on  tablets  of  clay.  The  clay  tablets,  after  being  inscribed,  were  dried, 
forming  almost  imperishable  bricks.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  were  pre- 
served beneath  the  ruius  of  Mesopotamian  cities,  and  were  first  brought  to 
light  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  these  are  several  lists  of  kings,  and 
other  chronological  documents  of  a  somewhat  general  character.  One  docu- 
ment attempts  tlic  synchronism  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  Then 
there  are  numerous  tablets  and. cylinders  and  wall  inscriptions  which  record 
the  deeds  of  individual  kings,  including  such  famous  monarchs  as  Sennache- 
rib. Vast  quantities  of  documents  are  doubtless  still  boned  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inscriptions  that  have  been  exhumed  are  still 
undeciphered.  But  enough  of  these  documents  have  been  discovered  and 
read  to  restore  the  outline  of  Babylonian  .and  Assyrian  history  as  a  whole ; 
and  for  certain  periods,  including  the  time  of  greatest  Assyrian  power,  very 
full  records  are  at  hand.  The  result  of  these  recent  discoveries  has  been 
the  practical  substitution  of  secure  historical  records  for  the  old  classioal 
and  oriental  traditions  regarding  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 

The  modern  workers  who  have  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  Meso- 
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potamian  liistory  through  the  recovery  and  decipherment  of  the  monnmontal 
inscriptions  make  up  in  the  aggregate  a  large  company.  The  chief  explor- 
ers of  the  earliest  period  were  Botta  and  Layard.  Then  came  Fresnel, 
Thomaa«  and  Oppert,  followed  by  Rassam,  George  Smith,  Ernest  de  Sarzec ; 
the  Germans,  Koldewey  and  Merits,  and  the  Ametioaiia*  Peteia,  Hilpreohti 
and  Ha\  iic.s. 

The  work  of  interpreting  the  newlv  found  Assyrian  records  began  with 
Sir  Henry  Rawliinon  in  England,  EberhaidSchrader  in  Germany,  and  a  small 
company  of  other  workers,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  dilliculties  of  deciphering  records  in  an  unknown  language,  and  of  an 
extremely  intricate  character,  at  first  seemed  almost  insuperable ;  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  knowledge  of  Ancient  Persian,  already  acquired  earlier  in  the 
century  through  the  ^orta  of  Grotefend  ai;  !  liLs  followers,  together  with 
the  hints  pained  by  comparison  with  tlio  Hebrew  languac^c  and  other  extant 
Semitic  tongues,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  language  was  at  last 
attained.  Since  then  tiie  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  has  gone  on 
unceasingly,  and  a  constantly  growing  band  of  workers  has  added  to  oar 
knowledge. 

Most  of  the  excavators  and  explorers  have,  very  naturally,  given  us 
personal  accounts  of  their  labours,  lioila's  labours,  however,  were  chieQy 
made  pablio  through  the  publications  of  Victor  Place ;  and  in  more  recent 
times,  Heuzey  has  published  the  chief  accounts  of  the  excavations  of 
De  S.irzec.  Layard,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  of  all  Assyrian  ex- 
plorers, gave  full  accounts  of  his  own  discoveries,  and  interpreted  the 
monuments  as  well  as  described  them.  He  restored  to  us  a  picture  of  Meso- 
potamian  civilisation  somewhat  as  Wilkinson  had  done  for  Egypt.  Of  the 
more  recent  workers  who  have  written  about  Babylonia  and  Assyria  the 
most  important  are  Mev'er,  Hommel,  Winckler,  Muerdter,  and  Delitzsch  in 
Germany;  Tiele  in  Holland;  Lenormant,  Babelon,  Menant  sind  Halery 
in  France ;  Sayce  in  Englandi,  and  Peteis,  Hilpreoht,  Harper  and  Rogers 
in  America. 

Thanks  to  the  records  thus  made  available,  the  history  of  tliis  most  ancient 
civilisation  is  no  longer  a  mere  hazy  figment  of  tradition,  but  has  become  a 
diarply  outlined  picture.  We  are  able  to  trace,  not  indeed  the  origin  of  the 
Mcsnpotamian  civilisation —  for  tlio  beginning's  of  national  life  evade  us  here 
as  elsewhere  —  but  its  very  early  development  in  the  cities  of  old  or  southern 
Babylonia.  Antiquarian  documents,  aided  by  estimates  as  to  the  rate  of 
deposit  of  sediment  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  enable  us  to  fix,  at  least 
approximately,  the  dates  for  this  early  civilisation.  These  figures  cannot 
pretend  to  exact  accuracy,  but  tho  Assyriologist  assures  us  with  some  con- 
fidence that  they  carry  us  back  to  a  period  something  like  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  B.C.  At  this  rraiote  time  the  civilisation  of  southern 
Babylonia  was  already  established  in  its  main  features.  The  people  of  Ur, 
Nippur,  Shirpuria,  and  Babylon  were  able  even  then  to  bnild  elaborate  pal- 
aces and  temples,  to  carve  interesting  sculptures,  to  make  ornaments  of 
glass,  and  to  record  their  thought  in  words  traced  in  the  most  complex 
script.  In  a  word,  the  main  characteristics  of  Mesopotamian  civilisation 
Wert^  fully  established  several  millenniums  before  the  Christiaa  era,  snd 
abundant  proofs  of  this  faet  have  been  prcsfTved  to  us. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  records  exhumed  from  the 
rains  of  these  ancient  capitals  have  given  us  full  information  regarding  the 
entire  stretch  of  this  long  material  existence.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
Only  comparatively  short  periods  are  covered  fully  by  the  hutorical  records 
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in  the  wedge  writing,  and  there  are  reaches  of  some  thousands  of  years  in 
the  aggregate,  regarding  which  our  knowledge  is  still  most  fragmentary. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  the  old  Babylonian  kingdom  in  its  entirety  is  known 
at  present  only  in  the  most  general  way.  But  it  seems  almost  mizaonloiia 
tbat  we  shonuL  know  even  the  outlines  of  this  ancient  story. 


THE  ANQIEINT  KINGDOMS  OF  BABYLONIA 

The  earliest  known  Inhabitants  of  Bahylonia  were  a  people  of  whose 

origin  nothing  is  known  except  that  they  were  not  Semites.  After  a  time 
they  are  cftlled  sometimes  Sumerians^  boiuetuucs  Accadians*  Sumer  was  the 
southern  portion  of  Babylonia,  Accad  the  northern.  The  Accadian  language 
is  now  considered  a  dialect  of  the  Sumerian,  the  older  form. 

Civilisation  in  the  land  goes  bark  at  least  to  6000  b.c.  Between  5000 
and  4000  n.c.  this  people  was  invaded  by  a  warlike  Semitic  race,  the 
BabylouiuHb  of  liistory,  who  came,  perhaps,  from  Arabui.  What  portion 
of  the  aborigines  the  invaders  did  not  expel  or  destroy  they  assimilated, 
gradually  assuming  the  older  civilisation. 

The  chronology  of  the  p;ulier  period  is  hirgely  speculative.  Recent 
chronology  begins  with  tlic  kingdom  of  Babylon  about  the  time  of  Kham- 
znurabi.  For  the  earlier  kingdoms,  we,  for  the  most  part,  follow  the  dates 
of  Professor  Rogers. 

Without  rc  fprring  to  the  legendary  history  of  Babylonia,  related  by  Bero- 
Bus,  whicli  is  iiiciitioned  elsewhere,  our  earliest  knowled<7e  of  the  land  is  of  a 
country  of  independent  kingdomf»,  the  cities  with  tlie  temples  forming  their 
centres.   The  ruler  is  often  the  patesl  or  high  priest. 


THB  KINGDOM  OF  KENGI 

Before  4500  Bn-ahag-knah-anna  is  king  of  Kengi,  in  southem  Babylonm,  hut 

whether  he  was  Sumerian  or  Semite,  we  do  not  know.  He  is  patesi 
of  En-lii,  the  later  Bel.  Of  his  kingdom,  Shirpnrla-Girsu  (or  Sun- 
gir}  is  the  capital  and  Nippur  the  religious  ceuire.  Later,  Sungir  is 
called  Sumer  and  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  of  southern  Babylonia. 
The  ohief  rival  of  Kengi  is  the  Semitic  kingdom  of  Kish  in  the 
north,  which  Kn-shag-kush-anna  defeated  but  only  temporarily 
checked.  We  know  of  no  other  king  of  Kengi.  ■ 
Mommentt. — Several  yase  inscriptions  found  at  Nippur. 


TH£  KINGDOM  OF  KISH 

ReooTsrs  itself  quickly  after  its  reverse  by  En-shag-kusb-Bima. 
A  certain  U-dug  is  patesi  of  Kish  at  the  time  of  this  revivaL 

».o. 

44O0  Mesiiim,  king  of  Kish,  subjugates  Shirpurla,  at  the  time  of  Lugal-shug- 
gnr.   Thte  supremacy  is  maintained  for  a  short  period,  until 
4200    E-anna-tum,  king  of  Shirpurla,  shakes  off  the  yoke.  Kish  is  left 

very  feeble  after  this,  but  gradually  recovers  its  power. 
8850  Ainabarshid,  the  last  great  king  of  Kish  before  the  conquest  of  Sargon  L 
MmumenU, — Many  vase  inscriptions. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  GISHBAK 

4400  T7«h  is  patesi,  contemporary  of  Mesilim  of  Kish.  He  wages  war  iritli 
Shirpurla  on  the  question  of  boundaries.    Gishban  is  subjugated  by 

4200  E-anna-tutn  of  Shii-piirla.  At  the  latter  s  death,  TTr-lvouaa,  pi^eBi, 
invatles  Shirpuria  and  probal>ly  suffers  a  slif^lit  defeat. 

4120  Great  defeat  of  Ur-lumma  by  Entemena  of  SJiiipuria. 

4000  Lttfai-zasgisi,  patesi,  son  of  Ukusb,  leads  a  Tiotorious  amy  against  the 
south.    The  wliole  of  Babylonia  to  the  southern  gulf  is  subjugated. 
Ilii  Ix'comes  king  of  Erech  and  is  styled  "kini^'  of  the  whole  woildi"- 
He  revives  the  ancient  cults  of  Lower  Mesopotaaua. 
Monuments.  —  Vjise  inscriptions. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  SHIRPURLA 

Shirpurla,  sometimes  called  Lagash  —  the  modern  Telloh  — is 
situated  north  of  Mugheir  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Shatt-el-KUi. 
The  oldest  king  that  we  know  is 

4500  Urukagiaa.  —  A  great  warrior  and  administrator.     lie  builds  and 
restores  temples  and  also  a  canal  for  the  capital  Songir  (Girsu). 
4400     One  of  his  successors  is  En-ge-gal,  and  anoUier,  Lagsl-shncinr,  is 

reduced  by  Mesilim  nf  Kish  to  a  patesi. 

4300  In  the  enfeebled  kingdom,  dominated  by  the  rulers  of  Kish,  a  new 
family  headed  by  Ur-niiui  comes  to  the  throne.  He  is  famous  as  s 
temple  builder,  but  also  begins  to  prepare  his  kingdom  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Kish.  He  ealls  himself  king  though  his  son  is  still  patesi. 
Monuments. — Vase  insc-rii)tions. 

42r;0  Akurgal  succeeds  Ur-2siua.  He  ib  tlie  father  of  E-auna-tuui  and  Ea- 
anna-tnm  I. 

4200  E-auna-tum,  the  hero  who  delivers  his  country  from  the  thraldom  of 
Kish,  and  resumes  the  royal  title.  After  this  he  puts  Gishban  under 
his  yoke,  and  wages  successful  wars  against  Erech,  Ur,  Larsa,  Az, 
and  Ukh.  He  builds  a  wall  around  one  of  the  suburhe  of  Shirporls, 
digs  canals  for  boundary  lines,  etc.  Is  a  great  and  wise  adnunis^ 
trator  as  well  as  n  micrlity  warrior. 
Mbnnments. — The  famous  "Vulture  Stele"  now  in  the  Louvre — 

many  inscriptions. 
Bn-wmm-tom  Z  succeeds  his  brother  E-anna^tum.    An  nnsucoessful 
invasion  of  Shirpurla  by  the  patesi  of  Gishban. 

4120  En-teme-na,  son  of  En-auna-tum  I,  defeats  and  destroys  army  of  the 
patesi  of  Gisliban. 
Mmwment$.  —  The  C6ne  of  En-teme-na.   The  "  silyer  rase  " — an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  art  placed  nu  tlie  altar  of  the  god  Nina  at  Singur. 

4100  Sn-anna-tum  11.  tlio  last  jiatesi  of  tlie  dynasty  of  tJr-Nina,  since  his  son, 
Lummadu,  bears  no  title.  Conquest  of  Shirpurla  by  Lugal-zaggisi 
of  Gishban. 

4100-3800  There  are  patesis  in  Shirpurla,  ruled  over  by  Lugal-zaggisi  and 

his  sncces-sors. 

S800-3100  The  darkest  age  of  Babylonian  history.  Lugal-ushumgal  was 
patesi  and  vassal  of  Sargon  I.  in  all  probiibility  the  kings  oi  Agade 
rtded  over  Shirpurla  until  dispossessed  by  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur. 
Of  all  the  patesis,  the  vassal  rulers,  of  this  period  vr-aaa  8500  (?) 
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and  Otidea  3300  (?)  are  tlie  most  prominent.    Ur-Bau's  rule  seems 
to  have  been  peaceful  ;  Gudea  is  a  warrior ;  he  wrests  the  territory 
of  Aiishan  from  £lam.    Builds  the  temple  of  Nina  at  Singur. 
JfommmU,  ^  Many  inscriptions. 

The  civilisation  of  Shiipuna  was  a  high  one,  and  it  oontained  no  Se* 
mitio  olemeDtB. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  UB  (THE  BIBLICAL  <«nB  OF  THE 

CHALDEES*') 

* 

In  DTKA8TT 

The  first  l^inpr  of  this  dynasty  appears  after  the  conquest  of  Erech 
bv  Lugal-zaegisi  of  Gishban.  Ho  would  appear  to  have  ovoj> 
thrown  Lu^-zaggisi. 

B900  Lugal-kigubni-dudu. 
Lugal-kiBali,  his  son. 

Their  rule  ineludes  Ur«  Erech,  anci  Nippur,  and  possihly  they  con- 
quered Shirpurla.  Tlie  fate  of  this  dynasty  with  the  names  of  its 
other  rulers  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  falls  before  the  powejr  ol 
Agade. 

MmmentB, — Insoriptions  of  the  two  above-mentloiied  Icings* 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GUTI  AND  LULUBI 

There  are  inscriptions  relating  to  two  kings^  Ziuirab  of  Guti  and 
Anu.baniui  of  Liil  ii  i  They  scem  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  bargon  I  (3b00  B.C.)* 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  AGADE 

8800  The  earlieat  known  dynasty  is  Seniitic,  and  the  first  ruler  is  Sargon  Z 
(fthargsnt-ahar^),  son  of  Itti-Bel.    By  conquest  he  founds  an 

empire  from  Elam  to  the  ^fediterranean,  and  from  the  extreme 
south  of  Babylonia  to  Apirak  and  Guti. 
Monuments.  —  Engraved  seals  of  wonderful  execution,  inscriptions,  and 
ctmtract  tablets. 

8760  HaruipBln,  son  of  Sargon,  succeeds  him.  First  to  assume  title  King 
of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World"  —  a  preat  conqueror  and 
builder.    Campaigns  against  Apirak  and  Magan  (Arabia). 

Builds  temples  at  Nippur  and  Agade.  Temiue  E>barra  of  Shamssh 
at  Sippar.  This  temple  is  the  one  in  which  Nabonidus  found  the 
"tablet  with  the  writing  of  the  name  of  Naram-Sin,**  by  which  we 
are  ahle  to  tix  the  date  of  his  reign. 

Under  Sargon  I  and  Naram-Sin  there  is  a  high  state  of  organisation 
and  civifisation  in  the  kingdom.  There  were  judges,  musicians, 
physicians,  good  roads,  etc.  Thureau-Dangin  says  :  "  The  epoc  h  of 
Sargon  and  Narani-Sin  certainly  marks  a  culminating  point  in  the 
hibtory  of  the  old  Orient." 

3lmmment$*  —  Inscriptions. 
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8700  Bingani-cbar-aU^  son  of  Naram  Sin. 

Further  hiatory  of  the  kingdom  of  Agade  is  still  unknown.  Appu^ 

ent  ly  the  later  kin^s  gradually  lose  their  power  before  that  of  the 

second  dynasty  of  L'r. 
The  first  period  of  Babylonian  histor}'  is  now  closed.    The  Semit,es 

are  in  full  possession  of  the  land.    We  have  the  main  seat  of  power 

at  Agade  with  the  rulers  of  Shirpurla  reduced  to  patesis. 

THE  SECOND  DYNASTY  OF  UR 

These  kinoi^s  add  the  title  "  King  of  Sumer  and  Accad  "  to  that  of 
Ur,  combining  the  hostile  elements  of  the  North  and  South  under 
one  rule;  restoring,"  aaya  Radau,  old  Babylonia  the  peaoe 
which  had  been  disturbed  lor  many  oentoiieB,  even  from  the  time  of 
the  original  Semitic  invasion.*' 

8200  TJx-gax  holds  Bwa^  over  1  ili  Semites  and  Sumeriane  (Agade  and 
Shirpurla).  His  capital  is  at  IJr.  Fnimns  as  a  temple  builder. 
Builds  temple  Tciuiiliv  to  Nannar  (moon  gotl)  at  Ur,  temple  E-ftlUtt 
to  Ishtar  at  Erech,  temple  £-barra  tu  Shamash  at  Larsa. 

Momment$*  —  Pyramidal  tower  at  Nippur.  InscriptionB. 
8150  DuB-gl  I  succeed)).    Continues  his  father's  work. 

Builds  temples  of  Nin-mar,  Nina,  Ningirsu,  Dam-gal-nunna,  and 
in  Sungir,  Nippur,  and  Kutlia. 

These  two  were  ancestors  of  a  lour  line  of  kings,  concerning  whom 
hiatozy  is  still  silent.  Apparenuy  ground  in  eouthern  Babylonia 
was  Boon  loat*  for  we  find 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  ERECU 

8100-8000  Two  kings  of  pure  Semitic  names  are  known  at  this  period. 
Slngashid>  probably  tlje  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  Bin-gamil.  The 
probable  history  of  tins  king'dom  i.s  that  of  a  strong  Semitic  colony 
in  southern  Babv'lonia  making  itself  independent  and  establishing  a 
king  and  capital  at  Erech.  With  Sin-gamil,  the  throui  of  its  ms- 
tory  is  lost. 

'  Monnmentn — Inscriptions  relating  to  building  of  palaoCf  templeSi  and 
restoration  of  temples  at  Erech. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  ISIN 

A  Semitic  kingdom,  similar  to  that  of  Erech,  is  established  at  lean 
in  the  th  rtli.  These  kings  extend  their  power  to  Nippur,  Ur, 
Eridu,  and  linally  to  Erech,  extinguishing  the  dynasty  ruUng  there. 

The  kings  add  **kin^  of  Sumer  and  Accad  **  to  that  of  Isin,  show- 
ing also  that  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  has  ceased  to  exist 

8000  Idblt-ishtar. 

Monuments  and  cylinder  Inacrii^ons* 

<  >tlK'r  kings  are,  Ishbigarra.  Bur-Sin  I.  TTr-NlnIb,  IdUn-Dagan. 
2850  Isbme  Dagan,  the  la.st  to  bear  the  title  of  Sumer  and  Accad.    Uis  80Q 
En-anna-tum  is  a  vassal  of  tlie  third  dynasty  of  Ur. 
iU^imMfits.    Tablet  inseriptiotts. 
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THE  THIKD  DYNASTY  OF  UR 

*tb»  early  kings  call  themselTes  flimply  Kings  of  Ur. 

2800  Onngam  puts  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Isin. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Ur-gur  n  and  Dungi  H,  order  uncertain. 

They  build  many  temples,  and  Ur-gur  II  ft)rtities  the  wall  of  his 
capital,  hence  he  must  have  been  hara^ised  by  enemies.  We  have 
records  that  the  patesis  of  Shirpurla  still  existed  at  this  time. 

MotmmenU.  —  Votive  and  seal  inscriptions. 
2700  Dtxngl  HI.  — The  kings  from  now  on  add  "King  of  the  Four  Quarters 
of  the  World  "  to  their  title,  and  for  this  reason  some  scholars  rft  kon 
tlua  king  as  tlie  first  Qf  a  fourth  dynasty.  He  is  followed  by  Bur- 
Bin  n,  Oamii^flin,  and  lae-Siii;  the  latter  ruling  about  2580.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  other  kings,  but  about 
2450-2400  the  "  Kingship  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World  "  is  over- 
thrown in  the  north  by  the  1st  Dynasty  of  Babylon  and  in  the 
south  by  Nur-Adad  of  Larsa. 

JfbmdgMfies.  — Building  records  and  contract  tablets. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  LARSA 

2400  Successful  rebellion  of  southern  Babylonia  against  the  kings  of  Ur. 

The  kingdom  of  Larsa  founded  by  iiux-Adad. 
2870  BinJddlB  succeeds  his  father  and  extends  Iiis  kingdom  over  Sumer  and 

Accad. 

2350  Kndur-nankhundi,  king  of  Elam,  invndes  southern  Babylonia.  Under 
Kudur-naukhundi's  succei^^sor,  Kudur-lasamar  (Kudur-dugmal.  prob- 

2340  ably  the  Hebrew  Ctiedorlaomer)  the  Elamites  establish  a  kingdom  in 
Larsa  with  Rim4Bla  (BH'-aka)  at  its  head.    He  adopts  Sin-iddin's 

2812  titles.  Tlie  latter  appeals  to  Khammurabi,  king  of  Babyloui  who 
o^eipowers  Kim-bin. 

TH£  KINGDOM  OF  BABYLON 

Jn  BTNAfiTT,  M60-S1C0  B.O. 

In  the  days  of  Sumer  and  Accad  there  is  no  mention  of  Babylon, 
whUsh  must>  however,  have  developed  into  some  importance  during 
the  supremacy  of  Isin  (8000-2850}.  Dates  are  now  more  reliable. 

2450  SomtMbl  overthrows  the  Ur  Dynasty  in  Babylon,  but  the  rebellion 
does  not  extend  bejjrond  that  city. 

2440  Snmu-la-iln.  —  He  builds  six  strong  fortresses  in  Babylon. 

2405  Zabu.  —  He  builds  temple  £-dubar  in  Sippar.  The  country  is  evi- 
dently in  revolution,  tor  mention  is  made  of  a  pretender,  Immeru. 

2390  ApU-Sin. 

2870  Sin-mubalUt. 

Onh  iJi  oiiuments  of  these  reigns,  contract  tablets. 
2342  Kbaznmuxabi.  —  Probably  the  Amraphel  of  the  Bible,  a  contemporary 

of  Abraham.  The  maker  of  a  united  Babylon,  for  in 
8812  caUed  upon  by  Sin-iddin,  he  expels  Rim-Sin  and  the  Elamites  from 

J^arsdy  and  adding  southern  Babylonia  to  his  dominions)  resumes  the 
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tiilw  of  the  kings  of  Ur,  Isin,  and  Laraa.   Re  begins  to  develop 
hifl  new  kingdora,  digging  canals  for  water  supply.    Builds  a  great 
storehouse  for  wlteat  in  jj^bylonia.   Enlarges  templee  of  £-zida  and 
E-sagila  iu  Borsippo. 
MonumeiUt.  —  Letters  and  inscriptions. 
*2150  The  remaining  kings  of  the  dynasty  lived  in  cojnplete  peace. 
The  few  remains  of  their  age  mtueas  a  high  civilisation  and  great 
prosperity. 
Monuments,  —  Coutraet  tablets. 

Urn  DTNA8TT,  n60.1783  &o. 

SISO-ITSS  Called  the  dynasty  of  Um-AMg  (probably  referring  to  a  district 
of  ihc  rit  v  of  I'  Lliylon).    Eleven  kin^^-s  of  Sumerian  origin  reign  for 
3t>8  years.    There  is  but  little  known  of  them* 
No  monuments  of  this  dynasty. 

IIIai>  DTk7A8TT,  1788.1107  B.a 

1788  The  Eossseans  or  Kassites  (Kasshu)  from  the  mountains  of  Elam 
estiiblish  a  dynasty  with  Oandish  or  Oaddmsh  the  first  king.  Tlu-y 
had  eutered  the  country  as  roving  bauds,  had  overrun  it,  and  finally 
attained  the  power.  Culture  and  eivilisation  are  assimilated  by 
(he  new-comers. 

1700  Agum-kakrlme,  the  first  'k'ln^  of  the  dynasty  of  whom  we  have  any 
details.  II  is  kingchim  is  pfrcatpr  than  that  of  Khamuuirahi.  The 
land  of  Padan  is  bubject  lo  lam.  Sumo  statues  of  godii  that  had 
been  previously  carried  away  are  restored  to  Babylon. 

1450  Karaindash.  —  In  lliis  reign  wo  have  the  first  evidenee  of  intercourse 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  atid  Babylonia  —  a  treaty  with 
Asshur-bel-nish-eshu,  king  of  A^yria,  concerning  buuudai-y  line. 
Builds  a  temple  to  Nana,  goddess  of  E-Anna. 

1480  Kadaahman-B«l.  —  He  corresponds,  with  Amenhotep  III,  of  Egypt* 
Moyinmpjits.  — T.etters  found  at  Tel-el-Amarna. 

1420  Buxnaburiash  I.  —  Contemporary  with  Puzur-Asshur  of  Assyria,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  had  difficulties  re|»rding  questions  of 
boundary.    Builds  a  temple  to  the  Sun-god  at Xarsa. 

1410  Koiicaiza  I. — The  city  ol  Dur^Kurigalzu  is  named  after  him.  He 
probably  rebuilds  it. 
Monumenti. —  Correspondence  with   Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  (Tel-el- 
Amama.) 

1400  Barnaburlash  II.  —  TTis  successor.    Long  and  prosperous  reign. 

Monuments.  —  Correspondence  with  Amenhotep  1 V,  of  Egypt.  (Tel- 
el-Amarna.) 

1870  naraUMraasb,  marries  a  daughter  of  Asshur-uhallit^  king  of  Assyria. 

His  son,  Kadaahman-Kharbe  I,  conducts  a  cam})nign  against  the 
Sutu,  whom  he  conquers,  and  among  whom  he  settles  some  of  his 

subjects. 

1860  Rebellion  of  the  Kassites,  who,  jealous  of  the  growing  Assyrian 
influence,  kill  the  king  and  place  on  the  throne  Naxibugaab,  who 

is  defeated  and  killed  by  Asshnr-nballit,  the  kiii;^  of  Assyria. 
1360  KorigalBu  n. — Placed  on  the  throne  by  tlie  Assyrian  king,  invades 
Elam,  and  conquers  the  city  of  Susa  (or  Shushan).    Battle  with 
BeL^nirari,  king  of  Aatsjnt^  with  doubtful  result. 
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1340-1286  Continuous  struggle  between  Babylonia  and   Assyria  tinder 
the  followiug  kmg8  :     Nasi  -  Maruttash  (1340^,  Kadaahman  -  Tursn, 
KadMlmum-BiiijMh   (1830),  Kodnr-Bol   (1804-1299),  81ii«uaktl- 
Buriaah  (12y8-12b6). 
1285->1270  The  kiug  of  Assyria,  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  invades  Babylon,  enters 
the  town,  removes  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  carries  away  the 
god  Marduk  to  Assyria.    ThU  inTasion  took  place  probably  under 
the  reign  of  Blbelaahu,  whose  sueoessors,  M-«hum-iddin,  Kadaih- 
man-Kharbe  H  (1277-127")),  and  Adad-ahum-lddin  (1274-1209),  were 
very  likely  only  vassuls  of  Tukiilti-Ninib»  who  was  the  real  king  of 
Babylon  for  seven  years. 
1270  The  Eiabylonians  rise  in  revolt,  drive  the  Assyriana  from  Babylon,  and 
1269  make  Adad-aliiun.usar  king,  under  whom  tlio  power  of  Babylon  begins 
to  revive.    Assyria  attacked,  tho  king,  Bel-kudiUMisur,  slain,  and  a 
portion  of  Assyrian  territory  annexed. 
1288—1224  Meli-Shipak.  —  Successful  against  the  Assyrian  king,  Ninib-apal- 
1228-1211  esharra,   so  that  under   Marduk-apai-iddin,  the  Babylonian 

dominion  extends  over  neaily  the  whole  of  the  valley. 
1210  I'nder  the  last  two  kinj^  of  this  dynsisty,  ZamamuHihuiii-iddin  and 
1209     Bel-ahttin-iddin,  Babylonia  threatened  by  the  Assyrian  Asshur-dau. 
1207  End  of  the  dynasty  as  result  of  a  Semitic  revolution. 

IVth  dynasty,  1207-107o  h.c. 

The  origin  of  this  (Isin)  dynasty  still  doubtful.     There  are 
eleven  king"*,  of  whom  four  or  hvc  arc  unknown  to  us. 

1135  l^ebuchadreszar  I,  sixth  king,  exhibits  the  old-time  spirit.  Invades 
Assyrii^  but  is  repulsed.    Is  soocessful  in  campaigns  agaiost  tiie 
people  of  Elam  and  Lulubi,  even  penetrates  into  Syria. 
Monuments.  —  Monolithic  inscription  ooncerning  grant  of  land  to  RitU 
Marduk  of  Hit-Kar/ivahku. 

1110  In  the  reign  of  Marduk-nadin-aklie,  iigiaihpileser  I  of  Assyria  invades 
Babylon  and  takes  the  capital. 

1088  At  death  of  lAurdak-sluiplk-w-matl,  a  usurper,  Adad-apeMddla  takes 
the  throne. 

1078  End  of  dynasty  with  death  of  Nabu-shum. 

Vto,  VlTB,  Tllni,  YIIlTB  DTNAfiTIES»  1076-728  m. 

A  series  of  short-lived  dynasties  all  straggling  with  the  rising 

power  of  Assyria. 

1075  Dynasty  of  Sea  Lands,  at  the  estuaries  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  later  exercises  great  influence  upon 
the  history  of  Babylonia.  This  dynasW  numbers  only  three  kings, 
who  reign  together  twenty-one  years  nve  months,  dr,  according  to 
the  Baljylonian  chronicle,  twenty-three  years;  viz.  81lMur-8hii»ak, 
slain  and  buried  in  puhice  of  Sart^on.  ]n  liis  rciL^'n  the  Elamites 
pillage  Sippar  and  do  much  damage  ;  Ea-mukiu-iei,  ol  whom  nothing 
is  known,  and  KMhiMadla-Kkiia.  These  kings  engaged  on  iebuil£ 
ing  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ai  Si{)[);ir. 

1053-1033  Thf'  dynasty  of  Sea  Lund.s  in  Babylonia  followed  by  the  dynasty 
of  Bii-liazi,  numbering  also  only  three  kings:  Bulbar*sliakin* 
■hum,  Mafli-kiadQr-iMnir,  and  ,  followed    bj  a 

dynasty  of  Elam  with  only  one  king,  whose  name  is  unluown. 
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102T  The  Vlllth  Dynasty.   Babjloniui  stock  having  exhausted  its  Tigoor, 

now  intermixed  with  Kassite  and  other  foreign  blood. 
'  747  Vabu-naafr  (NabonaMar)  of  the  Vlllth  Dynasty  oomes  to  the  throne. 

A  time  of  literary  activity. 
732  Nabu-aadiaser,  hhi  successor,  slain  by  Nabu-shum-ukln. 
781  TJkSaam  lephioes.Nabu-shnm-ukin.    Tiglathpileiier  III  invades  Bahy- 

lon  and  determines  to  end  the  rule  of  native  princes  in  tin  land. 
7^  llfUUi|iilMer,  king  of  Babylon.    Bad  of  Uia  Old  Babjrloiiiaa  Bmpiie. 

THE  ASSTBIAN  SMFIBB 

FIRST  PERIOD,  1880*-1120  B.O. 

Assyria  was  colonised  from  Babylonia.  Tlie  date  is  uncertain, 
but  Nineveh  was  in  existence  in  3000  B.C.  Tlie  early  rulers  appear 
to  have  been  subject  priest-princes  of  the  kings  of  Babylonia. 

1830-1810  The  first  known  rulers  (Ishakke)  arc  lahme-Dagan  and  his  son, 
abuoahi-Adiid  I,  who  builds  a  great  temple  in  the  city  of  Asshnr, 
dedicated  to  the  gods  Anu  and  Adad. 

1800-1700  Little  known  of  their  successors  Zgnr-kapkapa,  ShaaablpAdad  II» 
while  the  dates  of  Khalla  and  Iriaham  are  unknown. 
Monuments.  —  A  few  inscriptions. 

1700  Bet'KapInipa.  —  The  first  to  take  the  title  d  king,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy,  probably  the  Bd-bani, 
whom  Esarhaddon  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendant. 

1700-1450  A  dark  age  of  Assv  rian  history.  We  know  nothing  of  it,  except 
that  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  («a.  1525)  the  ruler  of  As^ria  sends 
presents  to  Tehntimes  III. 

1450  Assyria  is  now  recoL'nisr  f]  P.  ibylonia  as  an  independent  kingdom. 
Its  ruler,  AaBhur-bel-nisJi-eahu,  makes  a  treaty  witli  Karaindash, king 
of  Kardunyash  (Babylonia)  concerning  boundaries. 

1420  Fnmr-Amliiir,  treats  with  the  Babylonians  oonoeming  the  boundary. 

1400  AaBhur-nadin-akho  II,  liis  successor,  contemporary  of  Amenbotep  1V» 
king  of  Egypt.    Builds  or  restores  a  palace  in  Asshur. 
Montmentt,  —  Friendly  correspondence  with  Amenhotep  IV  in  the 
Tel-el-Amama  letters. 

1870  Succeeded  by  Aaahor-ubaUit,  whose  daughter,  Muballitat  Shem'a,  is 
married  to  Karakhardasli,  kint,'  of  Babylon.  The  murder  of  his 
son,  Kadashman-Kliarbo  I,  brought  about  Assyrian  inter ventiou, 
and  a  grandson  of  Asshur-uballit,  Kurigalzu,  is  placed  on  the  throne. 
Babylonia  now  partially  subject  to  Assyria.  C^paigns  of  Asshur 
uballit  an^ainst  the  Shubari. 

1860.  His  son  Bei  nirari  said  to  have  conquered  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Eiamite  foothills.  These  Assyrian  conquests  lead  to  a  con- 
flict between  Kurigalzu  II  and  Bel-nirari,  in  which  the  latter  is 
victorious.  A  rearrangement  of  the  boundary  littea  between  the 
two  '  onn tries  is  the  result. 

1350  His  sun,  Pudu-ilu,  a  great  warrior,  considerably  extends  his  kingdom. 
Monuments.  —  A  few  brief  inscriptions. 

1845  His  son  and  successor,  Adad-airui  I,  continues  conquests  in  neighboQi^ 
ing  territory.  Rebuilds  captured  cities.  Struggle  with  BabyloniSQ 
]Mag*   He  adds  conBideiably  to  strength  of  kingdom. 
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Monuments.  — A  bronze  sword,  on  whicli  he  calls  himself  kin^  of 
Kishshati ;  an  inscription,  the  oldest  vet  found  with  an  eponym  date. 

1880  His  son,  BludauaaMr  z,  establishes  oolonies  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  as  a  bulwark  against  the  nomadic  populations  of  the 
farther  north.  Subjects  the  Musri  in  northern  Syria.  Assyrians 
cross  the  Euphrates  for  the  first  time.  The  rapidly  growing  king- 
dom firmly  established  as  far  as  the  Balikh  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates. 
New  capital  built  at  Calah. 
Monuments.  —  Two  broken  tablets. 

1290  Under  his  son  and  surcessor.  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  there  i«  renewed  trouble 
between  Assyria  and  iiabjioma.  Invasion  of  Babylonia ;  capital 
taken.  Conquered  city  governed  from  Galah,  Assyrian  officers  sta- 
tioned both  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  country.  Tukulti-Ninib 
adopts  the  title  of  "King  of  Sumer  and  Acead  "  in  addition  to  his 
former  titles,  "  King  of  Kishshati  '*  and  "  King  of  Asshur."  This 
rule  over  Babylonia  maintained  for  seven  years  only.  The  king  is 
killed  in  civil  war.  The  most  brilliant  reign  in  Assyrian  history  up 
to  this  time.  The  steady  and  rapid  prog^ress  Of  the  Assyriam}  now 
checked. 

1280  Rapid  decline  of  Assyrian  power  under  Asshumazirpai  z,  Tukulti- 

NiniVs  son.   An  attack  of  Babylonia  is  repulsed  with  difficulty* 
1250  Under  his  successors,  Aashnr-narara  and  Nabn-daian,  the  Assyrian 

power  eoTitinnes  to  \vm(\  wliile  the  IJabylonian  increases. 
1240-1235  Under  Bel-kudur-uaur  and  Ninib-apal-esharra  Assyria  is  invaded 
by  the  Babylonians  under  Meli-shipak  and  Marduk-apal-iddin.  All 
the  southern  and  part  of  the  northern  and  western  conquered 

territory  lost. 

1210  Under  Aaahor-dan  I  rehaln'Htation  of  Assyrian  power.  He  crosses  the 
Lower  Zab,  invades  Babylonian  territory,  and  restores  a  small  section 
of  it  to  Assyria. 

1150  Further  Assyrian  gains  under  Bfetakldl-aniskii  and  Assbw^ifBli-lBhf,  who 
1140    restores  temple  of  Ishtar  at  Calah. 


SECOND  PERIOD,  1120-885  b.o. 

1120  Tlglathpileser  I  (Takulti-apal-esbarra^  my  help  is  the  god  Ninib).  — He 
builds  up  anew  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  thus  records  his  work  of 
conquest;  **In  all  forty-two  countries  and  their  kings  from  the 
Lower  Zab  (and)  the  oorder  of  the  distant  mountains  to  b^ond 
the  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites  and  tlie  Upper  Sea  of  the 
Setting  Sun,  from  tlie  begiiniing  of  niy  sovereignty  until  my  fifth 
year  my  hand  has  conquered.''  His  great  success  in  war  equalled 
by  a  marvellous  story  of  peaceful  achieTements.  The  capital  of 
Assyria  brought  back  from  Calah  to  Asshur ;  the  temples  of  Ishtar^ 
Adad,  and  Bel  rebuilt,  palaces  restored  and  rebuilt. 
MonuToenJU, — The  eight-sided  prism  found  at  Calah:  several  frag- 
mentary annals  of  Uie  early  years  of  his  reign. 

1090  Under  his  successors,  Assbnr-bsl-kaia  and  Sbamahi-Adad  m,  both  sons 
of  Tiglathpileser,  further  peaceful  development,  with  gradually  a 
falling  off  in  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  kingdom.  The  former 
king  maintains  terms  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Babylonia,  Marduk- 
8hapik-2er*mati,  who  thereby  seems  to  be  eonsidered  an  independianl 
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monarch.    As  to  Shamshi-Adad  T,  he  is  known  to  U8  only  as  tht 

rebuilder  of  ihe  temple  of  Ishtar  in  Isineveh. 
1050-950  A  dark  age.    The  fortunes  of  Assyria  are  at  low  ebb.    In  th^ 

period  reigned  Aa«haniazixp«l  n,  BrbSrAdad,  AiilliUMBmdiii-aklie,  and 

AMhor-erbi.   The  last  loses  territory  to  the  Aranueans,  but  be  seeai 

to  have  invaded  Phoenicia. 
950  TigiathpUeMT  H,  who  calls  himself  *^King  of  Kishsbati  and  King  of 

Aeshur.** 
980  Aashur-dan  XX,  his  son. 

911  Adaa-nirari  11.  —  Revival  of  struggle  with  Babylonia.  Defeats  Sha- 
mash-mudammik  of  Babylon  in  battle  of  Mount  Yalman,  also  his 
successor  Nabu-shum-ishkun.  Assyrian  cities  given  to  Babylonia. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

890  Tukulti-Ninlb  II. — The  period  of  weakness  is  passing.  Babylon 
ceases  to  be  troublesome,  and  the  Assyrians  begin  to  seek  tribute  in 
the  north  and  west.  The  king  ravages  Armenia  and  ihe  land  of 
Kummukb* 

THIRD  PERIOD,  885-722  B.a 

885  AMhQTnaxirpai  HI,  begins  campaigns  of  conquest  at  once.  In  ten 
years  all  of  Tiglathpileser  I's  empire  in  the  north,  east,  and  wnt, 
conquered  or  intimidated  into  subjection  with  atrocious  omeltiei 
and  I>arbarous  devastations,  is  under  lieavy  tribute. 

876  A  great  invasion  of  the  west.  At  his  approach  aU  the  cities  from 
Carchemish  to  Tyre  hasten  to  send  presents  and  arrange  for  tribute. 
The  campaign  ends  in  the  gathering  of  timber  for  the  temple  of 
Ishtar  at  Nineveh. 

867  A  short  and  bloody  campaign  against  Kummukh,  Qurkhi  nnd  the 
country  around  Mount  Masius.  Asshurnazirpal  rebuilds  Calah.  aud 
constniots  a  canal  to  supply  the  city  with  w^ter  from  the  Lower  Zab. 
Monuments. — The  royal  palace  unearthed  at  Nimrud;  monolith  coih 
taining  accounts  of  his  reign  discovered  by  Ltayard  at  Nimrud; 
several  lesser  inscriptions. 

860  Bhainuuiwsr  n,  his  son,  continues  his  father's  oonquests  with  sinulsr 
cruelty.  Cani|)aign  against  Nairi  and  first  <tf  many  campaigns  in 
the  north  and  east  lasting  until  830  with  no  real  success. 

857  The  Aramtcans  of  Bit-Adini  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  finally  con- 
quered and  their  land  placed  under  Assyrian  government. 

854  Shalmaneser  proceeds  successfully  against  a  coidition  of  North  S^^rian 
princes,  Israel  and  Phoenicia.  Battle  of  Qarqar.  Yeariy  tnbote 
imposed  on  states  of  northern  S3'ria. 

d5i  2^iurduk-nadin-shum  of  Babylon  calls  Shalmaneser  to  help  him  against 
his  rebelliooB  brother  Marduk-bel-nsati.  Shalmaneser  attaeks  and 
vanquishes  the  rebels  and  Marduk-nadin-sham  rules  under  an 
Assyrian  protectorate.   The  king  of  Assyria  is  once  more  the  real 

ruler  of  Babylon. 

849-834  Campaigns  against  the  west.  Tiie  results  are  not  defmit^^,  and 
little  IS  done  except  to  pare  the  way  for  the  future.  Attack  npaa 
Ben-Hadad  II  of  Damascus  and  his  allies.  Jehu  sends  aid  against 
Damascus  and  the  Assyrians  g-ot  their  fir^st  hold  upon  Israel. 
827  liebellion  of  £»iialmaneser's  son  Asshur-danin-apli  whicb  splits  the 
kingdom  into  two  discordant  parts. 
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$86  Death  of  Shalmaneser. 

Monuments.  — The  black  basalt  obelisk  containing  story  of  his  warsj 
monolitii  with  portrait  in  bas-relief ;  gate  inscriptions  from  lialauat. 
828  BhanwWnAaaft  IT,  after  two  years  of  civil  war  with  his  brother,  is 
acknowledged  legitimate  king. 
822-814  Campaigns  in  north,  east,  and  west  to  recolve  allfigianoe. 
813  Invasion  of  Chaldea. 

812  Invasion  of  Babylon  where  Mariiuk-baiuUu-iq^bi  refuses  to  pay  tribute 

•~a  dedstve  victory. 
Monuments.  —  Inscriptions. 
811  Adad-nirarl  III  succeeds  his  father  —  a  niler  who  increases  Assyrian 

prestige  immensely.    Successful  campaigns  in  the  west.  Eight 

Drilliant  campaigns  against  the  Medes. 
796-795  Babylon  invaded — now  practically  an  Aaayrian  province.  The 

king  tries  to  efface  all  national  differences.     Temples  built  in 

Assyria  similar  to  tlioso  of  Babylon,  and  Babylonian  forms  in- 
troduced into  the  riLuui. 
M^numenis. — A  statue  of  Nabu  from  the  temple  of  Calah;  inacriptiona. 
782  llhalm«ne««r  in,  a  period  of  decline  sets  in.    Of  his  ten  campaigns,  six 

are  against  the  crrowinpf  power  of  Urartu,  which  is  tiying  to  wrest 

the  land  of  Nairi  from  the  Assyrians. 
772  An]iiir«daB  m. — The  decay  continues.   Campaigns  against  Damascus, 

and  Khatarikka  in  Syria.    Two  invasions  of  Babylon  (771—767). 
768-758  A  series  of  rebellions  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
754  Aaabur-nirari  II.  —  A  reign  of  decadence.    Campaigns  against  Arpad 

and  Nairi,  but  no  attempt  to  collect  tribute. 
746  Rebellion  in  Calah.   Aashnr-mrart  disappeara  and  with  him  the  royal 

lamily  that  has  ruled  AsByria  for  centuries. 

FOURTH  PERIOD,  74.5-606  B.O. 

745  PdIb.— A  man  of  obscure  origin  obtains  the  throne,  probably  as  the 

outcome  of  the  Calah  rebellion.  Tic  tnkes!  the  name  of  TigUth- 
pileser  (m),  and  begins  at  once  the  formation  of  a  great  world- 
empire  and  proceeds  first  against  Babylonia.  Reconquers  the 
country  as  far  south  as  Nippur  and  reorganises  the  government. 
Makes  a  fixed  policy  of  planting  colonies  and  transporting  captives. 
He  next  subdues  the  troublesome  land  east  of  Assyria,  and  sends 
iiis  general,  Asahur-danin-ani,  into  Media.  Second  expedition  into 
Mewa  (73*7^  but  withal  the  country  remains  practically  inde- 
pendent. He  takes  up  a  difficult  probiem  in  the  north  where 
Argistis  of  Urartu  had  regained  mucn  territory,  and  his  successor, 
Sarduris  II,  has  formed  an  alliance  with  many  northern  princes. 
The  armies  of  Sarduris  and  Tiglathpileser  meet  and  the  former  is 
forced  to  retire. 

742  Tiglathpileser,  free  from  Sarduris,  attacks  Arpad,  which  falls,  740. 
Many  neighbouring  states  send  presents.  The  king  of  Unqi  resists, 
but  is  soon  taken  and  his  country  annexed  to  Assyria. 

789  Part  of  Nairi  taken.   Tiglathpileser  sets  out  to  break  the  coalition  of 

Syrian  princes  against  him,  aiming  at  Uzziah  of  Judah,  the  ring- 
leader. Menahem  of  Israel  weakens  and  pays  the  Assyrian  heavy 
tribute,  whereupon  he  uljandons  attacks  on  Judah,  but  subdues,  and 
rctuiub  home  with  tribute  irom,  ail  the  other  members  of  the  league. 
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735  Campaign  agaiost  Urarta-r-does  not  conqiier  bat  bieakB  the  spiiilfll 

the  country. 

734-732  CampaigiiH  in  Syria.     DamascuB  taken.     Abac  of  Judah  gives 
bomaife.   Other  hwde  incorporated  with  Aeavria.   Gaza  captored. 
781-729  He  invades  Babylonia  to  settle  the  internal  strife  raging  thno. 

Determine!^  to  do  a\v:iy  with  native  ptUMMM.     Uldnzer  diepoiwd. 
Merodach-baladan  of  Bit-Yakin  gives  homage. 
728  Proclaimed  legitimate  king  of  Babylon. 

Mmnmentt,  —  The  annals  badly  defaced  hy  Esarhaddon  |  the  slabs  of 

Nimrud  ;  inscription  on  day  tablets. 

7'26  Shalmauieser  IV  succeeds. 

725  Hoshea  of  Israel  in  alliance  with  Shabak  of  Egypt  refuBea  tribute. 

ShalmaiiBfleir  lava  siesre  to  Samariftr 


THE  SAliGONlDES,  722-606  b.o. 

782  Bargon  n— a  Usurper  succeeds.    Samaria  fslls  in  this  year.  The 
inhabitants  are  remuved  to  the  Median  mountains  and  replaced  b/ 

colonists  from  Kutha. 
721  Merodach-baladan  rebels  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  iiabylon.  Sargon 

proceeds  unsuccessfully  agaiiist  him.   Rebeluon  in  Hamath,  joined 

by  Gaza  and  Samaria. 
720  The  confetleration  defeated  at  Raphia. 
720-710  Continuous  campaigns.     Successful  attack  on  Urartu.  Coalition 

in  the  north  broken  up. 
717  Assyrian  governors  installed  throughout  the  country.   The  career  of 

Carchemish  ended. 

710  Merodach-baladan  defeated.  Sargon  adopts  title  "  Shakkanak,^*  Gov- 
ernor, of  Babylon. 

707  The  great  palace  in  his  city^  of  Dur-Sharrukin  (Khorsabad)  is  finished. 
The  walls  are  covered  wi^  magnificent  inscriptions.   He  enters  it 

the  next  year. 

Monuments. — The  palace  of  Dur-Sharrukin  with  inscriptions  —  other 
inscriptions. 

705  Bennaoherlb  (8iii-akh»-srba)  succeeds  It  is  father. 

702  Visits  rebellious  Babylonia  and  makes  Bel  ibni  kint^. 

701  Coalition  aq-ainst  Sennacherib  of  Syrian  princes  ami  Tirhaqaof  Egypt. 
The  Assyrian  attacks  Phojuician  ciUe.s  and  most  of  Syria  submits. 
Battle  of  Altaku.  Sennacherib*s  army  ravaged  by  pestilmoe,  and  be 
returns  to  Nineveh  wliich  he  has  made  his  capital. 

700  Bel-ibni  hecotnes  hostile  to  Assyria  througli  force  of  public  opinion. 
Merodach-baladan  aiul  AlardtiK-usliezib  of  Chaldea  join  him.  Sen- 
nacherib defeats  them  a:ul  has  his  own  son  Asshur-nadiu-shum  pro- 
claimed king  of  Babylon. 

694  Campaigns  against  the  Chaldeans  settled  in  Elam.  A^ur-nadin- 
shum  captured  by  the  Elaniites  and  Nergal-ushezib  crowned. 

692  Mushezib-Mardtik  'made  king  of  Babylon.  With  the  Elamites,  the 
Babylonians  oppose  Sennacherib  at  Khslule  (691)  and  are  utterij 
defeated. 

689  Destruction  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib. 
688-682  Sennacherib  absent  in  Arabia. 
681  Murder  of  Sennacherib  by  his  sons  Nergal-siiax-eser  and  Adarnialik. 
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681  Esarhaddon  (Asshur-akhe-lddln)  succeeds  his  father. 
881-672  Nine  campaigns  to  repress  rebellious  ia  different  parts  of  the 
empire. 

672  Detraction  of  Sidon.   City  of  Kar-Asshur-aldie-iddin  built  on  tbe' 
same  spot. 

670  Esarhaddon  appears  in  Egypt  to  punish  Tirhaqa.  Memphis  talcen. 
The  whole  country  surrenders  to  Esarhaddon  wlio  reoi^amses  the 
government. 

688  Esarhaddon  abdicates.  He  appoints  his  son  Shamash-shum-ukin  vieC' 
roy  of  Babylonia,  and  another  son,  Asshurbanapal,  zeoeivea  the  throne 

of  Assyria. 

Monument*.  —  The  "  Black  Stone,"  the  stele  of  Zeujirli ;  other  inscrip- 
tions. 

668  Assburbampal  begins  his  reign. 

667  Sends  an  army  to  Kgypt  which  defeats  Tirhaqa  who  has  retaken  Mem- 
phis. Conspiracy  of  Egyptian  princes  to  restore  Tirhaqa.  They 
are  taken  and  punished.  Exacts  tribute  from  King  Baal  of  Tyre, 
and  other  princes. 

665  Psamthek  I  of  Egypt  throws  off  the  Assyrian  yoke. 
Campaign  against  Elam. 

War  with  Shamash-shum-ukin,  who  plotti  against  Assyria,  and  severe 
pnnishment  of  Babylonia.  Gmel  onslaught  on  Elam  for  aasiatanee 
to  Shamash-shum-ukin  and  his  allies.   Tne  same  fate  is  meted  out 

to  the  Arabians. 

Asshurbanapal  is  famous  as  a  builder.  Temple  of  E-kur-gal-kurra  in 
Nineveh  adorned.  Rebuilding  of  E-sagila  in  Babylon  completed. 
I^da  in  Borsippa  is  embellished.  The  palace  of  Nineveh  recon- 
structed and  a  great  library  built  and  equipped.  Vast  building 
operations  in  Babylonia  and  Arbela.  His  reign  is  one  of  great  glory 
in  works  of  peace,  but  Egypt  has  been  lost,  and  many  foreign  prov- 
inces are  on  the  verge  of  regaining  their  liberty. 

Monuments. — Many  records  from  the  library  of  Nineveh. 

626<^09  Asshurhnnapal  succeeded   by  Aashur-etil-ili-tikinni,  Sln-ahum-llahlr, 

and  Sin-sliar-iBlikum  (Saraous),  of  whom  we  have  but  little  knowledge. 
625  First  appearance  of  the  Scythian  tribes  in  Assyria.    They  invade  the 

land  and  bum  Galah. 
609  Bln-ahar-iahkum  attacks  Babylonia,  of  which  Nabopolassar  is  now  king. 

The  lattor  allies  himself  with  the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Manda,  which 
606     attacks  Nineveh.    Sin-shar-ishkum  sets  fire  to  palace  and  perishes 

in  the  flames. 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed,  as  well  as  Dur-Shamikin  and  Asshur. 

The  ^randa  sppiup  the  old  land  of  Assyria,  together  with  the  northern 
provinces  iis  far  as  the  river  Half's.  The  Babylonians  take  the 
southern  and  the  Syrio^Phuenician  possessions.    End  of  the  Aaayriaa 

THE  NEW  EMFIBE  OF  BABYLON 

606-538  B.C. 

Srabopolassar  (Habu-apal-TiBur),  an  Assyrian  governor  of  Babylonia 
about  finally  bcrnmes  king,  and  a  powerful  rival  of  Assyria. 
After  tilt;  debtructiou  of  Nineveh  he  receives  liis  share  of  the  old 
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empire,  and  continues  his  reign  in  peace.  Neku  II  of  Eg^'pt  marches 
upon  Babylonia.  Country  developed  by  canals  and  great  buildings. 
Temple  of  Belit  at  Sippar  rebuilt. 
604-562  Nebuchadrezzar  (Nabu-kudur-usur).  Before  he  becomes  king,  he 
has  defeated  Neku  at  Carchemish  (605).  Campaign  against  Jutlah. 
Jerusalem  twice  besieged  in  597,  when  Jehoiachin  had  to  surrender, 
in  whose  place  Mattaniah,  a  son  of  Josiah,  was  made  king  under  tlie 
name  of  Zedekiah;  and  again  in  586  when  the  city  is  taken,  plun- 
dered, and  destroyed.  Population  deported  and  Gedaliah  placed  as 
governor. 

685-573  Investment  of  Tyre  for  thirteen  years.    Finally  taken  in  573  and 

King  Ithobiuil  II  deposed. 
667  Invasion  of  Egy[)t  in  the  reign  of  Aahmes  II ;  heavy  booty  secured, 
but  no  lasting  results..   Splendid  works  of  peace  shown  in  numerous 
inscriptions.    Extensive  building  operations.    The  walls  of  Haby- 
ion  rebuilt  and  rendered  impregnable.    Canals  repaired  and  temples 
reconstructed.    Temples  of  Borsijjpa  repaired  and  the  walls  recon- 
structed, also  at  Sijjpar,  Larsa,  Ur,  Dilbat,  Baz,  and  Erech. 
Monuments.  —  Many  inscriptions. 
562  Amil-Marduk  (the  biblical  Evil-merodach).     No  inscriptions  found. 
Assassinated  by 

660  Nergal-Bhar-uBur  (NerigliBsor).  —  I'nder  him  Babylon  adorned  and  en- 
larged. The  temple  E-sagila  beautified.  Canal  system  regulated. 
Succeeded  by 

556  Labaahi-Marduk,  who  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  only  nine  months,  and 
succeeded  by 

555  Nabu-Na'id  (Nabonidua"),  a  usurper.  Chiefly  engaged  in  building  and 
restoring  tem{)les.  The  temple  E-ulbar  restored  and  temples  at 
Sippar  and  Khurran  in  Babylonia  rebuilt. 

539  Babylonia  invaded  by  Cyrus  of  Elam  and  Persia. 

538  Sippar  taken.  Babylon  surrenders.  Triumphal  entrance  of  Cyrus 
into  the  city.     Babylonia  a  Peraian  province. 
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Cities  have  been,  and  ▼antshed ;  fanes  ham  snnk, 

Heaped  into  shapeless  ruin  ;  sands  o'er8i)n':i'l 
Fields  that  were  Edens  ;  millioDB  too  have  tiliruuk. 

To  a  few  starving  hundreds,  or  have  fled 

From  off  the  page  ol  being.  Now  tbe  dead 
An  the  sole  habltimtB  of  Babylon  ; 

Kings,  at  whose  bidJiiif:  nations  toiled  and  bled* 
Heroes,  who  uiauy  a  Held  of  carnage  won, 
TbeiriMiiMB— their  boutednaiiiea  to  Utter  drath  are  done. 

—  JaMKS  QaTCS  PSBOITAtM 

It  should  be  explained  here  at  the  very  bc&^inning  that  in  speaking  of  the 
Mesopotnmian  civilisation  as  a  unit,  we  are  adopting  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience a  form  of  expression  that  is  not  historically  accurate.  Even  the  word 
Mesopotamia "  cannot  be  justified  on  strict  analysis.  The  word  is  frmn 
the  Greek,  and  means,  literally,  **  between  the  rivers/*  an  obvious  reference 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  important  portion  of  the  territory  in  question  lies  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euplirutes  rivers.  The  word  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  indis- 
criminate application  to  Babyiouia  and  Assyria,  and  its  extreme  convenience 
as  a  generic  term  has  led  to  its  retention  in  lieu  of  a  better  one ;  ye  t,  as  has  been 
said,  it  Qannot  be  applied  with  strict  accuracy  unless  its  etymological  signifi- 
cance be  quite  overlooked  ;  for,  curiously  enough,  neither  Babylon  nor  fCine- 
veh  was  wholly  situated  in  the  territory  which  the  (ireek  word  describes. 
Babylon  lay  partly  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Euphrates  river,  and  Nine- 
Teh  was  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris.  But  in  common  usage, 
as  so  often  happens,  the  exact  implication  of  the  word  "  Mesopotatiiia  "  has 
been  overlooked,  and  the  word  itself  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  entire 
region  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  In  this  sense,  rather  than  in  the  more 
restricted  one,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  cum- 
bersome appellation,  Babylonia-Assyria. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  have  to  do  with  different  races  of 
peojde  in  dealing  with  .\lesopotamian  history.  After  a  long  dispute,  carried 
on  ciiiefiy  by  philologists,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  earliest 
eavilisation  of  southern  Babylonia  was  due  to  a  non-Semitic  people,  the 
Sumerians.*  To  this  people,  it  would  seem,  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of 
developing  the  chief  features  of  Mesopotamian  civilisation,  including  the 
invention  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing.    It  is  not  at  all  clear  at  pre' 

\}  Compme,  bowevor,  FMleeBor  IlaWfy^s  Iiitrodaetoi7  Eanj.] 
a.w.^T<».i.a  887 
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cisely  what  time  the  Semitic  people,  destined  ultimately  to  become  predoim> 
nant  in  this  region,  made  their  appearance.    Nor  is  the  place  of  Semitic 

origin  agreed  upon  among  students  of  the  subject.  Some  niithors,'  a.«  Von 
Krctner,  Guidi,  and  HommeL,  hold  that  Babylonia  was  itself  originally  the 
cradle  of  the  race.  Others,  including  Sprenger,  Sayce,  Scbrader,  De  Goeje, 
Wright,  and  Barton,  contend  that  the  Semites  invaded  Babylonia  fmi 
Arabia.  Yet  others,  including  Palgrave,  Gerland,  Bertin,  Brinton,  Noldeke, 
Jastrnw,  Keane,  and  Schmidt,  hold  to  the  African  origin;  while  a  mt>difica- 
tioii  of  tlie:^  views  advocated  by  Wiedemann,  De  Morgan,  and  Erman  supposes 
that  both  the  Semites  and  Hamites  rose  in  Arabia,  and  had  their  common 
civilisation  before  the  Hamitea  went  to  Africa.  Confronted  with  such  eon* 
flir  t  of  opinions,  the  historian  must  be  content  to  regard  the  exact  antecedents 
of  the  Semites,  previous  to  their  appearance  in  Babylonia,  as  quite  unknown. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  beginnings  of  Semitic  civilisation  in  Mesopotamii, 
Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  making  nae  of  Ainsworth'e  estimates  ae  to  the  amouiit 
and  rate  of  alluvial  deposit  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  computes  that 
the  sea-coast  must  have  been  established  this  side  of  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Ur  about  6600  B.C.,  which  date  must,  therefore,  represent  the  earliest  pos&ible 
period  for  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Ur  was  apparently  the  most  south* 
erly  city  of  old  Babylonia,  and  Nippur  apparently  tne  most  northerly.  Dr. 
Peters'  excavations  at  Xippur  Inad  him  to  biise  its  foundation  at  some  periled 

Erevious  to  6000  b  p.  and  posaibly  previous  to  7000  b.c.  His  theory  may  be 
rietlv  summed  up  in  the  suggestion  that  the  original  seat  of  civilisation  in 
Babylonia  probably  was  not,  as  many  have  beliem,  the  region  aboat  Baby- 
lon and  northward  to  Sipnara;  but  that  it  extended  southward  from  Nippor 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ur.  Geologically  speaking,  the  northern  region  is 
undoubtedly  older —  that  is  to  say,  it  first  became  a  land-surface^  by  upheaval 
or  thronffh  the  deposit  of  aediment, — but  "it  does  not  seem  to  nave  been 
older  as  the  home  of  civiliaed  man." 

Dr.  Peters  /  would  probably  be  foremost  to  admit  that  our  knowledge  00 
this  subject  is  not  as  definite  as  could  be  desired.  He  believes,  however,  that 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  region  beyond  Kippur  to  the  PerasD 
Qnlf  was  a  centre  from  which  civilisation  spread ;  and  that  this  idea  finds  0iip> 
portin  laL'T  tradition.  "Possibly  Eridu  on  t  lie  Arabian  plateau  ncnr  the  west- 
ern shore  and  not  far  from  the  head  of  what  was  tlien  t)ie  Persian  Gulf, 
may  reuresent  the  oldest  seat  of  that  civilisation. ' '  lie  thini^  that  Is  ippur  ha^ 
reaohea  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  when  the  re^on  below  Ur  was  probaUy 
still  under  water.  Whatever  the  validity  of  this  view,  it  is  not  in  question 
that  the  southern  region  has  been  built  out  into  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the 
deposit  of  sediment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  the  earliest  civilmtioa 
developed  along  the  shore.* 

THE  LAND 

The  land  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  lies  between  the  Iranian  country 
on  the  east  and  the  Syrio-Axabtan  district  on  the  west*  from  the  chain « 
mountains  of  the  Zagros  to  the  rooky  hd^ts  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian 
desert.  From  tlie  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  which  both  rivers  have  their 
source,  the  land  gradually  declines  to  the  plain,  extending  from  the  point  of 
their  union  to  where  they  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  npper-river  beds,  winding  through  a  high-lying«  sometimes  fu^ 
steppe  country,  axe  surrounded  by  heighta,  where  plane  and  cypxess  grovei 

[1  S«e  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origina,  by  G.  A.  Barton,  Fh.D.  New  York  and  London,  IMS.] 
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alternate  with  green  meads  and  a  rick  growiii  of  many-coloured  iiuwers  and 
plants. 

As  the  land  grows  flatter,  these  valleys  widen  to  fertile  pastures  on  the 
river-banks,  whilst  the  wide  central  plain  grows  more  and  more  bare  niul 
treeless,  until  it  ends  at  last  in  a  desert  trodden  only  by  a  few  wandering 
^sphndB  with  their  flocks,  and  full  of  ostriehes,  bustards,  and  wild  game. 
This  ia  known  as  the  between-river  (Mesopotamia)  district,  which  extends 
into  a  wide  plain  of  rich  brown  soil,  alvjut  a  hundred  iniL's  above  the  mouth, 
wiiere  the  two  rivers  approach  moat  nearly,  and  the  banks  touoh  the  so-caUed 
Median  wall. 

This  plain,  famous  fot  its  nnoonunon  fertility  as  well  as  for  its  historie 

importance,  the  ^^Shinar**  Land  of  the  Semites,  and  the  Babylonia  of  the 
OreoVs,  is  as  rainless  as  Egj'pt,  and  would  huve  dried  up  into  a  sandy  desert, 
bad  not  nature  and  human  artihce  contrived  means  of  irrigation. 

For  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  Armenian  mountains,  both 
rivers  overflow  their  banks  and  water  the  thirsty  land.  This  overflowing  of 
the  gently  movinc^  Enphrates  is  as  regular  as  that  of  the  Nile  ;  the  wide  tract 
of  water  is  uno]^pnsed  in  its  inundation  of  the  plain  and,  like  the  Nile,  it 
deposits  a  rich  mud  soil,  and  man's  resources  are  called  into  play  to  aid 
nature  by  the  artifioial  oonduct  of  water  and  by  means  of  dams  to  give  the 
neighbouring  district  a  share  in  the  fertilising  irr^pition. 

But  the  bed  of  the  Tigris  growinc;"  decidedly  more  narrow  as  it  nears  the 
sea,  receives  the  devastating  stream  from  the  eastern  and  northern  mountains, 
and  the  force  of  the  waters  transports  the  fertile  soil  from  the  fields  and 
transforms  the  pluns  into  a  wide  swampy  land,  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes. 

The  inhabitants,  therefore,  had  tiie  double  task  of  stcnnninir  the  force  of 
the  stream  to  prevent  destrnrtive  inundations,  and  of  securing  a  course  for 
the  fertilising  waters  by  canals  and  lakes.  So  the  Babylonian  plains  were 
sown  with  such  a  number  of  small  and  great  canals,  dams  and  ditehes,  that 
the  waterworks  and  means  of  irrigation  were  a  source  of  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment to  the  whole  of  antiquity.  These  canals,  cut  in  every  direction  and 
decreasing  in  size  until  they  were  almost  rivulets,  were  furnished  with  count- 
less machines  and  pump-works.  Many  of  these  canals,  which  should  have 
been  kept  free  by  continuous  clearing  from  the  stoppage  of  mud,  were  lost 
in  the  sand  ;  others,  emptying  into  the  Tigris,  increased  its  size,  the  nearer 
it  approached  the  sea^  while  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  decreased 
through  the  dram  of  the  canals.1^ 

The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrotea  have  both  flood  seasons  and  carry  their 
waters  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  exactly  as  Hhe  Nile.  This  fact  is  so 
perfectly  clear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  it,  though  Herodotus 
directly  asserts  the  contrary,  saying,  "  The  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  over- 
flow the  corn  lands  of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the  help  of 
engines.**  The  rise  is  indeed  not  so  prolonged  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  but  its 
influence  is,  nevertheless,  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Furthermore,  the  water  was 
reUiined  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  an  irrigation  system  far  back  from 
the  river  for  the  grain  harvest,  after  the  fail  of  the  river.  This  entire  sys- 
tem is  now  a  vast  rain.  The  river  rises  and  &11s  as  it  wills,  and  sweeping 
fax  over  the  western  bank,  turns  the  country  into  a  morass.  The  harm  of 
this  is  both  negative  and  positive.  It  makes  impossible  any  such  great 
ingathering  of  grain  as  existed  when  this  great  valley  was  the  world  s  gran- 
ary, and  it  fills  the  land  with  a  dangerous  miasma,  which  produces  fevers  and 
leaves  the  inhalntants  weak  and  sickly.  There  are  few  itmfaMMmMi  in  the  world 
of  a  aadder  waste  of  a  besutif ui  and  fertile  eountiy.s 
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Old  writers  give  the  noet  brilliaDt  desoriptiona  of  the  wondera  of  the  dit* 

trict.  XenopUou  praises  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  dates,  of  the  groves 
of  paluis  which  lino  the  batiks  of  the  lower  course  of  tlie  two  rivers  and  break 
the  unitormity  of  the  landscape,  and  are  still  very  productive  where  the 
cruel  Turkish  rule  has  not  changed  the  garden  into  a  desert. 

Herodotus  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country, 
for  ho  writes  :  "  Balbylon  is,  as  we  know,  famed  for  the  best  tillage  of  all 
lands,  producing"  always  two  hundredfold  of  fruit  and,  in  very  good  yearis 
three  hundredfold,  iiie  leaves  of  the  wheat  and  barley  are  all  four  tmgers 
wide,  and  I  very  well  know,  bat  I  would  rather  not  say,  to  what  sixe  the 
millet  and  seed  grow  ;  for  I  am  certain  that  those  who  have  not  been  in 
Babylon,  will  not  oelieve  it.  There  are  few  trees,  no  fig  trees,  no  vine,  no  olive. 
They  have  no  oil  but  what  they  make  from  scsatne.  But  palm  trees  grow  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  and  honey  and  «dne  made  from  it." 

This  country  is  now  almost  a  desert,  without  buildings  a  ;  1  vegetation, 
a  world  of  tower-like  ruins,  which  vary  the  monotony  of  the  vast  plains. 

*^  From  these  heights,"  says  Hitter  in  his  Geography^  one  sees  in  the 
solemn  stillness  of  this  ruined  world  the  far-reaching  wide  mirror  of  the 
Euphrates,  winding  majestically  through  that  solitude  like  a  royal  pilgrim 
among  the  silent  ruins  of  his  dejiarted  kingdom.  The  palaces  and  temples, 
and  the  magnificent  buildings,  have  all  dropped  into  dust  and  ruin  ;  hanging 
gardens  and  blooming  paradises  liave  fallen  into  gray,  rush-grown,  swampy 
marshes ;  and  even  there,  where  once  the  captive  Israelites  himg  up  their 
harpe  in  the  royal  cajxital,  and  sang  their  songs  of  mourning  over  fallen 
Jerusalem,  only  a  few  iniiterishable  willows  remain,  and  the  silence  is  un- 
broken by  a  voice  of  joy  or  mourning.  ' 

Assyria,  a  mountainous  district  between  the  'Hgfris  and  the  momitainona 
western  boundary  of  Iran,  is  not  so  fertile  as  Babylonia,  but  its  high  poaitioa 
gives  it  a  bracing  climate. 

Like  the  soutlieru  plains,  it  has  little  rain,  but  it  is  partially  watered  by 
the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  eastward  and  westward  to  the  Tigris,  and 
partially  by  the  canalsand  water  oondnits,  and  is  rendered  tolerably  fertile  hj 
careful  cultivation. 

In  the  south  only  a  few  palm  trees  and  cypresses  break  the  monotony  of 
the  wide  tilled  fields,  as  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
country  are  Atnria  and  Arl)elitL9  (Adiabene)  where  the  Upper  Zab,  the 
Zabatus  or  I>ycus  of  classical  writers,  pours  its  blue  waters  into  the  Tigris, 
and  there  are  fruitful  hills,  with  protected  valleys,  full  of  corn,  wine,  sesame, 
figs,  olives,  and  oranges  ;  naphtha  streams  give  forth  their  precious  oil,  and 
£artiier  northward  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Media  there  are  moun- 
tainous districts,  the  heights  of  which  are  crowned  with  woods  of  oak  and 
pine.  Tiie  Ciustern  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  (Chalonitis)  is  particu- 
larly prized  for  its  wealth  of  palms,  fruit  trees,  and  olives,  and  the  country 
of  Arpakha  (Arrapachitis)  in  the  Chaldean  monntaittB  is  oonaidered  tbie 
home  of  Abraham.  From  hence  he  descended  into  the  river  district  of  the 
centre  and  settled  in  the  land  around  Kharran. 

Northward  lies  the  pasture  land  of  Mesopotamia,  whose  wide  plains 
became  the  scenes  of  bloody  battles,  and  where  races  and  royal  familieB 
sought  to  eternalise  their  transitory  power  by  the  foundation  of  cities,  which 
have  mostly  vanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them.  Like  the  Assyrian  hill 
country,  it  gradually  declines  into  grass-grown  steppes  until,  in  the  south,  it 
becomes  a  desert  whose  waterless  wastes  are  trodden  only  by  wandering 
Ambs.» 
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So  far  back  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  we  find  in  the  southern 
part  of.  Mesopotamia  a  number  of  petty  indepeadent  kingdoms,  governed 
from  their  capital  cities.  Our  present  knowledge  of  this  land  and  its  inhab- 
itants may  be  briefly  summed  up. 

After  the  river  Euphrates,  with  countless  windings  and  sharp  falls,  lias 
cleft  the  Syria-Mesopotamian  plain  where  it  fertilises  the  districts  con- 
tiguous on  its  banks,  it  approaches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tigris,  and 
both  streams' water  a  completely  flat  plain,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers 
and  canals,  and,  for  the  most  part,  flooded  by  the  Euphrates  in  the  summer. 

The  numerous  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  west  of  the 
Euphrates  which  are  out  of  reach  of  the  irrigation  have  a  desert  character, 
as  rain  is  as  rare  here  as  in  Egypt.  But  the  irrigated  land  was  proportion- 
ately fertile;  at  least  it  was  so  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  The  dis- 
trict at  the  mouth  of  tlie  streams  was  of  a  marshy  character  with  numerous 
swamps  and  lakes.  In  olden  times  the  confluence  of  both  rivers,  at  latitude 
about  81**  N.,  formed  a  long  narrow  -bay  which  has  now  been  filled  up  by 
their  deposits.  The  Arabian  Desert  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
rather  on  its  western  arm,  the  Tallakopas.  The  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris  rises  gradually  to  the  wild  mountainous  boundary  of  the  Iranian 
highlands,  which  descends  in  terrace  form  to  the  Tigris,  to  which  it  sends 
numerous  rivers,  which  in  earlier  times  flowed  direct  into  the  sea. 

At  the  present  time  the  i^reater  part  of  this  district  is  a  swampy  desert 
traversed  only  by  wandering  tribes,  whilst  in  antiquity,  and  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Caliphs,  it  \nB  maide  one  of  the  most  fertile  Qountries  in  the  world 
by  dint  of  careinl  irrigation,  regulation,  and  the  construction  of  dams  and 
canals.^ 

The  most  ancient  population  of  this  country  formed  several  closely 
related  races  which  had  no  connection  with  the  other  nations  of  AN  estern 
Asia,  but  in  the  course  of  historical  evolution  they  lost  their  language  and 
nationality  and  were  submerged  in  the  neighbouring  races. 

In  tlse  land  of  Makan,  the  district  of  the  mouth  of  the  two  chief  rivers, 
were  the  8umerians  (Sumer,  with  its  chief  city  of  Ur,  on  the  Euphrates)  ; 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  river  country  (Melucha  land)  from  ErQch, 
now  Warka,  upwards  to  the  borders  of  the  Mesoj)otaniian  steppes,  lived  the 
Accadians,  so  called  from  Acfade,  their  capital,  north  of  Babylon.  To  the 
east  of  the  Tigris,  far  into  the  jjatliless  districts  of  the  Zagros  Mountains, 
dwelt  the  warlike  raises  of  tlie  Kossieans  (Assyrian  Kasshu).  From  their 
home,  mode  of  life  and  character,  they  were  evidently  the  predecessors  of 
the  modern  Kurds,  who  belong,  by  language,  to  the  Iranians.  Next  came 
the  land  of  Elam,  or  Anshan,  as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, the  district  of  the  rivers  Choaspes  and  Eulseos,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Kissian,  with  the  capital  Shushan,  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks. 

Whilst  the  Kosseeans  were  always  a  wild  mountainous  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Elam,  although  they  had  a  finnly  establislied 
state  organization,  were  dependent  on  their  western  neighbours  for  culture, 
Sumer  and  Accad  (i.e.  Babylonia)  possessed  an  ancient  and  a  complete,  in- 
dependently evolvecl  culture,  whleh,  although  seoond  to  that  of  the  Lower 

[}  Thte  entire  system  is  now  a  ▼aat  ruin,  according  to  Rogers,  who  adds  :  "  Tlu'  great  valley 
has  a  cUmale  which  appears  little  floed  to  produce  men  of  eaeigy  and  force,  for  tbe  temperature 
ov«r  Hm  entire  anrfim  is  very  high  In  the  stuninar  wuaon.  It  Is,  hvmvrw,  altogether  probable 
that  In  the  period  of  the  ancient  hiaton,*  neither  the  heat  nor  the  sand  was  such  a  meiiricp  .  ,  , 
During  the  period  of  the  giury  of  Babylon  these  staid  wavea  (fruin  Arabia)  bad  certaiuly  put 
sons  barond  tiM  BaphnlM,  ■nd  thagr  oonld  taaidlj  have  ntohad  it."J 
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inie  in  innate  worth  and  ezdiudTe  evolution,  perhaps  exceeded  it  in  his* 

torical  influence.  The  surplus  of  water  from  inundations  was  distributed 
over  the  country  by  means  of  canals  and  d^kes.  Thus  ensued  a  better* 
ordered  life  of  the  state  from  the  closer  mnon  of  the  different  provinces. 
The  temples  of  the  great  gods  formed  the  centres  of  the  differmt  distiieti 
frorn  whidi,  88  with  the  Egyptians,  the  cities  of  Babylonia  arose  first  every- 
where. 

In  Ur  (now  £1-Mugheir)  there  was  a  temple  of  the  moon-god  Sin  (or 
Nannar).    la  Eridu  (now  Abu  Shahrein)  was  the  temple  of  Ea,  the 

ancient  god  of  the  ocean,  and  iu  Larsa  (now  Senkereh}  that  of  the  sun-god 
Babbar  (or  Shamash),  the  lord  of  the  city.  The  latter  was  wnrsliippea  in 
like  manner  in  bippar  (now  Abu  Hubba),  whUst  in  the  neiglibounng  Agade 
(Accad)  the  goddess  Anunit  was  the  doily  of  the  city.  On  the  south  lay 
tbe  sacred  ''Gate  of  the  Gods"  Ka-Dingira,  the  Semitic  Babel  (Babylon), 
the  capital  of  the  country.  [With  it  was  later  united  the  city  of  Bor- 
sippa.]  The  city  Erech  (Orchoe«  now  VVarka},  the  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  Nana  (Ishtar),  was  held  in  special  veneration.  North  of  Lam 
was  Girsu;  on  the  canal  Shatt-d-Khai  was  probably  Lagash  (now  Telloh); 
north  of  this  the  city  of  Isin;  near  it  was  for  a  time  the  chief  cit^-  of  all 
Bal.vlonia,  Nij  pur,  wliit  h  \v;is  the  homo  of  the  g^od  HeL  It  is  liere  that  the 
excavations  of  the  University  o£  Tcuiiiiylvania  have  been  so  fruitful.  About 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Babylon  was  Kutha  (now  Tel-Ibrahim),  whose 
god  was  Ner^ral ;  near  Kutha  was  Kish.  In  the  iiortlieru  limit  of  Babylonia 
were  Dur-KurigaUu,  nearly  opposite  the  present  Baghdad ;  and  Upi  [or 
Opis.] 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  lay  dynasty  arose  mainljr  from  the  priesthood 
of  these  temples,  for  the  kings  are  universally  found  in  closest  relation  to 

the  city  deities,  in  whoso  honour  they  built  or  rfstored  the  temple.%  and 
down  to  their  last  day  the  priestly  dignity  ranked  foremost  in  the  title  of 
tbe  Babylonian  kings.* 

ORIGINAL  PBOFIiBB  OF  BABTLOIT  ;  THB  SUMBBIAHS 

It  is  coming  to  be  a  common  agreement  among  Assvriologists  that  the 
original  peoples  of  Babylon  were  of  a  race  that  was  not  Semitic.   Just  \Hiat 

it  was  these  scholars  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  ;  rilthough  the  inclination 
of  belief  is  that  it  was  an  Indo-Europuan  race  and  most  likely  of  the  Turanian 
family.  An  attempt  lias  receutlv  been  made  to  connect  the  aborigines  with 
the  tfgro-Finnish  branch  of  the  Und- Altaic  famUy,  but  with  what  success  it 
is  still  too  soon  to  say.  But  whatever  these  people,  the  Sunierians,  may 
have  been,  they  occupied  the  land  of  Babylonia  until  dislodged  by  a  great 
wave  of  Semitic  migration.  Tiiis  fact  has  not  gone  unchallenged,  and  from 
the  ranks  of  Philology  there  hss  come  a  strong  contenfaon  lor  a  Semitio 
origin  of  the  Babylonians*  and  the  assertion  that  the  Sumerian  texts  '*do 
not  represent  a  real  language,  but  a  kind  of  cipher  written  according  to  an 
artificial  system  of  grammar."  And  throughout  the  following  discussion, 
written  by  Professor  Hommel,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Professor 
Halevy,  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  the  Sumerian  texts  summarised 
above,  still  champions  his  contention  and  adduces  evidence  for  it  that  seant 
to  him  conclusive. a 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  southern  Babylonia  was  originally  the 
proper  home  of  the  Sumerians,  while  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
millennium  before  the  Christian  era  the  Semitio  Babylonians  were  alrsidj 
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fiettled  in  nnrt"hcrn  Babylonia,  and,  as  is  proved  by  the  Naram-Sin  inscrip- 
tion and  several  (httmg  from  the  time  of  Sargon,  his  father  {circa  3800  B.C.) 
had  already  acquired  the  Sumerian  character  fand,  by  infereuce,  the  Sume- 
lian  oivilimtion).  In  the  case  of  southern  Babylonia,  the  diseoTeries  at 
Telloh  have  pnt  na  in  possession  of  a  number  of  sculptures  —  some  of  them 
in  relief,  others  severed  heads  of  statues,  dating  from  the  period  between 
area  400U  B.C.,  or  earlier,  and  circa  3000.  These  present  two  different 
^pea.  One  is  charaoterised  by  a  rounded  head  with  slightly  prominent 
cheek  boneB,  always  beardless,  and  usually  with  clean-shaven  crown.  To 
this  type  certainly  belong-  the  representations  of  vanquislied  foes  on  the 
archaic  sculpture,  known  as  the  Vulture  stele,  though  the  primitive  method 
of  representing  the  brow  and  nose  by  a  sinp^le  slightly  curved  line  gives  a 
merely  superfixnal  resemblance  to  the  Semitio  oast  of  countenance.  The 
other  is  a  longernskalled  (dolichooephalous)  type,  with  thick,  black  hab 
and  long,  flowing  beard. 

It  is  certainly  by  no  mere  accident  that  the  heads  of  the  Telloh  statues, 
most  of  which  are  supp(^d  to  represent  kings,  are  of  the  first-mentioned 
(Sumerian)  type,  while  the  bronze  votive  offerings,  which  likewise  bear  the 
name  of  Gudea,  are  carried,  as  is  evident  at  n  glance,  by  Semites.  And  as  . 
there  were  Semites  among  the  subjects  of  Gudea,  where  the  Sumerians  were 
the  dominant  race,  so  we  find  the  same  Semitic  type  clearly  marked  in  the 
figures  round  the  stem  of  a  vase;  while  the  party  of  musicians,  who  are 
seen  approaching  with  submissive  gestures  on  the  fragment  of  a  bas-relief, 
which  probably  also  dat^  from  the  reign  of  Gudea,  must  likewise  be  of 
Semitico-Babylonian  descent. 

Fortunately,  ancient  Babylonian  art  g^ves  us  the  opportunity,  not  merely 
of  studying  the  wholly  non-Semitic  language  of  the  earli^t  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia  in  lengthy  bilingual  original  inscriptions  such  as  many  of  the 
statues  of  Gudea  bear,  but  of  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  the  bodily  sem- 
blance of  this  singular  people,  and  so  observing  the  stnkinjg^  correspondence 
of  non-Semitic  elements  in  speech  and  facial  type.  In  this  connection  we 
would  draw  att«i1d(ni  to  an  ancient  Babylonian  statue  of  a  female  figure, 
now  in  thp  Lonvre  at  Paris.  We  may  confidently  assume  that  the  woman 
represented  is  a  Sumerian  and  not  a  Semitic  Babylonian ;  and  it  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  a  splendid  counterpart  to  the  Gudea  statues,  which  by  the 
-whole  diaracter  of  workmanship  it  calls  to  mind.  Whetlier  we  have  here 
a  queen  or  some  other  lady  of  high  rank  (the  supposition  that  slie  is  a  god- 
dess appears  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  head-dress  goddesses 
are  wont  to  wear}  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  with  certainty.  It 
IB  only  natural  that  various  mixed  types  should  have*  developed  in  course 
of  time,  especially  in  northern  Babylonia ;  and  many  of  the  facea  we 
meet  with  —  on  the  8eal-<^linder8  more  particularly » may  be  tepresenta^ 
tions  of  such. 

That  the  Sumerians,  like  the  Semites,  were  not  an  autochthonous  race 
in  Babylonia  follows  from  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  had  to  be  ren- 
dered fit  for  agriculture,  and  indeed,  for  human  habitation,  by  a  system  of 
canals.  Whence,  then,  did  the  Sumerians  originally  come,  before  they  took 
possession  o£  the  swampy  Euphrates  vallerr  and  settled  there? 

There  Is  a  word  in  Sumerian,  **Kar*'  (Turkish  ycr),  which  means  **coun- 
tary**(a8  does  the  Turkish  word).  But  in  Sumerian  it  has  also  come  to 
signify  "mountain"  and  likewise  "east*'  (since  the  mountains  lie  only  in 
tlie  cast  of  Babylonia)  —  meanings  whicli  the  Turkish  word  does  not  bear. 
Ihia  in,  therefore,  a  clear  indication  that,  even  after  the  Sumerians  had 
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gettled  in  Babylonia,  the  range  on  the  Median  frontier  and  what  lay  behind 
it  always  passed  with  them  for  tlieir  true  country,  the  original  home  whence 
they  had  come.  There  is  also  extreme  significance  in  tho  fcMSt  tliat  tim 
were  originally  unacquunted  with  both  the  lion  and  the  horse,  as  also  win 
wine  (and  consequently  with  the  vine)  and  the  palm  tree  ;  for  they  had  no 
names  for  them,  and  called  the  lion  "great  dog"  (n«^  ina</h),  the  horse  "ass 
of  the  mountains"  or  "of  the  east,"  wine  the  "drink  of  lite"  (jfiih-tin^  from 
ffaihim)$  and  the  palm  *^tree  of  Magau"  (mU-magan)^  or** the  upright" 
(figin,  in  its  Semitic  fonn  mM^uftaiiiitt). 

TEB'SEJiniC  BABrLOHIAIfS 

By  far  the  gpreater  part  of  Babylonian  literature,  as  well  as  the  many  oiS> 

cial  documents  of  tlie  kinj^s  of  Babylon  (in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
term)  and  Asshur  is  written  in  a  luncjuiigo  wliich  was  clearly  perceived,  as 
early  as  1849,  to  be  intimatelv  related  to  the  so-called  Semitic  languages  of 
Anterior  Asia.  The  xeUtionalkip  is  but  confirmed  by  the  type  presented  to 
vs  in  Tsrions  statues  and  sculptures  in  relief*  apart,  of  course,  man  the  Su- 
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merian  sculptures  of  tlie  very  oldest  period ;  though  in  Babylonia  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  a  hybrid  type,  yet  even  in  this  the  Semilac  element  is 
unmistakable.  In  the  heads  of  Assyrian  figures  the  Semitic  charactsristiei 
are  very  strikingly  marked.  But  since  the  liabylonians  and  Assyrians  were 
a  single  nation  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  and  differed  in  blood  only 
by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  admixture  of  some  foreiffO 
clement  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  presents  a  strongly  marked  and  fai 

Eurer  racial  type,  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  this  type  is  that  of  the 
emitic  races,  a  conclusion  which  is  douldy  vouched  for  by  languag'e  and  by 
facial  conformation.  It  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
that  (unlike  the  Sumerians)  the  Semitic  population  of  Babylonia,  which  ws 
meet  with  in  northern  Babylonia  as  early  as  8800  B.O.,  and  which  predomi- 
nated there  from  2500  B.C.  (or  even  earlier)  onwards,  was  distinguished  liy 
an  abundant  growth  of  black  hair  and  long  beards. 

From  the  circumstance  that  in  the  third  millennium  before  the  ChristisB 
era  the  old  Babylonian  kings  who  resided  in  Middle  Babylonia  (particularly 
at  Nisin  and  Erech)  and  in  Ur  and  Larsa  bore  Semitic  names,  though  the 
inscriptions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  tlieir  reigns  are  written  entirely 
in  Sumerian,  we  are  probably  justified  in  concluding  that  in  Middle  Baby- 
lonia, where  the  dominant  Sumerian  population  of  we  south  and  ikM  dosur 
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nant  Semitin  poptilation  of  tlie  north  must  have  come  most  directly  into 
contact,  the  interfusion  of  the  two  nices  was  at  that  time  taking  place  on  a 
very  large  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  in  northern  Babylonia,  where  Stime- 
xians  lived  from  the  very  earliest  period,  but  had  never  risen  to  any 
political  importance  as  coiiiparod  with  the  Semitic  ininiiL,n-ants,  the  two  must 
nave  lived  strictly  apart  down  to  2000  n.c.  (the  latest  date  of  wliicli  we  can 
be  certain),  for  not  long  before  that  tune  colonists  went  out  from  northern 
^bylonia  and  founded  the  empire  of  Assyria.  The  far  greater  purity  of 
the  Semitic  type  among  the  Assyrians,  together  with  the  absolute  identity 
of  their  language  and  civilisation  with  that  of  Babylonia,  leads  inevitaljly  to 
the  inference  that  the  intermixture  of  bumerian  blood  with  Semitic  in  North 
Bal^lonia  had  either  not  begun,  or  had  as  yet  proceeded  but  a  very  little  way. 

Tested  thus  by  philology,  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  language,  together  with 
Canaanitish  (under  which  title  we  include  JrhfBiiioian,  Hebrew,  and  Moab* 
itish),  Aramaic  (Syrian,  the  so-called 
Biblical  Chaldee,  Falmyrene,  etc.),  and 
Arabic  (and  under  this  heading  not 
only  the  Sabsean  tongue  of  southern 
Arabia,  but  the  Ethiopian  and  Am- 
haric  languages  of  Abyssinia,  should  ba 
placed),  belong  to  a  single  well-defmed 
group  which  we  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  call  Semitic  (i-f.  Stades 
Qe»chichte.  des  Volhes  Ixrael)  and  the 
races  which  sjx)ke  and  speak  them  are 
known  to  ethnology  as  Semites.  From 
the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  modern 
times  tliese  races  have  maintained  a 
singular  purity  of  blooil  and  racial  type ; 
the  Canaanites  represented  in  Egyp- 
tian tombs  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  the 
Assyrian  heads  in  the  b:.-i-reliefs  of 
Nineveh,  the  features  of  .lows  at  the 
present  time  living  in  the  midst  of  Indo- 
iSermanic  nations,  and  the  Bedouins  who 
to-day  roam  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
deserts,  all  pxliibit  a  family  likeness  so 
remarkable  that  we  see  that  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  history  they  can 
have  mingled  but  little  with  alien  races. 
The  question  of  how  and  from  what 
causes  the  Semitic  type  in  Assyria  came 
to  be  preserved  in  greater  purity  than  in  Babylonia  itself,  whence  the 
JkJBBjnBJis  emigrated,  is  one  that  has  been  briefly  toudied  upon  above. 

Under  these  (nrcumstances  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  constant 
type  of  character  proper  to  other  Semites  should  bo  discoverable,  or,  at  least, 
in  part  recognisable  in  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  although  we  are 
bound  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  even  in  later  days  the  Hebrews 
retained  much  of  their  old  nomadic  habits,  that  the  Aramreans  of  the  Assyr- 
ian period  were  for  the  most  part  nomadic,  and  that  the  Arabs  are  so  still ; 
v^hile  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  appearance  in  history  the  Semitic 
inhabitants  of  the  regions  about  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  a  home-dwell- 
ing people  on  a  high  level  of  civilisation.   Many  traits  of  prinutnre  natiomi 
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ohaiacter  tend  to  be  obliterated  or  modified  by  such  an  advance  to  a  superior 
stage  of  civilisation,  while  others,  foreign  to  the  brother  or  kindred  races 
which  remained  longer  or  still  remain  in  the  nomadic  stage,  are  developed. 

In  the  Assyriuifl  and  Babylonians,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  most  meet 
with  80  much  that  recalls  instinctively  their  kin  with  those  whom  the  BiUe 
and  universiil  liistory  have  long  rendered  us  familiar  that  it  offers  the  fullest 
confirmation  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  their  language  and 

Shysical  type.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compress  into  a  few  woida  a  ooneot 
eecription  of  S^tic  natiomd  chanoter. 


StaoB  or  A  Cm  (MntavaH) 


Eduard  Meyer,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  Gesehichte  tlcn  AlterthunUf 
savs,  ^*  A  very  matter  of  fact  habit  of  thought,  keen  observation  of  detail,  a 
oalcalating  intellect  ever  directed  to  practical  aims,  keeping  the  cieati<m8 
of  the  imagination  completely  under  control  and  averse  from  any  freer  flight 
of  the  spirit  into  the  Illimitable,  such  are  the  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  Arabs  and  Phaeuiciaus,  Hebrews  and  Assyrians,*'  —  a  judgment  wnich, 
though  in  the  main  correct,  is  nerertheleiB  not  ezhausdm  [Some  of 
Professor  Meyer\s  other  estimates  are  leas  Mitufactory  to  Professor  Hommel, 
who  quotes  the  following  with  entire  disapproval,  claiming  that  they  quite 
misrepresent  the  true  character  of  the  Semitic  mind :  "  This  same  abomin- 
ably matter-of-fact  habit  of  thought,  which  dominates  the  Koran  and  by 
means  of  which  it  wrought  its  effect^  lies  at  the  root  of  the  human  sacri- 
fices of  the  Canaanites,  the  religious  phrases  of  the  Assyrians,  and,  finally, 
of  Yahvism"  (i.e.  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament).  "The  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  god  is  regarded  in  a  strictly  rationalistic  and  calcu- 
lating spirit.  An  ethiofll  or  mysticnl  relation  to  the  Deity  is  wholly  alien 
to  the  Semitic  mind."]  Compare  these  and  other  passages  of  the  same  sort 
[Professor  Ilommel  continues]  with,  the  fact  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  mono- 
theistic tendency  stronger  than  in  any  other  race  in  the  world,  and  combin- 
ing with  it  the  idea  of  a  heart-felt  surrender  of  the  whcde  man  to  the  Deity, 
was  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Semitio  mind  as  a  wlMue 
(though  most  highly  developed  among  the  Israelites). 

It  is  true  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Assyrians  to  foreign  prisoners  of  war, 
which  often  shocks  us  and  estranges  our  sympathies  from  the  whole  nation, 
recall  certain  instances  of  a  like  defect  among  the  ancient  Israelites  too 
strongly  not  to  tempt  us  to  think  of  it  as  a  Semitic  propensity ;  but  never- 
theless these  are  mere  excesses  and  excrescences  wluoh  must  not  be  set  to 
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I3ie  acxxnmt  of  national  character.  The  Semite  is  not  nataialW  cmel.  If 
he  were  so,  the  trait  must  have  come  out  most  strongly  in  the  Bedouin 

Arabs,  wlio  for  centuries  have  remained  at  the  barbuiic  stage  in  religious 
matters;  wiiereus  this  is  not  so,  but  rather  the  reverse.  With  many  races 
(some  of  them  Indo-Germanic)  ui  wiiom  the  most  unspealkable  horrors  and 
acts  of  violence  are  recorded  in  the  course  of  history,  dieer  lust  of  blood  and 
torture  has  been  the  motiye  of  such  actions  (or  rather  crimes),  while  the 
cruelties  just  referred  to  sprang  from  the  dark  side  (revoIting«  it  must  be 
oouf eased)  of  a  national  virtue :  true  zeal  for  the  Holiest. 

THE  ORIGINAL  HOME  OF  THE  BABYLONIAN  SEMITE 

On  such  questions  as  tlie  degree  of  kinship  in  which  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  stood  to  other  Semites,  their  original  home,  their  last  halting- 
places,  and  consequently  the  sequence  of  Semitic  migrations,  Eduard  Meyer 
holds  the  same  views  as  the  famous  orientalist,  Sprenger,  to  wit,  that  Arabia, 
i.e.  the  desert  as  distinct  from  the  arable  land,  used  from  tlie  very  earliest 
times  to  send  forth  the  surplus  of  her  predatory  and  rapacious  Lledouin 
population  to  the  great  pastoral  districts  in  the  vicinity,  that  is,  to  Palestine, 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  (Aram),  and,  in  times  long  out  of  mind,  t<?  northern 
Babylonia  also;  tlmt  they  were,  so  to  speak,  deposited  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  ali  Semitic  nations  whom  we  meet  with  in  a  state  of  civilisation 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  history  liave  come  into  being  lu  this  manner. 

M  But  this  ingenious  theory  has  been  directly  refuted  by  later  inveatiga- 
tions  set  on  foot  by  A.  von  Kremer,  and  followed  up  by  Ign.  Guidi  at  Rome, 
and,  more  especially,  by  myself,  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  domestic 
animals  and  cultivated  plants  were  known  to  the  original  Semitic  stock. 
By  the  year  1879  Guidi  and  I  had  come  independently  and,  to  some  extent, 
by  different  ways  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  home  of  the  Semites 
could  not  possibly  bo  Arabia,  but  must  be  sought  fartlirr  to  the  northeast. 
In  the  treatise.  Die  gprach(^escJiirhlJi('he  Stellun;/  des  Babylonisch-Assyrx- 
«cAen»  I  succeeded  in  proving  iurihor  tiiat  the  people  who  afterwards 
becaEune  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  must  have  separated  from  the 
common  stock  in  some  part  of  central  Asia  where  the  lion  was  indige- 
nous, and  emigrated  into  northern  Babylonia  through  one  of  tlie  passes  of 
the  Medio-Elamite  range  certainly  no  later  than  the  fifth  miiienuium  B.C. 
The  rest,  however,  came  by  way  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea — 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  millennium  and  at  all  events  later 
than  the  Hamites  of  northern  Babylonia  —  and  entered  what  was  afterwards 
Aramiean  Mesopotamia  from  the  nortlu  then  occupied  it,  and  spread  gradually 
from  thence  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia."  (llommel.)  So,  by  sub-  « 
sequent  o^bhoots  and  migrations,  they  became  the  Anunaans,  Ganaanitest 
and  Arabs. 

This  theory  furnishes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  first  satisfactory  explanation 
of  many  points  in  which  Babylonian  development,  in  language  and  various 
respects,  differs  from  that  of  other  Semites.  On  the  oth^  band,  it  sets  the 
large  amount  they  have  in  common  in  a  most  interestii^f  light,  since  it 
proves  to  be  the  primitive  heritage  of  the  Semitic  race. 

The  whole  question  of  the  manner  of  Semitic  migrations  and  offshoots 
is  one  that  cannot  be  a  manor  of  indiiference  to  the  historian,  as  may  be 
objected  in  some  quarters;  and  for  a  right  undostanding  of  the  history  of 
Biiijlonia  in  the  earliest  times,  it  is  of  the  utmoet  oonsequsnoe  that  we  should 
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know  whether  the  Semitio  Babylonians  were  a  diatinot  bianoh,  as  compand 

with  their  brethren,  whose  relations  among  themselves  were  much  closer, 
and  whether  the  beginninq-  of  their  migration  had  led  their  steps  through 
the  land  where  grew  the  olive,  fig,  vine,  and  other  cultivated  plants  not  to 
be  found  in  Babylonia ;  and  laeUy,  it  is  imperatiTe  for  a  right  comprdiah 
sion  of  the  history  of  Semitic  civilisation  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  ikm 
questions.  The  fact  that  we  find  in  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  language  no 
trace  of  the  common  Semitic  name  (found  in  Aramaic,  Canaanitish,  and 
Arabic}  for  the  three  plants  just  mentioned,  and  others  of  the  same  natoie, 
oonetitotes,  together  with  weighty  philological  considerations,  the  poeitin 
argument  in  ravour  of  the  theory  I  have  set  forth;  namely,  that  the  root* 
by  which  the  Semitic  settlers  of  the  lower  Euphrates  came  did  not  lie 
through  regions  where  these  plants  are  indigenous,  but  that  they  migrated 
in  advanoe  of  the  rest  of  the  Semites  straight  from  the  east  or  nortlieast  into 
anterior  Asia  and  so  to  tfaein  new  borne  oTBal^lonia.^ 
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We  hftve  hen  flie  mere  doat  of  lilttoiy,  ntber  fttan  Uetory  itself ; 
here  an  isolated  Individual  inakefl  his  appearance  in  the  record  of  his 
name,  to  vanish  when  we  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  him  ;  there  the  stem 
of  a  dynasty  which  breaks  abruptly  off,  pompous  preauibles,  devout 
formulas,  dedications  of  objects  or  boildii^ ;  here  and  Uiere  the  ac- 
count of  some  battle,  or  the  tadtetttton  of  ■one  foreign  country  wiA 
which  relations  of  friendship  or  commerce  were  maintained — these  are 
tho  scanty  materials  oat  of  which  to  construct  a  connected  narratiTe. 

Recent  researches  in  old  Babylonia  have  brought  to  light  a  very  large 
qasntity  of  historical  documents  which  tell  a  most  important  story,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  to  do  with  the  very  remotest  periods  of  antiquity.  At  Telloh, 
the  site  of  the  anc-ient  city  of  Shirpurla,  the  French  explorers  have  found  an 
abundance  of  interestinq-  material,  wliile  the  Americans  have  exhumed,  and 
are  still  exhuming,  at  iS'ippur,  a  mass  of  documents  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
in  quantity  the  TmuminoiiB  records  from  the  libraries  of  the  Arayrian  kings. 
In  a  single  season*8  excavating,  Mr.  Haynes  has  very  recently  brought  to 
light  thousands  of  inscribed  tablets,  some  of  which  date  from  a  period  as 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  great  Assyrian  kings  as  that  time  is  to  our 
own. 

The  hifltotian  is  to  be  particularly  congratulated  in  that  many  of  these 

ancient  documents  have  the  most  direct  bearing  u])on  liis  studies.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  tho  Babylonians  were  much  more  amply 
endowed  with  historical  sense  than  were  the  Egyptians.  They  had  a  toler- 
Mj  fall  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  chronology,  and  though,  like  the 
^^yP^^'U^  l^ked  a  fixed  era  from  which  to  reckon,  they,  to  some 
extent,  compensated  for  this  defect  by  the  ample  series  of  king  lists  and 
**  synchronisms  "  which  various  monarchs  caused  to  be  written.  Several  of 
these  chronological  documents  have  been  restored  to  ns  bj  the  Tarioua  ezoi^ 
valors,  and,  thanks  to  thMC*  .the  ontlmes  of  oonsiderabte  periods  of  early 
Babylonian  history  are  now  more  accnrately  known  than  many  much  more 
recent  epochs  of  occidental  history. 

Unfortunately,  these  ancient  lists  consist,  fur  the  most  part,  of  tables 
of  names  haying  strange  and  nn&miliar  sounds.  To  the  average  reader 
tlieee  names  ara  neceinrily  xepallaat.  Sndh  words  as  E-anna-tum,  Uni- 
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mush  or  AliialiBTshid,  Samsa-iluDa,  Kadashmaii-Kharbe  eannot  weD  1* 

otherwise  than  mystifying  when  unconnected  with  any  vivid  sequence  of 
tangible  events.  And  for  the  most  part  the  names  of  these  earliest  rulers 
of  Babylonia  stand,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  mere  nameSi 
with  only  here  and  there  a  suggestion  of  tangibility.  Now  and  Umh  we  heir 
that  a  bas-relief  of  a  certain  king  ha.s  been  preserved,  as  in  the  case  of  one 
Ur-Nina,  "builder  of  an  edifice  attached  to  the  temple  of  Nina  at  Lagash,'  * 
and  in  such  a  case  the  mind  conjures  a  curious  world  of  associations  at 
thought  of  an  actual  likeness,  real  or  alleged,  being  preserved  for  a  peiiod 
of  more  than  six  thousand  vears.  The  kine  whose  image  is  thus  tangiUy 
brought  to  view  aft^r  all  these  centuries  of  oblivion  must  seem  a  very  vbu 
personage,  however  little  else  is  known  of  him  or  of  his  achievements. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  certain  other  monarchs,  there  are  brief  records  of 
campaigns  and  conquests  against  neighbouring  peoples  whose  very  nameii 

Erhftps,  have  been  preserved  to  us  only  through  this  incidental  mention, 
such  cases  the  mind  is  stimulated  to  the  formation  of  vague  pictures 
of  unknown  peoples  of  that  remote  era,  and  the  least  imaginative  person 
must  feel  a  bewildered  sense  of  wonderment  as  to  what  these  peoples 
were  like,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  vanished.  But  for  that  mat* 
ter  the  Babylonian  kings  tliemsclves,  and  the  peoples  over  whom  they  ruled, 
seem  shadowy  and  mysterious  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  their  neighbours. 
The  present  knowledge  does  not  by  any  means  suffice  to  give  us  a  full  list 
of  the  names  of  these  early  monarchs. 

In  all  prohabilily  there  ari;  lists  still  in  existence  buried  in  the  nuns  ef 
various  cities,  as  yet  unexi)lore(l,  that  in  time  will  restore  to  ns  a  reason- 
ably full  record  of  those  long  stretches  of  time  which  now  seem  so  hazy. 
In  numerous  places  the  excavations  are  still  going  on,  discoveries  are 
daily  being  made,  undeciphered  material  is  being  read;  in  a  word,  new 
diapters  of  this  oldest  past  are  being  almost  daily  brought  to  light. 
Whatever  is  written  to-day  regarding  early  Babylonian  history  must  then, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  subject  to  possible  revision  to-morrow.  At 
least  this  is  true  to  the  extent  that  additions  are  sure  to  be  made  to  the 
present  incom})leie  knowledge  in  the  near  future.  It  does  not  follow, 
nowever,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  present  will  l)e  altogether  superseded. 
Such  king  lists  as  have  been  already  deciphered,  covering  in  the  aggregate 
considerable  periods  of  time,  may  be  depended  upon,  in  general,  as  accurate 
and  permanent  records,  which  will  be  supplemented  rather  than  supplanted 
by  the  new  records  of  future  discovery.  Meantime,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  glimpses  into  here  and  there  an  epoch,  and  with  the  citation  of 
here  and  there  a  name,  covering  as  best  we  may  some  three  or  four 
tiionsand  years  of  Babylonian  history  in  a  few  mea^  chapters. 

Tantalising  as  it  is  to  catch  such  mere  glimpses  into  realms  that  must 
be  fascitiatiiif^  could  we  but  know  their  fuller  history,  there  is  at  least  a 
certain  consolation  in  the  thought  that  our  generation  is  the  first  within  the 
past  two  thousand  years  to  gain  even  a  glimpse  of  these  epochs  of  history. 
Bven  in  olassioal  times  nothing  was  known  of  early  Babylonia:  sneb 
reminiscences  of  Mesopotainian  greatness  as  were  preserved  p>ertained  to 
the  later  Assyrian  history  and  to  New  Babylonia.  And  the  Assyrians  and 
New  Babylonians  themselves  were  possessed  of  but  little  information  regard- 
ing their  remote  ancestors,  whose  records  were,  in  the  main,  as  completely 

[1  Such  Ifl  the  way  in  which  a  few  Assyriologisu  read  the  more  commoolT  accepted  "Shi^ 

•aid.] 
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hidden  from  them  as  tliey  have  beeu  from  all  succeeding  generation^  of 
aufi  until  our  own  time. 

To  oo-ordinate  properly  the  great  mass  of  information,  unearthed  of  late 

years  concerning  tho  numerous  states  that  existed  in  Babylonia  in  the 
earliest  historic  period,  is  the  task  that  Dr.  Hugo  iiadau  lias  undertaken 
with  great  success.  The  following  extract  from  his  recently  published  work  ^ 
will  give  the  reader  the  latest  knowledge  of  these  petty  kingdoms,  and 
enable  him  to  understand  how  the  greater  ones  absorbed  tlie  lesser,  and  how 
the  way  was  thus  paved  for  the  union  of  all  Babylonia  under  one  ruler.o 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  HISTORY 

The  oldest  king  of  Babylonia  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  is  Enshag- 
kuflhanna,  whose  date  we  have  placed  before  4600  B.C.  He  calls  himself 
**lord  of  Kengi,**  the  sonthern  part  of  Babylonia.  As  to  his  nationality, 
whether  he  was  a  so-called  ^'Sumerian"  or  a  Semite,"  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Besides  "  lord  of  Kengi,"  he  seems  to  have  had  another  title, 
viz.  "king  of  .  .  .**  The  lacuna  probably  contained  the  names  of  the 
CHpital  of  the  kingdom.  lie  must  have  waged  war  against  Kish  in  northern 
Babylonia,  which  city  he  terms  wicked  of  heart.**  He  was  the  victor,  and 
presented  the  spoil  to  "Enlil,  king  of  the  lands."  Enlil  —  the  later  Bel 
—  was  the  chief  god  in  Nippur ;  Nippur  accordingly  was  called  En-lil-ki, 
the  city  of  Enlil."  Hence  Enlil  of  Nippur  seems  to  have  been  the  god  who 
wielded  the  chief  influence  over  the  inhaoitants  of  Early  Babylonia.  From 
inaeriptiODS  of  certain  patesis^  of  Sliirpurla,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Lugalng- 
gisi,  we  know  that  this  temple  was  under  the  control  of  the  king,  who  called 
himself  accordingly  patesi-gaU  "  the  great  patesi."  But  it  also  had  its  own 
^^cliief  local  administrator,"  the  dam-kar-gcd,  who  in  his  turn  had  several 
minor  priests  or  patesis  under  him.  The  cult  of  this  god  seems  to  have 
been  well  arranged;  the  king,  being  the  mmmus  episcopm,  had  a  host  of 
other  officers  (priests)  under  him,  who  exercised  the  orrlinary  functions  of 
the  so-called  priesthood  of  Bel.  Few  as  the  historical  notices  ai'e,  yet 
.they  enable  us  to  get  an  indght  into  the  condition  of  the  land  and  of  the 
people  at  this  remote  time.  They  show  us  that  a  struggle  went  on  between 
the  south  (Kengi)  and  the  north  (Kish)  which  strugg^  lasted  undoubtedly 
for  several  centuries. 

Prominent  cities  at  this  time  were  the  capital  of  Kengi,  i.e.  Shirpurla* 
Oinu,  as  we  shall  see  later  on ;  not  Erech  (Hilprecht),  Nippur,  and  Kish. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  tracing  the  different  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Kish,  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  kingdom  called  in  tlie  inscriptions 
**Shirpurla.''  The  inscriptions  of  the  rulers  of  this  kingdom  give  us  an 
impression  of  a  power  and  might  which  presupposes  centuries  for  its 
development.  All  that  we  know  of  its  art  and  civilisation  tends  in  the 
same  direction. 

THE  BOLBBS  OF  SaiBFDBLA 

Shirpuria  is  the  modern  Tel-Loh  (or  Telloh)  where  De  Sarzec  found  tiio 
inscriptions  rating  to  the  rulers  of  this  dynasty.   It  is  situated  fifteen 

Quoted  by  p  rmission  from  "Early  Babylonian  History,"  New  York  and  London,  1902.1 
*  The  patesi  waa  an  official  whose  office  was  sacerdotal  as  well  as  admloisirative.  We  find 
Mm  at  tlw  head  of  a  Mate  before  the  niler  aHnunes  the  title  of  king  and  also  a  vlCe'imeni  when 
the  country  has  been  conquered  by  a  more  powerful  nation.  The  custom  seems  to  nave  been 
in  this  case  for  the  Tictorious  monarch  to  reduce  the  vanquished  to  the  rank  of  patesi,  and  in 
SMh  enpsflUyr  bo  and  hia  mooMMn  wwWiwift  the  local  w^inlTriimittoiLl 
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hours  north  of  Mugheir,  oa  the  east  side  of  the  Shatt-el^Khai,  aud  about 
twelve  hours  east  of  Warka.  At  this  early  time  the  city  of  Shirpurla  aeema 
to  have  included  four  component  parts,  viz.  Girau,  Kina,  Uruazagga,  Erim. 
Thus  it  happened  that  one  and  the  same  king  miglit  call  himself  either 
**king  of  Shirpurla"  or  *'king  of  Girsu."  These  suburbs  were  built  by 
vaiioiiB  rulers  in  honour  of  their  favourite  gode  or  goddesses.  Whether 
Shirpurla  is  the  right  reading,  or  SirguUa  (Hoinmel),  ^vo  do  not  know. 
According^  to  Pinches,  Guide  to  the  Kui/unjik  Oalh  r_?/,  p.  7,  London,  1883, 
and  Bahyl.  Recordn^  iii,  p.  24,  Shirpurla  may  read  Lagash,  which  readincj  if? 
adopted  throughout  by  Jensen  in  K.  B.  iii.  Wo  retain  the  old  reatUug 
Shirpurla,  because  this  writing,  ooonrs  most  frequently  in  the  monuments. 

The  ruleiB  of  Shirpurla  may  oonvenientlj  be  grouped  under  four 
divisions : 

(1)  The  dynasty  of  Urukagina  —  beginning  with  this  ruler  or  his  prede- 
oes8or(s)  and  ending  with  Lugalshi^gur  and  his  auooesBor(s). 

2)  The  dynasty  of  Ur-Ninai  ending  with  Lummadur. 

3)  The  patesis  between  Lummadur  and  Ur-Ra'u. 
(4)  Ur-Ba'u  and  his  successors,  ending  with  Gala-Lama. 

To  Urukagina,  the  oldest  memher  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Shirpurla,  we 
have  asttgned  the  approximate  date  of  4500  B.C.    His  greatness  consisted 

not  so  much  in  successful  wars  against  the  ncicrhbouring  cities,  as  in  secur- 
ing a  peaceful  administration  for  his  country  and  city.  As  "king  of  Girsu- 
Shirpurla,"  he  devoted  his  energy  to  the  building  of  different  storehouses, 
that  should  take  up  the  abundance  of  the  countries,**  and  erected  temples 
for  different  gods  —  tluia  showing  his  devotion  and  incty.  He  built  "for 
Kina  tlie  Ijehn'ed  canal,  the  canal  Nina-ki-tinn-a,"  and  thus  supplied  his  city 
with  water,  Bel  of  iS  ij^pur  still  exercises  the  highest  iuUuence.  Ningirsu 
(**the  lord  of  Girsu**}  is  the  chief  city-god,  under  whose  control  the  capital 
stands*  He  is  the  (xud  or  "hero"  of  Enlll.  In  somewhat  later  inscrip- 
tions, Ningirsn  h:is  the  title  gud-lig-gay  "the  strong  hero"  of  Enlil.  Many 
other  gods  are  mentioned  in  his  inscriptions. 

To  this  oldest  dynasty  of  Shirpurla  Mlonss  also  a  certain  En-gcgul  ('*Iord 
of  abundance"  or  "very  rich").  He,  like  Urukagina,  calls  himself  "^u^a/ 
Pur-shir-la^''  "king  of  Shirpurla."  Besides  this  he  bears  the  proud  title  '-''lugal 
ki-gal-la"  "the  great  king,"  and  terms  himself  tthib  (^dlngir)  Nin-gir-iu, 
"the  priest  of  Ningirsu,"  a  title  similar  to  that  of  patest-gal.  From  the  title 
••the  great  king"  we  ma^  venture  to  conclude  that  he,  unlike  his  predeces- 
sor, must  hnive  carried  his  arms  snpccssfully  against  his  enomics,  wlio  liad 
previously  succeeded  in  plundering  Shirpurla;  but  fat«  decreed  that  his  royal 
capital  should  be  reduced  to  the  seat  of  a  patesi.  Kish,  having  been  de- 
feated some  dme  before  by  Enshagkushanmi,  seems  to  have  acquired  new 
strength.  Its  king,  Mesilim,  became  lord  paramount  of  Shirpurla,  thus  re. 
ducing  its  rulers  to  mere  patesis.  The  name  of  only  one  of  tliese  earliest 
.  patesis  is  preserved  to  us,  i.e.  Lugal-shug-gur,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
loription  of  Mesilim.  The  sovereignty  of  Kish  over  Shirpurla  does  not  seem 
to  have  lasted  very  long.  Shirptina  rq;ained  its  former  glory  under  a  new 
dynasty,  namely,  that  of  I'r-Nina. 

With  Ur-Nina  begins  a  new  dynasty,  probably  the  mightiest  of  early 
Babylonia,  the  duration  of  its  sovereignty  extending  from  4300  B.C.  to 
4100  B.C.  Looking  at  the  art  and  the  inscriptions  of  these  kings,  we  can- 
not ht'Ip  tliinkini^  that  in  Shirpurla  civilisation  must  have  been  far  advanced, 
so  far  advnm  I  d  as  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  "several  centuries 
havs  elapitid  before  men  could  reach  this  stage  of  civilisation."    The  greater 
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iniml>er  of  these  art  treasures  are  preserved  in  tlic  T.ouvre;  the  inscriptions 
found  on  them  have  been  published  ixi  lJ4couvertes  en  ChaldSe  and  in  the 
Bevue  cT Aayriologie. 

The  first  kin^  of  Uiis  dynasty  was  Ur-Nina  (seryant  ol  NmaV  The  dy* 
nasty  of  Urukagina  must  have  been  reduced  to  mere  nothingness  oy  the  kings 
of  Kish,  so  that  Ur-Nina  found  it  easy  to  take  possession  of  the  tnrone.  He 
must  have  t)een  of  an  old  family,  for  he  mentions  the  name  of  his  father  and 
gnndfather,  who  haTe  the  title  neither  of  pates!  nor  <rf  Icing.  He,  like  hts 
predecessor  seems  to  have  been  great  in  |)eace.  He  built  teanples  and  vari- 
ous storehouses.  A  passage  in  iiis  inscriptions  where  he  records  the  build- 
ing of  tlie  "wall  of  Sliirpuria,"  suggests  that  the  old  enemy,  Kisli,  was  still 
troublesome,  so  that  ho  found  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  capital  against  the 
deadly  enemies  from  the  north. 

The  s(in  of  Ur-Nina,  who  succeeded  liira  upon  the  throne  of  Shirpurla,  was 
Aknri>al.  As  yet  no  inscriptions  of  this  monarch  have  been  found.  All 
that  is  known  about  him  is  gathered  cither  from  the  inscriptions  of  his  son 
(Eannatum)  or  from  those  of  his  father  {Ur-Nina).  In  these  inscriptions 
eight  sons  of  Ur-Nina  are  mentioned.  If  we  classify  them  aocordmg  to 
their  height,  and  take  this  as  a  basia  for  determining  thmr  age,  we  would 
get  the  following  result : 

UR-NINA 

4  -—  » 

(1)  Lid-flii,    (2)  Mu-ri-kiir-ta,    (JJ)  A-ni-kur-ra,    (4)  Lugal-shir, 
(5)  A-kur-gal,   (6)  Nun-pad,    (7)  E-ud-bu,    (8)  Nina-ku-tur-a. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first-born,  Lidda,  is  mentioned  in  only  one  in* 
script  ion.    Did  he  never  succeed  his  fatlier  upon  the  throne  of  Shirpurla? 

Did  Akurgal,  his  fifth  son,  in  preference  to  all  the  others,  inherit  the  royal 
sceptre,  and  thus  become  the  immediate  successor  of  Ur-Nina  ?  Interesting 
as  these  q uestious  are,  we  are  yet,  with  the  means  on  hand,  unable  to  decide 
them.    This  much  <mly  we  know,  that  both  Eannatum  and  Enannatura  I, 
call  themselves,  "son  of  Akurgal."    Anotlier  interesting  fact  is  that  Eanna- 
tum, in  his  "  Stele  des  Vantours,"  calls  his  father  lugal  ("king")  of  Shirpuiki, 
while  in  his  other  inscriptions  he  only  terms  him  "  patesi  of  biiirpurla."  Not 
very  much  can  be  concluded  from  this,  becaase  even  Ur-Nina  is  styled 
by  Bannatum  'Spates!  of  Shirpurla."   The  translation  of  this  latter  pas- 
sage, is  not  yet  certnin.     Ur-N'iTia's  snccessor,  liowever. — ^ either  Lidda  or 
Akurgal,  —  may  have  lost  the  title  ''king"  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful war.    Eannatum,  on  the  other  hand,  bein^  more  successful,  resumes 
again  for  a  short  time  the  title  **king**  after  his  victory  over  Kish.  This 
latter  fact  is  very  important.     Eannatum  expressly  tells  us  that  Innanna 
g:\xe  liirn  the  nam-lugal  Kish-ki,  "the  kingship  of  Kish,"  while  as  ruler  of 
Shirpurla  he  was  only  patesi.    The  state  of  affairs  then  was  as  follows: 

Ur>Nina,  a  usurper,  ^vas  able  to  constitute  himself  kine  of  Shirpurk  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  patesis  of  Shirpurla  who  preceded  him, 
they  having  been  reduced  by  the  kings  of  Kish  to  complete  i>owerlessnes8. 
Ur- Nina's  successors,  however,  wero  not  able  to  retain  the  title  of  their 
fatlier.  Was  it  internal  disharmony  between  the  sons  of  Ur-Nina  which 
caused  this  ?  They  lost  the  title  "  king,"  and  had  to  accept  that  of  patesi. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  forced  to  do  this  by  one  of  the  successors  of  Mesilim, 
i.e.  by  a  king  of  Kish.  Eannatum  —  a  great  hero  —  was  able  to  overcome 
the  old  enemy  Kish.  He  even  was  so  fortunate  as  to  add  to  his  old  title, 
•  patesi  of  Shirpurla,**  that  of  «*king'*  (sc.  of  *«Ki8h*')  and  by  a  atietoh  of 
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this  latter  title  he  may  have  also  called  himself  "kiiii^of  Shiri>url;j."  The 
successors  of  Eaunatum  called  themselves,  and  are  called  without  exception 
«*pftte8is  of  Shtrpurla.*' 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  about  the  titles  of  the  different  members 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ur-Nina,  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  Eannatuin  (i.e. 
"The  house  of  heaven  w  stable the  eon  of  Akurgai  himself.  Whether 
he  reigned  contemporaneousir  with  bia  brother  Enannatum  I  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell.  The  fact  that  the  aons  of  Enannatum  I  succeeded  upon  the 
throne  of  Shirpuila  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Eannatum  preceded 
Kiuumatiitu  1.  This  latter  ruler  seems  to  have  played  only  a  minor  r61e  in 
early  Babylonia  history.  Only  two  of  his  inscriptions  have  so  far  come 
down  to  ua.  Eannatum,  his  brother,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  greatest  of  the 
whole  dynasty.  The  deeds  of  this  moiiiirch  luive  been  pre.s;crved  to  us  on 
different  nioiiumeiits,  among  which  the  ''Stele  des  \';nitour8"  in  the  most 
important.  in  order  tu  obtain  a  full  conception  u£  iiis  time  we  must 
compare  this  Stele"  with  tlid  so-called  Cons'*  of  Entemena.  Those 
monuments  in  connection  wit&  the  Galet  A,  givB  ua  the  following  interest- 
ing piece  of  history  : 

The  god  of  Shirpurla  (Ningirsu)  and  the  god  of  Gishban,  at  the  insti- 
gation  of  Enlil  (god  of  Nippur),  agree  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  their 
reapeotive  territories  (Cone  i,  1-7).  Mesilim,  king  of  Kislu  —  a  contemporary 
of  Lug-alshuggur,  patesi  of  Sliirpnrla,  —  in  thu  quality  uf  lorri  paramount 
of  Shirpurla,  corroborates  the  result  of  this  **  settling  of  boundaries,"  and 
erects  a  statue  on  the  junction  of  the  two  territories,  to  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Shirpurla  on  the  one  side  and  of  Gis1ib;in 
on  the  other  (Cone  i,  8-12).  Ush,  however,  a  eertain  ambitious  patesi  of 
GishbiUi,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  dcci-sion.  He  takes  away  the  statue 
which  Mesilim  had  erected,  and  then  invades  Sliirpurla,  undoubtedly  to 
extend  his  territory  beyond  tiie  boundary  previously  fixed  (1^21).  A 
war  between  Shirpurla  and  Gishban  ensues. 

Mesilim,  who  feels  dishonoured  by  this  action  of  Ush,  takes  the  side  of 
Shirpurla  and  defeats  Gishban  (22-31).  Gishban  in  course  of  time  again 
becomes  restless.  It  invades,  under  its  patesi  Gtuuunmide^  the  territory  of 
Shirpurla,  and  more  specifically  the  Ouedin,  a  district  .sacred  to  Ningirsu* 
**Gunammide,  the  patesi  of  Gishban,  according  to  tli-^  command  of  his 

fod  .  .  .  the  Guedin,  the  beloved  territory  of  Ningirsu  he  destroyed.'* 
iannatum,  after  havinfi^  fortified  Shirpurla  sufficiently  the  wall  of  iTrua^ 
za^i^a  lie  ijuilt''),  and  having  led  his  armies  victoriously  against  Elam  and 
Gishgal,  feels  himself  strong  enough  to  deal  a  deadly  (?)  blow  at  Gishban. 
"Gishban  ho  ]nit  under  the  yoke,  twenty  of  its  dead  ones  he  buried.** 
Having  done  lliis,  ho  restores  the  sacred  territory,  the  Guedin,  to  Ningirsu  ; 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Enakalli,  (one  of)  the  successor(s)  of  Gunammide; 
digs  a  canal  "from  the  groat  river  (i.e.  the  Euphrates?)  to  tlie  Guedin," 
and  makes  the  Gislibanites  swear  never  to  invade  the  sacred  territory  o£ 
Ningirsu  again,  nor  to  trespass  this  boundary. 

In  the  future  time  the  territory  of  Ningirsu,  when  (the  Oishbanites) 
should  invade  it  again,  the  dyke  and  the  canal,  if  they  should  trespass  it» 
the  statue,  if  thev  should  take  it  away  —  at  that  time  when  they  invade  it» 
then  the  ia-shush-gal  (i.e.  Eannatum)  of  Utu,  the  powerful  king  by  whom 
they  have  sworn,  shall  rise  l^ainst  Gishban.** 

"The  Stele  des  V  -.utours"  has  for  its  main  object  the  commemoration  of 
this  treaty  with  Enakalli,  patesi  of  Gishban,  after  tlie  latter  city  had  been 
defeated  by  Eannatum.   But  Eannatum  was  not  satisfied  with  this  s  he  im- 
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poses  a  heavj  tribute  npcm  Guhban,  oonsnting  of  one  kara  of  ffnun  for  Kiiia 

and  one  karu  for  Ningireu,  besides  144,000  (?)  great  karu.  (Cone  Bi  19  ff.) 
After  hiiving  reduced  Gishban  to  tranquillity*  Eannatum  also  carries  his 
victorious  weapons  against  Erech  (  Warka)  and  Ur  (the  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans), 
Ki-Utu  (Larsa?)  and  Az  (on  the  Persian  Gulf)  — the  patesi  of  which  latter 
city  he  kills— agfainst  Melimme  and  Arua.  These  latter  cities  were  all  in 
tlie  neiglibonrhood  of  Shirj)urla.  Last  of  ull  he  cruslies  and  defeats  Zuzu, 
king  of  Ukh.  But  even  this  does  not  exhunst  tlio  record  of  his  victories. 
He  becomes  king  of  Jvish —  Kish*  wiuuh  for  so  long  had  itself  been  sovereign 
over  Shirporla.  How  this  victoiy  was  accomplished  is  not  evident  from  the 
inscriptions  so  far  extant.  Probably  at  some  future  time  we  may  find  an 
account  of  this  war. 

EiUHiutum  was  not  only  a  hero  in  war,  but  also  a  wise  administmtor. 
He  not  only  renewed  three  suburbs  of  his  capital,  one  of  which —  Uruazag^a 
—he  even  snrrounded  by  a  wall,  but  also  improved  the  condition  of  Shir- 
purla  itself  by  digging  different  canals,  ^vhich  ho  consecrated  to  his  god 
Ningirsu  :  the  Kisnedin,  which  probably  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
Guedin  and  Gishban,  and  wliieh  the  Gishbanites  had  to  swear  never  to  cross ; 
tiie-  Lnmmagimuntashagazaggipadda  along  the  territory  of  Ningirsu ;  and 
the  Lummadinishar. 

Urukagina,  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  to  build  a  canal,  viz.  one  for  Nina, 
which  he  called  Nina-ki-tum-a.  In  tiie  Cone  of  Entemena  are  also  mentioned 
the  canal  Luiuuiasirta,  tiie  Imdubba,  and  the  Namnundakiggara.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  I^by Ionia. 
Babylonia  becomes  the  *'  land  of  canals,"  such  as  the  Psalmist  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  that  t<juching  psalm,  *'  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept."  Furtlier,  Eannatum  was  not  unmindful  of  his  duty  to  the  gods. 
He  ooiueBses  that  all  that  he  is  and  that  he  has  comes  from  his  gods. 
Accordingly,  he  shows  his  gratitude  by  erecting  sanctuaries  for  Enlil, 
Ninkharsag,  Ningirsu,  and  Utu,  and  by  restoring  old  buildings,  which  had 
been  erectt-d  by  his  predecessors  in  honour  of  the  gods,  among  which  is  to  be 
found  the  Tirash. 

In  spite  of  the  solemn  promise  of  Gishban  never  to  invade  the  territory 

of  Shirpurla  a^ain,  or  to  pass  over  the  boundary  canal,  it  very  soon  ^prob- 
ably at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eannatum,  or  better,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Euannatum  I  —  becomes  rebellious  as  before.  It  invades  the  territory  of 
Girsu,  under  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Urlumma,  paten  of  Gishban,  passes 
over  the  boundary  canals  which  Eainuitum  had  made,  removes  the  steles 
erected  on  those  canals  in  honour  of  Ningirsu,  casts  them  into  the  fire,  and 
even  destroys  the  sanctuaries  wliich  Eannatum  had  built  ou  one  of  these  canals 
(t.e.  the  Namuuiidakigarra)  in  honour  of  Eulil,  Niukhursag,  Ningirsu,  and 
Utu,  and  lays  waste  the  country.  Enannatnm  promptly  arises  to  chastise 
"those  dogs"  who  had  dared  to  break  their  solemn  promise.  Whether  this 
battle  was  decisive  or  not,  is  not  eviflent.  It  seems,  however,  that  £nan- 
oatum  I  gained  but  a  slight  victory  over  Gishban. 

For  Mitemena,  the  son  of  Enannatum,  finds  it  neoessary  to  renew  the  war 
with  Gishban.  *^He  puts  Urlumma  nnder  the  yoke,'*  i.e,  subdues  him, 
forces  him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  pursues  him  to  the  very  midst 
of  Gisliban.  This  triumphant  victory  Ix'gan  svith  tlu;  decisive  battle  at  the 
canal  Lummusiita  in  the  territory  of  Siiirpurla.  '*Of  liis  (i.e.  Urlumma's) 
army  sixty  men  on  the  side  of  the  Lummasirta  he  left.'*  On  account  ctf  the 
severe  loss  Gishban  fled.  Entemena  pursued  after  it,  of  which  pursuit  he 
records  that  **he  left  the  bones  of  the  soldiers  (of  Urlumma}  in  the  field." 
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Many  of  these  soldiers  of  Gisliban  must  have  fallen,  so  many  that  £iiM> 
ineiia  was  obliiifefl  "to  bury  their  dead  in  five  different  places." 

Arrived  in  Gi^jhban,  Entemena  makes  a  certain  priest  of  Innauiuuib-ki 
(or  Nin-ab-ki),  Hi  by  name,  patesi  of  Gishban,  probably  after  having  deposed 
Urlumma.  As  a  compensation  for  the  new  dignity  thus  conferred,  Entemena 
commands  Hi  to  build  in  the  territory  of  Karkar  —  whit  li  hitter  bad  also 
become  rebellious  —  boundary  canals  and  somo  other  buildings.  The  canal 
which  Eannatum  had  built  "from  the  great  river  (Euphrates?)  to  the 
Guedin  "  Entemena  prolongs  to  the  Tigris,  and  also  repairs  the  other  canaU, 
whieli  liad  been  destroyed  more  or  Ifioa  by  the  Giahbaiiites,  and  dedicates 
them  anew  to  Niugirsu  and  Nina. 

lutei  eating  also  is  the  subscription  uf  this  Cune : 
When  the  men  of  Gishban  the  boundary  canal  of  Ningina  and  the 
boundary  canal  of  Nina  —  for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  these  territories  — 
shall  pass  over,  tlu'u  may  Enlil  destroy  the  men  of  Gishban  and  the  men  of 
the  mountaiiib ;  may  Ningirsu  bring  his  curse  over  them ;  may  he  lift  up  his 
great  power ;  may  the  aouliery  of  ms  (Entemena*8)  city  be  fiUed  with  bniT* 
ery  ;  may  in  tiie  midst  of  the  city  be  courage  in  hearts.*' 

With  Lummadur,  tlie  f*<>u  of  Enannatnm  II,  we  arrive  at  the  last  rep- 
rosentative  of  the  house  ot  Ur-Nma.  Nothing  but  his  name  is  kno\Mi  to 
UB.  Prom  the  absence  of  the  title  patesi  behina  his  name,  we  may  oondude 
that  Enannatum  II  was  the  last  patesi  of  the  line  of  tJr«Nina»  and  that 
the  old  enemies,  Kish  and  Gishban,  have  finally  succeeded  in  overpoweiing 
Shirpurla. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  look  back  upon  tliis  dynasty  of  Ur-Nina  —  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  dates  from  before  4000  B.o.—witbout  being  impressed  by 
the  high  civilisation,  enlt,  the  many  buildings  and  canals,  military  skill,  and 
style  of  writiiiL;.  Surely  such  a  people  as  this  could  not  have  sprung  into 
existence  as  a  deux  ex  machina  ;  it  must  have  had  its  history  —  a  lustory 
which  presupposes  a  development  of  several  centuries  more.  We  would 
gladly  follow  up  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Lummadur,  but  the  lack  of 
materi;il  prevents  ns  from  so  doing.  Passing,  tlierefore,  over  an  interval  of 
about  two  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  Shirpurla,  we  turn  nuw  to 
the  «wiftiiiift^  of  the  hero  Ningirsu,"  ue,  Kish  and  Giahban  (or,  better, 
Giahukh). 

KIKOS  OV  KSBH  AUD  OUHBAN 

Various  changes  had  befallen  the  land  of  Kish.  When  speaking  of  Enshag- 
knshanna,  we  saw  that  Kish  was  defeated.  It  had,  however,  in  course  of 
time  again  increased  in  strength.  Mesilim  was  able  to  establish  himself  as 
ruler  over  Shirpurla  at  the  time  of  Lujjalshuggur.  His  sueeessoi-b  miy  have 
retained  their  glorv  for  a  considerable  period.  They  were,  however,  not 
able  to  withstand  the  mighty  weapons  of  Eannatum.  This  latter  king  not 
only  shook  o£f  the  old  yoke  which  Kish  had  fastened  upon  Shirpurla,  but 
even  became  "king  of  Kish."  He  must  liave  reduced  Kish  to  total  impo- 
tence. Uenoe  it  came  about  that  Kish  was  vanquished  by  another  power, 
of  which  we  shall  hear  shortly. 

Just  as  Gishban,  after  its  defeat  by  Eannatum,  felt  strong  enough  to  dis- 
regard the  solemn  promise  never  to  invade  the  territory  of  Shirpurla,  so  Kish, 
after  its  overthrow  by  Eannatum,  seems  to  have  rapidly  regained  its  old 
power.  For  we  find  a  certain  En-ne-ugun,  "king  of  Kish,"  who  is  slso 
termed  **king  of  the  hordes  of  Gishban,**  desirous  with  the  help  of  this  Isttw 
dty  to  extend  the  power  of  his  capital.   He  was,  however,  defeated  by  a  ce^ 
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tain  king  of  a  certain  f'ountry  (the  names  cannot  be  rond  on  nomnnt  of  the 
mutilattid  condition  of  the  tablets}.  ^^Uis  statue"  —  thii>  uukuowa  victo- 
riooB  kinff  recordst  while  lektang  his  Yietorj  oyer  En-ne-ugun  —  his 
Bhining  silver,  the  utensils,  his  property,  he  carried  away,  and  presented 
them  to  Bel  at  Nippur." 

In  course  of  time,  liowever,  and  probably  not  very  long  after  this  defeat, 
Kish  seemei  to  have  recovered  from  this  blow.  A  certain  Urzaguddu  must 
liave  been  very  successful  in  his  wars,  for,  in  addition  to  his  tiUe  ^king  of 
Kish,*'  he  calls  himself  also  *^king  of  •  •  .  Unfortunately  here  again  we 
hSTe  a  gap,  so  fliat  we  ennnot  determine  of  what  city  he  became  king. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  next  king  of  Kish,  Lugaltai-si.  At  what  time 
subsequent  to  Urzaguddu  he  lived  we  cannot  tell.  So  much  only  is  certain, 
tbat  he  reigned  some  time  before  Alnsharshid,  about  3850  B.C.  His  inscrip- 
tion  —  the  only  one  so  far  known  tons  — is  prrsnrved  in  the  British  Museum 
in  which  he  records  the  building  of  Bad-kisai  in  honour  of  Bel  and  Ishtar. 
We  can  now  place  Manishtusu  and  Alusharshid  abo  among  the  kings  of 
Kish.    Both  flourished  somewhere  about  8850  B.C.,  before  Sargon  I. 

When  reading  the  inscriptions  of  these  kings,  it  is  as  if  a  new  race  were 
speaking  to  us,  so  widely  different  is  the  language  used  by  these  rulers  from 
that  of  their  predecessors,  or  of  any  other  kings  we  have  so  far  met  with. 
We  here  find  for  the  first  time  the  so^alled  Semitic-Babylonian  inscriptions. 
It  is  the  same  language  which  is  also  employed  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shar- 
ganisharali  and  his  successors,  in  that  of  Lasirab,  king  of  Guti,  and  of  Aunu- 
baiiini,  king  of  Lalubu,  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  conteni})orary  with 
these  kings  of  Kish.  Scholars  who  believe  that  we  must  postulate  two 
different  races  among  the  inhabitants  of  early  Babylonia  call  the  kings  who 
wrote  in  this  style  Semitic. kings/'  while  the  others  are  referred  to  the 
Snmeri;ui  population.  As  a  resnli  of  this  tliiey  read  the  names  of  tliese  kings 
in  a  Semitic  way.  Manishtusu  beci>mes  Ma-an-is-tu-iro  (so  VVinckler). 
Urumush  becomes  Alu-usharshid  (t.c.  "He  —  some  deity  —  founded  the 
city"). 

The  inscription  of  Manishtusu,  whom  we  place  provisionally  before 
Uniniush,  runs,  "  Manishtuirba,  king  of  Kish,  has  presented  (tliis^  to  Belit- 
Malkatu." 

Of  more  importance,  from  the  historical  point  of  view  as  well  as  from 

the  linguistic,  is  the  next  ruler  who  followed  soon  after  tlie  former.  This 
ruler  is  Alnsharshid.  From  his  inscriptions — to  be  found  in  fifty-one 
fragments  of  vuiies,  which  have  been  excavated  by  the  expedition  of  tiie 
University  of  Pennsylvania  under  Dr.  Peters,  and  partly  published  by 
Hilprecht  —  we  learn  that  he  subdued  Elara,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  and  the  country  of  Bara'se  (Para'se),  from  wliich  lands  he  brought 
back  these  marble  vases,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  gods  at  Nippur  and 
Sippar. 

For  hot  a  short  period  subsequent  to  Alnsharshid  does  Kish  seem  to 
have  enjoy^  its  old  power.  The  might  of  Kish  gave  place  to  that  of 
Agade,  as  we  shall  see  shortly.  Lc^aving,  therefore,  Kish  for  the  present, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  otlier  enemy  of  Old  Shirpnrla,  viz.  Gisiiban. 

At  about  4G00  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Eaunatum,  Gishban  seems 
to  have  acquired  new  power  and  might.  It  directed  its  chief  attention  not 
so  much  towards  Shirpurla  as  towards  the  south.  Probably  the  rulers  of 
Shirpiirla  had  at  this  time  been  reduced  to  utter  weakness  by  its  old  enemies 
(t.«.  Kish  and  Gishban^,  of  which  enemies  Gishban  was  destined  to  play 
the  most  important  idle  in  the  developmeiit  of  andent  Babylonian  bistoij. 
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Lngalzaggisi,  tbp  «on  of  Ukush,  patesi  of  Gishban,  w«  find  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  oi'  Uishbais  which  he  leads  victoriously  against  the  soutli. 
After  Erach  had  opened  its  doors,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  to  the  Penian 
Gulf  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquering  hero.  He,  althongli  originally 
only  the  son  of  a  patesi,  becomes  king  of  Erech,  nay,  even  king  of  the 
whole  world.''  "  Enlil,  king  of  the  lands,  has  given  to  Lu^ulzaggisi  tlie 
kingship  of  the  world ;  he  has  made  him  to  prosper  before  the  worid  ;  he  it 
was  that  had  placed  the  lands  under  his  sceptre— the  hmds  *from  tlw 
rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same.'  JTe  it  also  was 
that  gave  him  the  tribute  of  those  lauds,  which  he  made  to  dwell  in  peace, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  been  brought  under  a  new  regime."  Witk 
these  words  Lngal'utggisi  acknowledges,  as  the  kings  of  Shtrpnrla  did,  that 
Enlil,  and  Enlil  alone,  had  granted  to  liiin  so  unprecedented  a  dominion, 
extendiMt^  from  the  lower  scii  of  tlio  Titxris  and  the  Kujjlirates  (i.e.  the 
Persian  Gulf^  to  tiie  upper  sea  (i.e.  the  Mediterraneau).  Constituted  thus 
"lord  of  the  world,**  ne  now  becomes  its  **8ammus  episcopus."  **Inthe 
sanctuaries  of  Kengt,  as  patesi  of  the  lands,  and  in  Erech,  as  high  priest, 
they  (the  go<ls)  established  him." 

To  quote  Hdprecht:  "Babylonia,  as  a  whole,  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
this  new  and  powerful  regime*  The  Sttmerian  civilisation  was  directed  into 
new  channels  from  stagnation  ;  the  ancient  cults  between  the  lower  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  began  to  revive  and  its  temples  to  shine  in  new  splendour." 
Thus,  endowed  with  the  highest  temooral  and  spiritual  power,  he  "  makes 
Erech  to  abound  in  rejoicuig.**  Nor  aoes  he  forget  the  other  representative 
cities  of  his  domain :  Ur,  like  a  steer,  to  tlie  top  of  the  heavens  he  raised." 
"  Over  Larsa,  the  beloved  eity  of  Sbumasli,  he  poured  out  waters  of  joy." 
flis  own  native  town  and  land  receive  chief  attenti<jn  :  "(lishban,  the 
beloved  city  of  ...  to  an  unheard-of  power  he  raised/'  He,  as  wise 
ruler  and  statesman,  not  only  shows  his  good  will  and  favour  towards  the 
larger  and  more  influential  cities,  but  also  protects  the  weaker  ones: 
**  K.i-Innanna-ab  he  kept  in  an  enclosure,  like  a  sheep  that  is  to  be  shorn." 

Indeed,  "  Lugalzaggisi  stands  out  from  the  dawn  (?}  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory as  a  giant  who  deserves  our  full  admiration  for  the  work  he  aocom* 
plished." 

SeeiTiq-  that  Scmitisms  occur  in  almost  all  the  earliest  inscriptions  so  far 
known  to  us,  and  that  the  rulers  themselves  may  have  been  and  probably 
were  Semites — let  na  confess  this — then  the  other  question  arises:  At 
what  time  did  the  Semites  come  into  the  country,  so  as  to  induce  th<>  ori^^insl 
inhabitants  to  employ  expressions  foreit^ni  to  their  own  laujcrnaj^e?  Wliere 
did  they  come  from/  To  the  last  question,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
discussed  by  scholars,  diflferent  answers  have  been  given.  Some  make 
Africa  the  original  home  of  the  Semites;  others  Arabia;  and  Hilpreoht, 
who  hut  spoke  of  this  inoblem,  ussij^ns  for  this  purpose  Kish,  or  oetter, 
Kharran  some  distance  tiorth  of  Babylonia.  Aeeordino'  to  his  theory. 
Lugalzaggisi,  the  great  conqueror  from  Gishban  (Ivharran),  was  the  lirat 
Semite  to  occupy  any  territory  in  Babylonia,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for 
the  Semitic  population.  But  Lugalzaggisi  thee  not  antedate  Ur-Nina. 
ITr-Nina  i^  a  Semite,  as  we  have  seen,  consequently  Semites  were  in  the 
country  b^^ore  Lugalzaggisi.  • 

Gtsnban  is  not  Kharran,  but  the  neighbouring  state  of  Shirnurla ;  hence  the 
Semites  did  not  come  from  Kharran,  but  aotuaUy  occupied  already  the  whole 
country  of  Tiabylonia.  Tlius  the  two  questions  —  when  did  the  Si  r  rr'-? 
invade  Babylonia'/  and,  whence  did  they  come? — are  still  awaiting  so 
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answer.  It  is  possible  that  sortie  tablets  may  give  us  akijto  this  problem, 
but  8o  far  these  tablets  have  not  l)e(Mi  found. 

But  further,  if  the  Semites  at  so  early  a  Lime  as  4500  B.C.  (Uruka- 
gina)  had  possession  of  Babjlonia  and  had  adopted  the  old  language  of  the 
country,  which  language  they  interspersed  with  their  own  idiom,  they  must 
have  been  for  a  long  time  resident  in  the  land.  This  would  bririg^  (he 
immig/ation  of  the  Seuiites  back  to  at  least  5000  B.C.  and  earlier,  when  the 
Sumerian  power  began  to  decay.  We  must  therefore  push  back  the  height 
of  Svmerian  influence  to  a  yet  more  remote  period. 

Hence,  whatever  view  we  take  in  rcj^ard  to  the  two  peoples  and  (heir 
lancniages,  we  are  led  to  the  same  general  result :  Civiliiotion  and  hUtory 
mu9t  go  hook  to  at  least  6000  B.C. 

TRB  FIBST  DYNASTY  OF  TJB 

Of  Ur  —  the  Biblical  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  —  we  have  already  heard  at 
the  time  of  Eannatum.  It  was  situated  at  the  western  side  of  the  EupJbirates, 
opposite  the  place  where  the  Shatt-el-Khai  flows  into  it.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Lugalzaggisi  it  may  not  4iave  been  of  very  great  importance.  This  latter 
ruler,  however,  raised  it  like  a  steer  to  the  top  of  the  heaven,"  hence  at  no 
long  period  snbeeqiient  to  Lu^^alzi^id  we  mei^  two  kings,  father  and  son, 
rulmg  at  Ur.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  dynasty  may  itself  have  brought 
about  the  overthrow  of  Lugalzagi^isi,  as  to  whose  sncrcssors  wo  have  no  in- 
formation. Probably,  also,  it  took  po.HScssion  of  the  more  northern  part  of 
Babylonia  (Nippur),  for  we  tind  that  both  these  kings  present  vases  to  Enlil, 
the  **loid  of  the  lands." 

The  names  of  these  two  monarohs  forming  ih&Jurtt  dynasty  of  Ur  are  : 

Lugalkigubnidudu,  and  his  son  (?) ;  Lugalkisalsi. 

Their  dominion  extended  over  Ur,  Erech,  and  Nippur,  probably  also 
over  Sbirpurla,  for  the  kings  of  the  south  could  not  have  gained  possession  of 
Nippur  without  passing  Shirpurla.   This  would  explain  why  we  know  so  very 

little  about  Shirpurla  at  this  time.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  both  these 
kings  should  call  themselves  tirst  "kings  of  Erecli,"  and  then  "kings  of  Ur"; 
while  Oil  the  other  hand,  Lugalkigubnidudu  expressly  says  that  Eulil  added 
(tab)  tiie  lordship  (nam-en)  to  the  kingship  (nam4vgal),  which  lordship  so 
added  was  Erech.  We  would  expect  that,  if  he  were  originally  king  of  Ur, 
the  title,  "  king  of  Ur,"  would  come  first.  TIerc,  then,  we  have  an  analogy  to 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  argument  used  in  regard  to  Urzaguddu.  I  he 
latter  king  had  also  two  titles,  via.  «*king  of  lush**  and  "king  of  .  .  .  ,** 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  latter  title,  "  king  of  .  .  .  ,**  was  the  original, 
«.«. Urzaguddu  became  later  on  "king  of  Kish.  So  here  "king  of  Ur"  wss 
the  original  title  ;  Lugalkigubnidudu  subsequently  became    king  of  Erech." 

How  long  this  dynasty  flourished,  how  many  rulers  were  comorised  in  it, 
and  when  and  by  whom  it  was  OTerthrown,  we  cannot  tell.  Probably,  how- 
ever, it  was  replaced  by  a  mighty  kingdom  whieh  arose  in  the  north  (that  of 
Agade),  destined  to  hear  nwav  over  "  the  ff»ur  corners  of  the  world." 

Once  more — before  we  leave  southern  Babylonia  and  pass  over  to  the 
north — we  hanre  to  direct  our  attention  to  Shirpurla.  The  tmoes  whieh  we 
possess  of  the  life  of  Shirpurla  and  its  patesis  during  this  time  (i.e,  4100^ 
3800  B.C.")  are  but  fragmentary.  Only  one  patesi  is  known  to  us  from  a 
tablet  recently  published  hy  'I'hurean- Dangin,  in  the  lievue  cC Assijrioloqle. 
This  patesi,  Lugalanda  hy  namu^  eanuol  have  lived  very  long  after  Lumiua- 
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dur,  for  the  writing  ot  that  tablet  shows  all  the  jpalseographic  peculiariiies 
at  the  infleriptions  of  Bannatum.   Probably  be  belon^d  to  tnoee  patena 

over  whom  Lugalzaggisi  or  his  succeason  may  have  ruled. 

With  the  next  two  putesis,  Lugalushumgal  and  his  son  (?)  Ur-E,  we 
arrive  at  the  time  of  Shar^auisharuli  [Sarguul,  3800  B.C.  A  considerable 
gap  in  this  period  has  still  to  be  fiU^  up.  Let  as  hope  Uiat  the  fatnie 
excavations,  combined  with  the  industry  of  (lie  decipherer,  will  bring  some 
light  into  this  darkest  of  all  periods  in  Old  Babylonian  history. 

Mentioning  only  another  patesi  that  belongs  to  this  period,  Ur-(dingir) 

Utu  (?) — whose  name  is  followed  by  [nam?J 
patesi  Uni-un>ki-ma  {i.e.  Ur)  — we  pass  from 
the  Koiitli  to  the  north  ol  Babylonia,  i.s.  to 
the  city  of  Agade. 

KINGS  OF  AOADE 

Agside,  near  the  modern  Abu-Habha, 
formed  in  olden  times  with  iSippar  a  double 
city.  It  was  situated  near  ^e  Euphrates 
and  nortii  of  Babylon.  As  early  as  3800 
B.C.  Semitic  kings  ruled  in  this  city,  extend- 
ing their  sceptres  over  the  whole  of  Baby- 
loma. 

The  first  king,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 

nfoos,  was  Shargf»nish..rali,  citecl  by  ns  .i< 
Sargon  I.  He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Iili- 
Bel.  This  latter  is  neither  called  a  king  nor 
even  a  patesi.  In  this  we  may  see  a  confiN 
mation  of  the  so-called  "legend  of  Sargon,** 
according  to  wliich  this  monarch  was  "of  an 
inferior  birtii  on  his  father's  side,"  and  so 
either  a  usurper  or  the  founder  of  the  dr- 
nasty  of  Agade.  This  legend — probably 
written  in  the  eii^lith  century  B.C. — purports 
to  be  a  cony  of  an  inscription  written  on  a 
statue  of  this  great  king,  and  bears  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  Biblical  aooount  of  Moses. 
It  reads:  "Shargena,  the  powerful  king,  tlie 
king  of  Agade,  am  I.  My  mother  wa.s  of 
noble  family  (?)  [others:  was  poor],  ray 
lather  I  did  not  know,  whereas  the  brother  of  my  father  inhabited  the 
mountains.  My  town  was  Azipiranu,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  My  mother  of  noble  family  (?)  (or,  who  was  j)Oor)  conceived 
me  and  gave  birth  to  me  secretly.  She  [)ut  me  into  a  basket  of  thurru 
j[reeds?),  and  shut  up  the  mouth  (?)  of  it  (?)  with  bitomen;  she  oast  me 
into  the  river,  which  did  not  overwhehn  (?)  me.  The  river  carried  me 
away  and  brouglit  me  to  Akki,  the  drawer  of  water.  Akki,  the  drawer  of 
water,  took  me  up  in  .  .  .  Akki,  the  drawer  of  water,  reared  me  to  boyhood. 
Akki,  the  drawer  of  water,  made  me  a  gardener.  .  During  my  activity  st 
gardener,  Ishtar  loved  me.  X  +  I V  years  I  exercised  dominion,  .  .  .  years  I 
commanded  the  black-headed  peoj)le  (i.e.  the  Semites)  and  ruled  them,"  etc. 
The  rest  of  this  legend  tells  us  somethini^  about  his  campaipfii  airainst  Diir- 
}lu  pu  the  bonders  of  l^Iam ;  it  is,  however,  too  fragmentary  tu  be  cuhei'^uu 
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In  connection  with  this  legend  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
once  more  the  fact  that  not  merelv  the  identity  of  this  Shargena  with  our 
Sbarganisharali,  his  deeds  and  warlike  ttpeditions  recorded  in  the  so-called 
"Tablet  of  Omi'Mis,"  with  tlie  date  of  hif?  rule,  have  been  duubted,  but  even 
his  very  exist! ni  e.  A  series  of  uew  facts  connected  with  the  time  of  Naram- 
Sin  and  Sharguu-i^hurali  liave  since  come  to  light  by  the  publication  of  a 
great  namber  of  contract-tablets  written  during  the  reign  of  these  kings. 
These  tablets  are  to  be  found  in  Revue  cTAasi/nologU,  iv,  No.  ill.  Hence  it 
is  now  impossible  to  doubt  the  iustoricitjr  of  Sliarganisharali,  as  was  done 
by  Niebuhr. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Hilprecht's  publication  of  (Hd  Babylonian  Ifuerip' 
thnt^  Part  I,  our  knowledge  of  Sargon  I  was  almost  entirely  drawn  from 
the  "Icj^eiur'  and  the' "'r;i!)lct  of  Omens."  Ilenco  it  happened  that  the 
great  deeds  which  were  attributed  to  Sargon  and  Naram-Sia  in  the  "Tablet 
of  Omens"  were  said  to  be  "purely  legendary"  (so  by  Winckler,  GeichickU 
Babyhm^  wad  Auur.,  p.  88).  Others  thought  that  his  deeds  had  been 
simply  projected  oaf^wards  (so  Maspero,  Lawn  of  Civilizationy  New  York, 
1895,  p.  699  ;  "Sarg'on  II  is  he  who  ]iio]ef  ted  biickward" ):  others  again,  not 
believing  that  Sargon  I  could  have  undertaken  such  expeditions  and  have 
become  oractically  the  "king  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,"  invented 
another  king  Sargon  (so  Hommel,  Gmeh.  Baby,  und  AtByr*^  Berlin,  1883, 
pw  307,  note  4  ;  this  Sargon  he  i>laces  at  about  2000  u.c.). 

Thanks  to  the  excavations  at  Telloh  and  the  industry  of  Thureau- 
Dan^in,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  statements  of  the 
**TabIet  of  Omens"  are  correct  in  almost  every  particular. 

Let  us  hear  what  this  ^'Tablet  of  Oinens"  lias  to  say.  Eleven  of  these 
"omens"  are  ascribed  to  Sargon  and  two  to  Nnrnni-Sin.  They  generally 
begin  with  the  phrase:  "When  the  moon  was  in  such  and  such  position,*' 
then  Sargon,  etc. 

The  first  omen  records  Sargon*s  ex})edition  to  and  subjection  of  Elam. 

The  second  tells  how  he  niari'hed  to  the  land  Akluu  ri  (i.e.  the  West- 
land),  and  subjected  it,  and  that  his  ai-my  subjugated  the  kibrati  irbitta^  t'.e. 
**the  four  cornei-s  of  the  work!." 

The  third  tells  us  that  he  brought  sorrow  upon  Kish  and  Babylon,  and 
buUt  a  city  after  the  pattern  (?)  of  Agade,  and  called  it  Ub-aa-ki,  i,e, 
••place  (city)  of  the  world." 

The  fourlli  records  another  expedition  against  the  West  and  tlie  taking 
possession  of  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.    So  also  the  fifth  omen. 

The  sixth  omen  is  too  fragmentary  to  yield  any  certain  sense. 

The  seventh  g^ves  us  a  fuller  account  of  the  expedition  at^ainst  Akharri ; 
he  creeses  the  sea  of  the  W^est  and  wages  war  against  it  for  three  years,  takes 
it,  erects  there  his  statues,  and  transports  the  prisoners,  whom  he  had  taken, 
Ofver  land  and  sea. 

Tlie  eighth  describes  the  repairing  of  one  of  his  palaoee,  which  he  calls 
•*E-ki-a-!im  i-nidik,"  i.e.  "the  house":  "so  let  us  walk." 

In  tlie  next  we  hear  of  a  campaip^n  at^ainst  a  certain  Kasbtubilla  of  Kasulla, 
who  had  revolted.  Sargon  goes  against  him,  conquers  him  and  his  army,  and 
destroys  the  rebeUioua  country. 

The  tenth  probably  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  reads:  "Sargon, 
against  whom  under  this  omen  the  elders  of  the  whole  country  had  revolted, 
and  in  Agade  had  shut  him  up  —  Sargon  went  out,  conquered  them,  and  cast 
them  down,  subdued  their  army,  and..  . 

fh»  last  omen  tells  us  somethmg  about  Sargon*s  campaign  against  thf 
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land  Suii,  how  he  overcame  it,  and  took  it,  and  how  he  destroyed  its 
amiT. 

The  two  omens  relating  to  Naram-Sin  record  a  campaign  against  Apirak 
(Omen  i)  and  against  Magan  (Omen  ii}.  In  both  expeditions  Naraiu-Sin 
was  so  successful,  that  he  even  took  captive  the  kiu^s  of  these  countries, 
viz.:  Rosh-Ramman  (Adad),  king  of  Apirak^  and  N.  >i.  king  of  Magan. 

According  to  this  ^Tablet  of  Omens,**  then  Sargon  I  su^ued  Ehun,  the 
"West-land,"  brought  woe  upon  liabylon  and  Kisli,  eoiuiuered  the  country 
Kasftlla,  suppressed  a  revolt  which  had  arisen  against  him  while  on  his  ex- 
peditions, and  finally  subdued  the  land  Suri  '*  'm  its  totality."  * 

Sftrgoii*s  son  aim  sucoessor,  N8T8in<-3iii,  followed  up  the  saooesaes  of  his 
father  by  marching  into  Magan,  whose  king  he  took  captive.  He  assumed 
the  imperial  title  of  "king  of  the  four  zones,'*  and,  like  his  father,  was 
addressed  as  a  "god.*'  He  is  even  called  "the  god  of  Agade"  (Accad), 
reminding  us  of  the  divine  honours  claimed  by  the  rharaohs  of  Egypt,  whose 
territory  now  adjoined  that  of  Babylonia.  A  finely  enouted  bas-relief,  rep- 
rosentinc;'  Naram-Sin,  and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  early  Egyptian 
art  ill  many  uf  its  features,  has  been  found  at  Diurbekir.  Babylonian  art, 
however,  had  already  attiiined  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  two  seal  cylin- 
ders of  the  time  of  Sargon  are  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
geui-cutter's  art  ever  discovered.  Tlie  empire  was  bound  together  byroads, 
along  wiiich  there  was  a  regular  postal  service,  and  chiy  seals,  which  took 
the  place  of  stamps,  are  now  in  the  Louvre  bearing  tlie  names  of  Sargon  and 
his  son.  A  cadastral  surrey  seems  also  to  have  been  instituted,  and  one 
of  the  documents  relating  to  it  states  that  a  certain  Uru-Malik,  whose  name 
appears  to  indicate  his  Canaanitish  origin,  was  governor  of  the  land  of  (he 
Amorites,  as  Syria  and  I'aiestine  were  called  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  collection  of  astronomical  observations  and  teirestrial 
omens  was  made  for  a  library  established  by  Sargon. 

Bingani-shar-ali  was  the  son  of  N;ir:nn  Sin,  but  we  do  not  yet  know 
whether  he  followed  his  father  on  the  throne.  Another  son  was  high  priest 
of  the  city  of  Tutu,  and  in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  Lipus-Eaum,  a  priestess 
of  Sin,  some  scholars  have  seen  that  of  the  Hebrew  deity,  Tahveh.  Hm 
Babylonian  god,  Ea,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  meant. 

TUB  KINGS  OF  UR 

The  fall  of  Sargon's  emjiire  seems  to  have  been  =^nrMpn  as  its  rise. 
The  seat  of  supreme  power  in  Babylonia  was  sliifted  soutliward  to  Krech, 
Isin,  and  Ur.  At  least  three  dynasties  appear  to  have  leigned  at  Ur  and 
claimed  suzerainty  over  the  other  Babylonian  states.  One  of  tiiese,  under 
Gungunu,  succeeded  in  transferring  the  Capital  of  Babylonia  from  Isin  to 
T*r.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  Gungunu  belonged  to  the  second  or  third 
dynasty  of  Ur;  if  to  the  second,  among  his  successors  would  have  been 
Ur-Gur,  a  great  builder,  who  built  or  restored  the  temples  of  the  Moon-god 
at  Ur,  of  the  Son-god  at  Larsa,  of  lahtar  at  Erech,  and  of  Bel  at  Nippur. 
His  son  and  successor  was  Dungi  II,  one  of  whose  vassals  was  Gudea  tlie 
pateiti  or  high  priest  of  Lagasli  [Sliirpurla].  Gudea  was  also  a  great  builder, 
and  the  materials  for  his  buildings  and  statues  were  brought  from  all  parts  of 
western  Asia,  cedar  wood  from  the  Amanus  Mountains,  quarried  stones  from 
Lebanon,  copjwr  from  northern  Arabia,  gold  and  precious  stones  from  ihe 
desert  between  I*iilestine  and  Egy|)t,  flol(M-ite  from  Magan  (the  Sinaitic 
peninsula),  and  timber  from  Dilmuxi  in  liit;  Pursian  Gulf.    Some  of  his 
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Statues,  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  carved  out  of  Sinaitic  dolerite,  and  on  the 
lap  of  one  of  them  is  the  plan  of  his  palace,  with  the  scale  of  lueasuremeat 
ftttached.  Six  of  the  statues  bore  special  names,  and  offerings  were  made  to 
them  as  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Gudea  claims  to  have  conquered  Ansban 
in  Elain,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  SOU,  Ur-Ningirsu.  His  date  may  be  pro- 
visionaiiy  tixed  at  2700  B.C. 

The  high  priests  of  Lagash  still  ovned  allepance  to  Ur,  when  the  last 
dynasty  of  Ur  was  doininiint  in  Babylonia.  The  dynasty  was  Semitic,  not 
Sumerian,  though  one  of  \i<  kings  was  Dungi  II.  He  was  followed  by  Bur- 
Sin  II,  Gimil-Sin,  and  Ine-bm,  whose  power  extended  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  whose  reiguii  we  posi»ess  a  large  numbtir  of  contemporaneous  monu- 
ments  in  the  shape  of  contracts  and  similar  business  documents,  as  well  as 
chronolc^cal  tables.  After  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  Babylonia  passed  mider 
foreign  influence. 

ACCESaiON  OP  A  SOUTH  ARABIAN  DYNASTY 

Suxnu-abi  ("Sliera  is  my  father"),  from  southern  Arabia  (or  perhaps 
Canaan),  made  himself  master  of  northern  Babylonia,  while  Elamite  invaders 
occupied  the  South.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Sumu-abi  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Sumu-la-ilu,  in  the  fifth  year  of  whose  reign  the  fortress 
of  Babylon  was  built,  and  the  city  became  for  the  first  time  a  capital.  Rival 
kings,  Pungun-ihi  and  Immcru,  are  mentioned  in  the  contract  tablets  as 
reigning  at  the  same  time  as  Sumu-la-ilu  (or  Samu-la-iiu);  and  under  Sin- 
mnbalUtf  the  great-grandson  of  Sumu-la-ilu,  the  Elamites  laid  the  whole  of 
the  country  under  tribute,  and  made  Eri-Aku,  or  Arioch,  called  Kim-Sin  by  his 
Semitic  subjects,  king  of  Larsa.  Eri-Aku  was  the  son  of  Kudur-Mabuk, 
who  was  prince  of  Yamudbal  [or  E-mutbalJ,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Babylonia,  and  also  "governor  of  Syria." 

The  Elamite  supremacy  was  at  last  shaken  ofif  by  the  son  and  successor 
of  Sin-muballit,  Kliammurabi,  whose  name  is  also  written  Ammurapi  and 
Khamrauram,  and  wlio  was  the  Amraphel  of  Genesis  xiv.  1.  The  Elamites, 
under  their  king,  Kudur-Lagamar  or  Cbedorlaomer,  seem  to  have  taken 
Babjlon  and  dmtroyed  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  $  but  Khammurabi 
retnoTed  his  fortunes,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  (in  2340  B.C.), 
he  overtlirev,'  the  Elamite  forces  in  a  deeisivo  battle  and  drove  them  out  of 
Babylonia.  The  next  two  years  were  occupied  in  adding  Lursa  and  Yamud- 
bal to  his  dominion,  and  in  forming  Babylonia  into  a  single  monarchy,  the 
head  of  which  was  Babylon. 

A  great  literary  revival  followed  the  recovery  of  Babylonian  independ- 
ence, and  the  rule  of  H;ibylon  was  obeyed  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Vast  numbers  of  contract  tablets,  dated  in  the  reigns  of 
Khammurabi  and  other  kings  of  the  dynasty,  have  been  discovered,  as  well 
as  autograph  letters  of  the  kings  themselves,  more  especially  of  Khammurabi. 
Among  the  latter  is  one  ordering  the  despatcli  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
soldiers  from  Assyria  and  Situllum,  a  proof  that  Assyria  was  at  the  time 
a  Babylonian  dependency.  Constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
Babylonia  and  the  West,  Babylonian  officials  and  troops  passing  to  Syria 
and  Canaan,  while  "Amorite  colonists  were  established  in  Babylonia  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  One  of  tliese  Amoritcs,  Abi-ramu  or  Abram  by 
name,  is  the  father  of  a  witness  to  a  deed  dated  in  the  reign  of  Khammu- 
rabi*fl  grandfatho*.  Ammi-satana,  the  great-grandson  of  Khammurabi,  still 
entitles  himself  *^king  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites,*'  and  both  his  father  and 
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son  bear  tho  CaoaanitUh  (and  South  Arabian)  names  of  Abesukh  or  Abi&iiua 
[EbUhum],  and  Ammi-zadok  [or  Ammi-eadugga]. 

SamsutKitana,  the  son  of  Ammi-zadok,  was  the  last  king  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon,  which  was  followed  by  a  dynasty  of  eleven  Sumerian 
kings  for  368  years.  We  know  but  little  of  them;  their  capital  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  no  trading  documents  dated  in  their  reigns  have  been 
found.  They  were  overdirowii  and  Babylonia  was  conquered  by  Kassites 
or  Kossajans  fioni  tlie  mountaina  of  £Iam,  under  Kandish  [Gandish]  or 
Gaddas  (in  1800  li.c),  who  eatabliahed  a  dynasty  which  I^ted  for  576 
years  and  nine  montlis. 

THB  KABBITB  DYNASTY 

Under  this  foreign  doniination,  Babylonia  lost  its  empire  over  western 
Asia.  Syria  and  Palestine  became  independent,  and  the  high  priests  of 
Asshur  made  themselves  kings  of  Assyria.  The  divine  attributes  witli  whidl 
the  Semitic  kings  of  B!\b\  Innia  had  been  invested  disappeared  at  the  same 
time;  the  title  of  '"god  '  ii»  never  given  to  a  Ivassite  sovereign.  Babylon, 
however,  renudned  tM  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the  holy  city  of  western 
Asia.  Like  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Koman  Ehnpire,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  prince,  who  claimed  rule  in  western  Asia,  to  g;o  to  Babylon  and  thert*  be 
aeknnwledf^ed  as  tlie  a(l()[ite(l  son  of  Bel  l)efore  liis  claim  to  ley-it inuicy  could 
be  admitted,  iiabylon  became  more  and  iiune  a  priestly  ciiy,  living  on  its 
ancient  prestige  and  merging  its  ruler  into  a  pontiff.  From  henceforth, 
down  to  the  Persian  era,  it  was  the  religious  head  of  the  civilised  Kast* 

One  of  tlio  earlier  Kassit*'  kings  was  Agum-kakrime,  who  recovered  the 
images  of  Mcrodach  and  his  consort,  which  had  been  carried  away  to  Khani. 
At  a  later  date  Kadashman-Bel  and  Boma-buriash  I  corresponded  with 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Amenhotep  III  and  Amenhotep  IV  (1400  B.C.). 
The  Assyrian  kincf  Asshnr-uballit  still  owned  allegiance  to  his  Baliylonian 
suzerain,  ;nid  intermarriages  took  place  between  the  royal  fiimilies  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  Babylonia^  moreover,  still  sought  opportunities  of  recover- 
ing its  old  supremacy  in  Palestine,  which  the  conquests  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  hud  made  an  Egyptian  province,  and  along  with  Mitanni  or  Aram- 
Naharam  and  the  Hittites  intrip^ncd  af^ainst  tlie  Egyptian  government  with 
disaffected  conspirator.s  in  the  West.  After  the  death  of  Burna-buriash,  how- 
ever, civil  war  in  Babylonia  led  to  Assyrian  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  from  this  time  forward  even  the  nominal  obedience  of  Assyria 
to  its  old  suzerain  was  at  an  end. 

ASSYRIAK  COVQUEBT  OP  BABYLON 

Frequent  wars  broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  and  eventually  (about 

1280  B.C.)  Tukulti-Ninib  of  Assyria,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  captured 
Babylon  and  sent  the  tretusures  of  E-sagila,  tho  temple  of  Bel-Merodach,  to 
Asshur.  For  seven  years  the  Assyrian  monarch  reigned  over  Babylonia,  then 
a  revolt  obliged  him  to  retire ;  Adad-shum-usur  id  the  native  dynasty  was 
placed  on  the  Babylonian  throne  ;  and  Tukulti-Ninib  wa.s  shortly  afterwatds 
murdered  by  his  son.  Asshiirnazirpal  I.  Assyria  steadily  increased  in  power, 
while  Babylonia  fell  more  and  more  into  decay.  Slialmaneser  1,  the  buiUh  r 
of  Calah  (now  Nimrud)  in  1300  B.C.,  carried  his  victorious  arms  in  all 
directions,  and  Tiglathpileser  X  extended  (be  Assyrian  Km^re  as  lar  aa  tb9 
Mediterranean  (1100  B.C.). 
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The  Kassite  Dynasty  had  fallen  about  1S80  B.C.,  in  consequence  of  an 
.,tt;ak  on  the  part  of  the  Ehiinites,  and  a  new  dynasty  which  sprang  from 
lain  took  its  place,  and  lasted  for  132|  years.  Then  came  a  series  of 
short-liTed  dynastiea,  endins  with  that  of  Nabu-nasir,  the  Nabonassar  of 
danical  writers,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  747  B.C.  Ass3rria 
was  at  the  time  in  tlie  throes  of  a  revolution.  Civil  war  and  pestilence 
were  devastating  the  kingdom,  and  its  nortliern  provinces  had  been  wrested 
from  it  by  Ararat  (or  Van)  [Urartu].  In  746  B.C.  Calah  rebelled,  and 
<m  the  thirteenth  of  Airu  (April),  in  the  following  year,  Pulu  or  Pul,  who 
took  the  name  of  Tiglathpileser  III,  seized  the  throne,  and  inangurated  » 
new  and  vigorous  policy. « 

At  this  point  it  seems  well  to  interrupt  tiie  story  of  Babylonia  for  a  time 
until  we  have  traced  the  origins  and  rise  of  that  Assyrian  power  in  whieh 
the  fortunes  of  Babylon  were  soon  involved  and  subordinated  until  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  when  the  New  Babylonian  Empire  emerged  into 
historic  promiuence.o 
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Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  sliroud,  and  of  an  high  stature  ;  and  his  U>p  was 
among  the  tliick  bougha. 

The  waters  made  liiin  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her 
rivers  running  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers 
unto  all  the  trees  of  tlie  fieid. 

Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field, 
and  his  boughs  wore  multiplied,  aud  his  branches  became  long  because 
of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot  fortli. 

All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under 
his  branches  did  all  tlie  b<-ast8  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and 
under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  gri-at  nations. 

Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatnoss,  in  the  length  of  his  branches :  for 
his  root  was  by  great  waters.  —  Ezekiel  xxxi.  3-7. 

The  Assyrian  Empire  is  in  some  respects  unique  in  history.  Despite 
the  proverbial  tendency  of  liistory  to  repeat  itself,  there  has  been  no  dupli- 
cation of  the  tragic  liistory  of  this  wonderful  body  politic.  It  rose  to  be  the 
most  powerful  of  nations  ;  it  reached  out  and  gained  the  widest  empire  that 
had  hitherto  been  seen  ;  its  capital,  Nineveh,  was  for  a  few  centuries  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  But  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  imperial  flight  it 
was  struck  down  and  utterly  destroyed. 

Other  empires  have  been  subjugated  ;  Nineveh  was  annihilated.  The 
very  name  "  Assyrian  "  became  only  a  memory  and  a  tradition.  Late  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  Nineveh  was  the  boasted  mistress  of  the  world  ;  two 
centuries  later  the  mounds  that  covered  her  ruins  were  noted  by  the  Greek 
historian  Xenophon,  who  marched  past  them  with  the  ill-fated  Ten  Thou- 
sand, merely  as  the  relics  of  some  ancient  city  of  unknown  name.  So  brief 
may  be  the  highest  fame !  Yet  the  sequel  is  stranger  still.  As  we  have  seen, 
these  forgotten  mounds  treasured  secrets  of  history  which  they  have  since 
given  up  to  the  explorer,  and  our  own  generation  has  seen  Assyria  restored 
to  its  place  in  history.  The  details  of  its  career  are  more  fully  known  to  us 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.  Such  a  ph(jenix-like 
regeneration  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  fantastic  career  with  its  tragic  denoue- 
ment,  which  is  about  to  claim  our  attention. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Assyrian  Empire  came  suddenly  to  the 
height  of  power  just  suggested,    (^n  the  contrary,  its  rise  was  slow,  and 
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accomplished  by  intermittent  impulses.  NaturaUy  enough,  the  growiii^ 
nation  has  left  us  no  such  exhaustive  records  of  its  history  during  earlier 
days  as  have  come  to  xa  Irom  its  time  ot  might.  Indeed^  for  some  centuries 
after  Assyria  begun  to  assume  importanoe,  we  have  but  fn^mentarj  records 
of  its  history.  Only  here  and  there  a  great  monarch  puts  the  stamp  of  his 
achievements  upon  an  epoch  so  indelibly  that  time  itself  cannot  wipe  it  ont. 
Such  names  as  Sargon  II,  Shalmaneser,  and  Tiglathpileser  were  remembered 
by  posterity  as  the  names  of  great  heroes  whose  deeds  various  sucoeesors 
strove  to  emulate,  and  whose  names  were  taken  up,  sometimes  by  usurpers 
of  tho  throT^c,  sometimes  by  l^itimate  descendants  of  royalty,  and  thus 
doubly  perputuated. 

It  is  not  till  we  are  well  within  the  last  thousand  years  of  the  pre-Chris- 
tian era,  however,  that  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  come  to  be  so  well  known 
to  us  as  to  seem  like  true  historic  personages  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
these  terms  would  be  applied  to  the  Alexanders  and  Cjesars  of  a  later 
period.  Such  kings  as  Sargon  II,  Asshurnazirpal,  Tiglathpileser  III,  Shal- 
maneser  II  and  a  little  later,  Sennacherib,  Esaniaddon,  and  Asshurbanapal, 
left  reooxds  so  voluminous  and  so  perfectly  authenticated  as  to  bring  their 
authors  into  the  clearest  light  of  history.  Nowliere  else  outside  of  Egypt 
have  such  full  records  been  preserved  of  tlie  deeds  of  ancient  monarchs  as 
in  the  case  of  these  Assyrian  kings.  Naturally  enough,  the  record  eeaues 
before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ;  there  was  no  Assyrian  scribe  left  to  tell 
of  that  tragic  event. 

But  now  tho  scene  shifts  to  Babylon  ;  the  kingB  of  that  principality  take 
up  the  broken  record,  and  for  a  few  generations  supply  us  with  historical 
documents  of  the  utmost  importance.  And  where  the  Babylonian  records 
end,  the  Persian  chronicles  begin.  These  are  supplemented  in  due  course 
by  the  reports  of  the  Grecian  historians,  bct^inning  with  Herodotus,  so  that 
the  historical  sequence  is  practically  unbroken. 

We  have  seen  tliat  these  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  records  were  quite 
unknown  throughout  later  classical  times,  and  from  then  on  until  restored 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  peculiar  interest,  then,  attaches  to  the 
comparison  of  these  records  with  the  traditions  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
heroes  wiiich  the  classical  writers  liave  preserved.  In  general,  it  can  iiardly 
be  said  that  the  comparison  is  flattering  to  the  classical  mind.  No  Assyrian 
tablet  tells  us  of  any  such  person  as  Ninus,  the  alleged  founder  of  Nineveh. 
Nor  is  tlicrc  any  royal  cylinder  that  tells  of  the  miglity  conquests  of  Queen 
SemiraiiHs  There  is,  indeed,  a  queen  of  that  name  mentioned,  but  she  is  the 
consort  ol  u  late  king  of  Nineveh,  and  there  is  nothing  recorded  to  suggest 
that  her  achievements  were  in  any  respect  noteworthy.  We  are  forced  to 
conclude,  then,  that  the  Greek  historians,  in  recording  the  alleged  history  of 
Assyria,  depended  upon  verbal  traditions.  They  appear  to  have  been  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  authentic  historical  documents,  many 
of  which  were  still  iooessibie  in  the  libraries  of  Babylon  when  Herodotus 
visited  that  city.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  Greeks  had  a 
vivid  realisation  of  the  sometime  greatness  of  Assyria,  even  thou|^li  they 
Were  unable  to  form  a  clear  and  correct  ima<^e  of  the  picture.  Semiramis 
was  really  an  idealised  impersonation  of  the  general  conception  of  the  Assyr- 
ian conqueror.  Sargon,  Tiglathpileser,  and  their  successors  were  forgotten 
In  name,  but  their  deeds  were  vaguely  remembered,  and  out  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  their  actual  conquests  arose  the  conception  of  a  mythical  rnlcr, 
whose  name  was  destined  for  centuries  to  supplant  the  names  of  actual 
heroes.  What  happened  here  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  happened  else- 
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where  under  similiir  conditions.  Tliere  is  no  mytli  without  its  baokgromid 
of  fact.  Had  there  never  been  great  conquerors  ruling  over  Assyria,  there 
would  never  have  arisen  the  legend  of  Seminunia.  That  there  is  no  smoke 
without  some  fire  "  is  a  maxim  which  the  historian  should  never  overlook ; 
it  is  a  maxim  to  whieh  the  story  of  Assyrian  history  gives  peculiar  emphasis. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  sources  of  Assyrian  history  that  only 
a  word  need  be  added  here.  We  shall  have  occssion  as  we  pnx^ed,  to  caU 
attention  in  greater  detail  to  the  specific  records  of  various  kings.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  however,  there  are  certain  historical  documents  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character,  an  IhcIi  have  been  largely  instrunieiital  in  enabling  the  modem 
investigator  to  reconstruct  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  liistory.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  certain  Babylonian  kin^-lists  and  a  so-called  Syn- 
chronistic History,  in  wliich  the  succession  of  rulers  in  Babylonia  and  in 
Assyria  is  synchronised.  These  chronological  documents  taken  together  do 
not  enable  us  fully  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  long  periods  in  ques- 
tion, but  the  gaps  are  relatively  insignificant,  in  particular  after  about  the 
year  1000  u.c.  ;  and  for  the  later  monarchs  of  Assyria  the  records  aie 
often  so  voluminous  as  to  furnish  accurate  details  regarding  all  the  events 

of  importance. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
earliest  history  of  Assyria  is  no  less  obecurs 
than  that  of  early  Babylonia.  As  nearly  as 
the  facts  can  now  be  restored  to  us,  it  would 
appear  that  for  some  centuries  the  ])eople  to 
the  north  of  Babylonia  were  struggling  for 
supremacy  against  the  older  civiusation  of 
the  South.  Gradually  the  northerners  — 
the  Assyrians,  as  they  became  known  — 
gained  in  strength  until,  hnally,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  b.c, 
under  Shalmaneser  I,  Asshur  obtained  a 
position  at  least  equal  to  Babylonia.  After 
the  death  of  this  monarch  Assyria  seems  to 
have  weakened  for  a  time,  and  it  is  not 
nntil  about  1100  b.o.  that  another  great 
monarch  appeared  to  put  the  stamp  of  his 
personality  upon  the  epoch.  This  new  ruler 
was  known  as  Tiglathpileser  I.  He  lias 
been  called  the  first  of  the  great  Assyrian 
conquerors,  though  perliaps  this  estimate 
does  scant  justice  to  certain  of  liis  prede- 
cessors. In  any  event,  he  restored  the  in- 
fluence of  Assyria,  subjugated  Babylonia, 
and  is  said  to  nave  been  the  first  Assyrian 
ruler  to  he  crowned  as  "King  of  the  Four 
Corners  of  tlie  Eartli."  It  is  believed  that 
Nineveh  was  established  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire  in  the  reign  of  the  ton  and 
successor  of  Tiglathpileser,  who  bore  the  unfamiliar  name  of  Asshur-bel-kala. 

It  is  curious  how  largely  the  personality  of  an  individual  monarch 
dominates  the  history  of  an  epoch  among  oriental  nations.  An  illustration 
of  this  familiar  fact  is  shown  bv  antithesis  in  the  scantiness  of  the  records 
for  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Tiglathpileser.   Imperfect  reoordt 
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reap|)ear  about  950  B.C.,  but  it  is  not  till  about  three-quarters  o£  a  century 
later  that  Assyria  rises  again  to  a  time  of  might.  Then,  under  Asshur- 
nazirpal,  one  of  the  most  enteipriging  and  most  cruel  of  conquerors,  the 

stjimp  of  Assyrian  inflnenoe  was  put  upcHi  all  surrounding  nutinns.  Shal- 
maneser  il  largely  sustained  the  traditions  of  his  father,  aiui  the  j)ower  of 
Assyria  was  upheld,  if  not  extended,  by  the  next  rulers,  Tiglathpileser  III 
and  Shaluianeser  IV. 

How  fully  the  deeds  of  these  later  Assyrian  monarchs  are  known  to  tis 
will  appear  in  tlie  succeeding  pages.  Monarchs  of  even  greater  celebrity 
were  to  come  after ;  yet  perhaps  the  reign  of  Asshurnazirpal  (885-860  B.C.) 
may  not  unjustly  be  regarded  as  the  period  wlien  Assyria  obtained  its 
greatest  power  suid  its  liio;he8t  civilisation.  The  bas-reliefs  from  the  palace 
of  AHshurnazir{)al,  whieli  were  exhumeil  by  Layard  and  which  are  now 
exhibited  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  are  in  some  respects  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  Assyrian  art  that  have  been  preserreu.  It  is  true  that  the 
artists  of  two  centuries  later  had  developed  a  more  elaborate  fashion  in  the 
matter  of  details;  but  the  mg^jed  outlines  of  the  earlier  masters  tell  of  art 
in  its  creative  period.  The  models  produced  in  this  epoch  were  never  to  be 
altered  in  their  essentials  during  the  entire  course  of  Assyrian  history. 
Such  hunting  scenes  as  that  in  which  Asshurnazirpal,  standing  in  his 
chariot,  is  seen  sli  ifitisii,'-  an  arrow  at  an  enraged  and  wounded  lion*  were 
perhaps  never  quite  equalled  by  any  Assyrian  artist  of  a  later  epoch.  The 
art  of  thia  time  shows  examples  also  of  massive  sculptures,  such  as  the 
human-headed  bulls  and  lions,  in  relative  abundance.  A  curious  feature  of 
the  later  scnljitnrcs  is  that  they  usually  present  inscriptions  written  across 
pedestal  and  ligure  alike.  Needless  to  s;i'v\  tlirse  insi-tiptions  record  deeds 
of  the  great  conqueror.  Unfortunately,  iniin^  ui  tiium  are  repetitious,  but 
even  so  they  preserve  relatively  comprehensive  records  of  the  achievements 
of  the  great  king. 

Even  fuller  records  are  preserved  of  Shalmaneser  IT.  In  particular,  the 
black  obelisk  on  which  the  deeds  of  this  king  are  presented,  both  in  graphic 
pictures  and  in  extensive  inscript  ions,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  A^yrian 
antiquities.    The  exact  chara<  ter  of  this  inscription  and  of  the  other  records 

in  question  will  he  detailed  in  the  sticceedirij*  pages. «  Before  proceeding  to 
the  history  prui)er,  let  us  study  the  theatre  vvhei'e  the  drama  was  played  and 
the  origins  of  tlie  actors. 

LAKD  AKD  FBOPLB 

The  land  of  Assyria,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  lies  for 
the  most  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Lower  Zab,  Hence,  strictly  speaking,  it  would  not  foi  Tn  part  of  Meso- 
potamia were  it  not  that  the  capital  importance  of  the  Tigris  to  tlie  country 
and  the  trend  of  its  other  rivers  make  it  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  aiiuvial 
plain,  and  that  tiie  mountain  ranges  of  the  North  constitute  a  boundary 
which  cuts  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thus  naturally  assigns  it  to 
Mesopotamia.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  Assyrians  gained  their  inde- 
pendence and  started  on  a  career  of  conquest,  it  was  natural  tliat  they  should 
first  extend  their  borders  In  that  direction. 

Mesopotamia  consists  of  a  great  low-lying  plain  divided  by  no  physical 
barrier.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  tluit  tlie  policy  of  all  powerful  rulers  in 
that  region  should  have  had  for  its  aim  tlie  political  unitiuation  of  all  parts 
of  the  country,  united  as  they  were  already  by  a  common  civilisation  aud 
a.w.— vocN>i.Sa 
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eoonomic  interdepeBdojoce.    The  efforts  of  the  Assyrians  were  likewise 

directed  towards  this  end,  though  it  was  long  before  they  obtained  it.  In 
the  kingdnm  of  Babylonia,  which  asserted  its  sway  over  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  plain  and  its  dependent  provinces,  they  were  at  first  con- 
nonted  by  an  adyenary  strone  enough  to  resist  thenu  and  aU  that  fell  to 
tbem  for  the  time  being  was  the  northern  half  of  Meiopotamia,  the  greater 
part  of  which  remained  under  tlieir  dominion,  and  was  morg-e  l  into  an 
Assyrian  empire,  just  as  the  wliole  of  Babylonia  had  been  merged  into  a 
Babylonian  empire.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  memory  of  the  sepa* 
rate  existence  of  the  two  component  parts  of  the  empire  at  an  earlier  stage 
still  subsisted  in  certain  eustoms  ana  relics  of  civil  law,  just  as  it  did  in 
Babylonia. 

The  Assyrians  were  a  Semitic  race,  and,  but  for  slight  differences  of 
dialect,  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Semitie-Babylonians.  The  Assyr- 
ian branch  of  the  race  constituted,  in  the  first  instance,  an  outpost  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  it  developed  on  somewhat  different  lines 
from  tlie  Semites  who  remained  in  Mesopotamia.  We  liave  every  reason 
for  asjiiJiniug  that,  before  the  Assyrians  made  their  way  into  tlie  country, 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  tiie  north  no  less  than  the  south,  was  oocnpied 
by  a  Semitic  population,  distinct  from  the  Aramaeans —  themselves  proba- 
bly recent  immii^rants —  and  nnitcd  by  a  common  civilisation.  This  is  the 
race  which  we  have  styled  Babylonians,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sumeriana, 
or,  more  exactly,  Semitic-Babylonians,  in  treating  of  Babylonia.  We  are 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  Semites  of  the  North 
may  have  absorbed  elements  of  an  elder  Sumerian  population  that  may  liave 
survived,  for  in  tlie  earliest  limes  concerning  which  we  have  aiiv  )ii<toric 
testimony  the  Semites  were  predominant  even  in  northern  Babyluuia,  mucii 
more,  therefore,  in  northern  Mesopotamia. 

The  Assyrians  must  have  developed  on  independent  lines,  for  in  all 
other  respects  they  differ  materially  from  the  Babylonians.  In  the  latter 
we  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  people  peaceably  disposed,  ua^-,  actually 
nnwarlike,  oonoemed  mainly  with  the  deTolopment  of  their  civilisation—- 
qualities  whidi,  when  we  compare  them  witli  the  Assyrians,  we  are  inclined 
to  set  to  the  account  of  their  Sumerian  blood.  Tl>e  latter  were  probably 
the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Semitic  nations  of  tli  ■  l^ast,  and  maintained  the 
purity  of  their  racial  ty{>e ;  for  tlie  features  of  the  figures  in  their  sculptures 
exhibit  to  a  marked  degree  the  characteristics  which  strike  us  nowadays  as 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  race.  They  also  differ  from  the  Babylonians  in 
figure,  for  th(>  lifter  are  usually  represented  as  short  and  thick'Set,  while  the 
Assyrians  arc  ot  somewiiat  lofty  stature  and  powerful  build. 

The  land  of  Assyria  is  very  different  from  Mesopotamia  proper.  The 
nearness  of  the  mountain  ranges  makes  the  climate  cooler,  and  the  soil  is 
probably  less  product ivo  than  that  of  the  lowlands  along  the  river.  Nor 
were  the  means  of  transport  within  its  borders  as  cfood  as  in  Mesopotamia 
proper,  for  tlie  Tigris  only  constituted  tiie  frontier,  and  the  swiftness  of 
its  current  made  it  len  well  adapted  for  traffic  Uian  the  Enphrates,  which 
formed  the  most  conyenient  natural  line  of  communication  in  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia. 

In  Babylonia  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  country  which  had  devel- 
oped its  own  civilisation,  and  one  where  the  inhabitants  held  in  proud  and 
honourable  remembrance  the  various  stages  of  its  economic  and  political 
development,  —  a  sentiment  reflected  in  the  religious  cults  of  the  ancient 
citiesi  the  oentrea  of  oivilisation.   With  Assyria  it  is  otherwise.  That 
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countrr  began  to  play  its  part  in  Mesopotaraian  history  with  the  set  purpose 
of  appropriating  what  Babylonia  had  achieved.  The  Assyrians  had  no  sucli 
gains,  hallowed  by  the  at»ociations  of  thousands  of  years  to  boast  of  in  their 
own  country.  They  were  « tardy  supplement  to  the  Semitio  immigration. 
They  felt  tbemselvea  an  appendage  to  the  Semitic  population  already  settled 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  oonsecpently  regarded  its  ancient  cults  as,  in  a  measure, 
their  own.  The  fact  implies  an  unconscious  confession  that  they  had  noihing 
analogous  or  equivalent  to  set  agtunst  the  old  centres  of  Babylonian  civilisa- 
tion, and,  as  a  matter  of  fiust,  the  chief  towns  of  Assyria  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared  in  importance  with  those  of  Babylonia.  The  most  famous  of 
the  former  owed  their  day  of  splendour  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
or  even,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fancy  of  individual  kings ;  and  when  the 
Assyrian  Empire  passed  ttcm  the  stage  of  history  these,  its  artificial  crea- 
tions, were  abolished  with  it. 

Babylonia  rose  ac^ain  after  every  fresh  blow,  because  her  rise  to  the 
position  she  held  had  its  root  in  a  vuai  need  of  the  peoples  of  anterior  Asia; 
while  soon  alter  the  fall  of  ihe  ^Vssyrian  Empire  the  very  names  of  the  great 
cities  of  As^ria  had  passed  from  the  memory  of  the  dwellers  in  the  land. 
The  case  is  different  with  the  cities  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Assyrian  Empire,  but  existed  before  its  rise,  and  survived  its 
fall.  Tlie  only  other  exception  among  the  large  Assyrian  cities  is  Arbela, 
which,  l>eing  situate  at  the  junction  of  ' the  trade  routes  to  northern  Meso- 
potamia, Armenia,  and  Media,  had  probably  been  in  existence  before  the 
time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  likewise  retained  its  importance  to  a  later 
period. 

AaSYBIAN  OAPIIALS:   ASSHUA  AND  NINEVEH 

The  oldest  capital  of  Assyria  was  Asshur,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tif^ris,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Kalah  Shcrghat.  It  was  originally 
the  seat  of  rulers  called  patesis,  who  were  probabiv  subjects  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second  millenninm  B.c.  these 
rulers  extended  their  sway  over  the  district  which  they  styled  **the  land  of 
the  city  of  Asshur,"  and  assumed  tlio  title  of  "king."  Asshur  was  always 
held  in  honour  as  the  ancient  capital,  but  it  lay  so  far  to  the  south  (Tjeinj:;',  in 
fact,  almost  bevoud  the  borders  of  the  country),  that  it  soon  became  impera- 
tive for  the** kings  of  Assyria** to  transfer  the  centre  of  government  to 
a  more  convenient  place.  Shalmaneser  I  (^etrca  1300)  accordingly  chose 
Calah  for  his  residence.  The  natural  result  was  the  decline  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Asshur,  since  its  situation  was  not  such  as  to  assure  it  a  leading 
pcwtion.  In  later  times  it  snhtristed  maiidy  upon  its  old  reputation,  and 
enjoyed  special  privilege  s,  w  hich  wore  confiraied  even  by  Sargon.  It  was 
the  seat  of  Asshur,  the  chief  national  divinity.  Tlio  kings  of  Assyria,  from 
Shalmaneser  1  to  Sargon,  held  their  court  at  Calah  fNimrud).  Its  conse- 
quence seems  to  have  declined  after  the  reign  of  Tiglathpileser  I,  for  his 
aon,  Asshur-bel'kala  removed  to  Nineveh,  which  remained  the  royal  resi- 
dence till  the  reign  of  Asshnmazirpal.  The  latter  rebuilt  Calah  and  so 
improved  it  that  it  remained  the  capital  until  Sargon  chose  Dur-Sharrukin 
(^Khorsabad),  which  in  turn  Nineveh  replaced  as  capital. 

Nineveh  (Ninua),  situated  above  Calali,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
and  opposite  the  present  town  of  Mosul,  is  now  represented  by  the  two 
mounds  of  Kuyunjik  and  Neby-Yunus.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  cities  of  the  province  of  As83'ria,  and  was  highly  esteemed  from 
the  very  earliest  times  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  as  being  the  seat  of  a  cult  of 
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an  Ishtar  known  as  "  Ishtar  of  Ninna,"  to  distinguish  her  from  the  Ishtar 
of  Arbela.  We  mmt  therefore  look  upon  it  as  a  city  which  originally  slooi 
Oil  an  equal  footing  with  Asshur,  and  was  subjugated  by  tne  pate^  of 
the  latter  city.  It  became  the  royal  residence  in  tne  reign  of  Amhnr-bd* 
kala,  the  son  of  Tiglathpileser  (or  even  earlier),  and  remained  so  until  the 
reign  of  Asshumazirpal.  But  it  really  owed  its  fame  as  the  capital  aod 
chief  city  of  Assyria,  which  it  represented  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  to 
Sennacherib.  He  built  an  entirety  new  Nineveh,  whidi  was  to  show  fortli 
worthily  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Assyrian  Emi  ir  His  successors  con- 
tinued to  reside  there,  and  contributed  to  its  splendour.  Esarhaddon  and 
Asshurbanapal  built  palaces  there,  and  Kineveh  formed  the  last  bulwark  ol 
the  Assyrian  Empire. 

In  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  mainlj  on  the  right  hank,  between  tlw 
bank  where  the  river  turns  towards  the  southwest  and  Babylonia,  various 
states  had  come  into  being  which,  by  the  force  of  their  natural  connection 
with  Babylonia,  inclined  towards  that  kingdom  rather  than  towards  Assyiii 
and  northern  Mesopotamia.  There  are  Laqi,  Khinduin,  and  (east  of  the 
latter)  Sukhi,  or  Shuhi,  which  last  extended  from  somewhere  near  tbs 
moutli  of  the  Khabur  to  Babylonia,  and  was  un<ler  Babylonian  ascrndencj 
down  to  a  hite  ])eriod.  These  states  had  probably  in  the  first  instance  betru 
depeiideiicies  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  but  had  enjoyed  virtuul  inii«t- 
pendence  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Babylonia  and  the  rise  of  Assyiii. 
Asshumazirpal  was  the  first  to  subjugate  these  governors,"  who,  up  to  this 
time,  had  "  paid  no  tribute  "  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  who  were  supported 
by  Babylonia  in  their  struggle  with  Assyria.  The  population  of  these  states 
was  composed  of  the  same  elanents  as  that  of  Meac^iolamia.  The  on^Bil 
Semitio-Baby  Ionian  settlers  had  been  ousted  by  Aranuean  immigrants.  Thii 
was  most  evident  in  Laqi,  the  westernmost,  which  was  not  a  homogeneous 
body  politic  in  the  reio-n  of  Asshurna7,irj)al,  but  was  n-overned  l»v  ^:lriuu5 
sheik  hii.  Aud,  generally  speaking,  the^e  iilaies  were  bemi-nuiuudic  cunimoa* 
wealths. 

THE  BISB  OF  ASSTRIA 

The  city  of  Asshur  was  originally  a  patesi-ship.  The  situation  of  Asshur 
seems  to  point  to  a  close  connection  with  Babylonia  rather  ttian  with  northern 
Mesopotamia,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  seems  most  likely  that  w  e  ought 
to  regard  it  as  a  vassal  state  to  Babylonia  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Tour 
Quarters  of  tlie  World.  Nor  must  we  iguore  the  possibility  that  it  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  realm  of  the  Kisnshati." 

A  record  left  by  an  Assyrian  king  enables  ns  to  determine  one  pouil 
of  time,  at  least,  when  Asshur  was  still  a  dependency  and  ruled  by  a 
patesi.  Tiglathpileser  I  built  that  part  of  the  great  temple  of  Asshur 
which  was  intended  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  Anu  and  Ramman  (^Adad), 
and  in  the  record  he  has  left  he  observes  that  this  temple  was  bnilt  by  the 
patesi  Shamshi-Adad,  the  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  patesi  of  Asshur,  six  hundred 
and  forty -one  years  before  the  reign  of  his  own  great-grandfather  Asshur- 
dan,  sixty  years  earlier.  Accord iiigly  Asshur  must  have  been  ruled  by 
natesis  sixty  plus  six  hundred  and  forty-one  years  before  1100,  wlien  Tig* 
uthpileser  was  on  the  throne,  and  its  exaltation  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  mmt 
have  taken  place  lat«r  than  that.  The  names  of  two  patesis  of  Asshor 
and  those  or  their  fathers  are  known  to  us  from  inscriptions  of  their 
own.  One  of  them,  Shamshi-Adad,  and  his  father,  Igur-Kapkapu,  we 
may  place  before  or  after  Shamshi,  the  son  of  Ishme'Dagan,  with  equal 
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probability,  while  the  form  of  the  other  two  names^  Trishum  and  his  father 
Khailu,  being  simple  and  exMbiting  nothing  of  the  compound  character  of 
later  Aafffiian  names,  leads  as  to  conjecture  that  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
period. 

The  names  of  these  six  patesLs  and  their  work  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Asshiir  represent  our  wliole  stock  of  knowledge  coTH-er-ning  Asshur 
before  it  rose  to  be  a  royal  city.  The  first  king  of  Assjna  of  whom  we 
know  anything  is  Asshnrobel-niah-eehn,  who  is  introduced  to  us  by  the 
Synchronistic  History  as  a  oontempor^y  of  the  Kossocan  ^  king  Karaindash 
of  Babylon.  As  this  monarch  reigned  some  time  about  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  there  is  an  interval  of  over  thi^e  hundred  years 
between  hhn  and  the  patesi  Shamshi-Adad,  an  interval  of  which  we  know 
nothing  except  that  the  rise  of  Asshur  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria  must  fall  within  it.  Of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  these  events  took  place  we  know  nothing  in  detail,  but  an  explanation 
naturally  suggests  itself  from  the  state  of  Babylonia.  During  this  same 
period  Babjdonia  bad  sunk  to  such  a  depth  of  decrepitude  that  her  own 
strength  was  no  longer  adequate  to  secure  her  against  hordes  of  invaders, 
and  she  could  continue  to  exist  oidy  under  the  protection  of  tlie  Kossaean 
kings  and  their  armies.  These  disorders,  which  inevitably  attend  such  a  state 
of  things,  served,  as  they  invariably  do  in  the  East,  to  promote  the  formation 
of  new  states  under  energetic  and^enterprising  leaders,  and  to  these  oircum- 
stances  the  kingdom  of  Assliur  probably  owed  its  rise. 

From  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  I  {circa  1300)  onwards  the  kings  of 
Assyria  bear  the  title  of  Shar  Kishshati "  and  even  place  it  before  that  of 
Kmg  of  Asshur.  **  Shar  Kishshati  **  mesns  King  of  the  World,"  and  the 
title  is  thus  formed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Babylonian  *^  King  of  the 
Four  (>;i;irters  of  the  World."  And  the  As'^yrian  title,  like  the  Babylonian, 
was  not  merely  general  in  scope,  but  was  bound  up  with  the  pcmsessiou.  of  a 
particular  district  and  particular  cities. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Assyria  subdued  the  kingdom  of  the  Kishshati 
from  the  outset,  or  gained  possession  of  it  at  a  later  period.  According  to 
the  scanty  records  at  present  open  to  us,  the  latter  hypothesis  seems  the 
more  probable.  The  first  Assyrian  kmg  to  bear  the  title  of  Shar  Kish- 
shati '^is  Shidmaneser  I  (about  1800),  and  he  gives  it  to  his  father,  Adad- 
nirari  I  (or  Ramman-nirari),  although  the  latter  does  not  assume  it  in  his 
own  inscription.  Shalmaneser  attaches  so  much  weight  to  this  title  tliat  on 
a  couple  of  bricks,  which  date  from  his  reign,  he  actually  styles  himself 
**King  of  Kishshati"  alone,  and  omits  the  royal  title  of  Assyria ;  and  we 
therefore  may  conclude  that  the  union  of  northem  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria 
was  the  work  of  Adad-nirari  and  of  Shalmaneser. 

This  would  he  at  least  one  fixed  point  in  the  earliest  history  of  Assyria 
from  which  to  trace  tiie  develupmeut  of  the  empire.  Before  Shalmaneser 
we  have  to  do  only  with  the  little  kingdom  of  Asshur,  which  was  diiefly 
engaged  in  struggles  with  Babylonia  and  its  eastern  neighbours,  and  after 
his  time  with  the  united  dominions  of  Assyria  and  northem  Mesopotamia, 
the  leading  power  of  Mesopotamian  civilisation  against  the  West  and  the 
attacks  of  barbarians  on  every  side.  The  Synchronistic  History  is  our 
rincipal  guide  to  Assyrian  history,  as  it  was  to  the  history  of  Babylonia 
efore  it  came  into  touch  with  Assyria.  We  have  but  few  inscriptions  of 
the  kings  of  this  early  stage  of  Assyria's  extstenoe,  and  only  by  the  aid 

n  It  is  so  uncertain  that  Karaindash,  etc.,  were  actually  Koflssaans  that  the  word  Ka8fl}t»OT 
g— tt»^    )(^P^    ffjig^  aoholan,  aa  HUpxsoliV'  Goodq>«ed,f  MsCnxdy,*  and  JlogBia.*J 
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of  the  above-mentioned  document  can  we  more  or  less  connectedly  trace 
the  course  of  history.  Before  the  reign  of  Asshur-bel-msh-eshu,  ftt 
which  the  chroniele  now  begins,  we  can  oe  sura  of  nothing  but  a  gratft 
Uank. 

With  Asshur-bel-nish-eshu,  who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
centurVf  begins  a  line  of  kings  with  a  certain  degree  of  couiiuuity.  Of 
himself  we  only  know  what  is  told  in  the  Sychronistic  Hiatonr,  namely,  that 
he  concluded  an  allianoe  with  Karaindash  of  Babylon  by  which  ^ey  guar- 
anteed one  another  in  possession  of  their  dominions,  iff  was  presently  — 
though  perhaps  not  immediately  —  succeeded  by  Puzur-Asshur  [probably 
about  1420  B.O.]  of  whom  we  are  told  the  same  thing.  He  entered  into 
friendly  alliance  with  Btima-l  r.  iash. 

Of  nis  supposed  successor,  Asshiir-nadin-aklie,  we  know,  from  the  letters  of 
his  son  Asshur-uballit  to  Amenhotep  IV,  that  he,  like  his  Babylonian  con- 
temporary, held  coinauinication  with  the  kings  of  Egypt.  In  au  inscription 
of  a  later  king  mention  is  made  uf  a  building  of  ma,  the  foundation  of  a 

Ealace  at  Asshur.    For  tlie  rest,  it  is  by  no  means  inijiossible  that  he  may 
ave  reigned  before  Puzur-Ajaahur,  and  that  the  latter,  ae  well  as  Asshur- 
uballit,  was  his  son. 

We  possess  a  letter  written  by  Asshur-ubolUt  to  Amenhotep  IV  of 
E^ypt.  It  gives  an  account  of  presents  made  to  the  king  ol  Egypt*— a 
war  chariot  yoked  to  two  white  horses,  and  a  seal  cylinder  —  makes  excuse 
for  the  tardy  return  of  Egyptian  ambassadors  on  the  plea  that  they  had 
been  stopped  by  the  (nomadic)  Sutu,  and  contains  the  usual  importunate 
requests  for  richer  presents  in  retvim.  In  Babylonia,  Asshur-uballit  suc- 
ceeded in  makinfT  a  way  for  Assyrian  intorfrrcnco,  and  thus  came  a  step  nearer 
to  the  jjfoal  all  kings  of  Assyria  longed  to  reach,  the  suzerainty  of  Babylon. 
Apart  from  the  attempt  of  Asshur-narara  and  Nabu-daian,  which  presum- 
ably came  to  nothing,  the  little  kingdom  of  Assyria  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Habyldnia,  and  liad  made  alliance  whieli  probably  contributed 
more  to  her  own  security  tlian  that  of  the  other  party.  Internal  troubles 
were  the  pretext  which  first  rendered  feasible  his  successful  interference  in 
Babylonian  affairs. 

The  assassination  of  tlie  Babylonian  Idag  by  the  malcontent  Kossasans* 
and  the  elevation  of  Nazibugash  to  the  throne,  gave  Asshur-uballit  an  atlmira* 
Ue  pretext  for  restoring  order  "  in  Babylonia  and  placing  Kurigalzu,  hia 
other  grandson,  on  the  throne.  Adad-niraii  mentions  another  expraition  of 
his  against  the  Shubari.  His  successor,  Bel-nirari  I  [about  1370  B.C«}« 
boasts  in  his  inscription  that  be  conquered  the  Kasshu  (Kossseans)  ana 
enlarged  the  borders  of  the  land.  U "his  probably  refers  to  a  distinct  cam- 
paign against  the  Kasshu,  and  not  to  the  war  with  Kurigalzu  II,  in  which 
he  was  Bkewise  victorious.  The  latter  enterprise  also  resulted  in  territorial 
expansion,  which  does  not  necessarily  seem  to  have  been  made  permanent. 

Pudi-iln  (about  1350),  the  son  and  successor  of  Bel-nirari,  waged  war, 
we  are  told  by  his  son,  Adad-nirari,  against  the  otherwise  unknown  Turuki 
and  Nigtmkhi,  who  probably  dwelt  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Armenia, 
and  extended  the  Assyrian  frontier  to  the  north  (Gutium).  Adad-nirari  I 
(about  1325)  has  left  an  inscription  which  has  been  discovered  at  Kalah 
Shergat  (Asshur).  According  to  it,  he,  like  his  predecessors,  waged  most 
of  his  wars  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  and  endeaTonred« 
by  building  cities,  to  re  \  i\e  the  prosperity  of  the  r^on  occupied  by  the 
Shnbiri,  Lulumi,  Guti.  and  Kasshu  of  the  northeast,  which  had  been  laid 
waste  by  previous  wars.   Uis  inscription  relates  mainly  to  the  buildiaga 
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he  erected  iu  connection  with  the  tmnple  of  Asshur.  It  is  the  first  from 
Assyria  with  a  definite  date.    It  was  indited  in  the  limmu        the  year  of 

oflBce)  of  Shulman-kharradu. 

His  son,  Shalmaneser  I  (about  1300),  was  one  of  the  mightieiit  Assyrian 
kings,  and  probably  the  first  who  raised  Asshur  to  a  position  equal,  u  not 
superior,  to  that  of  Babylonia.  We  do  not  know  much  about  him  from 
inscriptions  left  by  himself,  ami  are  therefore  obliged  to  depend  on  occasional 
statements  of  succeeding  kings.  He  ruled  over  Mesopotamia  westward  to 
the  Balikh  at  least,  if  not  to  the  Euphrates,  and  assured  to  Assyria  the 
possession  of  the  northern  tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which 
was  afterward  the  provinces  of  Gumathene  and  Sophene.  Tie  foniuled  colo- 
nies there,  and  planted  tlieni  with  Assyrian  settlers  to  form  a  bulwark  to 
Mesopotamia  against  the  tribes  of  the  North.  Aflerwardii,  wlieu  the  power 
of  Assyria  was  impaired,  these  colonies  were  in  great  straits,  but  they  held 
their  own,  and  were  then  reinforced  by  Asshumazirpal,  to  whom  the)'  served 
as  a  welcome  basis  for  the  new  Assyrian  province  of  Tusklian  which  he 
established  there. 

Witii  the  extenrion  of  the  kingdom  and  the  inclusion  of  northern  Meso- 
potamia, the  need  of  another  capital  than  Asshur,  which  lay  too  far  to  the 

south,  made  itself  fell.  The  city  Shalmaneser  chose  for  this  purpose  was 
Calali,  which  remained  the  capital  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon,  except  during 
the  period  of  decline  which  followed  upon  the  reigu  of  Tiglathpileser  I.  His 
object  in  this  change  of  reAdenso  was  clearly  to  give  expression  to  the 
altered  state  of  things  which  had  come  about  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Assyria  was  not  to  ho  the  privileged  kingdom,  but  the  two  political  organi- 
sations, Asshur  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Kishshati,  were  to  be  equal  mem- 
bers of  the  now  empire,  each  retaining  its  own  centre  in  Asshur  and  Khairan 
respectively,  while  the  king  founded  his  own  capital  for  himself,  to  avoid 
giving  the  preference  to  cither. 

Shalraaneser's  son,  Tukulti-Ninib  I  (about  1275)  [l)ut  probably  some- 
what earlier]  was  no  less  fortunate  in  his  enterprises  than  his  father.  He 
was  the  first  to  achieve  the  object  of  every  king  in  A8S3rria — dominion 
over  Babylon.  Adad-nirari  III,  in  his  list  of  his  ancestors,  styles  him 
"King  of  Sumer  and  Accad,"  from  which  we  may  certainly  conclude  that 
he  held  the  same  sort  of  position  toward  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon  more  particularly,  as  was  afterward  attuned  by 
Shalmaneser  II  —  that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  ruled  over  the  several  prov- 
inces of  all  Babylonia  and  exercised  a  kind  of  suzerainty  over  Babylon. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Assyria  sr-ems  to  have  been  followed  ])y  equally  rapid 
decline.  For  a  hundred  years  we  have  hardly  any  information  concerning 
it,  and  do  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  kings  who  reigned  durin|f  that 
period.  The  lack  of  inscriptions,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  vaunting  records  in  the 
reigns  of  later  kings,  seems  in  itself  to  indicate  a  time  of  humiliation,  while 
the  conditions  which  we  find  prevailing  when  our  sources  of  information 
become  more  copious,  show  that  soon  after  the  reign  of  Tukulti-Ninib,  and 
therefore  probalHy  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  the  power 
of  Assyria  must  have  Tieen  seriously  curtailed  and  exposed  to  gnevous 
shocks.    Whence  they  arose  we  shall  presently  see.'> 

There  is  scarcely  a  year  in  which  additional  information  concerning 
ibis  obscure  period  does  not  come  to  light.  A  recently  deciphered  fragment 
of  the  Bat^lcMiun  Chronicle  mentions  an  Assyrian  king,  Tukulti-Asshur-Bel, 
contemporaneous  with  Tukulti  Ninil),  but  of  the  relation  of  the  two  kings 
nothing  is  stated,    f  rofetisor  Winckler  in  Altorientalisehe  Fonchmgen^ 
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BUgpfosts  that  the  former  was  the  latter's  son,  and  co-repent  ^x'^iilo  lie  wa^ 
engaged  in  ruling  and  reducing  Babylon.  Professor  Rogers  sums  up  the 
end  of  Tukulti-Ninib*8  life :  "  B  or  seven  years  was  this  rule  over  Babylonia 
maintained.  The  Babylonians  rebelled,  drove  out  the  Assyrian  conquerors, 
and  sot  Tip  once  more  a  Babylonian,  A<lad-slium-usur  (about  1268-1239 
B.C.),  over  them.  When  Tukulti-Ninib  returned  to  Assyria  he  found  eveu 
his  own  people  in  rebellion  under  the  leadership  uf  las  son.  In  the  civil 
war  that  followed  he  lost  his  life,  and  the  most  brilliant  reign  in  Assyrian 
history  up  to  that  time  was  dosed." 

This  reliellious  son  was  not  the  above  mentioned  Tiilkulti-Asshur-Bel, 
but  Atishurnazirpal  I.  His  reign  continues  the  period  of  dechne,  and  in  it  it 
is  believed  that  Adad-shum-usur  actually  attacked  Assyria.  Next  come  two 
kings,  Asshur^narara  and  Nabn-daian,  whose  reigns  seem  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous (about  1250  B.r.).  A  fragment  of  a  clay  tablet  was  found 
containing  a  letter  from  Adad-sliuni-nsur  to  these  two  kin<^,  in  which  he 
remonstrates  on  their  folly  in  taking  up  arms  against  him,  which  shows  tliat 
Babvlon*8  power  was  still  waxing.a 

We  do  not  know  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Assyria  lost  the  ascendancy 
fIic  ]iad  gained  over  Babylonia  under  Tukidti-Ninih,  hut  it  is  certain  that 
sonic  fifty  years  later  iiel-kudur-usur  found  himself  relegated  to  Assyria 
proper,  and  was  obliged  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  his  capital.  [Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rogers,  Meli-Shipak  (about  1238)  and  Mardiik-apal4ddin 
(about  122.S— 1211)  were  the  Babylonian  kings  in  this  war.  He  places 
Adad-shum-iddin's  death  at  1269,  and  Adad-shum-usurs  at  1238  B.C., 
basing  these  dates  on  some  recent  illumiuative  suggestions  of  Professor 
Hommel.]  The  Synchronistio  History,  which  is  incomplete  at  this  point, 
states  that  Ninib-apal-eslmrra  (who  was  probably  the  son  of  B^-kudor- 
usur)  was  forced  to  re  treat.  The  Babylonians  appear  to  have  pursued 
and  besieged  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Asshur,  and  there  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which,  according  to  the  apparent  purport  of  the  Synchronistic 
History,  the  Assyrians  were  beaten.  But  the  victory,  if  victory  it  were, 
cannot  have  been  decisive,  for  after  tlie  battle  the  Babylonians  withdrew 
without  making  any  further  attempt  to  invade  the  remoter  parts  <'f  rhe 
country.  The  defeat  of  the  Assyrians  must,  therefore,  have  been  more  like 
a  Buccessfol  defence  of  their  city.  Slight  as  this  clew  is,  it  makes  it  evident 
that  for  a  while  Assyria  had  to  fight  for  her  life  against  Babylon,  and 
that  she  heM  her  own  with  difficmty.  Tlie  development  of  this  state 
of  things  must  l>e  sought  in  the  great  hiatus  made  by  the  reign  of  Bel- 
kudur-usur.  The  titles  of  the  Babylonian  kings  of  tlie  period  also  go  to 
prove  that  at  this  time  Babylonia  had  aotuidly  repossessed  hersuf  of 
northern  Mesopotamia. 

Since  we  find  Tiglathpileser  in  possession  of  much  the  same  dominions  as 
Tukulti-Ninib  (though  Sumer  and  Accad  did  not  belong  to  him),  the  course 
of  events  during  all  tiie  twelfth  oentoiy,  from  Nimb-apal-eshana  ta  Asslrar- 
rish-ishi,  is  self-evident.  The  business  in  band  was  the  reconquett  of  what 
had  been  lost,  and  at  it  the  succeeding  mlers  steadily  and  aucoessfoUy 
laboured. 

Of  Ninib-apal-esharra,  the  Synchronistic  History  says  nothing  except 
that  he  suoc^f  ully  withstood  the  Babylonian  attack,  nor  does  Tiglathpileser 
mention  any  other  deeds  of  his.  The  latter,  however,  expressly  gives  him 
the  character  of  a  capable  commander,  "who  led  the  troops  of  Asshur 
aright,'*  presumably  with  reference  to  his  retreat  after  the  death  of  Bel- 
kudur-usur  and  the  repulse  of  the  Babylonian  king. 
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His  son  and  successor,  Asshur-dan  (about  1200  B.C.),  won  some  victoriea 
over  Babylon  and  reconquered  some  parts  beyond  the  Zab  from  Samana- 
ahum-iddin  (king  of  Babylonia).  Tiglatbpileser  lays  stress  upon  tiiu  fact 
that  he  lived  to  a  great  age  (to  about  1150  B.C.)'  Of  his  son,  Mutakkil- 
Nnaku,  no  partieulars  are  known.  He  probably  carried  on  the  work  of  hia 
predecessors,  for  Assyria  gradually  regained  uU  she  had  lost. 

Then  Asshur-rish-ishi  (about  1140  B.C.),  the  father  of  Tiglathpileser  I, 
reports  that  he  had  reconquered  the  Lulumi  and  Kuti,  whom  Adad-niniri 
had  formerly  subjugated,  and  who  had  either  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Baby- 
lon or  made  themselves  independent ;  and  that  he  had  repulsed  the  nomads, 
whom  Adad-niniri  had  likewise  driven  back,  and  who  had  naturally  taken 
advantage  of  Assyria's  weakness  to  press  forward  again.  His  war  with 
HehnehwireKzar  I,  Idng  of  Babylon,  seems  to  have  been  ^\  aged  mainly  for  the 
pOBaeaaitm  of  Mesopotamia,  which  the  defeat  of  the  nomads  was  also  intended 
to  secure.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  gained  his  end,  (lie  e\  aenation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kishshati,  of  which  Nebuchadrezzar  styles  iiimself  king  in  one 
of  bis  inscriptions.^ 


TRB  1TB8T  OBBAT  ABBYSIAV  COVQUVROR 


Asshur-rish-ishi's  son,  Tiglathpileser  I  (Tu- 
kulti-apal-esharra,  meaning  My  help  is  the  son 
of  Eaharra,**  t^.  tiie  god  Ninib),  b  the  first  of  the 
great  Assyrian  conquerors.  Directly  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  ho  marched  against  the 
Musiike  (Mushkayaj  ta  conquer  the  districts  pre- 
vionslj  taken  by  them.  The  Mushke  (the  Mes- 
hech  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Moschi  of 
the  Greeks)  were  defeated,  as  well  as  the  i)eople 
of  Kummukh  and  the  mountainous  races  of  the 
Khaiia  and  Qurkhi  country  stretching  from  the 
nortli  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Upper  Zab.  In 
the  next  campaiiri)  tlie  same  district  was  trav- 
ersed, but  the  king  then  crossed  the  Lower  Zab, 
and  thence  proceeded  northward  into  the  moun- 
tuns.  The  whole  mountainous  district  was  then 
incorporated  with  the  A8.syrian  kii^om,  and 
Tiglathpileser  was  then  abU*  to  proceed  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  lands  of  western  Armenia  and 
Po^s,  never  before  entered  by  the  Assyrian  rulers. 

He  crossed  sixteen  mountains,  reached  (what 
he  calls  the  land  of  the  Nairi)  the  upper  Eu- 
phrates, which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  twenty-tive  kings  [twenty-three  ac- 
oordi^g  to  otiiers],  who  encountered  him  with 
their  troops  and  war  chariots.  The  enemies  were 
pursued  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea, 
when  all  the  princes  swore  fealty  and  bound 
themselves  to  pay  tribute.  On  the  return  march 
the  town  Miliaia,  t.«.  Melitene  on  the  Enphrates, 
was  taken  and  forced  to  pay  tribute. 

The  next,  the  fourtli  campaign  of  the  king  was  directed  against  the 
AramsBans,  of  the  North  Mesopotamian  steppe;  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
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Euphrates,  and  conquered  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Carchernish. 
Then  followed  an  expedition  to  the  east  against  fthe  Musri  audj  the  then 
unknown  raee  of  the  Qumani.  In  later  yean  Tiglathpileser  undertook 
campaigns  in  the  west.  An  insoription  at  the  source  of  the  Supnat,  the 
first  easterly  tribuiary  of  the  Tigris,  tells  us  that  he  traversed  the  country 
of  Nairi  (Armenia}  three  times,  and  that  he  subjugated  all  the  country 
"from  the  great  sea  of  the  west  country  to  the  sea  ox  Nairi.**  In  particu- 
lar  we  leam  that  he  made  a  \  age  in  ships  from  Arvad  (Aradus)  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  that  he  hunted  in  Lebanon  (he  was  a  passionate  hunter), 
and  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  sent  him  some  rare  sea  fishes  as  a  present. 
It  is  very  probable  that  one  of  tiic  mutilated  inscriptions  which  the 
Assyrian  tdngs  had  put  up  on  the  Dog  River  (the  Nahr-el-Kelb«  north 
of  Beirut),  quite  close  to  the  victory  monument.^  of  Ramses  II,  related  to 
Tiglathpileser.  He  also  made  war  against  Marduk-iuulin-akhe  of  Babylon, 
but  with  no  success ;  at  least  we  learn  that  the  Babylonian  king,  in  the 
year  1110  :b.o.,  carried  off  images  of  gods  from  an  Assyrian  city.  [Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rogers,  Tiglathpileser  marched  to  Babylon  and  was  there 
aCKnowletlged  Kinq"  of  the  Fotir  Quarters  of  the  World.] 

However,  Tiglathpileser  in  a  second  campaign  was  completely  victorious 
in  a  battle  of  the  Lower  Zab,  and  took  all  the  capitals  of  the  northern  half 
of  Accad:  Dur-Kurigalzu,  the  double  town  Sipjmr,  Babylon,  and  Upi. 
The  steppe  district  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (the  land  of  the 
Shulii  or  Sukhi'i  was  also  subjugated  by  liim.  Thus  dia  Tiglathpileser 
create  a  great  kii^giiom,  which  included  the  whole  district  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Ti^s,  as  far  as  Babylon,  as  well  as  the  mountainouB  country  of  weaton 
Armenia  and  eastern  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Pontis  ;  and  his  supremacy  was 
also  recor^nised  by  northern  Syria. 

Of  the  organisation  of  the  kingdom,  we  only  know  that  the  contiguous 
districts,  such  as  the  vallej  of  the  Kbabur,  eastern  Kummukh,  and  Qurkfae 
were  incorporated  with  the  state,  and  governed  by  Assyrian  ministers, 
whilst  the  more  distant  ecMuitries  retained  tlieir  native  rulers,  and  were 
only  bound  to  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  kingdom  has  no  enduring 
^position.  We  hear  that  Asshur^bel-kala  (about  1090  b.c),  the  son  of 
Tiglathpileser,  lived  in  the  greatest  peace  with  Marduk-sliapik-zer-mati,  the 
Babylonian  king.  When,  after  the  latter's  fall,  Adad-apal-iddin,  the  son  of 
Esagila-shaduni,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  Asshur-bel-kala  married  liis 
dang^hter  and  brought  her  home  to  Assyria,  with  many  presents,  ^n  this 
reign,  according  to  Rogers,  the  seat  of  empire  was  probably  established  at 
Nineveh.] 

Babylonia  had  evidently  regained  her  eomj)lete  independence,  though 
the  Assyrian  chronicles  fail  to  relate  the  means  whereby  it  was  achieved. 
Asshur-bel-kala  vna  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sham^-Adad  (about 
1080  n.c. ),  of  whom  we  know  nothing  further;  and  then  follows  a  great  gap 
in  the  line  of  kings.  [Here  m:iy  be  inserted  the  names  of  Asshumazirpal  II 
about  1050  B.C.,  Erba-Adad,  and  Asshur-nadin-akhe.j 

Of  Kinff  Asshur-erbi  it  is  only  mentioned  that  under  him  the  districts 
conquered  by  Tiglathpileser,  namely,  the  country  Pitru  on  the  Sagur  near 
Carchemish,  and  the  city  of  Mntkinn,  east  of  the  T'uphrates,  Were  taken  l»y 
the  Aramsean  king.  This  was  evidently  the  king  of  the  country  of  Bit- 
Adini,  whose  chief  dominion  lay  east  of  the  Euphrates,  the  capital  being 
Tel-Barsip,  which  is  fffobably  Birejik,  opposite  the  Zeugma  of  uie  GreeJcs. 
At  the  l>p<rinni?ig  of  the  ninth  century  we  agfiin  have  more  aoouiate  informa- 
tion about  Assyria,  and  so  liud  that,  beyond  a  part  of  the  mountainous  dis> 
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triot  fa^t  and  ^nntlinast  of  Ninevcli,  tho  kings  now  have  onlj  t];^  country 
on  the  upper  Tigris  (^around  Amida},  Kummukh,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  ot  MeHopotauuu. 

The  district  on  tlie  £uphiate8,  opposite  Carchemish,  is  independent  and 
split  up  into  several  princedoms  (Bit-Adini,  Nila,  Bit-Bacliiani,  and  farmer 
north,  Tel-Abnai),  the  exact  boundaries  of  whit  h  it  has  hitherto  been  im- 
possible to  determine.  The  country  on  the  Balikh  seems  to  have  remained 
Assyrian ;  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  city  of  Khanan  is  not  mentioned 
in  anv  of  the  later  campaiirns.  The  district  farther  east,  Is'isibis  and  the 
neighbouring  Gozan,  the  fruitful  valleys  of  tlie  Kliabur  and  its  tributaries, 
even  the  eity  of  Sum  in  the  land  of  Bit-Khalui)e  on  tlie  Euplirates  (Sura, 
Ciist  of  Thapsacltos),  were  governed  by  Assyrian  uiini.stcrs.  The  govern- 
ment of  Aasjrrian  ministers  in  the  lower  vaUey  of  the  Khabnr  is  of  special 
interest  to  us. 

The  whole  district  of  this  river,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Sangara  far  ther 
east,  is  full  of  heaps  and  ruins,  which  mark  the  localities  of  old  and  later 
times.  The  most  important  are  the  ruins  at  the  place  now  (»lled  Arban  on 
the  Kliabur.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  palace,  bnilt  in  the  Assyr- 
ian style,  witli  f  ur  winged  oxen,  witli  nuni's  litnids,  an  open-mouthed  lion, 
the  portrait  iu  relii-f  of  a  wanior,  etc.  The  oxen  bear  the  inscription 
•*  Palace  of  the  Musliesh-Ninib.*'  The  possibility  of  getting  at  a  satisfactory 
date  for  this  palsGe  is  unfortunately  not  yet  apparent.  That  scarabs  of 
Tehuiimes  111  and  Aroenhotcp  III  have  been  found  in  Arbonand  Calah,  is 
no  sufficient  clew.  As  King  Asshurnazirpal  III  of  Assyria  went  down  the 
Khabur  in  the  year  884  b.c,  Shulraan-khaman-ilani  of  Sadikkan  and  Ilu- 
Adad  of  Shuma  brought  him  heavy  tribute.  Doubtless  one  of  these  two 
places  is  the  Arban  of  to-4ay,  and  their  governors  were  semi-independent 
Assyrian  ministers,  known  as  tlie  Musliesli-yinib,  for  tlie  names,  writing, 
and  style  of  art  show  ns  that  wo  have  not  here  to  do  with  a  native  govern- 
luent.  The  population  of  the  valley  of  the  Khabur  was  doubtless  Aramaean, 
like  that  of  Kharran  and  Nisibis. 

The  elevenfJi  and  tenth  centuries  B.C.  confirmed  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  local  government  of  the  countries  of  Western  Asia.  Whilst  the  kingdom 
of  the  Pharaohs  was  decaying  from  age,  a  new  nation  was  rising  in  Syria  and 
evolving  an  active  intelligent  life  of  its  own. 

The  Phoenician  merchants  circulated  the  products  of  the  civilisation  of 
Syria  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  dwellers  on  the 
^^EcT'^an  8ea  having  already  entered  the  circle  of  cultured  races,  couipeting 
with  the  Ph(enicians  in  trade  and  the  traverse  of  the  sea,  took  possession  of 
tlie  coasts  one  after  another  and  thereby  developed  a  complete  political  and 
intellectual  life.  The  fate  of  Western  Asia  was  determined  by  the  evolution 
of  Syria's  culture  not  taking  a  wide-reaching,  powerful,  j)olitical  form,  but 
rather  hindering  it.  Since  the  days  of  the  ivheta  kingdom's  glory,  there 
has  been  no  great  power  in  Syria.  So  when  a  conquering,  nmitary  state 
was  now  formed  on  the  Tigris,  under  a  fearless,  warlike  prince^  it  met 
with  no  sustained  resistance. 

The  success  of  Ass^-t  i  i  was  due  io  her  military  organisation.  Little  as 
we  know  of  its  parLiculara,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  whole  race  regarded 
war  and  conquest  as  the  real  aims  of  existence,  and  the  more  successful  they 
were,  the  more  they  ignored  all  other  sides  of  life ;  whereas  the  little  states 
of  Syria  made  tillage,  trade,  and  industry  the  cliief  occupations  of  their  life, 
albeit  every  inhabitant  was  presumably  bound,  like  the  Israelites,  to  take  up 
9xna  in  case  of  need,  in  tiie  defence  of  his  country.    The  sole  great  raili- 
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tary  power  was  Egypt,  but  her  warrior  caste  was  composed  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  exploited  the  country,  although  from  a  military  point  of  view 
they  evidently  did  not  benefit  it  more  than  the  generality  of  their  clan  in 

timilar  cases. 

The  outconio  of  events  wa.s  thus  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Assyrian 
campaigns  of  two  centuries  ended  in  the  political  and  national  fall  of  tlie 
races  of  Syria.  The  itrogrem  of  events  then  led  further  to  the  annihilation 
of  nationality  in  the  wliolo  of  Western  Asia.  The  kingdom  of  Tiglatb- 
pileser  I  fell,  soon  after  hi.s  death,  and  there  now  ensues  a  little  later  a  gap 
of  more  than  a  century  in  our  information  about  Assyria.  The  very  scanty 
notices  commence  about  950  B.O.  Asshnr-dan  II,  mentioned  as  <*the  maker 
of  a  canal,"  reigned  at  that  time.  [A  recently  discovered  inscription  of 
Adad-nirari  II  sjMjaks  of  his  grandfiitln'r  Tiglathpileser.  Therefore,  a  new 
Tiglathpileserf  the  second  of  his  name,  is  now  reckoned  in  tli(>  list  of  king.s, 
and  the  approximate  dates  950-980  B.C.  assigned  to  his  reign.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  exce])l  that  he  is  called  **King  of  Kishshati  and  King  of 
Asshur."  Asshur-dan  ll's  reign  is  now  put  down  as  Ijeginning  930  B.C., 
and  Adad-nirari  U  s  at  911.]  A.sshur-dan's  sueeessor,  Adad-nirari  II, 
mentioned  with  the  building  at  the  "  Gate  of  the  Tigris "  (890  B.C.), 
conquers  King  Shamash-mudammik  of  Babylon  in  a  battle  on  Mount 
Yalman,  and  made  war  against  his  successor,  Nabu-shum-ishkun  [wlio 
was  also  defeated  and  yielded  certain  cities].  In  the  peace  made  by  an 
alliance,  the  boundary  wa^  fixed  near  the  city  of  Tel-Uari,  south  of  the 
Lower  Zab. 

The  next  king,  Tukulti-Ninib  II  (890-885  n.c),  fought  in  the  north- 
west mountains,  and  at  the  source  of  Sttpnat,  the  first  tril)utary  of  the 
Tigris,  he  had  iiis  statue  (stele)  erected  near  that  of  Tiglathpileser.  In 
spite  of  repeated  attacks,  the  mountainous  districts  on  the  east  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Van,  the  chief  part  of  the  land  of  Qurklu,  retained  essentially  their 
independence.  The  warlike  efforts  of  these  rulers  had  lH»en  hitherto  directed 
against  the  races  of  the  mountains  of  Ka.sjar  (Masius),  the  south  of  the 
Tigris,  and  clo.so  to  Aramtcan  Mesopotamia,  which,  in  spite  of  numerous 
campaigns,  had  never  been  subjugated.  If  Nisibis,  Gozan,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Khabur,  and  apparently  also  Kharran,  l>elonged  to  the  Assyrians  under 
A.sshurnazirpal,  they  either  remained  independent  after  the  twelfth  century, 
or  were  subjugated  by  the  kings  of  this  period.  In  the  east,  the  moun- 
tainous races  of  Khubushkia  and  Kiimri  (on  the  Upper  Zab,  and  as  far 
as  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh)  are  tributary,  and  on  the  Lower  Zab,  we  find 
under  Asshurnazirpal,  an  Assyrian  governor  of  Dagara,  in  the  land  of  the 
Euphrates,  whose  fortified  citadels  were  mostly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  or  like  Anat,  on  an  island,  paid  tribute.  Tnkulti-Ninib*s  bod, 
Aashunianipal  III  (885  to  800),  entered  on  freeh  conquests  direetly  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne.^ 

THE  REIGN  AND  CRUELTY  OF  ASSHUBKAZIBFAL 

Tiglathpileser's  work  Oi'  conquest  was  to  be  begun  over  again ;  Asshur- 
nazirpal felt  the  full  force  of  the  mission,  and  he  accomplished  it  with  a 
cruelty  worthy  of  the  hero  he  took  for  pattern,  and  liis  successors  applied 
themselves,  as  did  he,  to  avenge,  arms  in  hand,  Asshur's  temporary  humili- 
ation. 

Scarcely  was  Asshurnazirpal  seated  on  the  throne,  A\hen  he  turned  atten- 
tion to  his  armies,  —  his  war  chariots  and  armed  men  were  numerous  and 
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mai  l  li.  It  was  tlic  land 
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well  equipped  ;  thoy  wevo  ready  to  take  the 
of  Numnie  which  received  tht?  first  blow, 
and  uninterrupted  peace,  the  in- 
liabitants  had  never  even  thought 
of  measures  for  defence,  and  tbey 
fled  to  the  mountains  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Assyrians,  who  made 
bloodless  captures  of  the  towns  of 
Libe,  Surra,  Abuku,  Arura,  and 
Arubi,  situated  at  the  base  of 
Mounts  Rime,  Aruni,  and  Etiiii. 
•*  These  majestic  peaks,"  relates 
Aashumaurpal,  **n8e  up  like  dag- 

Srs*  blades,  and  only  the  birds  of 
B  sky  in  their  flight  can  reach 
their  sunmiits.  The  natives  en- 
trenched themselves  among  them 
as  though  in  eagles'  nests.  None 
of  tlie  kinoes,  my  fathers,  had  ever 
penetratea  so  far.  In  three  days 
I  reached  those  heights ;  I  brou^lit 
terror  in  tiie  midst  of  l^ir  hiding 

E laces,  I  shook  their  nests;  two 
undred  defenders  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  1  seized  their  flock 
and  a  rich  booty.  Their  corpses 
strewed  the  mountains  like  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and  those  who  es- 
caped had  to  take  refuge  in  caves." 
These  proceedings  terrifled  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Kirmri 
district,  who  hastened  from  Sim- 
irra,  Ulmania,  Adanit,  Khargai, 
and  Kliantsi,  to  throw  themselves 
at  the  conqueror*8  feet  and  offered 
all  that  he  was  wont  to  seize—- 
horseSi  oxen,  sheep,  and  brazen 
vessels.  They  were  given  an 
Assyrian  governor.  Such  was 
the  fright  throughout  the  whole 

of  Nairi  that  while  he  Still  lingered  In  Kirniri,  As-shumasirpal  received 
ambassadors  from  the  people  of  (lozan  and  Kliubushkia  who  came  from  Uot 
to  the  east,  bringing  presents  asking  for  the  chains  of  slavery. 

From  Kirruri  the  Assyrian  king  went  a  little  to  the  east  into  the  district 
of  Qurkhi,  pillaging  in  turn  at  least  a  dozen  towns  and  finally  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  Urartu.  Tlie  only  serious  resistance  he  encoimtered  was  under 
the  walls  of  Nishtuni,  wliieh  paid  dear  for  its  conraci'o.  These  beginnings 
were  a  forecast  of  the  future,  and  Asshurnazirpal  did  not  even  wait  for  the 
following  year  to  recommenoe.  While  still  wearing  the  dignity  of  **Iimmu," 
on  the  Sith  day  of  the  month  Abu  (July- August),  he  set  out  to  lay  waste 
the  country  now  called  the  Bohtan  district,  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Judi  Mountains.  Here  were  the  districts  of  Nippur 
and  Pazati,  comprising  more  than  twenty  important  towns,  among  whiQh 
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Atktm  and  Pilftzi  -vrere  burned.  Asshornasirpal  then  crossed  the  i  igris  aad 
invaded  Kununukh  to  claim  the  annual  tribute  it  had  forgotten  to  fuzniBh. 
[It  is  possible  that  he  vent  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a  rebellion.] 

At  the  moment  he  was  tliinlvinp  r,f  rroiTvu  nii  td  the  Mosehi,  more  tc  the 
northwest,  a  messenger  brought  him  a  iett^ir  which  contained  the  foHowing 
news:  "The  city  of  Suru  (Surieh  of  the  present  day),  which  is  subject  to 
Bit-Khalupe,  is  in  levolt ;  the  inhabitants  have  put  Knamitai,  tiieir  governor, 
to  death,  and  have  proclaimed  Akhi-yababa,  son  of  Lamaman,  whom  they 
have  broiiglit  from  Bit-Adlni,  as  their  kin^."  Furions  at  this  informatioR, 
Asshurnazirpal  invoked  Assliur  and  Adad,  counted  his  chariots  and  soldiers, 
and  flew  to  the  seat  of  trouble  by  deecendiug  the  course  of  the  Khabur. 
His  pn^rress  was  hampered  by  the  arrival  of  many  persons,  their  lianda  filled 
with  presents  and  their  mouths  with  protestations  of  fidelity.  Tliere  were 
Shulman-khaman-iiani  of  Sadikkan,  Ilu-Adad  of  Shuma.  and  a  hundred  otliers. 

The  city  of  Suru  took  fright,  and  the  rebels  came  out  to  meet  hun,  briiig- 
mff  the  keys  of  the  citadel.  They  kissed  his  feet,  but  Asshurnazirpal  was 
inflexible.  **I  lolled  one  out  of  every  two  of  them,*'  he  aaysiand  one-half 
of  the  remainder  wa,s  reduced  to  slavery.  Akhi-yababa,  a  prifioner,  witiiessed 
the  pillage  of  his  palace,  he  saw  his  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  in  chains,  and 
his  tutelary  gods,  his  chariot,  hie  armour,  and  his  treasure  carried  off.  He 
saw  all  his  ministers  flayed  alive  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  A 
pyramid  erected  at  th(»  city  g-ite  was  covered  with  tiieir  skins  ;  some  were 
walk'd  lip  in  the  musoury,  others  were  crucified  and  exposed  on  sUikes  along 
the  tiiilu  of  the  pyramid.  One  would  hesitate  to  believe  all  this  and  would 
iviUingly  take  the  Assyrian  monarehs  for  boosters  of  their  cruelty,  if  the  bas- 
reliefs  with  which  my  decorated  tiieir  palace  walls,  and  whidi  to-day 
ornamnnf  our  museums,  did  not  speak  to  our  eyes  or  their  accompanying 
inscriptions  BX>eak  to  our  intelligence.  We  must  tax  our  wits  to  imagine 
more  refinement  of  torture  or  of  methods  of  execution. 

Before  Asshurnazirpal  returned  to  Nineveh,  he  made  a  military  tour  of  the 
regions  about  the  junction  on  tlie  Khabur  and  Euphrates,  which  formed  the 
country  of  Laqi.  All  the  pettv  dvjiastics  of  this  land  brfuight  their  trilmte. 
Then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Kinndanu,  on  the  Eupiiraics,  liie  frontier  of  the 
Shuhi  country.  On  returning  to  his  capital  the  king  was  followed  by  an 
endless  file  of  slaves,  horses,  oxm,  sheep*  chariots  laden  with  stufib  of  wool 
and  linen,  ingots  of  gold,  bronze  and  iron,  copper  and  leaden  vessels,  and 
wooden  framework ;  the  booty,  he  says,  was  as  numberless  as  the  stars  of  the 
sky.  The  soldiers  had  laid  hold  of  every  manner  of  object,  and  in  the  divi* 
flion  a  use  was  found  for  everything. 

At  Nineveh  the  king  occupied  himstdf  with  emlicnislung  his  palace  while 
he  waited  for  the  spring.  In  one  of  tlie  inner  courts  he  erected  a  statue  to 
himself  of  colossal  size,  and  the  history  of  ids  recent  conquests  was  engraved 
<m  the  palace  gates.  He  was  duly  obliged  to  receive  the  homage  of  ambas- 
sadors who  arrived  from  all  parts  to  aoraiowledge  his  suzerainty,  offer  pres- 
ents, and  chiim  the  sad  honour  of  serving  suchamasti  r,  f  n  tin  v  had  leamt»d 
by  experience  that  it  was  too  late  for  a  city  to  offer  its  submission  when  the 
kin?  was  at  its  gates. 

It  happened  that  Asshurnazirpal  was  e»  pUine  fete  surrounded  by  his 
court  when  news  came  of  a  rebellion  in  the  region  situated  around  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris.  The  leader  of  tins  insurrection  was  an  Assyrian, 
Kiiola  by  name,  wliom  in  former  days  Shalmaneser  had  appointed  governor 
of  Darudamusa  and  Khalrilukha.  The  king  set  out  at  once,  and,  arriving  at 
tht  sources  of  the  Tigris,  he  sought  out  we  steles  which  his  pvedecessoiib 
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Tiglatbpil&aer  and  Tukulu-Niuib,  had  erected,  and  bj  tlieir  side  set  up  one 
to  hinudf.  On  the  way  he  stopped  to  levy  trihnte  on  the  oountry  of 
Izalla  and  took  by  assault  the  cities  of  Kinabii,  Marinif  and  Tdft.  After  a 
bloody  contest  under  the  walls  of  the  last  place  he  put  out  the  eyes  and  cut 
off  the  uontis  and  ears  of  the  pnsonerB  whose  lives  be  spared.  Khuia  was 
flayed  alive. 

There  stood  in  this  region,  within  the  land  of  Kirbu,  a  city  which  hoie 
the  name  of  Asshur  and  Imd  jjrobably  been  built  by  Tiglathpileser  in  order 
to  control  the  surrounding  <  <ni!itry.  Since  tliis  town  luul  also  taken  jjart  in 
the  rebellion,  Astjhuriiazirpai  caused  it  to  be  razed  to  its  foundations  as  \\  ell 
as  the  city  of  Ttishka,  upon  whoee  ruins  he  built  a  p3rramid  surmoimted  by 
ills  statue  and  bearing  an  inscription  irhioh  related  the  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Nairi.  Here  he  received  tribute  of  the  kings  of  N-airi.  The  districts  of 
Urumi  and  Bituni  also  brought  their  gifts.  But  scarcely  had  Asshurnazirpal 
turned  hie  back  when  all  the  tribes  of  Nairi  revolted,  and  he  had  to  return 
and jproeeeute  a  regular  man-hunt  among  the  mountains. 

The  year  had  been  very  full,  and  it  was  ca.s)-  to  foresee  that  the  disasters 
following  tlip  Tv\^n  <>f  Tiglathpileser  would  soon  be  rej •aired.  In  three  cara- 
pHi|^ns  Asshuruaznpal  had  carried  the  torch  over  a  portion  of  the  laud  of 
JNairi,  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lake  Van,  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  through 
the  Khabur  Valley,  and  down  the  Euphrates.  But  like  the  effect  of  a  tem- 
pest which  passes  and  devours  everything,  the  Assyrian  domination  founded 
only  in  fear  was  fatally  ephemeral  and  became  shaky  just  as  soon  as  the  chas- 
tisi^  arm  was  observed  to  vrithdiaw. 

FeeUng  secure  in  the  direction  of  Nairi,  which  he  had  treated  so  harshly, 
As.shurnazirpal  turned  bis  attention  to  the  fertile  slopes  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  He  risked  encountering  the  Babylonians,  but  these  latter  had 
no  longer  any  fear  for  him,  and  the  weakened,  scattered  Kassite  (or  Kos- 
ssan)  tribes  could  scaicely  be  called  formidable.  Babitu,  Dagara,  Bara, 
Kakzi,  and  twenty  other  places  underwmt  the  &te  reBcrved  for  cities  taken 
by  assault;  one  hundred  and  fifty  to^vns  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  nrid  the 
whole  land  of  Nisliir  was  devastated.  The  rainy  season  suspended  hostili- 
ties, and  Asshurnazirpal  returned  to  winter  quarters  at  Nineveh,  but  as  soon 
as  the  weather  pennitted  on  the  first  of  Si  van  (May)  he  returned  to  Zamua. 
The  cajtital  of  Zamua  was  Zamri,  and  there  King  Amiklia  resided,  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist.  He  fled  to  the  mountains  \\  here  As.slnu  luuirpal  dared  not 
pursue  him,  and  contented  himself  with  laying  hands  on  the  riches  of  the 
palace.  All  the  sunounding  districts  hastened  to  offer  their  submission 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  city  of  Mizu,  which  was  taken  by  assault. 

The  following  year  was  eonsnmed  in  military  expeditions  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris,  in  the  lands  of  Kuuimukh,  Qurkhi,  and  Kashiiiri,  whei-e  certain 
cities  like  Mattiate  and  Iriaia  had  neglected  to  pay  tribute  or  manifested 
ayniptoms  of  rebdlion.  Asshurnazirpal  experienced  no  serious  or  well- 
organised  resistance  except  beneath  the  walls  of  Bit-Ura  in  the  hiiid  of 
Dirra.  "The  city,"  he  says,  "crowns  a  height,  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
double  enceinte  and  lifts  itself  like  a  great  thumb  above  the  mountain. 
With  the  help  of  Asshur — my  lord  —  I  attacked  it  with  my  valorous  sol- 
diers, and  besieged  it  for  two  days  from  the  side  of  the  rising  sun.  Arrows 
fell  upon  it  like  the  hail  of  the  n-dd  Arhul.  Finally,  my  warriors,  whose  zeal 
I  had  encouraged,  leil  upou  the  city  like  vultures.  I  took  the  citadel,  1  put 
eight  hundied  men  to  the  sword,  and  I  cut  off  their  heads.  I  made  a 
mound  with  their  corpses  before  the  dtT  gate ;  the  prisoners  were  beheaded 
mod  I  put  seven  hundred  of  them  to  tne  cross*   The  dty  was  pillaged  and 
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destroyed;  I  transformed  it  into  a  heap  of  ruins.**  Passing  thence  into  the 
land  of  (^lu  khi,  Asslninia/irpnl  committed  the  same  atrocities:  two  hundred 
captives  had  their  ht  :ids  cut  off,  and  two  tlioiwand  others  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  One  of  tlie  kini^K'ts  of  the  land  who  had  succeeded  in  winning  the 
kill's  good  graces  from  thu  time  of  the  first  war,  Ammibaal,  by  name,  son 
of  Zamani,  hiul  become  odious  to  his  people,  because  of  his  friimdship  for  the 
tyrant,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  officers.  The  long  of  Assym 
hastened  to  avcnj^e  his  faithful  vassal.  When  the  culprits  saw  the  storm 
advancing,  they  tried  to  ward  it  off  by  offering  all  they  possessed  to  the 
inrader,  and  for  once  he  remained  satisfied. 

He  had  under  his  authority  all  the  regions  between  the  souroe  of  the 
Suj)nat  and  the  b(»r(lers  of  the  land  of  Shahitani  on  one  side ;  between  the 
land  of  Kirruri  and  that  of  Kilzani  on  tlie  other,  from  the  banks  of  the  Zab 
to  the  city  of  Tel-Bari  which  is  above  Zaban  from  Tel-Sa-abtan  to  Tel-Sa- 
sabtan;  Msides  this  he  annexed  to  his  empire  the  dtieB  of  Kimim  snd 
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Kuratu,  the  land  of  Birut  and  of  Kardunyash,  and  lie  imposed  tribute  upei 

the  \N  hole  of  Nairi, 

^^'hat  was  to  be  done  with  so  much  wealth  constantly  accumulating  in 
the  storehouses  of  Nineveh,  and  for  whom  was  this  gold,  these  jewels,  this 
bronze,  these  rich  stuffs  ?  To  what  use  ooidd  he  put  these  thousands  of 
slaves  who  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  so  many  idle  mouths  to  feed  ?  Asshur- 
nazirpal  had  the  idea  of  building  a  palace  which  would  surpass  the  wildest 
dreams  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  iixed  its  location  in  the  city  of  Calah, 
which  was  particularly  the  city  of  his  dynasty. 

ilritish  art  liieologists,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  ruins  of 
Calah,  astonished  at  the  treasures  they  found  lurried  under  the  mound 
Mimrud,  liave  attempted  to  reconstruct  from  their  own  imaginations  and  the 
recovered  documents  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  As8hm<- 
nazirpal,  who  has  left  his  name  and  inscriptions  in  eyery  corner  of  it.  **In  s 
Stron?  and  healthy  position,"  says  George  Rawlinson,  "on  a  low  spur  of 
the  Jebel  Maklub,  protected  on  cither  side  by  a  deep  river,  the  new 
capital  grew  to  greatness.  Palace  after  palace  rose  ou  its  lofty  platformi, 
rich  with  carved  woodwork,  gilding,  painting,  soulptnre,  and  ^nftmf>],  esdi 
aiming  to  outshine  its  predecessors;  wliile  stone  lions,  sphinxes,  obeUsbi 
shrines,  and  tenijde  towers  embellished  the  scene,  breaking  its  monotonons 
sameness  by  variety.  The  lofty  ziggurat  (pyramid)  attached  to  the  temple 
of  Ninib,  dominating  over  the  whole,  gave  unity  to  the  vast  mass  of  palaosl 
and  sacred  edifices.  The  Tigris,  skirting  the  entire  western  base  of  the 
mound,  glossed  in  its  wavei,  ami,  doubling  the  apparent  height,  veodersd  less 
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ob«prvable  tho  chief  weakness  of  the  arrhitecture.  When  the  settirtf^  sim 
lighted  up  the  whole  with  the  gorgeous  lines  seen  only  under  an  eastern  sky, 
Calah  must  have  seemed  to  the  traveller  who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  like 
a  Tuion  of  furyland." 

From  the  pyramid  of  thr.  temple  of  Ninib  the  Assyrian  priests  ob- 
served the  motions  of  the  heavens,  calculated  the  retnrn  of  eclipses,  and 
.  questioned  the  future.  In  the  temple  searched  by  Layard  traces  were 
eyerywhere  found  of  Asaihunuudrpal  and  what  he  himaelf  calls  the  glory  of 
his  name."  His  portrait  has  been  found  repeated  a  dozen  times  on  the  baa- 
reliefs  ;  he  has  all  the  features  of  a  cornipt  ami  cruel  monarch.  His  low, 
retreating  forehead  lacks  nobility ;  the  eyes  are  unusually  large ;  the  cheek- 
bones stand  out  prominently  ;  the  nostrils  of  the  round,  aquiline  nose  are  too 
large ;  the  clipped  moustache,  brushed  and  curled  at  the  ends,  reveals  thick, 
sensual  lips,  while  the  chin  and  face  are  covered  witli  that  heavy  false  beard 
which  falls  upon  the  breiust  in  synnnr  trical  twists,  and  was  worn  by  all  the 
kings.  The  thick,  short  neck,  the  broad  shoulders  and  thick-set  body,  gave 
theKtng  a  robust,  vigorous  aspect.  His  statue  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 
sents him  standing.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  scythe,  in  the  other  a  sceptre. 
On  his  breast  isi  v/ritten,  **  Asshumazirpal,  great  king,  powerful  king,  king  of 
legions,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Tukulti-Niuib  ^7),  g^at  king,  powerful  king, 
king  of  legions,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Adaa-nirari,  great  king,  powerful 
kii^,  king  of  Assyria.  He  possesses  lands  from  the  shores  of  the  Tigris  as 
far  as  Labana  [Lebanon] ;  he  has  subjected  to  bis  power  the  great  iMa»  and 
all  the  lands  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  tlie  sun." 

Several  years  after  this  statue  was  erected  Asshumazirpal  would  not  have 
fixed  the  Lebanon  range  as  the  western  limit  of  his  empire,  for  the  fortunes 
of  war  stall  smiled  upon  him.  The  last  portion  of  his  reign  is  filled  with 
two  Gfreat  expeditions  in  which  he  covercfl  }ii7Ti«elf  with  glory.  Tlie  definite 
submission  of  the  middle  and  lower  Euphrates  region,  including  the  land  of 
Kardunyash,  and  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  A  revolt 
in  the  lands  of  Laqi  and  Shuhi,  on  the  Middle  Euphrates,  was  an  excellent 
pretext  for  recommencing  the  war  interrupted  by  the  work  of  embellish- 
ing Calah.  [He  marched  upon  Suru,  levying  tribute  at  every  step.]  For 
a  long  time  this  little  land  of  Shuhi  had  been  warring  with  the  Assyrians, 
and  uioi]^h  unceasingly  beaten  and  ransomed,  it  nevertheless  managed  to 
hold  up  its  head,  and  had  been  able  hitherto  to  maintain  its  independence. 
Its  sovereigns  appear  to  have  had  continual  friendly  relations  with  their 
neighbours  the  kings  of  Babylon,  at  least  on  the  occasions  when  it  was 
neoeaaary  to  resist  the  men  of  the  North. 

This  time  the  Shuhites  again  appealed  to  the  Chaldeans,  whom  the  in* 
Bcription,  through  tradition,  doubtless,  still  calls  the  Kassites  or  Koss.Tans. 
[Rnru  was  taken,  and  among  tlie  prisoners  were  the  brother  and  the  general 
oi  ^abu-apal-iddin,  king  of  Baby  Ion.  j 

Then  terror  seized  the  soul  of  the  weak  Nabu-apal-Iddin,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  all  Chaldea  trembled.  Unfortunate  wars  and  intestine  quarrels  had 
put  Babylon  out  of  condition  to  light  against  the  all-pervading  Assyrian 
superiority.  Kevertheless  Asshumazirpal  does  not  say  that  he  entered 
Babylonia,  which  he  even  seems  to  have  prudently  respected.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  telling  us  that  he  erected  his  statue  in  the  city  of  Suru, 
and  spread  tenor  throughout  Chaldea  and  all  the  lands  watered  by  the 
Euphrates. 

The  following  year  he  was  compelled  to  suppress  a  revolt  of  the  moun- 
taineers inhabiting  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Maaius  in  the  yery  heart  oc 
a.  w«— TOb  1. 2c 
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Mesopotamia.  This  was  the  state  of  Bit-Adiui,  whose  principal  cities  were 
Kaprabi  and  TeUAban.    AsahumazirpBl  scattered  an  aimy  of  eight  thim* 

aaod  horsemen,  and  brought  back  to  Calah  two  tlunuaiid  four  hundred  dsvei 

to  work  at  tlie  enibellishnicnt  of  his  L-iij  itnl. 

In  spite  of  the  peace  ^vhiL•h  ruled  in  ilie  Tigris  and  Euphrates  basins, 
whose  resources  were,  moreover,  completely  exhausted,  At»shui*ua2irpal  now 
zesolved  to  strike  a  great  blow  on  their  western  side,  which  would  be  »  field 
for  rapine  in  whidi  no  Assyrian  had  ever  yet  set  foot.  The  occasion  seemed 
favourable,  for  on  tho  west  of  the  Euphrates  the  Hittites  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  wage  war ;  they  liad  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terrible  blows  dealt 
Huem  by  Tiglathpileser,  and  their  redstsnce  in  any  case  would  not  be  vciy 
great. 

Asshurnazirpal  went  right  ahead  [starting  on  the  8th  day  of  Aira 
(AprilV  876.  —  Rogers],  traversing  tlie  states  of  Bit-Bahian,  Aniila.  and 
Bit-Adini  as  far  as  tlio  Euphrates,  wliich  he  crossed  on  floats  in  sight  oi  Car- 
chemish.  Into  the  city  he  made  a  bloodless  entoy,  receiving  the  hcma^ 
and  tribute  of  King  Sangara.  A  Hittite  prince,  Lubama,  who  ruled  m 
the  valley  of  the  river  Apre  (modern  Afrin)  [in  a  state  called  Patin] 
and  possessed  places  of  considerable  importance  such  as  Hazaz  and  Kunu- 
lua  (the  capital).  Lubama  made  preparations  to  oppose  the  march  of 
the  in\  ader,  but  on  seeing  him  approach  fell  on  his  knees  and  stripped  him- 
self of  all  he  possessed  for  offerinfrs.  He  was  soon  master  of  Vu  th  slopes  of 
the  licbanon,  and  he  could  see  the  great  Phcrnicitui  Sim  (Mediterranean). 
There,  iu  astonishment,  and  giatef id  to  the  godii  fur  ail  their  blessing  he 
offered  them  a  sacrifice  of  thraks  on  a  wave-washed  rock.  I  received,"  he 
says,  **  the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  land  of  the  sea,  the  people  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Byblus,  Makhallat,  Mai?.,  Kaiz,i  Akharri,  and  of  Arvad,  which  is  situ- 
ated full  on  the  sea ;  they  brought  me  silver,  gold,  tin,  iron,  iron  utensils, 
garments  of  wool  and  linen,  *  pagut,'  large  and  small,  of  sandal  and  ebony 
wood,  skins  of  marine  animals,  and  they  kissed  my  feet." 

Asshurnazirpal,  protected  by  Ninib  and  Nergal,  the  gods  of  strength,  em- 
barked on  a  veHsel  whieli  he  captured  in  the  harbour  of  Arvad  and  took  a 
sea  trip,  during  which  he  killed  a  dolphin.  Several  days  later  he  hunted 
among  the  steep  gorges  of  Lebanon,  kiUed  buffaloes  and  boars,  capturing  a 
nunil)er  of  them  alive,  which  lie  sent  to  Assyria.  He  boasts  of  having  kil^ 
one  hunched  and  twenty  lions  himself,  and  claims  that  these  animals  snc- 
cumbed  to  frigiit  before  his  almightiness.  He  further  eniuuerates  troops  of 
wild  animals  which  he  drove  baiok  to  their  lairs,  —  antelopes,  deer,  ibexes, 
gazelles,  tigers,  foxes,  leopards;  he  also  killed  some  eagles  and  vultures. 
Amont,'  these  mountains  this  true  son  of  Nimrod  quite  forgot  himself  until 
the  kijig  of  Egypt,  whom  tlie  fame  of  his  deeds  had  reached,  sent  a  congrat- 
idatory  embassy  asking  for  his  friendship.  When  later  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Ajsyria  met  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  by  no  means  lor 
mutual  congratulation  and  the  exchange  of  presents. 

After  this,  Asshurnazirpal  turned  northward  into  the  Amanus  Mountains, 
where  he  cut  down  cedar,  pine,  and  cypress  trees  for  his  great  buildings  in 
GaUh.  No  one  will  ever  know  how  much  effort,  nor  the  fives  of  how  many 
slaves  it  cost,  to  transport  those  gigantic  logs  cut  in  the  Amatius  forests 
over  the  mountainotis  and  trackless  country  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

Afshnrnazirpal  nev<'r  revisited  the  shores  of  tlie  M''diterranean,  and  like 
Moses  he  but  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land  wliich  his  successors 

^[AoeoritogtothelwrtaiiflioiteyMskhslla4,MSls, 
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were  destined  to  conauer,  and  whose  inexhaustible  riches  they  so  long 
exploited.  What  we  know  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign  is  the  story  of 
unimportant  expeditions,  principally  for  the  coUectiou  of  tribute  in  the  north 
of  Meaopotamia  and  around  the  sonroea  of  the  Tigris.  The  district  of  Khi- 
pani  and  its  capital,  Khuzirina,  as  well  as  the  states  of  Assa,  Qurkhi,  and 
Adini,  underwent  new  trials  ;  the  city  of  Amida,  the  modem  Diarbtkir, 
witucBsed  a  pyramid  of  huiuau  skulk  rising  febore  its  walls,  and  three  thou- 
sand slaves  —  those  whose  eyes  were  not  put  out  or  who  were  not  crucified  — 
were  sent  to  Nineveh,  where  they  were  employed  in  digging  a  great  irri^ 
tion  canal  to  make  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Zah,  the  borders  of  which 
were  planted  with  trees  torn  from  the  forests  of  Syria. 

The  last  eight  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  more  peaceful  than 
iheir  predeoenors,  uthoogh  we  can  scarcely  suppoee  that  he  paned  than  ia 
profound  peaoe,  which  would  be  as  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  turbulent 
and  sanguinary  nature  as  with  the  terrihle  condition  of  tlie  lands  he  had  con- 
quered, all  of  which  were  trying  to  regain  their  freedom.  At  all  events,  he 
left  his  successors  an  immense  empire,  an  unbroken  frontier,  and  an  Assyr- 
ian domination  lecognised  from  the  Zagroe  to  the  Amanua  Moiintaina,  and 
Iran  the  aonroes  of  uie  Euphiatea  to  the  gatea  of  Babylon.<i 

BHAUEAHraSBB  U  AMD  HK  BUOGBBSOBS 

Aside  from  the  ruthlessness  of  his  conquests,  Asshurnadrpal  was  ddefly 

remarkable  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  Calah,  constructing  a  canal,  erecting 
himself  a  wonderful  palace,  whose  ruins  have  been  found  at  Nimrud,  and  the 
building  or  rebuilding  of  a  great  aqueduct.  lie,  who  haid  butchered  and 
battled  so  Ubferally,  died  in  8^  b.c.  in  peace. 

His  son,  Shalmaneser  11  (Shulman-asharid)  (860-824  B.C.)  commenced 
warlike  operations  at  once.  After  a  campaign  eastwai'd  (HiiO)  he  entered 
upon  a  systematic  conquest  of  the  western  countries.  Alter  sevei-al  cam- 
paigns (86ft-856)  Akhuni'a  district  of  Bit-Adini,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  completely  subjugated,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom,  and 
peopled  with  Assyrian  colonists,  and  Tel-P-iirshiji  nn  the  Eviplirates  was 
changed  into  an  Ass-yrian  residence  city  under  liie  name  of  Kar-Shulman- 
aaharid  (City  of  Shalmaneser).  Finally  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
prmce  wno  had  fled  across  the  Euphrates  into  the  mountains*  Kext  fol* 
lowed  the  campaigns  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  year  859  he 
twice  defeated  a  coalition  of  North  Syrian  princes,  the  rulers  of  Garchemish, 
Patin,  Sama'al,  etc.,  joined  b^  the  kings  of  Que,  and  Khilukha;  then  he 
sabjugated  the  Amanua  district  and  the  district  on  tiie  loww  Orontes  ^the 
country  of  Pkhtin).  In  the  following  year,  the  annual  tribute  ol  all  the 
North  Syrian  states  was  definit(  Iv  settled. 

In  the  year  854  B.C.  Shalmaneser  advanced  farther  south.  Khalman 
made  submission,  but  a  strong  coalition  was  formed  against  him  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hamath  by  Hadad-eser,  or  Ben-Hadad  II,  of  Damascus,  Irkhulina  of 
Ilamath,  and  Ahao  of  Israel.  The  adjacent  smaller  states  of  the  princeSi- 
Matinu-Baal  of  Arvad  (Aradus),  Baasha  of  Amraon,  etc.,  followed  suit. 

The  Syrian  states  evidently  recognised  the  full  extent  of  the  danger 
threatening  them ;  Ahab  of  Israel  probably  made  peace  with  Damascus  so 
as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  Ass3rrians.  Only  the  Phoenician  cities  were 
obdurate;  whilst  the  Arabian  prince,  Gindibu,  sent  a  thousjind  camel  riders, 
and  even  the  Egj^ptian  king  sent  one  thousand  men.  A  battle  took  place  at 
Qarqar  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orontes.    Shalmaneser  boasts  ol  a  complete 
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victory.  [His  inscription  says :  "  Fourteen  thousand  of  their  warriors  I 
slew  with  arms ;  like  Adad  I  rained  a  deluge  upon  them,  I  strewed  hither 
and  yon  their  bodies,  I  filled  the  face  of  the  ruins  with  their  widespread 
eoldien;  ehsriota,  eaddle-horaes,  and  yoke-horses  I  took  from  them/*] 

But  he  attained  no  further  successes,  and  his  power  was  limited  tu  north- 
ern Syria.  In  the  years  850.  849,  and  Shiilmaneser  renewed  his  attacks 
upon  central  Syria,  the  last  time  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  but  without  great  success.  Their  tribute  money  was  not  much  safe* 
guard  to  the  North  Syrian  princes,  the  plao^  in  the  oistrict  of  Carchemish 
aiul  in  the  Amanus  Mountains  were  again  and  again  plundered  and  bnrTiefl, 
and  tfie  inbabitant.s  ma.ssaered.  Only  the  king  of  l*:itin,  whn  wns  fariliest 
away,  and  therefore  the  must  powerful  of  the  vas^is,  seems  tu  have  been 
better  treated. 

The  fifth  campaign,  in  84iS,  was  more  aneoeisful,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  revolutions  in  Damascus  and  Samaria  overthrew  the  old  dynasties,  and 
Hazael  and  Jehu  ascended  the  throne.  In  a  battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  Hazael  mm  conquered  and  shut  up  in  his  capital ;  but  Damascus 

was  not  taken.  Shalmaneser  laid  waste  the  ITauran,  then  repaired  to  the 
coast,  wlicru  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  also  Jehu  of  Israel,  paid  him  trihute. 
The  tribute  payment  of  the  latter  (gold,  lead,  vessels,  etc.)  is  depicted  on 
Shalmaneser's  black  obelisk.  In  the  year  839  the  campaign  was  repeated 
without  any  fiir-read ii  HL,^  success ;  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Bymus  paid  tribute. 
When  the  people  of  Patin  8K':v  thoir  king,  the  Assyrian  general,  Asshur- 
daian  (or  Dan-Asshnr),  took  fearful  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  faitliful 
va66al.  But  Shalmaucser  extended  his  duminiou  in  this  district  northward 
only.  In  the  years  888  and  887,  twenty-four  kings  of  Tabal  (in  Cappa- 
docia),  as  well  i\h  tlie  king  of  Milid  (Melitene),  were  compelled  to  pay 
tribute;  and  in  835  and  834,  King  Kati  of  Que;  i.e.  East  Cilicia  west  of 
Mount  Amanus,  was  vanquislied,  and  the  town  iarzi  (t.^.  in  all  probabiUty 
Tarsus),  waa  taken  and  given  to  his  brother  Kirri. 

Shatmaneser  II  had  the  same  success  in  the  east  and  north  of  his 
kingdom.  After  the  mountainous  district  on  the  Tigris  had  been  conquered, 
the  Assyrians  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  powerfid  race  of  the  Alaro- 
dians,  .whose  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Van,  from  the 
source  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  Garzan,  or  Gozan,  on  Lake  Urumiyeh. 
After  making  a  fearful  visitation  to  Khubushkia  and  its  vicinity,  Shalmaneser 
had  already  attacked  their  king,  Arame,  on  the  east  in  860.  In  867  he 
invaded  his  district  on  the  Avest,  after  crossing  the  Arsanias.    In  845  he 

Knetrated  as  far  a.s  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  833  Asshur-daian, 
i  commander-in-chief,  repeated  the  same  campaign.  It  seein.s  that  Arame 
and  his  successor,  Siduri  (or  iSarduns),  in  the  year  833,  made,  on  the  whole, 
a  valiant  defence. 

Much  greater  success  attended  the  campaigns  against  the  south-easterly 

mountainous  races  of  Urartu  on  the  "  sea  of  Qie  land  of  the  Nairi,"  i.e.  the 
lake  of  Urumiyeh,  and  the  districts  of  Manna,  Parsna,  Amada^  (Media), 
etc.,  at  the  south  and  east  of  the  same  as  well  as  that  against  the  land  of 
Kamri  south-east  of  the  Zab.  In  the  years  844,  886,  830,  and  829  the 
campaigns  in  these  districts  were  conducted  Bometimes  by  the  king  ii™—lf^ 
vnd  sometimes  by  his  commander-in-chief. 

^  The  famous  representations  on  Shalmaneser's  black  obelisk  show  how 
King  Sua  of  Ooaan  .and  the  Lord  of  Musri  (t.«.  the  eastern  mountainous 

>  [AIM  wrtttn  *<lfSda**  tn  a  later  inscription  of  Adad-mrah  11^  Tim  is  the  (roe  kod  of 
MMla,  vUiA  the  GndES  oonlostd  iiitb  that  tifl^^ 
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district}  sent  Tiim  a  collection  of  ^vnnderful  animfils,  clnnbln-lmmpf d  camels, 
apes>  a  rhinoceros,  an  elephant,  &ad  a  yak,  besides  gold,  silver,  bronze  veasels, 
mod  hoTseB. 

Between  the  great  campaigiis  there  were  a  few  smaller  struggles ;  in  855 
in  the  Masius  Mountains,  in  s'.n  ai^uiust  the  kings  of  Tel-Abnai,  and  in  847 
against  the  town  of  Ishtarat  and  the  country  of  Yati,  districts  south  of  the 
source  of  the  Tigris;  in  848  against  the  unknown  laud  of  Paqarakhubuni, 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  finaUj  in  831  minst  t^e  Qurkhi.  The  black 
obelisk  records  that  the  desert  custrict  of  Siikhi,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Eii])h rates,  subjected  by  Asshurnazirpal,  remained  dependent,  and  Mardnk- 
bel-ufiur  of  Suklii  brings  to  the  king  as  tribute  silver  and  gold,  elephants' 
teeth,  garments,  and  also  stags  and  lions.  In  the  years  852  and  851 
Shalmaneser  advanced  to  Babylon.  The  king  of  Babylon,  Nabn-apal- 
iddin,  had  just  died,  and  his  brother  Marduk-bel-usate  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Marduk-nadin-shum,  the  son  of  Nabu-apal-iddin.  Shahnaneser  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  rightful  king,  defeated  the  rebels  in  two  expeditions, 
and  presented  rich  gifts  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Knths 
to  the  chief  gods  entiironed  there.  Then  repairing  farther  southward  into 
the  land  of  Chaldea  proper,  he  vanquished  the  kings  of  Bit-Adini  and  of  Rit- 
akkuii,  and  exacted  tribute  from  Mussallim-Marduk  and  Yakin,  who  was 
mler  of  the  sea  country,  which  was  subsequently  called  Bit- Yakin  after  him. 

We  see  that  the  unity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sumer  and  Accad  was  now  no 
more;  but  that  south  of  Kardunyash,  the  district  of  Babylon,  there  arose  a 
line  of  smaller  states.  Perhaps  the  South  was  always  separated  from 
Kardunyash  after  the  Kossiean  conquest. 

In  the  last  years  of  Shalmaneser^s  reign  his  son  Asshninlanin-apli  rebelled 
against  him  with  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom,  including  Asshur,  Arbela, 
the  town  of  Imgur-Bel,  founded  by  Asshurnazirpal,  Amido,  and  Tel-Abnai, 
on  the  upper  Tigris,  Zaban  on  the  Zab,  etc.  But  another  son,  Shamshi- 
Adad  IV,  quelled  the  insurrection  [and  it  took  him  four  years  of  hard 
fighting  to  dissipate  the  opposition]  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne. 
The  first  campaigns  of  the  new  ruler  were  directed  against  the  Nairi  countries, 
the  mountains  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  liis  general,  Mushaqqil- 
Asshur,  penetrated  as  far  as  tlie  Sea  of  the  Sunset,"  which  means  as  far  as 
tfao  Black  Sea.  Then  the  king  attacked  Babylonia ;  a  line  of  frontier  places 
was  1  ak(  II,  and  [in  the  battle  of  Dur-Papsokal,  in  northern  Babylonia]  King 
Marduk-balatsu-iqbi,  who  had  been  siipportr  fl  by  the  rulers  of  Chaldea^ 
£lam,  Namri,  and  the  Aramaean  races  of  eastern  Babylonia,  was  slain. 

This  expedition  was  repeated  in  the  years  813  and  812 ;  and  other  wars 
the  kinff  mentioned,  in  shorter  notices,  cannot  be  more  accurately  localised. 
He  made  no  attempt  of  any  encroachment  of  Syria's  ricrhts. 

The  successes  of  [his  son]  Adad-nirari  III  (811-783  B.C.)  are  of  greater 
importance.  In  the  North  and  South  all  the  races  hitherto  subjugated,  in- 
dnding  the  Medes,  the  people  of  Parsua,  etc.,  were  kept  in  snl^eotioii.  fW> 
quent  mention  is  made  of  expeditions  against  Manna,  Khubushkia,  Namri, 
and  Aa.  The  king  says  that  his  kingdom  was  extended  as  far  as  the  coasts 
of  the  "e^rpat  Sea  of  the  Sunrise,''  i.e.  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  803  mention  was 
made  ol  uu  expedition  to  the  sea  coasts''  (i.e.  Babylonia,  not  Svria}.  As 
in  Sfaahnaneser's  tame,  all  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Kaldi  (Chsildea)  paid 
tribute ;  in  the  chief  cities  of  Babylonia  the  king  o£Fer8  sacrifice,  gains  rich 
booty,  and  fixes  boundaries.  Many  expeditions  were  moreover  m^e  against 
the  Aramsean  race  of  Itu*a  which  dwelt  in  Babylonia,  and  these  were  repeated 
m  mbseqiient  xeigns.   ^  On  the  west  of  the  Euphiates,"  says  Adad*Qiiariy 
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•*I  «iuhjugat€d  the  land  of  Khatti,  the;  whole  land  of  Akliarri,  Phoenicia,  Tyre, 
bidon,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (^iiiL-Khumri),  Edom  and  Philistia  as  far  as 
the  coasts  of  the  West  Sea,  and  imposed  taxes  and  tribate  upon  them."  He 
makes  special  mention  of  an  expedition  against  Marl,  king  of  Damascus,  who 
was  besieged  in  his  capital  and  forced  to  capitulate,  and  pay  2300  talents  of 
silver,  20  talents  of  gold,  300  talents  of  bronze,  5000  talents  of  iron,  so  that  the 
loot  of  the  Assyrian  lebag  was  ▼enr  considenble.  These  wvatB  eannoi  be 
accurately  fixed,  chronologically.  The  ohitmological  lists  mention  campaigns 
in  806,  805,  and  797,  Jicrainst  Arpad,  Khazaz,  and  Mansuate  in  northern  Syria. 
The  war  against  Damascus  wau  included  in  one  of  them,  for  it  led  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  by  the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  sonthern  states  (Israel,  £aom, 
and  Philistia).  [There  exists  an  inscription  of  this  i^ign  referring  to  Sammii- 
ramat  as  Lady  of  the  Palace  and  its  Mistress."  There,  is  some  reason  for 
conjecturing  that  tliis  might  have  been  the  ■\voTnan  round  whose  name  and 
undoubted  prestige  in  so  glorious  a  reigu,  clustered  the  iegeuds  oL  bemira- 
mis.  No  previous  Assjrrian  king  ruled  over  so  great  a  territory,  or  ooUeoted 
so  much  tribute  as  Adad-nirari  III,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Ramman- 
nirari  III.  After  him  came  a  period  of  decline  in  which  there  are  no  royal 
inscriptions,  and  of  which  our  knowledge  comes  from  brief  notes  in  the 
Bponym  lists.*] 

llie  next  king  Shalmancser  III  (782-773)  also  went  to  Syria  and  made 
war  against  DamasouSi  773,  the  land  of  Khatarikka,  772,  a&d.  the  land  of 

Lebanon. 

His  successor  Asshor-dan  IH  ([772-754)  also  made  war  against  Lebanon 
in  the  years  767  and  755,  and  against  Arpad  in  the  year  764.   The  subja- 

gation  of  Hamath  probably  occurred  in  one  of  these  expeditions.  Battles 
are  mentioned  against  Babylonia  (in  the  district  of  the  Aramsean  race,  Itn'a 
and  the  city  of  Gannanat)  in  777,  771,  769,  and  767,  in  which  the  city  of 
Kalneh  was  presumably  taken.  But  Shalmaneser  III  was  chiefly  conoemed 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  land  of  Urartu,  the  AlTirodians.  He  is  mentioned 
not  less  than  six  times  as  takinp;  the  field  against  them  (781-778t  776,  774^5 
but  his  efforts  met  with  no,  or  at  least  no  enduring,  success. 

In  an  probability  the  formation  of  a  great  Armenian  kingdom  wiUi  the 
<utj  of  Van  (Thuspa  of  the  Greeks)  as  the  central  |Nitnt  dafcsa  from  this 
period.  Its  founder  was  Snduris,  the  son  of  Litipns,  who  was  prol)ablj 
identical  with  the  kin^  Sarduris  who  was  conquered  in  883  by  bhalmaneser. 
In  two  inscriptions  written  in  Assyrian,  he  oaUs  himself  **Kinff  of  tiie  land 
of  Nairi."  His  successors  (Ispuinish,  Minuas,  Argistis  I,  Sarduris  II)tiMfi 
utilised  the  Assyrian  writing  for  inscribint]^  tlie  language  of  their  country. 
For  in  the  same  record  they  call  their  kingdom  Biaina,  whilst  it  is  called 
Urartu  by  the  Assyrians.  The  inscriptions  of  the  rulers  are  rather  numer- 
ous and  written  quite  in  the  Assyrian  style.  They  record  the  buildings  of 
the  kings  in  Van  itself,  where  a  citadel  vr:\n  bnilt  by  Arr^istis,  sacrifices  and 
gifts  to  Khaldi  and  the  numerous  Other  deities  of  the  Armenian  Pantheon, 
campaigns  and  conquests. 

When  stiU  eo-regent  with  Ispuinish,  his  ftkihm,  Bfinnas  ereeted  monu- 
ments in  the  two  high  passes  soutn  of  LaJce  Urumiyeh  which  record  his  con- 
que.sts,  and  other  inscriptions  also  relate  his  successes  against  the  land  of 
Manna  and  its  vicinity.  These  battles  presumably  occurred  in  the  latter 
time  of  Adad-nirari  III,  and  ate  the  continuation  of  his  campaigns  in  tiie 
eastern  mountains.  Minuas  also  fought  against  the  land  of  Alzi,  against 
the  king  of  the  city  of  Milid  fMeliteneY  nnd  against  the  Kheta.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  a  wall  of  rock  on  the  Aisaiuas  below  an  cdd  castle  (near  Falu)  records 
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among  others  liis  successes  in  this  direction.  In  the  north  he  penetrated  to 
and  beyond  Ike  Araxes ;  one  of  hib  inscriptions  is  to  be  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  Arinavir,  ana  two  others,  writtoi  fay  his  eon 
Ar^tis,  north  of  Eriwan.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  most  powerful 
rnler  of  Urartu.  A  long  inscription  on  the  rock  of  the  citadel  of  Van 
records  iiis  successes  in  the  land  of  Manna,  which  he  seems  to  have  subju- 
gated, and  also  in  the  west,  against  Melitene,  the  land  of  Khatti  (Kheta),6tc. 

Repeated  victories  over  the  Assyrians  are  mentioned,  which  were  evi- 
dently won  affainst  Slmlmaneser  III  and  AssHurdan  III,  or  their  generals. 
Sarduris  II,  the  son  of  Argistis,  was  also  ver}'-  successful  in  both  aistricts. 
For  it  appears  from  his  inscriptions,  conHrmed  by  later  events,  that  Meli- 
tene, Knmnmkh,  Gurgum,  and  other  prineedoms  on  the  Amanue,  became 
feudal  statM  of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu,  which  included  the  whole  Armenian 
plateau  from  the  sources  of  the  Eujilirates  and  Araxes  across  Unke  Urumi- 
yeh.    Uow  barduris  11  succumbed  to  the  Assyrian  will  be  shown  later. 

The  reign  of  Aeshnr-dan  III  seems  to  have  been  mnoh  more  peaceful  tiian 
the  preceding  ones,  for  the  short  chronicle  of  this  period  repeatedly  records 
that  the  kint^  remained  "  in  the  land,"  and  therefore  undertook  no  campaign. 

The  successes  of  Argistis  were  of  great  importance.  Insurrections  also 
broke  out  in  the  interior  in  tlie  years  7Gii  to  758,  first  in  the  city  of  Asshur, 
then  in  Arrapachitis  (Arpakha*),  a  city  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper 
Zab,  east  of  Nineveh,  and  fuialfy  in  Guzanu,  in  the  Khabur  country.  Arbw 
its  subjugation,  Asshur-dan,  as  already  related,  repaired  twice  more  to  Syria 
(Too  and  754),  but  it  was  not  pos.sible  with  the  increasing  extension  of  the 
Armenian  power  in  this  direction  to  retain  snpremacy  over  tilie  smaller 
states  of  Syria. 

The  next  reign,  that  of  Asshnr-nirari  II  (754-745)  was  still  kss  event- 
ful. He  took  the  field  only  in  the  years  749  and  748  afr:unst  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  Isamri,  in  the  southeast  j^aud  m  T64  against  ArpadJ. 
Otherwise,  he  remained  "in  the  land.*'  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  the 
chronicle  mentions  an  insurrection  in  Calah.  The  fact  doubtiese  was  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  follo^^^ng  year  (746)  the  throne  was  ascended  by  a 
usurper  who  called  himself  after  the  first  of  the  great  Assyrian  conquerors, 
Tiglathpileser. 

The  overthrown  dynasty,  which  went  back  to  Ishme-dagan  and  Shamshi- 
Adad  and  the  ancient  Bel-kap-kapu,  had  held  the  throne  in  uninterrupted 
succession  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.c 

t 

TIGLATHPILESEE  HI  (745-727  B.C.) 

The  eminent  Dutch  historian  Tiele  calls  the  new  monarch  Tiglathpileser  TI, 
but  a  recently  discovered  inscription  of  Adad-niiari  II  speaks  of  his  grand- 
father, Tiglathpileser,  and  SO  the  latter,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  Mvond 
his  name*  is  now  denoted  the  second  ruler  of  his  name.    Therefore  t^  subjeot  , 
of  the  present  chapter  is  here  eallccl  Tiglathpileser  III. 

Tiglathpileser  III  mounted  the  throne  of  Assyria  on  the  13th  Aim  (about 
April)  of  the  year  745  B.C.,  and  resided,  says  Tiele,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign  at  Galah  and  Nineveh,  where  he  built  palaces.  He  was  without 
any  doubt  an  Assyrian,  and  not  a  Chaldean,  as  has  oeen  supposed.  Whether 
he  was  the  rightful  heir,  or  whether  he  was  even  of  royal  blood,  remains 
undecided.  His  real  name  was  Pulu  (Pul,  Poros),  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  either  a  military  commander  or  a  younger  son  of  tho 
king,  who  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  daring  the  last  years  of  the  xeign 
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of  Asshurnirari  II  to  put  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  He  assumed  ihe  imme 
o£  the  great  conqueror,  Tighithptleser. 

He  may  have  employed  the  first  months  of  his  reign  in  restoring  quiet  in 
the  country  and  cstablishinjTf  himself  securely  on  the  throne.  It  is  only  in 
September  of  the  year  745  (month  Tasrit^  that  he  marches  into  the  field 
ana  turns  his  arms  i^inst  Babylonia.  NaDonaasar  (Naba-nasir)  had  ruled 
at  Babylon  since  747,  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  him,  thoi^h  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  a  new  method  of  reckoning,'  time.  Tiglathpileser's 
first  campaign  was  not,  however,  directed  against  him,  at  least  not  imme- 
diately ;  his  first  object  was  to  destroy  the  Arnmseans'  and  Chaldeans*  ever- 
increasing  power  in  that  country.  After  he  had  won  poeseasion  of  the  cStj 
of  Sippar,  which  l;iy  between  tbo  Ti<;ri.s  and  the  Euphrates,  and  perhaps  even 
of  Nippur  also,  and  had  conquered  1  >iir-Kurigalzu,  together  with  somo  other 
less  important  strongholds  of  Karduaya^h,  as  far  as  the  Ukni,  he  subdued 
the  nomadic  Aranueana  east  of  the  Tigris,  reorg^ised  the  {poyermnent  of 
the  conquered  territory*  dividing  it  into  four  provinces,  over  which  Assyrian 
governors  were  placed,  founded  two  cities  [Kar-Asshur  was  one  and  probably 
I)ur-Tukulti-apal-esharra  the  other]  as  administrative  centres  to  preserve 
the  allegiance  of  the  new  territory,  and  peopled  the  new  settlemeiitB  with  the 
prisoners  of  war.  The  priesthood  of  Babylon,  Botslppa,  and  Kntha  broiUfhl 
gifts  from  the  temples  of  their  gods  into  the  king's  headquarters,  and  tnns 
averted  the  danger  which  threatened  their  towns  also.  For  the  time 
Tiglathpileser  contented  himself  with  the  cnocesses  gained.  It  was  not 
at  present  his  intention  to  subdue  all  Babyl  i,  or  perhaps  he  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Apparently  all  he  desired  was  to  spfure  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Assyria  against  the  invasions  of  tlio  Aramajans  and 
Chaldeans,  who  were  becoming  more  and  more  audacious,  Ixifore  he  ventured 
for  the  r  afield. 

The  seeurity  of  the  eastern  border  was  of  scarcely  less  importance.  In 
the  year  744  lie  marched  against  tlie  ever  turbulent  Namri  wliich  lay  in  this 
direction ;  here,  too,  he  compelled  all  to  bow  to  his  victorious  arms,  even 
penetrated  the  western  portion  of  the  future  Media,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  all  the  Median  princes  as  far  as  the  eastern  mountains  of  Biknu.  He 
did  not  proceed  in  person  to  further  conquests,  but  entrusted  the  punishment 
of  those  Medians  who  dwelt  farther  east  to  his  general,  Assiiur-daninani, 
who  returned  viotorious,  bringing  with  htm  rich  booty,  especially  in  hoxaea. 
However,  this  country  was  not  incorporated  in  tlie  empire. 

His  hand  was  now  free  for  the  re  '"stablishment  of  llie  weakened  power 
of  Assyria  in  the  west.  But  one  of  his  most  powerful  enemies  who  hao,  per- 
haps, ^ready  stirred  up  Namri  to  resistance,  namely  Sarduris  II  of  Urartu, 
or  Chaldia,  sought  to  prevent  this.  When  Tiglathpileser  had  reached 
Arpad  in  Syria,  he  found  his  flank,  and  when  he  v.'nnM  have  marched  still 
farther,  his  rear,  threatened  by  a  considerable  army  at  wliose  head  was 
Sarduris,  and  wliich  besides  the  latter's  troops  consisted  of  those  of  the 
northern  Hittite  states  of  Melid,  Gurgum,  Kummukh,  and  AgusL  The 
defeat  of  the  allies  was  complete.  Sarduris  had  to  abandon  his  camp  and 
seek  refuge  in  flight.  About  seventy-three  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the 
Assyrians'  hands. 

The  three  following  years  were  not  fortunate.    When  Tiglathpileser 

marched  ag^ainst  Kmnmukh  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  an  ade(juate  gar- 
rison behind  him  in  Arpad,  for  in  the  year  742  the  town,  and  with  it  the 
key  of  the  west  countrjr,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  he  found  him- 
MU  obliged  to  besi^  it  for  three  years.   Not  till  the  year  740  did  he  take 
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it,  and  thither  came  Kushtashpi  of  Kummukh,  Rezin  of  Damascus,  Hiram  of 
Tyre,  Uriakki  of  Que,  Pisiris  of  Carchemi^  and  Tarkhulara  of  Gurgum,  to 
offer  him  ridi  presents.  One  of  the  Hittite  princes,  Tutammu  of  iJnqi,  a 
district  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Afrin,  refused  his  submission.  His 
capital,  Kinalia,  was  taken  for  the  second  time  and  the  whole  country  placed 
under  an  Assyrian  governor.  In  the  year  739  Tiglathpileser  continued  liis 
conquest  tunth-east  of  Arpad,  devastated  EUkhi,  a  oistrict  lielonging  to 
Nain»  and  conquered  Ulluba,  where  he  founded  an  Assyrian  capital  under 
the  name  of  Asahuriqisha.  But  it  was  lon^'  }>^'for(?  the  huKl  of  tlie  Kliatti 
(Syria)  was  pacified.  Between  740  and  738  no  less  tlmn  nineteen  districts  • 
belonging  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Hamath,  and  some  other  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, broke  away  from  Assjrria,  and  from  some  mutilated  parts  of  the 
inscriptions  it  i.s  believed  we  nuiy  conclude  that  they  asked  for  lielp  from 
Azariah  [UzziahJ,  the  warlike  king  of  Judah.  At  all  events,  the  latter  at 
that  time  ventured  to  defy  the  power  of  Assyria,  and  Tiglathpileser  con- 
nected  this  hostile  attitude  ^rith  the  rising  of  the  people  of  Hamath.  About 
7S8  Azariah  was  defeated  and  the  country  of  Hamath  added  to  Assyria. 
Then  the  king  had  recourse  to  his  favourite  means  for  the  suppression  of  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  —  namely,  the  transplantation  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  most  extensive  fashion.  Whilst  all  princes  of  any  consideration  and 
eTen  an  Arabian  queen  now  offered  the  conqueror  their  submission  and 
presents,  he  received  the  joyful  tidings  of  important  successes  won  by  hia 
generals  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  eastern  Aranueans  had 
shaken  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  and  advanced  to  the  Zab,  but  were  driven 
back,  though  with  some  diffioull^.  At  the  same  time  the  goyemor  of  Lnl- 
lume  was  harassing  the  Babylonians,  whilst  the  soyemor  of  Nairi  held  in 
check  the  populations  on  the  northern  frontier.  Bootj  and  praaoners  were 
sent  to  the  king  in  the  land  of  the  Khatti. 

The  three  following  years  (737-735)  he  was  occupied  with  expeditions 
in  the  east  and  north-east.  Some  districts  of  Media  were  then  under  the 
Babylonian  rule,  and  now  passed  to  that  of  the  Assyrians.  But  the  most 
important  event  of  this  year  was  the  march  to  Turushpa,  the  capital  of 
Urartu  [ChaldiaJ,  the  residence  of  Sarduris,  on  the  Lake  of  Van.  No 
Aaajrian  eonqtueror  hod  p^etrated  so  far  as  this,  nor  did  Tiglathpileser 
succeed  in  taking  the  town  in  which  Sarduris  had  fortified  himself  after  his 
first  defeat ;  but  the  power  of  this  dangerous  rival  was  ])ro1:en  for  a  long  time. 

Tiglathpileser  now  determined  to  bring  the  west  under  his  yoke,  and  did 
not  rest  until  he  had  brought  all  the  Hittite  and  Semitic  countries  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  except  some  Arabian 
districts,  under  his  sway.  This  took  him  three  years,  from  734-732.  The 
immediate  inducement  to  this  expedition  was  probably  that  Ahaz  of  Judah, 
threatened  by  Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Israel,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Assyria.  Moreoyer,  the  last  two  had  probably  paid  no  tribute,  and,  generally 
speaking,  Assyria  needed  little  persuasion  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  The 
first  attack  was  directed  against  Rezin.  Beaten  in  the  open  field,  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  his  capital.  Here  Tiglathpileser  shut  him  in  "like  a 
bird  in  its  cage  ;  he  conquered  all  the  towns  round  about,  including  the 
important  city  of  Sam'ala,  and  marched  on,  after  having  destroyed,  according 
to  his  wont,  all  crops  around  Damascus,  and  thus  increased  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  the  means  of  existence.  He  marched  into  Israel  (Bit^Khumri), 
wasting  whole  districts,  some  of  which  he  added  to  his  empire, — for  the 
present,  howeyer,  leaying  the  capital  nndisturbed.  The  immediate  goal  was 
now  tlw  Philistine  Gaaa,  whose  king,  Hanno  (Khanunu),  probablj  trastui^ 
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in  Damascus  and  Israel,  liad  at  first  renouaced  his  allegiance,  but  now  on  Uw 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  fled  to  Egypt.   The  town  was  taken,  audi 

ricn  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Askalon,  whose  prince  Mitmti 
had  made  an  attempt  at  rebellion,  was  punished  —  though  prooably  not  ti!! 
later  —  and  Rukipti,  Mitiuti's  son,  raised  to  the  throne.  Shamski,  "the 
queen  of  Arabia  in  the  land  of  Sheba,"  also  offered  resistance,  but  was  like- 
wise utterly  defeated  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  bare  life.  Her 
country,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Sheba  of  the 
South,  became  an  Assyrian  province.  Other  Arab  tribes  submitted  Tolun- 
tarily,  and  amongst  them  the  well-known  Tema;  and  Tiglathpileser  appointed 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Idibi^il,  as  being  nearest  to  Egypt,  to  be  wardens  of 
the  marches  at  the  gates  of  that  still  mighty  empire.  Now  came  the  turn  of 
Samaria,  the  only  city  of  Israel  which  the  conqueror  had  not  ypt  reduced. 
He  apiiears,  indeed,  to  have  visited  it,  but  not  to  have  besieged  and  taken 
it,  yet  he  raised  Hoshea,  who  had  meantime  slain  Pekah,  to  the  tkrone, 
or  confirmed  him  in  its  poeseasion.  It  was  longer  before  Damasons  fcD. 
It  continued  to  hold  out  for  two  jeais  more.  That  it  was  then  taken  n 
probable. 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  there  now  remained  only  Tyre  and  Tabal, 
whioh  latter  lay  much  farther  north.  The  king  did  not  go  in  person  againat 
either  of  these  towns,  but  he  sent  Rabshakeh,  who  subdued  them  and  changed 
the  government  in  Tabal,  while  on  Tyre  he  imposed  a  tax  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  lifty  talents  [about  .£60,000,  or  |i300,000].  Whether  this 
took  place  now  or  later,  cannot  bo  said  with  certainty. 

Victorious  over  all  rebellious  subjects  in  his  colomal  empire,  and  dreaded 
by  all  his  neighbours,  Tiglathpileser  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make 
a  direct  attache  on  the  Aramjeans  and  Chaldeans  of  T^alndonia,  and  to  conquer 
the  holy  city  itself.  In  the  year  731  he  ventured  and  accomplished  this  asA 
of  daring.  In  Babylonia  itself  no  one  seems  to  have  reiristed  Mm,  and  tin 
population  seem  rather  to  have  received  him  as  a  deliverer.  He  entered 
Sippar,  Nippur,  Babylon,  Rorsippa,  Kiitha,  Kisli,  Dilbat,  and  Erech.  ruh  in 
tlieir  turn,  and  received  the  protection  of  the  great  gods,  by  offering  them 
sacrifices.  Tlicii  ho  fell  on  the  Araniuic-Chaldean  tribe  of  Pekud  (Pekod), 
subdued  it  as  far  as  the  fronttas  of  Elam,  eontinued  his  Tictorious  anrdi 
through  the  Chaldean  states  of  Bit-Silant  and  Bit-Sha'alli,  which  soon 
succumbed  to  his  arms.  Nabu-tishabshi,  the  king  of  the  former  state,  waa 
impaled  before  the  gate  of  his  capital,  8arrabani,  and  the  town  levelled  with 
the  ground ;  Zakiru  of  Sha'alli  was  sent  to  Assyria  in  chains,  and  the  cauital, 
which  still  offered  resistance,  was  starved  into  surrender.  Bit-Amuluani, 
whose  king,  Ukinzer  (Cliinzirofi),  who  appears  to  have  been  nt  that  time  the 
leading  chief  of  tlie  Cliuldeans,  and  consequently  regarded  as  king  of 
Babylon,  was  not  so  easily  overcome.  It  is  true  tliat  the  whole  countrj 
was  ravaged  and  the  king  shut  up  in  his  capital  of  Sapia ;  that  a  sortie  of  w 
garrison  miscarried ;  that  in  fear  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Assyria, 
Balasu  of  Bit-Dakkuri,  Nadin  of  Larak  (Bit-Shala),  and  even  Mardnk- 
bal-iddin  [Merodoch-baladanJ  of  Bit-Yakin  on  the  seacoast,  the  man  who 
was  latw  to  become  so  temble  an  enemy  to  Assyria,  came  liei«  to  offer 
their  costly  gifts  and  their  submission ;  but  Sapia  was  not  taken  and  Ukinzer 
not  conquered,  so  that  nominally  he  shared  tlie  rule  over  Babylon  for  yet 
another  year.  Still,  from  this  time  forward  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
Tiglathpileser  styled  luui.self  king  or  overlord  of  Babylon,  king  o£  6umer  and 
Accad  ;  he  might  boast  that  he  ruled  from  the  Peinan  Gulf  to  the  far  Baati 
over  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  aa  fir  as  Egypt*  and  that  ha  lud 
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extended  his  kingdom  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  reigned  for 
three  years  more,  for  the  most  part  in  peace,  as  far  as  we  know.  Of  his 
last  two  years  it  is  reported  that  he  clasped  the  hands  of  Bel ;  that  is,  that 
he  received  the  highest  religious  consecration  as  king  of  Babylon.  In  the 
year  727  Shalmaneser  IV  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  latter  only 
ruled  for  iive  years,  and  of  his  short  reign  little  is  known. 


SHALMANESER  IV 


In  the  list  of  the  Babylonian  kings  for  these  five  years,  there  stands,  not 
his  name,  but  that  of  Ulule,  who  was  neither,  as  has  been  believed  hitherto, 
an  independent  prince  nor  a  viceroy  appointed  by  Shalmaneser,  but  none 
other  than  Shalmaneser  himself,  who  also  probably  resided  at  Babylon. 
Perhaps  his  expedition  against  Phoenicia  and  Israel  falls  as  early  as  the 
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year  of  his  accession.  The  occasion  of  the  war  against  Tyre,  whose  king, 
Elulasus,  at  that  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  is  said 
to  have  been  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  latter  against  the  Khittim  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Tyrian  king,  like  Hoshea  of  Israel, 
had  taken  advantage  of  Tiglathpileser's  death  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
Assyria.  Shalmaneser  again  subdued  Hoshea  and  raised  tribute  from  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  into  Phoenicia  a  part  of  his  army,  which  devastated 
the  whole  country,  and  once  more  made  it  tributary.  After  this  the  whole 
empire  seems  to  have  quieted  down,  for  the  following  year  (726)  was  a  year 
of  peace.  But  the  calm  was  not  of  long  duration.  Scarcely  had  the  Assyr- 
ian troops  marched  away,  when  Hoshea  turned  to  the  Egyptian  king,  in  the 
hope  that  with  his  aid  he  might  free  himself  from  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and 
from  thenceforward  once  more  refused  the  tribute. 

We  have  here  probably  a  great  conspiracy,  in  which  Elulseus  was  also 
concerned,  for  Shalmaneser  now  marched  against  both  kings.  He  took 
Hoshea  prisoner,  evidently  after  a  struggle,  wasted  the  whole  land  of  Israel, 
but  at  Samaria,  whose  population  may  very  likely  have  incited  the  king  to 
revolt,  he  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance.  Meantime  the  whole  Phoe- 
nician mainland,  either  from  fear  or  under  pressure  from  the  superior  force 
of  Assyria,  hastened  to  desert  from  EIuI.tbus  and  to  submit  to  Shalmaneser. 
The  Tyrian  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  his 
fortress  on  the  island  of  Tyre,  where  he  was  at  once  besieged.  It  was  only 
under  Shalmaneser's  successor  that  Samaria  was  taken  after  a  three  years' 
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siege,  and  Tyre  after  one  of  five  years.  We  caiinot  but  experience  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  those  two  cities,  which  ventured  unaided — xor  the  help  from 
Eg3rpt  failed,  as  usual,  to  appear —  to  defy  the  gigantie  power  of  Assyria. 

[It  is  by  no  means  undisputed  that  Shalmaneser  marched  against  both 
EluUeus  and  Iloshea,  as  Professor  Tiele  states.  Some  of  the  historians 
believe  that  no  action  was  taken  against  the  king  of  Tyre,  and  that  since 
tiiere  are  no  allusions  to  the  five  years'  siege  in  any  of  the  isaoriptiooi, 
Josephus,  the  sole  authority,  made  a  mistake  in  attributing  to  fihslmsnfiw 
an  attack  on  Tyre  that  was  really  made  by  Sennacherib.] 

The  scanty  records  of  Shalmaneser's  rcien  bear  witness  to  material  pros- 
perity. That  he  was,  as  has  been  thought,  a  feeble  ruler,  under  whose 
administration  the  empire  declined,  is  enturely  unproved.  His  early  death 
prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  same  glory  as  his  predecessor,  and  if, 
immediately  after  his  decease,  the  vassals  of  the  empire  raised  the  standards 
of  rebellion  in  ever^  direction,  thifl  spc^ika  rather  for  than  against  the  infln- 
enoe  of  his  peisonality.« 
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CHAPTER  IV.    FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  ASSYRIAN 
GREATNESS  (722^  b.o.) 

After  the  death  of  Shalmaneaer  TV,  the  throne  of  Assyria  was  taken  by 
a  man  of  doubtful  antecedents,  who  became  the  founder  of  a  very  powerful 
dynasty.  This  king,  like  some  previous  usurpers,  adopted  a  name  famous 
in  AflBjrian  history.  He  became  known  to  the  world  as  Sugon  II,  and 
Rogers  says  he  was  not  of  royal  blood ;  Tiele^  howerer,  from  whom  we  shall 
quote,  thinks  differently. <i 

In  the  year  722  b.C.  Sargon  became  king  in  Asshur.  He  was  an  As- 
wynm  of  royal  blood,  who  seems,  however,  to  haye  belonged  to  another 
branch  than  that  of  the  dynasty  which  had  ruled  before  Tiglathpileaer  III, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  closely  related  to  the  latter  and  his  succes- 
sor. Ho  boasts  that  he  restored  to  tlie  ancient  seat  of  government,  the  city 
of  Asshur,  her  long  usurped  rights,  and  to  Kharran,  the  object  of  his  especial 
foronr,  her  former  liberties,  whidi  had  also  lone  been  oortoiled.  Evidently, 
therefore,  he  appeared  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  chaiaotor  of  an  innovator, 
oir  rather  as  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  order. 

Samaria  fell  shortly  after  his  accession,  and  a  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
led  away  into  banishment,  to  be  replaced  later  on  by  others.  Whether  or 
no  Sargon  was  present  in  person  is  not  clear,  bnt  it  is  certain  that  he  could 
not  long  devote  his  attention  to  the  western  portion  of  the  empire.  Scarcely 
was  Shalmaneser  IV  dead  before  the  Chaldeans  revenged  themselves  for  the 
humiliation  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser.  Marduk-bal- 
iddin  [Merodaeh-baladan]  of  Bit-Takin,  al  that  time  the  most  powerful 
amongst  them,  since  through  his  timely  submission  to  the  Assyrians  his 
country  had  been  preserved  from  the  miseries  of  war,  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  now  ruled  as  king  over  the  whole  Babvlouian 
oonntiT.  Saivon  marched  south,  perhaps  in  the  nope  of  recovering  what  was 
lost.  But  in  this  he  was  nnsnocessfnl.  He  did  not  venture  to  attack  Babylon 
itself,  but  turned  his  arms  against  an  Aramrean* tribe,  the  Tu'mun,  who  had 
suiTendered  their  chief  to  the  Chaldean  king.  Tlie  tribe  was  subjugated  and 
carried  to  Syria.  Sargon  now  pressed  on  as  far  sls  the  town  of  I)ur-ilu  in 
whose  snbnrb  he  sustained  with  Babylon's  ally,  the  Elamite  king  Khnm- 
banigash,  a  hotly  contested  fight,  from  which  he  asserts  that  he  came  off 
victor.  This  campaign,  however,  yielded  no  further  advantages.  Elam  re- 
tained its  independence  and  Merodacb-baladan  possession  of  Babylon.  An 
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indirect  result  was  that  the  South  had  learned  to  know  Sargon  as  a  miliUiy 
commander,  and,  tor  the  future,  good  care  was  taken  not  to  moleet  him. 
The  dan^r  threatened  froni  aaothor  qiiarter.   Syria  was  up  in  ama 

At  the  head  of  tho  rising  was  Hamath,  where  a  man  of  mean  origin, 

nh\iV\  or  Tl-ubidi,  luid  seized  the  government.  Arpad.  Simirra.  Damascus,  and 
Samaria  lollawod  his  example.  He  found  a  support  in  Ilauno  (Khanimu) 
of  Gaza,  liud  rebunied  his  throuc,  and  even  iu  biiabuk,Hhe  Ethiopiao 
king  of  i'^g}  pt,  whom  Hoehea's  nnhappy  fate  does  not  seem  to  have  ficight- 
ened  from  endeavouring  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  imperial  might  of 
Assyria.  Even  before  the  allies  could  unite  their  forces,  Sargon,  who  prob- 
ably received  early  intelligence  of  what  wa.s  going  on  in  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  encamped  before  Qarqar,  where  Ya-ubidi  had  fixed  his 
headquarters,  stormed  and  burnt  the  city,  had  the  ringleader  flayed  alive  and 
his  principal  adherents  put  to  deatli,  increa^ied  Ids  host  with  three  hundred 
warriors  who  fouLfht  in  chariots,  and  six  hundred  liorscmen  from  amongst  the 
conq^uered,  and  then  marched  south  against  the  allied  armies  of  Uanno  and 
Shabak.  At  Raphia  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  was  fouglit  the  decisire  bstUe^ 
whioh  turned  out  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  Assyrians.  Hanno  was  tdna 
and  carried  off  to  Assyria  with  nine  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  Shabak 
owed  his  safety  only  to  his  precipitate  flight  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
only  by  his  chief  herdsman.  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  thought  it  wise  not  te 
defy  the  victor ;  perhaps  he  even  sent  Sargon  a  present.  Tyre  also  mnk 
have  been  pacified  in  this  year  (720). 

Meantime  the  other  enemies  of  the  empire  were  not  yet  cowed.  The 
whole  north,  north-east  and  north-west,  longed  impatiently  to  shake  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  Mitatti  of  Zikirtu,  Rnsisof 
Urarta  and  Mita  of  Muskhe,  who  had  secretly  formed  a  league  over  nhidi 
Sargon  was  to  triumj)li  only  after  a  long  and  fierce  struggle.  In  the  year 
719  Mitatti  contrived  to  persuade  some  towns  of  the  loyal  Iranzu  of  Man  to 
revolt,  whilst  Rusas  brought  several  other  towns  under  his  sway.  Sargon 
proceeded  against  them  with  so  much  energy  tiiat  the  instigators  themselves 
held  cautiously  aloof,  wliile  tlicy  beheld  tlieir  country  laid  waste  and  most 
of  its  inhabitants  carried  into  tlie  west,  esi)eeially  to  Damascus.  In  the  year 
US  unrest  revealed  itself  iu  Talml,  where  Kiakki,  prince  of  Sinukhtu,  refusbd 
to  pay  his  tribute.  But  he,  too,  was  soon  led  away  captive  to  Assyria,  to* 
gether  with  seven  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  Matti  of  Atun*  a  faithful 
vassal,  was  invested  wi(!i  Kiakki's  proviFicp.  In  tlie  year  717  Sargon  had  to 
suppress  a  dangerous  rising.  Pisiris,  the  liittite  prince  of  Carchemish, 
which  was  one  of  the  ke^s  of  the  West,  attempted,  with  the  support  of  Mitt 
of  Muskhe,  to  make  himself  independent.  But  his  city  was  taken,  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  carried  off,  and  an  enormous  booty  stored  in 
AssViurnazirpars  palace  at  Cahili,  which  Sargon  liad  restored  for  himself. 

These  disturbances  were  nothing  compared  with  the  war  which  now,  in 
the  year  718|  Ivoke  out  against  Sargon  and  Isated  several  years.  Rmas  of 
Urartu  bad  persuaded  the  chief  men  of  the  Assyrian  provinces  of  KaralU 
and  Man  to  secede,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Zikirtu  and  by  the  moon- 
tain  region  of  Umildish,  which  was  governed  by  a  certain  Bagdatti.  It 
appears  that  the  rebellion  had  spread  all  over  the  eastern  frontier,  and  the 
princes  of  western  Media  also  took  arms.  Sargon  boldly  attacked  hu  eiie> 
mies.  lie  began  with  the  country  of  Man,  which  lay  nearest,  soon  got 
Bagdatti  into  his  power,  and  had  him  flayed.    The  chief  men  of  Man  raised 

The  word  ia  Sib^e,  who  is  powibly  Sewe  or  So,  bat  many  aobolMi  difier  as  to  hia  id0Btit|. 
rincklar,'  Goodspeed/  and  Bndgk/J 
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Ullusimu,  the  brother  of  Aza,  wlunn  I?agdatti  luul  murdered,  to  the  throne 
and  compelled  him  to  join  Kusas's  party,  to  whii:h  the  jirinees  of  tlie  Nairi 
states,  Karaliu  aiid  Allabra,  wliose  uaiues,  Asshurii  and  Illi,  denote  tliem  a.H 
Aflsyrian  deserters,  also  went  over.  But  scarcely  had  Sargon  set  out  against 
them  before  Ullusunu  and  his  nobles  found  themselves  ouiged  to  offer  their 
submission.  Sargon  eonfirmed  the  former  in  his  kingdom,  and  compelled  his 
two  allies  with  other  petty  chiefs  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  The  terri- 
fozy  of  the  city  of  Kiinediim  was  ruled  by  a  governor,  Bel-shar-usur, 
probably  a  Babylonian.  Saigon  gave  it  the  name  of  Kar-Ner^'al  and  made 
it  intci  an  Assyrian  province.  A  like  fate  befell  the  west  Median  town 
of  Kharkhar,  whieh  had  expelled  its  sovereig-n,  Kih;iK:i,  and  Hulieited  sup- 
port from  Dalta  of  Kiiipi;  henceforth  it  was  called  ivar-Sharrukiu  [City 
of  Sargon].  On  this  the  goyemors  of  other  Median  towns  made  their 
submission. 

But  after  these  isolated  successes  it  was  still  lonnr  before  the  Cfistem 
states  were  quieted.  lu  the  following  year  (Jlo)  lUisas  wrested  twenty-two 
towns  from  Ullusunu,  and  a  certain  Daiukku,  who  is  called  viceregent  of 
Man,  was  involved  in  the  affair.  Khubttshkia,  a  state  of  Nairi,  and  the 
neighbouriii  7  !li^;tri(  is,  beearae  refrartory,  and  the  territory  of  Kar-Sharru- 
Icin,  incorjHUuU'd  only  the  year  before,  ;igain  seeedetl.  At  the  same  time  in 
the  west  Mita  of  Muaklio  made  an  inviision  into  the  Assyrian  diHtrict  of 
Que  [in  eastern  Cilicia]  with  considerable  success.  Nevertheless,  Sargon 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  upper  hand  at  all  points.  He  reconquered 
Kar-Sharrukin,  fortified  it  more  strongly  than  before,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  governors  of  twenty-two  Median  cities.  His  general  in  the 
west  wa»  not  content  with  reconquering  the  towns  taken  by  Mita,  but  even 
pressed  southward  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  transferred  the  tribes 
sub<1n('(l  there  to  Samaria. 

beeure  of  the  west,  Sargon  now  felt  in  a  condition  to  strike  at  the  real 
authors  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  east.  After  Man  and  some  ^ledian  districts 
had  paid  their  tributes,  the  next  thing  was  to  proceed  f^fainst  Mitatti  of 
Zikirtu.  So  complete  was  the  overthrow  of  this  prince  that,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  his  capital,  Parda,  and  the  desolation  of  his  country,  he  witli  his 
whole  people  sought  another  home.  It  was  a  harder  task  to  subdue 
Rosas,  the  sotd  of  the  confederacy.  But  this,  too,  was  accomplished 
by  the  warlike  king.  Rusas  was  defeated  among  his  high  hills.  His 
"TOole  royal  house,  amounting  to  some  1^50  persons,  fell  with  his  horsemen 
into  the  victor's  hands,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  with  much  difficulty 
and  hid  in  the  mountains.  liuiiai>  still  built  hopes  on  one  of  liis  allies  ;  if  he 
would  make  a  stand  all  was  not  yet  lost.  Thifl  was  Unana  of  Muzazir,  a 
former  vassal  of  Asshur,  who  had,  however,  joined  Rusas  as  the  chief  of  a 
kiridred  tribe.  In  his  mountain  country,  protected  by  its  natural  strength 
and  almost  impenetrable,  he  believed  himself  entirely  safe.  But  the  daunt- 
less Spirit  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  warriors  was  not  extinct  in  Sargon.  He 
piously  commended  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  assembled  a  care- 
fully selected  body  of  troops,  and  ventured  with  them  on  the  almost  impossible 
enterprise.  When  IJrzana  understood  that  the  valiant  hero  was  actually 
approaching  with  his  veterans,  he  lied,  according  to  the  praiseworthy  custom 
of  Aautie  despots,  with  all  speed  into  the  higher  mountains,  leaving  his 
capital  and  his  own  family  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Muzazir's  fate  was 
now  soon  decided ;  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  an  extraordinarily 
rich  booty,  including  the  two  great  gods  of  the  country,  Sargon  returned  to 
his  own  country.   ThiB  was  the  deftth-blow  for  Rusas*  The  whole  stmoture 
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flo  laboriotuly  prepared  lay  in  roins,  and  filled  with  deapair  he  lell  apoa  lui 
aword. 

When  SargoQ  had  thus  aeoured  his  empire  against  the  danger  threatenii^ 
from  the  half-savage  barbarians  of  the  north,  he  re-established  order  in  the 

northwest  and  west.  Next  he  turn<"fl,  not  against  the  chief  author  of  the 
trouble,  Mita  of  Muskhe  himself,  b»t  a<:;nnst  Tabal,  which  lav  not  far  and 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  Muskhe.  Ambariii  of  Tabui,  to  whom  previously, 
while  his  lather  Khulle  was  still  alive,  Sargon  had  amongst  other  tokens  of 
favour  given  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife,  and  whose  kingdom  he  had  increased 
hy  the  grant  of  Cilicia,  had  been  ungrateful  onoug-h  to  join  with  Riisas  ard 
Mita.  In  the  year  713  Sargon  punished  him  as  ho  had  deserved,  and  m&de 
his  country  into  an  Assyrian  province.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Kham* 
man  and  Melid  in  the  following  year.  Sargon  peopled  the  country  with  for* 
eign  prisoners  of  ^var,  and  endeavoured  by  tlio  erection  of  ten  fortresses  to 
secure  it  against  Urartu  and  Muskhe.  Continuing  its  southward  march,  the 
Assyrian  army  remained  for  a  time  in  the  region  of  the  Araanus,  and  then, 
in  the  year  711,  attacked  Gurgum  in  the  neignbonrhood  of  Knmmukh,  whiflh 
became  an  Assyrian  province. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whetlipr  Sargon  took  a  personal  share  in  these  expedi- 
tions. It  was  during  just  tiiese  years  that  he  was  occupied  with  the  con- 
struction of  his  new  residence  of  Dur-Sharrukin.  It  is  certain  that  the 
devastation  of  Ashdod,  which  concluded  the  campaign  of  711,  was  ef* 
fected  not  under  tlie  king's  suj)erintendence,  but  under  that  of  the  king, 
Akhimiti,  whom  Sargdu  had  installed  there,  but  who  had  been  expelled,  and 
Yaman,  a  man  of  mean  origin,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  people.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  this  hero  fled  to  Egypt,  bnt  tho  kii^  of 
Melukhkha  (Egypt),  fearing  the  vengeaiu  e  of  Assyria,  sent  him  babk  loadsd 
>vith  iron  bands.  The  population  of  Ashdod  was  also  carried  away  and  re- 
placed by  other  tribes.  Fortified  by  these  triumphs,  Sargon  could  now 
collect  his  forces  in  order  to  undertake  a  war  which  should  set  the  crown 
to  all  his  achievements.  This  was  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  which  had  beat 
for  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Chaldean  king,  Merodsdip 
baladan. 

Two  years  were  required  for  this  undertaking,  in  which  Sargon  proceeded 
with  great  cantton.  Merodach-baladan  was  rewly  for  the  attack.  <He  had 
not  neglected  to  make  the  necessary-  dispositions  and  to  strengthen  his  for- 
tresses. In  one  of  them,  Dur-Atknara,  which  was  probably  the  nearest  to 
Assyria,  and  whose  defensive  works  he  had  caused  to  be  raised,  he  had  con- 
centrated the  whole  military  power  of  the  Aramiean  tribe  of  Gambuli,  and 
had  sent  to  their  assistance  a  portion  of  his  own  choicest  troope,  six  hundred 
horsemen  and  four  thousand  foot.  Sargon  directed  himself  against  this  for- 
tress, and  whilst  he  was  besieging  it,  it  is  probable  that  rtnothcr  division  of 
his  army  won  several  successes  in  the  east,  where  it  had  to  keep  the  £laniit« 
king,  Shntnr-nakhnndi,  occupied,  and  prevent  him  from  joining  hands  with 
hb  ally.  Dur-Atkhara  fell ;  more  than  eighteen  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
great  booty  became  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  rest  of  tlio  defenders 
hastily  took  to  flight.  The  Assyrian  king  made  the  town  his  he.ui quarters; 
he  subsequently  gave  it  the  name  of  Dur-Nabu,  and  placed  it  under  an  Assyr- 
ian governor.  The  Khamarani  tribe  which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  1h»  ESuphii- 
tes,  in  their  terror  at  the  approach  of  his  army,  had  alr(  ady  t  aken  refuse  IB 
the  town  of  Sippar.  At  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Dur-Atkhara,  ana  the 
defeat  of  the  Gambuli,  the  Arameean  tribes  of  iiubu,  Khmdaru,  Yatburu,  and 
Puqudu,  who  dwelt  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  relied  on  the  protection  of  fiatiy- 
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loQ  and  £lam,  withdrew  behind  the  river  Ukni.  The  Assyrians  threw  a 
bridge  across  the  Uraliat,  a  river  to  the  north  of  Elam,  and  todc  leveral 

Btrongholds  there,  whereupon  some  chiefs  of  the  Aranui'uns  did  homage  to  the 
king  at  Dur-Atkhnrn..  Tliey  were  assij^ned  to  the  new  government  of 
Gambuli.  The  remainder  were  attacked  and  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ukni,  80  that  of  them  also  many  Bubmitted,  and  were  made  subject  to  Gam- 
buli. Now  the  army  of  Assyria  operating  east  of  the  Tigria  attacked  Elam 
from  Yatburu,  .siil>dued  all  the  surround ii it::;-  conntry,  the  seven  principalities 
of  Yatburu,  with  which  two  fortresses  conquered  from  Elam  were  incorpo- 
rated, and  a  part  of  the  Elamite  territory  itself.  It  compelled  the  forces  of 
the  land  of  Kash,  which  belonged  to  Elam,  to  retire  to  a  fortiess,  and  the 
Elamite  king  to  seek  refuge  in  the  high  mountains  of  his  country.  Secured 
against  any  surprise  from  this  quarter,  Sargon  himself  with  the  main  body 
now  crossed  the  Eu^rates  into  the  Chaldaic-Babylonian  state  of  Bit-Dak- 
knri,  whoae  capital,  Dur-Ladinna,  henceforth  became  hia  headquattets. 

There  was  now  no  room  for  !^Iorodach-buladan  in  Babylon.  Threatened 
on  three  sides,  and  in  danger  of  Ixinjif  cut  off  by  Sargon  from  his  own  prin- 
cipality, he  and  his  troops  left  the  city  during  the  night  and  directed  their 
steps  to  the  Elamite  part  of  Yatburu,  whence  they  might  advance  against  the 
enemy  in  co-opeiation  with  Shutur-nakhimdi.  But,  although  he  offered  the 
latter  tlie  most  costly  presents,  the  Elamite  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  lesson 
he  had  received,  lie  declined  to  expose  himself  to  new  defeats,  and  so,  per- 
haps, lose  both  land  and  people.  Merodach-baladan  left  Yatburu,  having 
gamed  noihinff,  and  collected  his  anny  in  a  stronghold  of  his  own  country, 
called  Iqbi-Bel. 

Meantime,  at  Dur-Ladinna,  in  Bit-Dakkuri,  not  only  did  Sargon  receive 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  and  tlie  neighbouring  Bit-Amukkani,  but 
the  authorities  of  Babylon  also  came  in  solemn  embassy,  bringing  an  invita> 
tion  to  enter  the  holy  city,  with  which  he  immediately  complied.  At  the 
great  festival  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  in  the  month  of  Shabat  (January)  he 
was  ^ermitt^d  ''to  clasp  the  hands"  of  that  great  Bel-MarduJL and  Nabu, 
the  king  of  the  universe. 

Bat  stiU  the  south  of  Babylonia  was  not  yet  subjugated,  for  there  Mero- 
dach-baladan  was  still  in  arms.  He  coUected  all  his  forces  in  the  immediate 
neiq'hbouilirM  Ml  of  his  capital,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  fear  of  treachery,  led 
thiiiier  the  population  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Ur,  Larsii,  Kishik,  etc.  Strong 
defences  were  set  up  and  special  canals  dug,  beliind  which  he  entrenched  him- 
self with  hk  alliee.  But  the  great  king  did  not  shrink  before  all  these  obsta- 
cles. Scarcely  was  the  campaign  of  the  year  709  begun,  before  he  marched 
south,  distributed  his  troops  along  the  enemy's  whole  line  of  defence,  and 
inflicted  on  the  latter  so  terrible  a  defeat  that  the  trenches  appeared  as  though 
full  of  blood,  and  the  Suti,  who  had  marched  from  Blt-Ti^n  to  the  rescue, 
did  not  yenture  an  attack,  but  hurriedly  i  ^treated.  Then  Sargon  fell  onthe 
aTixiliaries  and  slaughtered  them  likr  sheep.  Terror  now  seized  on  the 
Cliaideans'  main  army  ;  Merodach-baiadan  left  his  camp  with  all  speed  and 
retreated  to  his  city.  But  it,  too,  was  soon  taken  after  a  short  sieges 
and  with  this  the  power  of  Merodach-baiadan  was  broken.  It  is  unctttam 
whether  he  himself  fell  into  his  enemy*8  hands  or  saved  himself  by  flight ; 
but  probably  the  latter  was  the  case,  for  immediately  after  Sargon's  death 
he  is  again  in  a  position  to  take  action,  at  least  if  the  Merodach-baiadan, 
who  then  reTolted  against  Sennacherib,  is  the  same  who  was  oonquned  by 
Sargon  and  his  son.  But  for  the  time  Babylonia  was  freed  from  the  Ara- 
maic-Chaldean domination,  and  breathed  again.  Sargon  reetored  the  uoiBUtA 
a.  w. — ▼oimI.Ss 
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nf^ta  of  the  nai&vw  which  the  oppresson  had  curtailed  in  laTonr  of  the  fiww 
eignera*    To  the  tov.  n  s  >f  soathflin  Babylonia  he  gave  back  tbeir  stolen  gods; 

he  everywhere  showed  himself  extremely  liberal  to  the  temples  and  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  country.  In  all  directions  he  appeared  as  deliverer, 
avenger  of  the  insulted  gods,  restorer  of  the  ancestral  religion,  protector  of 
tiie  priests  and  of  all  the  natives  of  the  country.  His  triumph  aid  not 
nalise  the  coniinenoement  of  foreign  rule,  bat|  on  the  eontnuyt  it  was  heiriio 
put  an  end  to  it. 

Sar^on's  rejoicings  over  his  victory  were  still  further  increased  hj  tti« 
emhoflsies  and  reports  which  he  received  one  after  the  other.  Upen,  tiis 
Idng  of  the  island  of  Dilmun,  in  the  Persian  Sea,  did  homage  to  him  while  ha 
was  still  at  Bit-Yakin,  and  gave  costly  presents.  Wlien  he  had  mrirched  from 
southern  Babylonia  to  consolidate  his  dominion  in  the  conquered  counth^ 
Btill  more  welcome  tidings  reached  him  at  Irma*i.  Even  his  great  enemj  k 
the  northwest,  Mita  of  Mnskhe,  who  had  stood  witih  Rusas  at  the  head  of  tha 
confederacy  against  Asshur,  but  who  liad  been  overcome  by]  the  governor 
of  Que,  now  sent  ambassadors  to  Sargou  w  ith  presents  and  protestations  of 
homage  and  devotion.  When,  finally,  the  king  had  again  returned  to  Babj- 
Ion,  there  came  envoys  £rom  seven  districts  m  Cyprus,  whose  names  hid 
never  been  known  to  ^e  kings,  his  fathers,  since  the  rule  of  the  god  Sin," 
and  who  ofTcrcd  him  valuable  gifts  and  kissed  his  frr*^.  Thus  th*'  f'Tnp:r«  of 
the  miglity  conqueror  stretched  from  the  island  of  DUmuu,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean, 

Sargon  returned  to  Calah  in  the  beginning  of  708,  his  fourteenth  year  at 
king  of  Assyria,  and  tliird  as  king  of  Babylon,  after  spending  some  time  in  tLe 
hitter  city.  Whilst  he  was  at  Calah,  resting  on  his  laurels  —  he  did  not  again, 
himself,  take  the  field  —  and  from  thence  prosecuting  the  construction  of  bis 
new  residence  of  Dur-Sharrukin,  not  lar  from  Nineveh,  his  armies  had  atiD 
to  conduct  two  wars,  one  in  the  year  708,  the  other,  perhaps,  in  the  same^hiit 
}>robably  in  the  followinj^  year.  Urartu  had  to  a  certain  extent  recovered 
from  the  blows  it  had  suffered  in  the  defeats  and  death  of  its  king,  Rusu; 
and  the  new  king,  Argislis,  begiui  to  grow  restless,  and  persuaded  Prinoi 
Mutallu  of  Kummukh  to  a  revolt  against  the  Assyrian  domination.  Sargon 
sent  a  liigh  oHicial  with  a  powerful  army  and  full  royal  authority,  who  put 
Mutallu  to  flight,  taking  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  so  restoring  the 
Assyrian  dominion.  The  rich  booty  was  sent  to  Calah  to  the  king,  and  th» 
latter  placed  a  very  strong  garrison  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  new  viceroy,  to 
prevent  any  furtlier  attempts  at  risings,  and  at  the  nunc  time  to  constitute  a 
defence  against  Argistis.  But  it  was  once  more  apparent  that  th.c  Assyrian 
Empire,  as  a  purely  miltary  power,  rested  on  a  tottering  foundatioii,  and 
could  only  be  sustained  by  coiitinued  wars  and  victories. 

The  other  war  was  that  for  the  succession  in  EUipi  to  the  north  of  Ebsi. 
There,  after  the  death  of  Dalta,  who  after  some  resistance  had  become  a  loyal 
vjissdl  of  Assyria,  a  dispute  over  the  inheritance  broke  out  between  his  two 
sons,  Nibe  and  Ishpabara.  The  first  applied  for  help  to  Shutur-nankhundi 
of  EUm ;  the  second  to  Sargon.  The  latter  sent  seven  of  his  oommandeia, 
who  succeeded  in  defeating  Nibe,  taking  his  capital,  Marahiahti,  and  then 
installing  Islipabara  as  kin^. 

Sargon,  who.  even  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  in  the  midst  of  his  moit 
terrible  wars,  iiad  nuL  neglected  the  reconstruction  of  palaces  and  temples  at 
Nineveh  and  Calah,  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  realisatioa  ci  a  kng 
cherished  plan,  whose  execution  he  had  begun  long  ago.  A  new  suburb  of 
Nineveh,  called  by  his  name,  was  to  oome  into  ezirtenoe  as  a  pennsMok 
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memorial  of  his  fame  and  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  summer 
residence.   This  was  Diir-Sharrukin  with  its  temples  to  various  gods,  with 

its  palaces  and  gardens,  whose  walls  and  gates,  like  those  of  a  sacred  city, 
looked  to  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  and  were  named  after  the  high 
gods,  and  whose  inhabitamts,  selected  from  the  prisoners  of  war  of  all  the 
nations  whom  the  king  had  conquered  and  placed  under  Assyrian  magis- 
trates, afforded  a  living  testimony  to  his  mighty  deeds.  On  the  22nd  Tasrit 
(September)  707,  the  gods  were  solemnly  introduced  into  th6ir  temples,  and 
on  the  Cth  Aim  (April)  ot  the  following  year,  the  king  took  posseasion  of 
the  new  residence.  He  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it  long.  In  the  year 
705  he  fell  by  an  assassin's  hand.  [This  is  doubted  by  some  authorittes, 
who  believe  tliat  he  died  a  natural  death.] 

Sargon  was,  witliout  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  princes  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  He  was  no  mere  conqueror,  who  thought 
mereljr  of  increasing  the  size  of  his  empire,  but  also  a  true  king  who  ooon- 
jMod  himself  for  its  welfare.  What  chiefly  strikes  us  in  him  is  uie  compara- 
tive moderation  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  his  jjredcce.ssors  and  in 
particular  from  his  son  and  successor.  The  liorrors  and  devastations  of  war 
were  the  inevitable  Hccompaniment  of  the  forcible  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  western  Asia,  and  some  obstinate  rebels  were  punished  according  to  the 
barbarous  custom  of  his  age  and  race.  But  in  general  he  contented  himself 
with  expelling  the  conquered  prince  or  making  him  prisoner.  He  also  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  policy  first  pursued  by  Tiglathpileser  III,  namely  that 
of  farthering  the  unity  of  the  empire  by  transplanting  whole  populations  to 
other  districts.  But  in  his  records  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  encoun- 
ter the  refined  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  other  Assyrian  kings,  and  he 
never  dwells  on  them  with  so  much  complacency  as  they  display.^ 

SENNACHERIB 

Sargon  IT  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sin-akhe-erbr^,  the  Sennarherib 
of  the  Bible,  who  reigned  long  and  gloriously.  The  period  now  in  question 
has  a  double  interest.  It  is  a  time  when  Assyria  is  at  the  height  of  its 
power;  and  the  interest  that  attaches  to  any  strong  empire  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Assyrians  of  this  period  came  in  contact  with  the  people  of 
Isracd.  Sennacherib,  in  ])articular,  bears  a  name  familiar  to  all  succeeding 
generations  because  of  the  repeated  mention  of  this  ruler  in  tlie  Hebrew 
scriptuxes.  Until  the  records  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  were  brought  to 
light*  nothing  was  known  of  him,  except  what  referred  to  his  disastrous 
campaign  against  Jerusidom,  together  with  the  brief  reference  to  his  murder 
by  his  son.  Now,  however,  an  abundance  of  material  is  at  hand  telling  of 
the  deeds  of  Sennacherib.  The  most  important  of  these  records  are  con-- 
tained  on  large  cylinders  of  the  type  which  many  Assyrian  kings  employed. 
These  cylinders  tell  of  various  Campaigns  of  the  great  conqueror,  including 
several  attack'?  upon  Israel.  Two  or  three  brief  ext'erpts  from  the  chroni- 
cles of  Sennacherib  wiii  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  phraseology  in  which 
these  royal  documents  are  couched.  The  first  two  excerpts  here  sdected 
were  tiansbted  by  George  Smith  from  a  cylinder  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Column  I  of  this  cylinder  begins  as  follows : 
Sennacherib  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  king  of  Assyria,  king 
of  the  four  regions,  the  appointed  ruler,  worshipper  of  the  great  godSi 
guardian  ol  right,  lover  of  justice,  maker  of  peace,  going  the  right  wajf 
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preserver  of  good.  The  powerful  prince,  the  warlike  hero,  leader  among 
kings,  ^ant  devoaring  the  enemy,  breaker  of  bonds.    Asshnr,  the  great 

mountain,  an  empire  unemialled,  has  committed  to  me,  and  over  all  who 
dwell  in  palaces  has  exalted  my  servants.  From  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting 
sun  to  the  lower  sea  of  the  rising  sun  all  the  dark  races  he  has  subdued  to 
my  feet,  and  stubborn  kings  avoided  war,  their  countries  abandoned,  and, 
like  Sudinni  birds,  .  .  .  fled  to  desert  plaees."^ 

Column  II  contains  a  record  of  the  campaign  against  the  Hittites: 
"  In  my  third  expedition  to  the  land  oi  the  Hittites  I  went.  Elulm 
king  of  iSidou,  fear  of  the  might  of  m^  dominion  overwhelmed  him,  and  to 

a  distance  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  he  fled,  and  Ui 
country  I  took.  Great  Sidon,  Lesser  Sidon,  Bit* 
Sitte,  Sarepta  Machalliba,  Usliu  Alhz.ibu,  and 
Akko  his  strong  cities,  fortresses,  walled  and  eo- 
closed,  his  castles;  the  might  of  the  soldieis  of 
Asshur  my  lord  overwhelmed  them,  and  they 
submitted  to  my  feet.  Tubahal  in  the  throne  of 
the  kingdom  over  them  I  seated,  and  taxes  and 
tribute  to  my  duminiuu  yearlv',  unceasing,  I  fixed 
upon  him.  Of  Menahem  of  Samsimurana,  Tobip 
hal  of  Sidon,  Abdilihiti  of  Ai\:i(L  Urumilki  of 
Gubal  (By bios),  Mitinti  of  Ashdod,  Buduilu  of 
Beth-Ammon,  Kaumiusunadab  of  Moab,  Mali- 
krammn  of  Edom,  kings  of  the  Hittites,  all  of 
them  of  the  coast,  tiie  whole,  thor  presents  and 
furniture,  to  my  presence  they  carried,  and 
kissed  my  feet,  and  Zidqa,  king  of  Askalon,  who 
did  not  submit  to  my  yoke  ;  the  gods  of  the 
house  of  his  father,  himself,  his  wue,  his  sons, 
his  daughters,  and  his  brothers,  the  seed  of  the 
house  of  his  father  I  removed,  and  to  Assyria  I 
sent  him.  Sliarruludari,  son  of  Kukipti  their 
former  king,  over  the  people  of  Askslon  I 
appointed,  and  the  gifts  of  taxes  due  to 
dominion  I  fixed  on  nim,  and  he  pezfonned  mj 
pleasure." 

Full  of  interest  is  the  record  of  an  invasiaB 
of  Palestine.  Sennacherib,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  the  Assyrian  that  came  down  like  a  wolf 
on  the  fold,  as  recorded  in  Byron's  stirring  lines.  The  Hebrew  acoount  ii 
from  2  Kings  zix.  35 : 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  oiil« 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  tiie  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  fifo 
thousand;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  ill 
dead  corpses.  So  Sennacherib  king  of  As-syria  departed,  and  went  and 
returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  worship- 
ping in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and  Shaieier  his 
sons  smote  him  with  the  sword ;  and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Atmouti 
And  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead."  « 

[}  Rogera,?  whose  more  recent  translation  differs  in  some  respecta,  reads  this  last  line,  "  W^i 
a  WOOD  whioh  dwells  In  the  clefu  they  fled  alone  to  ineooeaaible  piaeeo."  In  Column  II  hi 
fMditlMnaiiiiiAIIidlm,Aklu>,TidM]ial,aiidH]tllleoait«o^^  Arko, 
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(W-681  B.C.] 

It  is  hardlj  neoessary  to  state  that  no  snob  record  as  this  is  to  be  found 

on  the  cylinder  before  us.  The  oriental  scribe,  whether  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
or  Persia,  rarely  made  the  mistake  of  putting'  details  of  unfortunate  expedi- 
tions on  record.  Doubtless  Sennacherib  once  invaded  western  Asia  unsuc- 
cessfully, aud  quite  likely  a  plaguu  may  have  decimated  his  hosts,  but  that 
psrticiiliEkr  tnyaaion  is  not  likely  to  lonusb  a  fBYourabto  tbnne  for  ^e  oonrt 
chronicler. 

An  invasion  of  Palestine  is,  indeed,  recorded  on  the  present  cylinder,  but 
it  is  an  invasion  with  verv  different  results.  Listen  to  the  official  account 
of  the  oonqnest  of  JeruBalem  fnnushed  by  this  cylinder  of  Sennacherib,  as 
translated  by  Dr.  Budge.   The  scribe  reports  the  king  as  speaking  in  the 

first  person : 

"  I  drew  nig'h  to  Ekron  and  I  slew  the  q-overnors  and  princes  who  had 
transgressed,  and  I  hung  upon  poles  round  about  the  city  their  dead  bodies ; 
the  people  of  the  city  who  nad  done  wickedly  and  had  committed  offences  I 
connted  as  spoil,  but  those  who  had  not  done  these  things  I  pardoned* 
I  brought  their  kinff,  Padi,  forth  from  Jerusalem  and  I  stablished  mm  npaa 
the  throne  of  dominion  over  them,  and  1  laid  tribute  upon  him. 

I  then  besieged  Hesekiah  of  liidah  who  had  not  submitted  to  my  yoke, 
and  I  captured  forty-six  of  his  strong  cities  and  fortresses  and  innumerable 
small  cities  whicli  were  round  about  them,  with  the  battering  of  rams  and 
the  assault  of  engines,  and  the  attack  of  foot-soldiers,  and  by  mines  and 
breaches  (made  in  the  walls).    1  brought  out  therefrom  200,150  people,  both 
small  and  great,  male  and  female,  and  horses,  and  mules,  and  ssses,  and  camelsi 
and  oxen,  and  innumerable  sheep  I  counted  aa  spoil.   (Hezekiah}  h^wij^^^lf^  like 
a  caged  bird,  I  shut  np  \vitlnn  Jerusalem  his  royal  city.    I  threw  up  mounds 
against  him,  and  1  took  vengeance  upon  any  man  who  came  forth  from  his  city. 
His  cities  which  I  had  captured  I  took  from  him  and  gave  to  Mitinti,  king  of 
Ashdod,  and  Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  and  Silli-bel,  kmg  of  Gaza,  and  I  reduced 
his  land.    I  added  to  their  former  yearly  tribute,  and  increased  the  gifts 
which  they  pai<l  unto  me..    The  fear  of  the  majesty  of  my  sovereignty  over- 
whelmed iiczckiali,  and  the  Urbi  and  his  trusty  warriors,  whom  he  had 
brong^ht  into  his  royal  city  of  Jerusalem  to  protect  it,  deserted.   And  he 
despatched  after  me  his  messenger  to  my  royal  city  Nineveh  to  pay  tribute 
nrHf  to  make  submission  with  thirty  talents  of  gold,  eight  hundred  talents  of 
Sliver,  precious  stones,  eye  paint  .  ,  .  ivory  couches  and  thrones,  hides  and 
tos^  precious  woods,  and  divers  objects,  a  heavy  treasure,  together  with  his 
daughters,  and  the  women  of  his  palace,  and  male  and  female  musicians." 

It  must  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  either  this  record  of  a  successful 
invasion  or  the  Hebrew  account  of  that  other  disastrous  one  is  altogether 
false,  however  much  the  facts  may  have  been  exaggerated,  or  however 
poetical  the  guise  in  wimh  they  are  presented.   It  is  merely  to  be  under* 
stood  that  the  two  records  refer  to  different  campaigns  or  to  di£ferent  por- 
tions of  the  same  campaign,  as  explained  later  by  Professor  Tiele.     It  is 
supposed  by  some  modern  interpreters  that  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
hosts  actually  occurred  through  the  pl^ue.    The  king  himself,  however, 
escaped  to  return  to  Nineveh  and  there  to  continue  his  rule  for  many  years. 
He  was  finally  killed  by  his  own  sons,  as  is  recorded  on  a  contemporary 
Biibylonian  document.    What  would  not  the  Hebrew  scholar  give,  could  he 
find  contemporary  docuuients  of  these  events  from  the  Hebrew  standpoint, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  depend  on  records  handed  down,  perhaps,  by 
tradition  for  many  generations,  or  at  best,  copied  from  one  hand  to  another 
for  centuries? 
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Tho  valae  of  oontemporaiy  doooments  as  reocyrds  of  fwot  may,  indeed,  be 

overestimated,  for  it  is  possible  to  perrert,  exaggerate,  or  understate  the 

facts  even  in  the  day  of  their  occurrence  ;  but  in  any  event  the  contem- 
porary (locumeut  has  obvious  advantage  over  documents  of  subsequent 
generalious,  which  can  be  nothing  more  than  copies,  variously  distorted,  of 
earlier  records.  As  for  such  mere  matters  of  mot  as  the  dates  of  ancient 
kings,  and  the  particular  details  of  campaigns  and  conquests,  the  historic 
im[>ortance  of  tlie  contemporary  record  cannot  be  questioned  ;  hence  the 
enormous  value  of  these  tablets  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  But,  questions  of 
historical  yalae  aside,  a  peculiar  chaim  attaches  to  whatever  is  old,  and  it  is  ' 
nothing  less  than  fascinating  to  look  at  such  a  document  as  this  cylinder,  and 
fed  tliat  tlie  very  lines  J'ou  «f^nn  v.-ere  once  read  by  Sennacherib  himself 
before  he  met  his  untimely  end  "on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  Tebet"  aome 
tweiity-five  centuries  ago.* 

It  was  in  the  year  705  b.g.  that  Sennacherib,  who  was  not^  periupa, 
entirely  guiltless  of  Sargou's  death,  mounted  the  throne  and  became  the 
supreme  Kinij  hoth  in  Babylon  and  Assyria.  To  Merodach-baladan,  who 
may  have  been  either  the  recognised  king  of  the  Sea  Lands,  or  the  son  or 
namesake  of  the  latter,  the  occasion  now  seemed  &vourable  for  recoreriiig 
the  throne  lost  to  Sargon.  Sennacherib  and  his  army  nuirclicd  up  in  afi 
haste,  and  tliough  it  appears  that  Merodach-baladan  had  ad  the  Aramcan 
and  Chahlean  tribes  on  his  side,  and  was  moreover  supported  by  Elamite 
auxiliaries,  he  suffered  a  defeat  and  so  lost  his  kingdom.  According  to  the 
Assyrian  narrator,  this  defeat  was  so  complete  that  the  Chaldean  was  foroed  ; 
to  take  flight  in  the  greatest  hastet  leaving  behind  him  his  whole  bagga^  I 
tniin,  as  well  as  his  family  and  court.  lie  IkhI  reigned  nine  months.  The 
laud  was  heavily  scourged,  great  and  small  towus  were  taken  and  laid  waste, 
and  the  inhabitants  dragged  into  exile.  The  same  fate  was  meted  ont  to  all 
Arabians,  Aramieans,  and  Chaldeans  who  were  living  in  fhe  Babylomiaa 
towns. 

When  the  campaign  in  Chaldea  was  at  an  end,  the  troops  were  sent 
against  the  Arumi^au  tribes,  wliicli  dwelt  ou  the  banks  of  tho  Tigris  aod 
Euphrates.  Here,  too^  there  was  devastation  and  plundering.  A  consider- 
able booty,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  these  nomads,  consisting  chiefly  of 
cattle,  but  also  includinc^  camels,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  ; 
no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  were  carried  off  to  As-  I 
Syria  as  slaves.  It  fared  still  worse  with  one  small,  heroic  tribe,  the  Hirimmi, 
who  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Assyrians.  When,  finally,  tiie 
latter  succeeded  in  overcoming  them,  of  all  the  rebels  they  left  no  prisoner 
of  war  alive,  and  hanged  the  corpses  on  poles  upon  the  wall  surrounding  the 
town.  Seuuacherib  uuuexed  the  whole  territory  to  his  realm,  while  he  laid 
on  it  a  very  moderate  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  Assyrian  god. 

We  may  assume  it  as  probably  certain  that  the  "king  did  not  personally 
take  part  in  the  campaign,  but  occupied  himself  the  while  with  tne  adjuM- 
ment  of  Babylonian  state  affairs.  His  policy  may  be  distinctly  followed. 
It  was  only  toward  the  Chaldeans  and  their  allies  that  he  appetu«d  in  thi 
character  of  an  enemy.  They  alone  were  punished  or  carried  off.  Hw 
actual  citizens  of  BahyhHi,  Erecli,  Nippur,  Kish,  and  Khamig-kalaraa  he  left 
unmoh'.sted,  and  to  propitiate  them  still  further,  he  even  gave  them  a  kin:^  ' 
belwuging  to  tho  ruling  Babyloniaa  house  —  namely,  the  young  Bel-ibni, 
whose  father  held  an  important  office,  and  who  had  himself  been  Drought  np 
from  childhood  at  the  Assyrian  court.  Of  him  Sennacherib  might  hope  that 
he  would  be  faithful  to  AjBsyria  and  at  the  same  time  not  unMendiy  to  tbe 
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Babylonians,  and  therefoxe  he  luiw  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  *^Kvng  ol 

Sumer  and  Accad.** 

The  establishment  of  order  in  Babylon  was  tin  iied  to  account  by  Sennach- 
erib for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  danger  \villi  which  his  eastern  frontier 
was  threatened  by  the  nomads  who  wandered  theiet  and  by  the  mountun 
people,  and  also  for  extending  his  empire  in  every  direction.  He  now 
attacked  the  Kasshu  and  Yasul)igallu,  by  which  names  we  doubtless  have  to 
understand  those  barbarous  Kossseans,  and  their  allies,  whose  successors, 
centuries  later,  according  to  Diodortis,  still  made  the  Mesopotamian  feontier 
insecure,  and  \s  ]h>  Avere  related  to  those  Kassites  who  had  so  long  reigned 
over  Rabylon.  Their  surest  protection  was  tlie  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
country.  Steep  mountain  paths  and  thick  forests  made  it  difficult  for  an 
Assyrian  army  to  advance,  wliile  for  vehicles  it  was  impossible. 

The  king  nimself  led  the  march,  and  thus  showed  himself  a  worthy  suo- 
oeasor  ol  tiie  nndannted  heroes  who  in  earlier  centuries  had  founded  t^e 
Assyrian  power.  His  chariot  had  frequently  to  be  carried  behind  him,  and 
then  he  mounted  on  horseback  or  performed  the  journey  on  foot  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  Sennacherib  succeeded  in  taking  tlieir  three  strongholds. 
The  smaller  places  he  laid  in  ashes  and  the  nomads*  tents  were  burnt.  But 
for  greater  security  he  desired  to  bring  the  wild  tribes  under  Assyrian  rule, 
and  to  force  tliem  to  settle  in  fixed  abodes.  He  selected  Bit-Kilamzakh  as  a 
centre,  fortified  it  far  more  effectually  than  before,  making^  it  a  formidable 
fortress  to  keep  the  inhalntaats  of  the  country  in  check,  and  peopled  it  with 
captives  whom  he  had  carried  off  in  former  warlike  expeditions.  He  caused 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  history  of  this  campaign  to  be  set  up  in  the 
capital,  in  order  that  the  terror  of  the  Assyrian  arras  might  be  kept  perpetu- 
ally alive.  As  soon  as  he  had  subdued  the  Kasshu  he  marched  against 
ElUpi.  Sennacherib  fell  on  the  country  like  a  tempest.  The  two  royal 
seats  Marubishti  and  Accudu,  with  all  the  smaller  towns,  were  taken  by  him 
and  given  up  to  be  plundered  and  burnt,  whilst  all  crops  were  destroyed 
and  even  the  cornfields  delivered  over  to  the  tire.  It  was  with  a  certain 
aatialaotion  that  Sennacherib  boasted  of  having  transformed  Ellipi  into  a 
desert,  and  led  away  the  whole  popnlatiosi  with  its  goods^  and  chattels. 
When  these  successes  became  known,  a  number  of  Median  princea»  dwelling 
at  a  more  remote  distance,  hastened  to  offer  their  submission. 

Meantime  tlie  king's  attention  was  directed  to  events  in  the  west.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  Toung  and  high-spirited  Tirhaqa  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  probably 
as  husband  oi  King  Shabak's  widow,  and  guardian  of  his  son  who  was  a  minor, 
had  aroused  in  some  princes  of  the  strips  of  land  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  the  hope  that  by  an  alliance  with  him  they  might  shake  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke.  To  uiese  belonged  Elnlams  (Luli)  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Zedekiah, 
(Zidga)  king  of  Askalon,  and  above  all  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Judah*  The 
latter  took  on  himself  the  leadership,  at  least  in  the  south-west. 

Sennacherib's  third  campaign  was  directed  against  this  coalition,  and  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  702  B.C.  W  iLii  its  usual  promptitude,  the 
Aasyiiaii  army  marched  on  Pbtenicaa,  and  thus  attacked  tme  of  the  allies 
before  the  rest  had  a  chance  to  unite  their  forces.  Elulisus  fled  in  haste  to 
Cyprus,  where  Citium  still  belonged  to  him ;  and  all  his  towns  on  the  con- 
tinent, within  a  short  space  of  time,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian.  AH 
the  princes  of  the  other  petty  Phcenioian  statis  came  that  they  might  offer 
tiieir  submission. 

Sennachcril)  immediately  starts  along  the  seacoast  for  Askalon,  southern- 
most of  the  revolted  states,  and  soon  overpoweEs  it.   Zedekiah,  the  king* 
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BiifferH  the  usual  fate  ;  with  the  hereditary  gods  of  his  house,  his  wife,  hia 
sons,  daughten»  brothers,  and  his  wholo  umilj  he  is  dra^^ged  away  to 
Assyria. 

Now  that  the  whole  ooaat-line  had  tabmitted,  Sennaoherib  tamed  to 

Ekron,  which  lay  farther  to  the  north,  but  more  inland.  Bnt  in  Altakn 
[Kltokeh^,  which  lay  south  of  Ekron  and  belonged  to  it,  he  encountered 
some  resistance,  and  was  at  tlio  same  time  caught  by  an  Egyptian  army, 
which  at  last  appeared  to  the  rescue  of  the  Philistine  towns.  Acoording  to 
the  Assyrian  account  it  was  very  numerons  and  was  composed  of  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Musuri,  and  of  the  bowmen,  chnriots,  and  horsra  nf  the  king  of 
Melukhklia.  Still,  whatevor  these  two  names  iiuiy  mean  here,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  iuhaqa  himself  nur  any  other  Egy  ptian  king  was  leading  the  army, 
but  that  it  was  merely  commanded  by  Egyptian  princes  and  two  generus 
belonging  to  the  horsemen.  These  did  not  snow  themselves  a  match  for  the 
powerful  Assyrian  conqueror.  In  spite  of  the  number  of  their  followers 
they  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  it  does  not  say  much  for  their  skill  and 
courage  that  they  all,  princes  and  commanders,  fell  alive  into  the  enemy*! 
hands.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  reUeving  army  appears  to  have  retra^d 
its  mr^rch  to  Egypt,  so  that  nothing  now  stood  in  the  way  of  Sennacherib 
continuing  his  conquests  in  Philistia  and  Canaan.  The  ruling  high  prieit 
and  the  princes  who  had  stirred  up  the  rehdlion,  he  caused  to  Im  put  to 
death  anci  their  corpses  displayed  on  stakes  on  the  town  walls ;  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  made  common  cause  with  the  rebels  were  led  away  cap* 
tive ;  the  innocent,  on  the  contrary,  went  free. 

Now  at  last  came  the  turn  of  liezekiah.  The  following  is  the  main  out- 
line of  what  the  Assyrians  relate  ooncerning  the  campaign  against  Judah. 
When  it  hecame  apparent  that  even  after  the  overthrow  of  his  allies,  lieze- 
kiah was  not  inclined  to  pive  liimself  up  readily  to  the  mercy  of  his  powerful 
enemy,  the  latter  marched  into  his  country.  Forty  strong  towns  besides  the 
citadels  and  countless  smaller  places  were  beleiffiuered,  taxen  by  storm,  rssed 
to  the  ground  or  burned,  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  with 
a  great  number  of  horses,  asses,  nivl  camels  were  carried  away  from  them. 
Hezekiah  himself,  Sennacherib  shut  up  in  his  ca|)ital,  Jerusalem  (Ursalimmu), 
like  *^  a  bird  in  its  cage.'*  But  the  town  was  in  a  strong  position  and  pro- 
vided with  a  good  garrison.  Heseldah  had  not  only  assembled  his  faithful 
warriors,  but  had  also  enlisted  a  number  of  Arabian  soldiers.  When  th^^ip, 
however,  required  pay,  and  in  case  of  refusal  threatened  to  withdraw,  Heze- 
kiah— the  Assyrian  says  from  dread  of  the  glory  of  Asshur  —  paid  the 
heavy  tribute  which  Sennacherib  demanded  of  him  —  namely,  thirty  talents 
of  c^nld  [about  XnOOO  or  845,000]  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  besides 
precious  ;rt<tnes,  woods,  and  other  articles,  and  also  sent  to  Nineveh  his 
daughters  and  the  women  of  the  palace,  accompanied  by  male  and  female 
slaves  together  with  an  envoy,  who  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned  to 
proffer  his  master's  homage. 

From  this  narrative  no  one  who  did  not  know  the  official  style  of  the 
Assyrian  historic^  writers  would  guess  that  Jerusalem  was  not  taken,  and 
that  Sennacherib,  with  the  remaiiMbr  of  his  armv,  was  obliged  to  quit  Judah 
with  all  possible  speed.  But  it  was  not  their  business  to  report  failures  of 
this  kind.  Doubtless  in  this  account  of  the  course  of  Sennacherib's  cam- 
paign, the  main  features  are  correct  and  also  described  in  the  ri^ht  chrono- 
logical order.  It  is  certain  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Phcenicia,  the  king 
found  it  advisable  first  to  reduce  the  small  Philistine  states  on  the  seacoast 
to  obedience  that  he  might  th^  attack  the  Jewish  king,  who  at  laSt^  when 
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be  had  been  depii^^  of  ereryfhing  saTe  hie  oepltal,  and  when  hie  own 

soldiers  wero  deaerting  him,  saw  himself  oompelled  to  produce  the  war-tax 
demanded.  The  assertion  that  he  srnt  it  hy  an  envnv  to  Nineveh  cnnnot 
possibly  bo  correct,  and  must  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  rounding 
off  the  narrative  without  relating  the  true  issue  of  the  affair. 

We  possess  two  traditions  eoncerning  the  dose  of  the  war  which,  though 
tiiey  may  differ  from  one  another  in  other  respects,  ap^ree  in  this,  that  an 
extraordinary  event  unexpectedly  compelled  Sennacherib  to  return  with 
some  precipitation  to  Assyria.  One  is  the  biblical  tradition ;  the  other  is 
the  acconnt  of  Herodotus.^ 

The  biblical  account,  as  found  in  2  Kings,  we  have  already  qnrU  d. 
The  account  of  Herodotus  relates  to  a  certain  kini:^  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Vul- 
can (l>elieved  to  represent  Shabak  of  the  XXV th  IJynasty).  This  king^,  s^jb 
Herodotus,  treated  the  military  of  Egypt  with  extreme  contempt,  and  as  if 
he  had  no  occasion  for  their  services.  Among  other  indignities  he  deprived 
them  of  their  ariircc,  or  fields  of  fifty  feet  square,  which,  by  way  of  reward, 
his  predecessors  had  given  to  each  sohlicr;  tlie  resnlt  was  that,  when  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Arabia  and  Assyria,  attacked  Eg^^t  with  a  mighty  army, 
the  wamors  whom  he  had  thus  treated  refused  to  assist  him.  In  this  per- 
nlextty^  the  priest  retired  to  the  shrine  of  his  ^od,  before  which  he  lamented 
his  danger  and  misfortunes  j  here  he  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  his 
deity  promised  Lira,  in  a  dream,  that  if  he  marched  to  meet  the  Assyrians, 
he  should  experience  no  injury,  for  that  he  would  furnish  him  with  assistance. 
The  yiaion  inspired  him  with  confidence;  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
adherents  and  marched  to  Pelusium,  the  entrance  of  Egypt :  not  a  soldier 
accompanied  the  party,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  tradesmen  and  arti- 
sans. On  their  arrival  at  Pelusium,  so  immense  a  number  of  mice  infested 
by  night  the  enemy's  camp  that  their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with  what 
secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed  in  pieces.  In  the  morning 
the  Arabians,  finding  themselves  without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and  lost 
great  numbers  of  tlieir  men.  There  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Vul- 
can, a  marble  statue  of  this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  liand,  and  with  this 
inscription*  Whoever  thou  art,  learn,  from  my  fortune,  to  leverenoe  the 
gods.  "6 

Takinf?  together  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  somewhat  contradic- 
tory reports  are  agreed,  we  mav  picture  the  course  of  events  as  follows; 
On  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Hesekiah  collects  his  picked  men,  who 
are  reinforced  by  foreign  soldiers,  in  his  capital,  and  resolves  to  defend  it. 
Meantime  the  Assyrian  army  overruns  the  whole  of  Judah,  takes  one  fortified 
town  after  another,  and  all  the  citadels  and  smaller  places,  and  Sennacherib 
has  penetrated  as  far  as  Libnah,  a  small  town  lying  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Jewish  territory.  There  he  learns  that  Tirhaqa  is  approaching  with  an 
Egyptian  army,  to  fight  against  him  and  liberate  Judah.  So  long  as  the 
capital  is  not  yrt  in  his  power,  and  tindah  consequently  not  wholly  subdued, 
he  cannot  go  out  against  him  without  losing  all  the  advantages  gained.  He 
will  therefore  try  whetiier  he  cannot,  by  threatening  Hezeiiah,  induce  him 
to  deliver  up  the  town  of  his  own  accord ;  and  he  sends  him  messengers  with 
letters  peremptorily  calling  on  him  to  submit.  But  with  prophetic  fire 
Isaiah  pours  out  his  wrath  at  the  insults  offered  to  Jehovah  by  this  servant 
of  Asshur,  and  vehemently  urges  steadfast  resistance. 

Sennacherib  meantime  oontanims  his  victorious  march,  and  now  that  he 
is  master  of  all  Judah  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  capital,  he  can  detach 
a  part  of  his  anny.  If  Hezekiah  will  not  yield  of  his  own  free  will  he  must 
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be  compelled  to  do  so.  A  8trong  body  of  troops  unflor  the  Vadorsliip  of  the 
Rabshakeh,  or  genenilissinio,  inarched  against  the  strong  fortress  and  closely 
beset  it  on  all  bides.  But  it  iu  the  Kabshakeh  who  chiefly  tigures  in  the 
foregrotind  of  the  affair.  The  Hebrewa  tell  of  his  efforts  to  indnoe  the 
people  and  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem  to  desert  their  king.  He  sought  to 
attain  this  end  by  means  of  scornful  speeches  on  the  bpl])les8ness  of  Jiiduh. 

Ilezekiah,  perhaps  a^ain  spurred  on  by  Isaiah,  who  still  continues  to 
trust  in  a  miraoulous  deliTeranoe,  does  not  give  way  at  onoe, but  defends  the 
city  against  a  superior  foe  for  some  time,  tliough  it  was  the  onlj  town  that 
remained  to  him  and  was  as  isolated  and  forsaken  "as  a  cottage  in  a  vine- 
yard, as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.**  but  at  last,  when  famine  in 
the  town  has  reached  its  highest  pitch  and  signs  of  impatience  and  discontent 
manifest  themselves  among  tlie  garrison,  he  makes  np  his  mind  to  submission, 
and  sends  a  messenger  to  Lachish  to  inquire  the  terms  of  surrcndrr,  They 
are  very  hard.  But  t  here  is  no  longer  any  choice,  and  he  tenders  tlie  Assyrian 
conquerors  the  amount  required  at  the  hand  of  the  envoy,  who  subsequently 
accompanied  it  to  Nineveh.  Whether  the  siege  was  thcsenpon  immediately 
raised,  or  whether  it  was  thought  well  to  keep  the  town  still  under  observa- 
tion until  the  contest  with  Egypt  was  decided,  we  cannot  say  positively, 
liut,  as  a  great  misfortune,  either  pestilence  or  some  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon, actually  did  soon  after  smite  the  Assyrian  army,  and  the  whole 
of  tlie  conqueror's  force,  reduced  to  a  miserable  nandful,  quitted  Judah  and 
the  West,  the  true  Ix  licvers  among  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites  saw  in  it  a 
miraculous  deliverance  which  the  gods  bad  sent  them,  and  the  latter  at  the 
same  time  regarded  it  as  a  fulfflment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which  at 
first  did  not  seem  to  be  coming  true. 

Of  course  the  event  had  not  in  reality  the  importance  which  the  grateful 
Egyptians  and  Israelites  attributed  to  it.  Although  it  secured  them  relief, 
and  Sennacherib's  army  was  so  weakened  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  yet  his  supremacy  over  Phcenicia  and  Canaan  remained 
for  a  long  time  imnhaken,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  again  in  the  field 
with  a  powerful  armv.  vSuhscquently  he  ap}:>ean)  again  to  have  marclied 
westward  and  to  have  made  a  particular  fight  againat  Arabia  and  Edom. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  tiiis  campaign  he  also  made  war  against 
PhcEnicia,  Philistia,  and  Judah,  as  he  certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  do 
had  traces  of  insubordination  allowed  themselves.  The  chastisement  had 
been  too  severe,  and  the  country  was  too  greatly  exhausted. 

In  Uie  year  700  B.c.  Sennacherib's  presence  was  again  reqnired  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  was  the  third  and  last  year  of  Bd-ibni's  rale  at  Babylon.  Sen- 
nacherib had  him  brnnght  to  Assyria,  together  with  his  whole  family.  He 
had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  which  Sennacherib  had  assigned  him. 

After  the  victories,  which  intimidated  even  Elam,  Sennacherib  went  to 
Babylon,  and  there  in  place  of  Bel-ibni,  set  up  his  own  eldest  son  Assbor- 
nadin-shnm  on  the  throne  asking  of  Sumer  and  Acr-rtd.  ITis  <iix  years'  reign 
began  in  the  year  700  B.C.,  and  now  Sennacherib  thought  Himself  safe  from 
tho  machinations  of  Chaldean  pretenders. 

For  some  years  he  had  really  had  his  hands  free  in  the  sonth.  He 
employed  the  time  in  bringing  into  subjection  some  of  the  north-western 
neighbours  of  his  empire.  This  campaign,  which  the  Assyrians  reckon  as 
the  lifth,  and  which  must  have  taken  place  somewhere  between  699  and  696, 
ended  with  a  war  in  Oilicia.  According  to  Berosus  it  was  occasioned  by  b 
Greek  invasion,  and  tlie  Assyrian  army  obtained  the  victory  only  after  suf- 
fering great  loss.   Abydenus  even  speucs  of  a  sea-fight  on  the  Giliciaa  ooaat* 
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in  which  the  Greek  fleet  was  worsted.  Both  historians  agree  in  this*  that 
Sennaoheiib  immortalised  his  famous  deeds  by  the  erection  of  his  statue  or 
the  setting  up  of  bronze  [nllars  with  inscriptions^  and  that  he  built  the  town 

of  Tarsus,  which  he  called  Tharsin,  so  that  the  Cydnus  flowed  through  it 
as  the  Arazanes  (Arakhtu)  through  Babylon.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Assyrians  themselves  make  no  mention  of  the  foundation  of  this  important 
town,  but  Berosus  is  too  credible  a  witness  for  his  statement  to  he  rejected. 

Even  before  604  Sennacherib  luul  busied  himself  in  the  preparations  of 
a  great  plan.  Merodach-baladan  liad  sought  and  found  in  Nagitu,  on  the 
coast  of  Elam,  a  refuge  and  place  of  security  where  he  believed  his  deadly 
enemy  could  not  lead  him.  After  the  latter's  expedition  against  Bit-Yakin 
in  tiie  year  700,  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  that  territory  had  found 
it  expedient  to  take  slnps  with  their  gods,  as  their  master  had  done,  and 
cross  to  the  region  where  the  latter  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Sennach- 
erib apparently  feared  that  this  new  state  would  prove  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  province  entrusted  to  his  son;  all  the  more  since  Merodaoh-halaaan 
had  now  become  a  ^-nssal  of  Elam,  Asshur's  aTn  iont  and  hereditary  enemy. 
The  difficult}-  was  great,  particularly  a^^  Na'-iLu  was  not  acce8f?ible  from 
tlie  land  side,  without  passing  through  EluauLo  territory.  He  had  among 
his  captives  shiphuilders  from  Khatti,  and  he  set  them  to  work  at  Nineveh 
on  the  Tigris  and  Tel-Barsip  on  the  Eufrihrates.  The  ships  were  towed 
down  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  [or  they  may  have  been  transported 
overland  hy  camels].  They  were  manned  by  Tyrian,  Sidonian,  and  Ionic 
seamen,  who  were  also  prisoners  of  war.  He,  himself,  had  meantime 
marched  to  the  Persian  uulf  with  his  army,  and  had  fixed  his  camp  close 
to  the  ships.  From  the  desrription  of  the  voyage  it  is  evident  what  a 
dcej)  impression  this  wry  unusual  expedition  made  on  the  Assyrians.  Even 
before  they  set  sail  they  made  an  unexpected  acquaintance  with  the  sea, 
which  they  helieved  four  hours'  distance  away;  they  may  perhaps  have 
been  aware  that,  even  so  for  up  as  Bab  Salimeti,  the  river  was  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow ;  but  a  spring  flood,  which  suddenly  laid  the  camp  under  water, 
and  even  made  its  way  into  the  royal  tent,  took  them  by  surprise.  They 
had  to  seek  refuge  on  the  ships  and  remain  on  them  five  days  and  nights, 
us  in  a  great  bird-cage,*'  says  Sennacherib.  Whether  tiiis  experience  of 
life  on  sliii)l)oard  was  enoucdi  for  th<>  bold  monarch,  or  whether  he  had  no 
intention  of  taking  part  in  the  mariliino  expedition,  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  leave  the  shore.  The  transports  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates;  costly  sacrifices  to  Ea,  the  sea  god,  among  which  were  a  golden 
ship  and  a  golden  fish,  were  thrown  into  the  rivers  to  obtain  his  protection 
for  the  fleet,  and  then  it  set  sail.  It  is  not  told  how  long  the  voyage  lasted, 
but  merely  that  the  country  whither  they  went  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eukeus  (Ulai),  the  chief  river  of  Elam.  There  the  great  battle  was  fought, 
and  of  course  the  Assyrians  came  off  the  victors.  They  took  possessiifu  of 
various  Elamite  towns,  and  carried  off  the  Chaldeans  and  all  the  goods  from 
Bit- Yak  in,  together  with  a  number  of  Aramaeans  and  captured  ships,  to 
Bab-Salimeti,  where  the  king  awaited  them.  Of  Merodach-baladan  not  a 
word  is  said.  Therefore  he  cud  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
was  not  robbed  of  his  sovereignty  by  the  defeat.  Thus  far,  at  leasti  the 
victory  was  of  no  lasting  significance  for  the  Assyrians.  It  appears  simply 
to  have  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  Chaldean  colony  for  some  tune,  and 
to  have  detenwd  the  indefaiig.iide  adversary  from  direct  attacks.  But  this 
extraordinary  and  costly  exuedition  shows  how  greatly  he  was  dreaded  and 
with  what  implacable  hatred  his  house  was  pursued  by  that  of  Saigon. 
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While  the  Assynan  king  was  engaged  in  the  aeaooast  war,  Ehallus,  the 
king  of  Elam,  msiigated  by  the  Babylonians  who  had  left  the  town  in  good 

time  with  Meru  l-i- li-baliidan  ami  had  sought  refuge  vnth  liim.  invaded 
Accad  w  'lih  lii?^  army,  penetrated  as  far  as  Sippar,  where  he  instituted  a  mas- 
sacre, and  brought  Asshur-nadin-shum  prisoner  to  Elam.  On  the  Babylonian 
throne  he  set  up  a  Babylonian,  Susub^  son  of  Gakhul.  It  is  a  characteristic 
trait  that  the  Ass^'rian  account  is  silent  as  to  the  unhappy  fate  which  over- 
took Sennaehfiil)  si  oldest  son.  Suznb,  on  liis  accession  to  the  throne,  took 
the  name  of  JS  etjai-utthezib.  Ho  is  the  liegebelos  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  and 
must  be  carefuUr  distingoished  from  the  Chaldean  Snznb  who  did  not  rngn 
ovor  Babylon  tiU  a  later  date  (692)  and  under  another  name. 

T^it  tlie  new  king  was  lord  ovpr  only  part  of  the  country.  The  whole 
South  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  and  had  to  be  conquered  by 
him. 

About  June,  694  or  693,  he  soeoeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Kippur, 

hut  his  farther  advance  was  checked  by  the  tidings  that  the  Assyrians  liad 
meantime  marched  as  far  as  Erech.  Sennacherib  immediately  despatched 
a  large  force  against  the  king  of  Elam,  whom  he  rightly  regarded  as  the  chief 
author  of  all  the  trouble.  Erech  fell  and  was  sacfced,  and,  laden  with  rich 
booty,  including  even  the  chief  gods  of  the  sacred  city,  the  Assyrians 
marched  forward.  At  Ki[ipnr,  Nergal-ushezib  awaited  them,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  he  remained  victor.  But  liis  rule  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. As  to  the  end  of  his  reign  tlie  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  records  are 
agreed.  The  former  asserts  that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  carried  away  the 
gods  and  inhabitants  of  Erech,  Nergal-ushezib  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  at  Nippur  and  conducted  to  Assyria.  According  to  the  second,  he 
was  thrown  from  liis  horse  in  the  battle,  taken  prisoner  and  brought  in 
chains  before  Sennacherib,  who  then  shut  hun  up  in  prison  at  the  gate  of 
Nineveh.    The  two  accounts  seem  to  make  the  story  complete. 

AftfT  flio  niisfortniM'  that  luid  overtaken  their  king,  :he  Baliylonians 
bestowed  iho  crown  on  Su/.ub  the  Chaldean,  who  had  also  fled  to  Elam.  He 
reigned  independently  for  four  years,  under  the  name  of  Mushezib-Marduk. 
The  Assyrians  consequently  content  themselves  with  mentioning  several 
advantages  won  by  them  over  the  Elamites,  and  also  relating  that  they  took 
Suznb  prisoner  on  tlieir  march  from  Erech  to  Asshur.  They  themselves 
practically  acknowledged  that  Babylon  did  not  fall  into  their  hands,  when 
they  inform  US  that,  after  SuzuVs  capture,  the  Babylonians  closed  their  city 
gates  against  the  Assyrians  and  offered  an  obstinate  resistance. 

So  far  as  we  may  judge,  the  whole  of  this  campaign  of  Sennacherib's  was 
a  jK>litical  blunder,  which  does  not  speak  well  for  his  sagacity.  There  was 
in  fact  nothing  to  bo  feared  from  Merodach-baladan ;  the  real  peril,  which 
threatened  from  EUm,  escaped  the  Assyrian  king.  The  maritime  expedi> 
tion  undertaken  at  so  much  labour  and  expense,  was  more  adventurous  tlum 
glorious,  and  failed  in  its  main  object :  the  arch  enemy,  at  whom  it  was 
aimed,  retained  his  liberty  and  his  kingdom.  And  meantime  Babylon  whs 
left  without  protection,  and  Sennaeherio's  own  son  was  bereft  of  throne  and 
freedom.  Ho  had  not  even  provided  himself  with  sufficient  forces  to  avenge 
the  descent  of  the  ELuultcs  and  reconquer  the  lost  territory.  The  sole  fruit 
of  the  campaign  (exclusive  of  booty  and  prisoners)  was  the  carrying  away 
of  a  Babylonian  king,  whose  place  was  at  once  taken  by  another  prince,  not 
less  hostile.  A  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  tbe  capttsi,  the  whole 
territory  belonging  to  it  and  of  his  own  son  I  Under  SennacfaeriVs  gov- 
ernment it  was  continually  apparent  tiiat  only  vatdst  GompuLsioa  had  the 
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BabyloDlaos  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Assy  rians,  and  that  they  preferred 
to  onite  with  Elam  rather  than  again  obey  a  Sargonid. 

In  Elam,  meantime,  a  rising  took  place  against  Khallus,  possibly  because 
he  liad  been  unsuccessful  in  his  war  against  Assyria.  [lie  u«s  lilled  in 
the  uprisinq-.]  Kudur-nunkhundi  became  king  in  his  stead,  Sennacherib 
thought  tins  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  his  old  enemies,  the  Elamites. 
It  was  in  692,  probably,  that  he  took  advanti^e  of  Elam'a  disordered  con- 
dition to  inflict  a  heavy  punishment  on  that  country.  From  Rasa  to  Bit- 
Burnaki  lie  ravaged  and  plundered  to  liis  heart's  content.  He  introduced 
Assyrian  garrisons  and  placed  the  territory  under  the  care  of  a  governor. 
Besides  tMs,  he  took  thirty-five  fortified  towns.  Such  was  the  devastatioii 
<•  that  the  smoke  of  the  flames  covered  the  face  of  the  wide  heaven  like  a 
heavy  storm,"  and  so  great  was  tlie  terror  he  spread  that  Kudur-nankhundi 
left  his  residence  at  Madaktu  in  all  haste,  and  i]od  to  a  town  called  Khaidala, 
which  lay  far  up  in  the  mountains.  But  nuiuru  saved  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians.  Sennacherib  did  indeed  give  orders  to  march  to  Madaktu, 
but  he  could  not  carry  his  intention  into  effect.  It  was  winter,  and  in 
(Tebet)  December  an  earthquake,  coupled  with  storms  of  rain  and  snow, 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  The  mountain  streams  were  so  swollen  that  no 
armv  could  now  cross  them  with  safety.  Only  three  months  afterwatds 
Kudur-nankhondi  died  "suddenly,  before  his  time,"  and  his  own  brotiier 
tJmman-minanu  mounted  the  throne.  Scarcely  luid  I'mman-minanu  assumed 
the  sceptre  of  Elam  than  he  allowed  himself  to  be  beguUed  into  an  alliance 
with  Babylon  against  Asskur.  At  Babyiou  now  reigned  Suzub  II,  the 
Chaldean,  Mnshezib-Mardnk.  After  his  night  from  Sennadierib,  in  the  year 
700  or  699,  he  had  returned  to  Babylon,  where,  after  the  misfortunes  that 
overtook  his  namesake,  he  wan  made  king,  no  doubt  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
the  Assyrians.  When  he  sent  gold  and  silver  from  the  treasury  of  E-sagila, 
the  great  temple  of  Marduk  ana  Zarpanit,  to  ih»  £l»nite  king,  he  found  the 
latter  prepared  to  collect  an  army  at  once  and  march  with  it  to  Babylon  for 
a  joint  attack  upon  Asshur.  Sennacherib  was  astounded  that  the.  lesson  lie 
had  imparted  to  Klam  in  the  previous  year  had  borne  no  better  fruit.  But 
the  Chaldeans  and  Elamites  had  good  ground  to  hope  for  success.  The 
As^riaa*s  latest  viotoriee  had  not  men  nch  in  lastinff  results.  He  had  not 
succeeded  in  conquering  Babylon.  He  had  been  obuged  to  retreat  liastily 
from  Elam.  He  had  not  been  able  to  defend  Chaldea.  Moreover,  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  Elam  could  now  count  on  a  number  of  allies.  The  number 
of  the  enemy  impressed  the  Assyrians,  who  likened  them  to  a  swarm  of 
locusts.  Like  a  violent  gale  which  driyes  the  rain-clouds  across  ^e  firma- 
ment, 80  rose  the  cloud  of  dust  at  their  approach."  But  «*nmg  on  thegods* 
bis  heavenly  protectors,  Sennacherib  ventures  an  attack. 

It  was  a  fierce  battle;  both  sides  fought  with  the  greatest  fury.  Sen- 
nacherib, himself,  was  distinguished  by  his  personal  ooun^.  Wil^  helm  and 
mail,  spear  and  bow,  Asshur*s  sacred  bow,  which  none  but  the  kings  d 
Assyria  carried,  he  stands  in  his  war  chariot  like  ?in  angry  lion,  nnd  like  a 
heavy  storm  from  Adad,  the  god  of  tempests,  he  rushes  on  the  enemy, 
covering  the  plain  with  corpses  as  with  grass.  His  horses  wallow  in  blood ; 
blood  and  fn^^ments  of  the  slain  cleave  to  the  pole  of  his  war  diariot.  A 
choice  troop  of  Elamite  nobles,  equipped  with  golden  daggers  and  bracelets, 
are  slaughtered  like  sheep,  and  the  Elamite  commander  and  grand  vizier, 
Khumbanundash,  a  man  of  ^et^t  ability,  also  falls.  Others  are  taken 
prisoners*  Tet  tiie  kinss  ci  Elam  and  Babylon  and  the  Oialdean  ehiefo 
got  away,  aeooiding  to  m  Aasyxian  writer,  who  ddighte  in  depicting  their 
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suffflrings  in  arery  imaginative  fiuhion,  with  a  loss  of  tents  and  baggage  and 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dead  left  on  the  battle-field.  They  were 
pursued  for  a  distance  of  some  miles,  but  their  capture  vrm  not  effected. 
There  is  something  loathsome  in  the  lively  colours  in  which  the  scene  is 
painted;  the  pitiless  alanghter  and  horrible  mntilstion  of  the  slain  an 
described  with  bloodthixsty  oconplacency.  The  writer  of  the  Assyrian  tablet 
Icnew  well  that  his  savage,  revengeful  imuiter  based  his  renown  on  such 
inh'iTnan  acts.  And  yet  it  was  no  victory  for  the  Assyriatis.  They  may 
have  remained  in  posfiession  of  the  field,  but  the  murderous  battle  was  so 
undeoislve  that  the  Elamites  and  Babylonians  conld  claim  the  Tictonr  as 
well.  The  losses  on  both  sides  must  naTe  been  so  great  that  neither  of  the 
two  parties  ventured  to  continue  the  war.  Both  sides  assiimed  the  attitude 
of  waiting  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The  prevalent  idea  that  after 
the  battle  of  Khalule  Sennacherib  immediately  conoueied  Babylon  is  decidedly 
false  and  is  contradicted  by  the  true  reading  of  both  Assyrian  and  Babylonuui 
records. 

Not  till  the  year  690  nr  689  did  Sennacherib  find  a  favourahlo.  oppor;  uni;y 
to  risk  another  attack  on  iiabylon.  From  Elam  there  was  now  noLhiug  mure 
to  fear.  The  i»ower  of  Ununan-minanu  was  much  weakened  and  fie  was 
soon  to  lose  it  altogether.  The  Assyrian  king  marched  on  Bal^lon  with 
the  impetuousity  which  distinpj'iiished  all  his  warlike  ^expeditions,  and  was 
at  times  disadvantageous  to  him ;  and  on  tliis  occasion  his  effort  was  crowned 
with  the  desired  success.  Now  he  directed  his  arms  against  Mnsherib-Mar- « 
dnk*s  town,  not  as  his  predecessors,  including  his  own  father,  had  done,  as  a 
rescuer  bring-int:^  deliverance  from  a  usurper  and  therefore  striking  at  the 
latter  and  his  dependents,  and  t^p;iring  the  inhabitants:  upon  the  town  which 
had  80  long  withstood  luia,  so  repeatedly  and  obstinately  lifted  its  head 
against  him,  a  fearful  vengeance  was  to  be  taken.  It  was  literally  wiped 
out;  nothing  was  spared ;  corpses  lay  piled  up  in  the  streets ;  all  it^  treawms 
were  pillap^cd  and  divided  amongst  the  soldiers ;  the  temples  were  desecrated, 
and  the  gods  torn  from  their  sanctuaries.  Then  the  whole  town  was  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  flames ;  the  walls  and  ramparts,  the  temples  and  the  ziggurat, 
(probably  the  two  towers  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa),  were  thrown  down  and 
hurled  into  th(}  Arakhtu  or  other  canals,  and  the  water  from  the  river  and 
the  canals  was  turned  on  the  ruins  that  they  might  be  flooded.  The  very 
place  where  the  sacred  town  had  stood  became  unrecognisable  and  was 
changed  into  a  marsh.  Mnsherib^Marduk  escaped  and  sought  xefuflo  in 
Elam,  but  Umman-minanu,  fearing  Assyrian  vengeance,  surrendered  bis 
ally,  and  the  latter  and  his  family  were  brought  prisoners  to  Nineveh. 

Sucli  a  deed  may  well  have  spread  fear  and  horror  even  in  Assyria  itself. 
Sennacherib  had  done  what  none  had  even  ventured  before.  Towards  the  town 
which  many  an  Assyrian  king  had  treated  with  rmpect  and  which  had  never 
been  sacked,  he  had  behaved  with  a  relentlessness  which  hitherto  had  only 
been  exhibited  to  foreif^n  rebels.  Tie  was  now  master  of  Babylon.  For  the 
remaining  eight  years  of  his  life,  he  was  called  King  of  Babjlon,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonian  list  of  kings,  although  the  Ptolemaic  canon  mentions 
this  period  as  an  interim.  King  Umman<udash  [Khumba^IUAldashu]  who 
(the  7th  of  Adar  690  or  689  ?)  succeeded  Umman-minanu  on  the  throne 
of  Elam,  and  who  reigned  eight  years,  left  the  Assyrian  king  in  peaceful 
possession.  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  this  su- 
premacy over  Babylon  of  a  tyrant  embittered  by  earU^  reverses  was  a  reign 
of  terror. 

For  the  last  years  of  bemiacherib'tt  leign  authentic  accounts  are  aimott 
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mtirely  "wanting.  ^  An  expedition  to  Arabia,  against  a  certidn  king  Hacael 
(Khazailu),  in  whidl  the  capital  of  Edom  is  stormed  and  the  deity  of  the  place 
ialls  into  nia  hands,  certainly  belongs  to  this  period  of  liis  reii^m. 

Like  most  of  the  Assyrian  princes,  Sennacherib,  in  s])itc!  of  his  unsettled 
existence,  was  a  great  builder.  But  lie  bestowed  the  uio^t  care  ou  the  re- 
eataUiahment  and  embeUiahment  of  his  beloved  Nineveh.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  had  also  strengthened  this  town  with  an  outer  wall  and  an  inner 
rampart  (^duru  and  »halkhu\  and  in  the  year  695  he  had  built  a  great  palace 
by  the  north-west  waU,  after  pulling  down  a  small  palace  which  stood  there. 
The  latter  had  fallen  into  deoay,  iM^y  as  a  result  of  the  overflowings  of  the 
eanal  on  which  it  atood^  {Moily  nom  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  canal  was 
now  diverted,  and  on  its  margin  was  built  a  new  and  loftier  palace,  in  -which 
ivoiy  and  costly  ^voods  "^'cro  not  spared.  There  tlie  king  had  a  jiark  laid 
out  and  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Khusiiur  (^Khosr)  which  weiu  made 
to  flow  through  it,  and  it  waa  planted  with  treea  from  the  Amanna  Moun- 
tains.   At  the  same  time  the  town  was  extended  and  i  nd  H  llished. 

Scarcely  was  this  structure  completed  when  Sennacherib  caused  another 
palace,  which  la^  farther  south  of  the  same  wall,  to  be  pulled  down.  It  bad 
served  former  kings  aa  armoury,  magazine,  and  stables,  and  had  now  become 
not  only  too  small  but  also  decayed.  Some  fielda  were  added  to  it  and  earth 
brought  to  raise  them,  and  upon  this  now  rose  a  palaoe^  not  of  tiles,  but  of 
hewn  stone  after  tiie  fashion  of  tlie  land  of  Khatti  ( Aram).  For  this  also 
cedars  from  Amanus  and  great  lion  and  animal  cuius;>i,  which  had  been  hewn 
out  ui  stone  in  the  town  of  Baladai  and  tiien  caMd  in  bronze,  were  employed, 
and  cunning  architects  diaposed  them  with  great  eare  and  magnificence. 
The  purpose  of  the  bnildinf^  remained  the  same  ;  horses  and  every  sort  of 
cattle  found  stabiiug,  stui^s  and  weapons  were  laid  up  there,  but  it  had  now 
also  to  serve  aa  a  oarrack  for  the  national  troops.  The  king's  name  is 
displayed  on  every  wall. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  this  buildincj  on  the  20th  day  of  Adar, 
691,  that  is,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Khalule  took  place,  Sen- 
nacherib began  another  and  not  less  important  work,  which  was  only  com- 
pleted and  inaugurated  after  the  fla<^  of  Babylon.  This  was  an  undertaking 
intended  to  provide  the  city  of  Nineveh  with  good  drinking  water.  A  num- 
ber of  canals  had  to  be  dug,  which  served  at  the  same  time  to  fertilise  some 
uncultivated  strips  of  land.  In  the  capital  which  was  thus,  as  it  were,  born 
again,  the  old  warrior  now  probably  rested  on  his  laurels  for  a  few  yeara 


In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  Sennacherib  ajjpears  to  have  handed  over  a 
part  of  liis  royal  functions  to  his  son  Esarhaddon  (Asshur-aklie-iddin),  if  ho 
did  not  actually  make  him  co-ruler.  The  latter  was  not  his  eldest  son,  for  his 
name,  **  Aashur  grants  brothers,  or,  a  brother,"  shows  the  contrary,  but  he  was 
perhaps,  the  second,  and  therefore  direct  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  death,  or 
at  least  in  the  absence  of,  the  l:inn;'8  eldest  son,  Asshur-nadin-shum,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Elamites.  Esarhaddon  was  certainly  destined  to  the 
succession  by  his  father,  and  was  the  latter's  favourite*  Sennacherib  isaued 
a  decree  b^  which  the  whole  of  his  booty  brought  from  the  Babylonio-Ohal- 
dean  district  of  Bit-Amukkani  was  assigned  to  him,  and  his  name  was  at  the 
same  time  changed  to  Asshur-etilli-ukinnibal  (Asshur,  the  lord  has  lent  a 
son)<— a  name  which  was  more  appropriate  for  one  who  now  took  the  place  of 
eldest  son,  but  which  Esarhaddon  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  adopted. 
His  brothers,  whether  younger  or  older,  were  not  pleased  at  this.  Two 
of  them  at  lssBt»  8faanser«  iniose  full  name  was  prmUy  Nergal-ahar-usor 
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^or  tho  Nergilm  of  BeroBos),  and  Adarmalik«  disputed  the  gpoeciiion,  taking 
MYBOtage  of  the  circumstance  that  Esarhaddoii«  At  the  head  of  tbe  army, 

wa5?  absent  in  the  north-west  ,  most  probably  in  a  war  with  Armenia.  Whilst 
SotiiiaclRTib  was  praying  iu  a  temple,  they  fell  on  him  and  slew  him,  and 
Kergal-shar>a8iir  took  possession  of  the  throne,  [but  was  at  once  Bupenedad. 
Some  histories  deny  his  accession].  Thug  diecl  Sennacheribi  on  tbe  SOUk 
Tebt't  (about  Duct'Hiber )  G81,  by  the  liands  of  his  own  sons. 

From  the  official  sources,  which  are  tlie  only  ones  we  poesos^.  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  sovereign,  but  the  records 
of  Sennaoherib*B  reign  certainly  make  a  far  more  unfaTonrable  impreaaiaik 
than  those  which  Sargon  left  behind.  Both  were  conquerors,  but  the  one 
shows  more  respect  for  law  and  justice.  Stern,  at  times  to  harslinps«i,  against 
uncompromising  adversaries,  Sargon  yet  gives  place  to  mildness  where  mercy 
can  be  made  to  hajrmonise  with  the  interests  of  the  empire.  Sennacherib, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  an  obvious  delight  in  scenes  ox  blood  and  desola- 
tion, in  inflicting  punishments  which  only  awaken  disgust  at  their  brutish 
cruelty.  The  destruetion  of  Babylon,  the  burning  and  blotting  out  of  a 
town  venerable  froiu  its  age  and  importance,  and  so  sacred  to  tlie  pious 
Assyrians,  was  indeed  a  blina  vengeance  which  fixes  an  indelible  blot  on  the 
name  of  the  ailthor  of  the  crime.  Not  less  courageous  and  warlike  than  his 
predoeossors,  he  wan  r  i^li  and  presumptuous  rather  than  bold,  and  his  plans 
were  rather  venturesuiuG  than  well  calculated.  Impetuous  in  attack,  he 
neglected  the  needful  precautions,  and  attained  the  immediate  goal,  often 
only  to  lose  more  than  he  gained.  Whether  he  was  concerned  in  nb  &ther*s 
murder  cannot  be  determined ;  that  he  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  younger 
son,  is  no  certain  evidence  of  this,  but  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  that 
he  nowhere  mentions  his  celebrated  father's  name.  If  he  was  guilty.  Nemesis 
overtook  him.  As  a  king  he  was  far  inferior  to  Sarson.  Nineveh  alone  had 
much  to  thank  him  for.  Babylon,  on  the  contrary,  wbiich.  had  called  in  Sargon 
as  her  deliverer,  sought  to  secure  her  inde])endence  of  liiin.  and  preferred  to 
his  yoke  the  dearly  bought  protection  of  Klam.  After  he  died,  having  reigned 
something  like  twenty-four  years,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  empire  was 
as  powerral  and  flourishing  as  at  the  commencement  of  his  rule.  In  think- 
ing of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  Cyros  and 
Cambyses,  who  differed  from  one  another  iu  the  same  way.^ 

ESARUADDON  AND  ASSHUKBANAPAL 

Sennacherib,  as  we  have  seen,  was  mnrderf^d  by  his  sons.  Tt  apper^T^ 
that  this  event  did  not  occur  at  once  after  the  return  from  the  disastrous 
campaign  against  the  Israelites,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  Hebrew 
record,  but  a  good  many  years  later.  Esarhaddon,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
was  obliged  to  win  back  the  kingdom  from  the  regicides  before  he  could 
securely  occu])y  tlip  tliro'^p  of  Assyria.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
difliculty  in  this,  however,  and  for  many  years  he  continued  in  undisputed 
sway,  not  merely  sustaining  but  extending  the  influence  that  his  father  had 
wielded*  The  greatest  glory  of  his  reign  was  his  successful  invasion  of 
Egypt.  Opinions  have  differed  considerably  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  Esar- 
haddon. Professor  Tide's  verdict,  which  we  give  tn  extemo  later,  is  some- 
what less  favourable  than  that  of  various  other  authorities.  The  opinion 
of  Professor  Maspero  is  perluvps  worth  quoting  in  some  detail.    He  say^; 

"  Esarhaddi>u  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  characters  of  Ass^t- 
ian  history.    Uc  was  as  active  and  resolute  as  or  Xigl^h* 
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pileser,  without  beinp  hard  on  his  subjects  or  cruel  to  those  he  conquered,  as 
they  were,  ^e  delighted  iu  being  merciful  much  an  h'm  predecessors  had 
njoieed  in  being  meicilen*  and  the  accounts  of  his  vnn  no  longer  make 
constant  mention  of  captives  being  burnt  alive,  Icings  impaled  on  the  gates 
of  their  cities,  or  whole  populations  beinj^  burnt  out  by  fire.  He  took  jilcas- 
ure  in  restoring  the  ruins  with  wliich  his  father  and  grandfather  had  covered 
the  land,  and  in  the  fii^t  year  of  his  reign  he  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding 
of  ^Eibylon,  wliich  was  commenced  on  a  grand  scale. 

All  the  Chaldean  prisoners  were  set  free,  and  those  who  liked  to  work 
under  the  architects  could  do  so  for  payment  in  oil,  wine,  honey,  and  other 
commodities  of  life;  and  when  lading  the  foundation  stones  of  different 
edifices,  he  himself  wore  the  special  oresa  of  the  masons.  The  temple  of 
Bit-Zaggaton,  the  seat  of  Marduk,  the  protector  of  the  town,  issued  from 
the  ruins  and  the  walls,  and  royal  castles  were  raised  beyond  their  former 
height.  Beyond  Babylon  Esarhaddon  consecrated  thirty-six  temples  at 
Asshur  and  Agade ;  and  they  were  lined  with  shining  sheets  of  gold  and 
silver. 

"  The  palace  which  he  built  at  Nineveh  on  the  site  of  an  old  building 
surpassed  all  that  had  hitherto  been  seen.  The  (juanies  of  alabaster  in  the 
mountains  of  Gordyene  and  the  forests  of  Phoenicia  furnished  material  for 
tiie  halls;  thirty-two  Hittite  Idi^  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  sent  great 
beama  of  pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses.  The  roof  was  made  of  carved  cedar 
wood,  supported  by  columns  of  cypress  encircled  with  gold  and  sil^  er ;  stone 
lions  and  bulls  stood  at  the  doorways ;  the  panels  of  the  doors  were  made  of 
ebony  and  cypress,  encrusted  wiUi  iron,  silver,  and  ivory.  The  palace  of 
Babylon  was  entiiely  destroyed,  and  the  one  commenced  at  Calah  witih 
Egyptian  booty  was  never  finished.  The  conquerors  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  long  avenues  of  sphinxes  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mem- 
phite  temples,  and  iu  imitation  of  the  idea  Esarhaddon  had  sphinxes, 
Hons,  and  Dulla  at  the  entrances  of  his  buildings.  The  construction  lasted 
three  years  (671-669),  and  it  was  only  just  far  enough  completed  for  the 
decoration  to  be  started,  when  he  fell  seriously  ill  in  669."  Two  years  later 
he  died. 

It  wiU  probably  be  felt  by  most  readers  of  the  records  loft  by  Esarhaddon 
himself —which  are,  of  course,  our  sole  authority  in  the  matter,  save  for  a 
few  chance  biblical  references — that  Professor  Masjiero's  verdict  as  just 
qiiotofl  is  over-enthusiastic.  Nevertheless,  it  can  liartily  be  doubted  that 
ii^sariiaddoa  was  in  many  ways  a  much  more  a<imirable  character  than  liia 
father.  The  following  excerpt  from  one  of  Esarhaddcm's  inscriptions,  con- 
tained on  a  hexagonal  prism  of  baked  clay  found  near  Nineveh,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  will  suggest  something  as  to  the  precise  interpretation 
outi  should  place  upon  the  words  "  attractive  "  and  merciful "  as  applied  to 
an  Assyrian  conqueror: 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  (son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of} 
Assyria,  (son  of  Sargon)  king  of  Assyria,  (who  in  the  name  of  Asshur, 
Bel,)  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  Nabu  Marduk,  Ishtar  of  Nineveli,  and  Ishtar  of 
Arbela,  the  great  gods  his  lords  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun  mardied  victorious  without  a  rival. 

Conqueror  of  the  city  of  Sidon,  which  is  on  the  sea,  sweeper  away  of 
all  its  villages;  its  citadel  and  residence  I  rooted  up,  and  into  the  sea  I  flung 
them.  Its  place  of  justice  I  destroyed.  Abd-milkot  its  king  who  away  from 
my  arms  into  the  middle  of  the  sea  had  fled ;  like  a  fish  from  out  of  the  sea  1 
oang^ht  him,  and  cut  off  his  head*  His  treasuxe,  his  goods,  gold  and  silvor 
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and  precious  stones,  skins  of  elephants,  teeth  of  elephants,  dan  ood.  ku 
wood,  cloths,  dyed  purple  and  yellow,  of  every  description,  and  the  regalia 
of  his  palace  I  carried  off  as  my  spoil.  Men  and  women  without  nmnber, 
oxen  ami  slir*  p  and  inides,  I  swept  them  all  off  to  Assyria.  1  assemblcMi 
the  kings  of  byria  and  the  seacoast,  all  of  them.  (^The  city  of  Sidon)  I 
built  anew,  and  I  called  it  *The  City  of  Esarhaddon.'  Men,  captured  by 
my  arms,  natives  of  the  lands  and  seas  of  tiie  Euit  witbin  it  I  placsed  to 
dwell,  and  I  set  my  own  officers  in  authority  over  them* 

"  AtuI  ^Sanduarri  king  of  Kundu  and  Sizu,  an  enemy  and  heretic,  not 
honouring  my  majesty,  who  had  abandoned  tho  worship  of  the  gods  trusted 
to  liis  rocky  stronghold  and  Abd-milkot  king  of  Sidon  took  for  his  ally. 
The  names  of  the  great  goih  side  by  side  he  wrote  and  to  their  power  he 
trusted;  but  I  trusted  to  Asshur,  my  lord.  Like  a  bird  from  out  of  the 
mountains  I  took  him,  and  I  cut  oil  his  head.  1  wrought  the  judgment  of 
Asshur  my  lord  on  the  men  who  were  criminals.  The  heads  of  Sanduarri 
and  Abd>milkot  by  the  side  of  those  of  their  chiefs  I  hung  up :  and  with 
captives  young  and  old,  niale  and  female,  to  tlie  gatn  of  Nineveh  I  marched. 

"Trainpler  on  tho  lica*!^  of  tli**  men  of  Kliihikki  and  Duliuka,  who  dwt  ll 
in  the  mountaiua,  vviuch  irout  tiic  land  of  Tabal,  who  trusted  to  their 
moimtuns  and  from  days  of  old  never  submitted  to  my  yoke :  twenty-one 
of  their  strong  cities  and  smaller  towns  in  their  neighbourhood  I  attacked, 
captured,  and  carried  off  tho  spoil ;  I  ruined,  destroyed,  and  burnt  them 
with  fire.  The  rest  of  the  men,  who  crimes  and  murders  had  not  committed, 
I  only  placed  the  yoke  of  my  empire  heavily  upon  them.** 

It  is  notable  that  the  Sttooeseor  of  Esarhaddon,  his  son  Asshurbanapal, 
seems  to  have  placed  the  same  favourable  opinion  upon  the  character  of  his 
father,  as  compared  with  his  grandfather  Sennacherib,  that  moderns  are 
disposed  to  adjudge.  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Asshurbanapal  in 
various  insoriptimis  refers  to  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  the  father,  my 
begetter,"  and  never  to  his  grandfather,  whom  he  probably  would  have 
mentioned,  following  custom,  had  ho  held  him  in  any  particular  regard. 
Asshurbanapal  himself  was,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years,  a  warrior  of  no  mean 
anality  $  but  he  was,  it  would  appear,  primarily  a  lover  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  tone  of  his  inscriptions,  as  compared  with 
those  of  his  predecessors,  even  when  describing  his  conquests.  Many  times 
they  suggest  one  who  loves  the  pleasures  of  life  rather  than  one  who  gloats 
over  mb  infliction  of  death.  The  following  are  the  words  in  which  he 
describes  the  expedition  against  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  against  Tyre,  as 
recorded  on  a  cylinder  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  : 

In  my  second  expedition  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  X  directed  the  march. 
Tandamani  [Tanut-Ajnen]  of  the  progress  of  my  expedition  heard,  and  that 
I  had  crossed  over  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Memphis  he  abandoned,  and  to 
save  his  life  he  tied  into  Thebes.  The  kings,  prefeets,  and  governors,  whom 
in  E^jfvpt  I  had  set  up,  to  my  presence  eame,  and  kissed  my  feet.  After 
Tandamani  tlie  road  1  took,  I  went  to  Thebes  tho  ctrong  city.  The  approach 
of  my  powerful  army  he  saw,  and  Thebes  he  abandoned,  and  fled  to  Kipkip. 
That  city  (Thebes)  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  service  of  Asshur  and  Ishtar, 
my  hands  took;  silver,  go!<h  precious  stones,  the  furniture  of  his  palace,  all 
there  was,  garments  of  wool  and  linen,  great  horses,  people  male  and  female, 
two  lofbr  obelisln  covered  with  beautifm  carving,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
tilflllts  (over  ninety  tons)  their  weight,  standing  before  the  gate  of  a  temple, 
from  their  places  I  removed  and  brought  to  Assyria.  The  spoil  great  and 
unnumbered,  I  carried  off  from  the  midst  of  Thebes.    Over  Egypt  and 
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Ethiopia,  my  soldiers  I  oansed  to  march,  and  I  acquired  glory.    With  a  full 

hand  peacefully  I  returned  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  dominion. 

**  In  my  third  expedition  against  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  toe  sea,  I  went;  who  my  royal  will  disregarded,  and  not  hear 
the  words  of  my  lipvS.  Towers  round  him  I  raised,  on  sea  and  land  his  roads 
I  took,  their  spirits  I  humbled  and  c;\use(l  to  melt  away,  to  my  yoke  I  made 
them  submissive.  The  daughter  proceeding  from  his  body  and  the  daughters 
of  his  brothers,  for  concubines  he  brought  to  my  presence.  Yahimelek  his 
son,  the  glory  of  the  country,  of  unsurpassed  renown,  at  onoe  he  eent  forwaid 
to  make  obeisance  to  me.  His  daughter  and  the  daughters  of  his  brothers 
with  their  great  dowries  I  received.  Favour  T  gmnted  liim,  and  the  son 
proceeding  from  his  body,  I  restored  and  gave  liim.  Yakiulu,  king  of  Arvad, 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  who  to  the  kings  my  fathers  was  not 
subnumve,  submitted  to  my  yoke.  His  daughter  with  many  gifts,  for  a 
conoubine  to  Nineveh  ho  brought,  and  kissed  my  feet.  Mukallu,  king  of 
Tabal,  who  ai^ainst  the  kings  my  fathers  made  attacks,  the  daiiplitcr  pro- 
ceeding from  his  body,  and  her  great  dowry,  for  a  concubine  to  Nineveh  he 
brougiit,  and  kissed  my  feet.  Over  MukaUu  great  horses  an  annual  tribute 
I  fixed  upon  him.  Sandasharme  of  Cilioia,  who  to  the  kings  my  fathers  did 
not  submit,  and  did  not  perform  their  pleasure,  the  daughter  proceeding  from 
his  body,  with  many  gifts,  for  a  concubine  to  Nineveh  he  brought,  and  kissed 
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Of  Aflshuibanapal  as  patron  of  art  and  literature  wo  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter,  in  referring  to  the  contents  of  his 
&mou8  library.  Not  less  noteworthy  than  tliis  library  was  the  gallery  of 
art  constituting  the  walls  of  the  great  king's  dining  room.  We  turn  now 
to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  Ufe-histories  of  Eaarhaddon  and 
Asshmhanapali  as  interpreted  by  a  modem  anthority.s 

vabhaddok's  BEiGir  (681-^68  b.o.) 

Sennacherib*s  murderers  did  not  stand  alone,  but  liad  a  rfnisiderable 
following.  Asshur-akhe-iddin  (Asshur  is  brotlier),  Ksarliaddou,  as  the 
Hebrews  call  him,  who  had  been  already  destined  to  the  throne  by  his 
.father,  had  therefore  to  conquer  the  crown  assigned  him  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Although  it  was  (Tebet)  December  —  Sennacherib,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  fallen  on  the  20th  of  this  month  —  and  eoiisequently  the  time  favourable 
for  waxiQcs  opeiatioiis  had  gone  by,  yet  he  perceived  tmit  this  wss  a  case  for 
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prompt  action.  He  lay  with  his  army  in  the  north-west,  but  without  waitinff 
a  single  day,  without  stopping  to  collect  men,  horses,  chariots,  or  materiel 
without  even  eupplying  himself  with  proviflioiifl,  and  in  epite  of  mow  and  tem- 
pest, which  might  \)e  fe;ircd  at  that  season,  he  hurried  straight  to  Nineveh  ; 
*'likea  bird  of  prey  with  outstretched  wings."  At  KhanigalhEit,  a  neigh- 
bourhood the  position  of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  but  which  must  be 
sought  in  or  near  North  AnunflBa  [probably  near  Melid],  the  army  of  tiie 
rebels  interoepted  him.  But  these  were  soon  defeated  and  scattered.  A 
great  part  vorv  y>roli!i]^ly  -went  over  to  Esarhaddon.  The  two  chiefs  of  the 
rebellion,  his  brutiicrs,  sought  safety  in  flight  and  were  received  in  Urartu. 
That  one  of  them,  as  Abjdenus  would  have  us  believe,  fell  in  the  battle, 
is  not  very  probable.  Still  it  is  certain  that  they  never  again  attempted 
to  get  possession  <  f  the  government.  On  the  2nd  of  Adar  (February) 
the  rising  was  extinguished,  and  five  weeks  later,  on  the  8tli  of  Nisau,  that 
is,  the  beginning  of  the  year  681  B.C.  [Professor  Rogers  gives  the  month 
of  Siran,  680,  for  this  date],  Esarhaddon  monntM  tlM  thnuie  of  hla 
£ither. 

When  his  brothers'  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Esarhaddon  was  indeed  in 
safe  possession  of  the  jVssyriau  throne,  but  by  no  means  in  undisputed  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  ol  his  fother^s  empire.  He  was 
oontinually  obliged  to  engage  in  wars  and  to  quell  risings. 

The  son  of  that  arch-enemy  of  the  Assyrians,  ^ferodaoh-baladan,  who  is 
generally  called  Nabu-ziru-kinish-lishir  (Nabu,  guide  the  true  scion!},  had 
naturally  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  resultmg  firam  the  murder  m  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  war  of  the  succession,  to  repudiate  his  allegiance,  and  may 
perhaps  have  already  thought  of  reconquering  B:i1\^  1 011.  From  Esuirhaddon's 
aooessioQ  he  had  ceased  to  send  the  presents  rcquLred  from  a  vassal,  and  had 
also  omitted  to  appoint  an  envoy  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  new  king,  and 
thus  to  recognise  his  overlordship.  He  had  evidently  overestiniatMl  Uie 
ditliculties  with  which  the  Irini^  had  to  contend,  and  had  not  anticipated  that 
the  latter  would  so  soon  repress  the  rebellioa  and  be  in  a  position  to  proceed 
against  him  with  decisive  energy.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  himself  risked 
the  attack ;  it  appears,  however,  that  he  had  already  penetrated  as  tar  as  Ur. 
Esarhaddon,  who  was  at  Nineveh  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  defection, 
could  certainly  not  now  be  spared  there.  But  he  ordered  the  governors  of 
the  province  bordering  on  the  maritime  countrv  to  go  out  against  the 
retveuious  Chaldean  at  the  head  of  an  army  whioh  was  despatohed  to  ^eiii« 
and  this  proved  sufficient.  According  to  the  Assyrian  accounts  Nabu-zirn- 
kinish-lisliir  did  not  await  the  attack,  but  fled  to  Elam.  But  this  realm  was 
no  longer  what  it  j^nce  had  been.  Ummanaldash  11,  who  now  reigned  there, 
was  not  inclined  to  endanger  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  and  involve  himself 
in  a  war  with  Assyria  for  a  stranger's  sake ;  the  fugitive  was  seized  and  put 
to  diMth.  Na'id-M  ir  lulr.  'vho  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  to  Elam, 
feared  a  like  fate.  lie  eliose  the  wiser  course  ;  he  hastened  to  Assyria,  made 
his  submission,  and  in  reward  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  liis 
brother^s  kingdom,  that  is,  of  the  whole  seaooast.  Henoefbrth  he  fsithfnlly 
paid  the  annual  tribute. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  put  down  another  movement  at  another  end  of  the  em- 
ire.  Very  soon  after  Esarhaddon's  accession,  perhaps  even  before,  certain 
ings  of  tiie  west  country  planned  an  attempt  to  free  titemB^TBS  ttaai  tiko 
Assyrian  yoke.  These  were  the  kings  of  Sidon  and  of  two  other  cities  whoea 
position  is  uncertain,  but  is  certainly  to  be  sought  east  of  SirJon,  namely 
kundu  and  bizu.   Over  the  two  last  ruled  Sanduarri,  whose  name  proolaiios 
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him  as  ono  of  the  Hittites  or  related  to  them,  and  over  Sidon,  Abd-milkot. 
They  had  to  bind  themnelves  by  an  oath  to  recover  their  independence  with 
their  united  foroea,  and  f onebt  with  great  peirnBtenoe.  This  ia  sbown  by  the 
UuBt  that  they  were  not  anbdued  till  the  fourth  year  of  Eaarhaddon,  and  also 
of  the  fearful  vengeance  of  the  Assyrians,  so  little  in  accordance  with  this 
kind's  customary  procedure.  In  the  year  677  Sidon  succumbed  to  the 
beai^in^  force.  The  city  was  plundered,  wasted,  and  depopulated.  Town 
and  oitadel  were  thruwn  into  the  sea  "  and  the  place  where  ihey  had  stood 
made  unrecognisable.    The  population  was  brought  to  Assyriiv,  with  all  its 

foods  and  cuttle  and  all  tlie  treasures  of  that  rich  commercial  city.  But 
rsarbaddou  did  not,  like  his  father,  take  pleasure  in  mere  destruction.  A 
new  town  rose  in  the  place  where  the  former  had  stood.  He  called  it  by 
hie  own  name  [Kar-Asshur-akhe-iddin],  and  allowed  conquered  mountain 
peoples  and  inhiibitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  settle  there  —  the 
old  means,  deviled  by  Tiglatlipileser,  for  absorbing  sentiments  of  nation- 
ality and  independence  into  the  unity  of  the  great  empire.  Abd-milkot 
had  meantime  ned,  probably  to  Cyprus;  for  Esarhaddon  says  that  he  **took 
him  out  of  the  sea  like  a  lish."  lie  was  overtaken,  made  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death,  and  in  the  month  Tasrit  of  the  following  year,  076,  his  severed 
head  reached  Assyria.  It  was  some  time  before  Sanduarri  was  conquered 
in  hia  mountain  country,  but  in  the  month  Adar  of  the  same  year  he  suffered 
a  like  fate  to  that  which  had  overtaken  his  ally.  Then  the  barbarous 
triumph  took  place  in  Nineveh.  All  the  captured  subjects  of  the  defeated 
king^s,  with  the  great  and  distingubhed  men  at  tneir  head,  were  led 
through  the  broad  streets  of  the  capital,  and  two  of  the  noblest  carried  the 
aevered  heads  of  tiie  rulers  round  their  necks.  Revolt  against  the  supreme 
king,  which  meant  sin  against  Asshur,  the  god  of  the  gods,  when  conducted 
with  much  obstinacy  as  was  displayed  by  these  two  men,  could  not  be 
eeverely  enough  punished. 

If  Eaarhadaon  intended  by  these  sereritiee  to  spread  terror  among  the 
kings  of  the  west  country,  he  attained  his  object.  Although  according  to 
the  wont  of  the  Assyria!!  nTinalists,  the  scribe  places  the  narrative  of  the  war 
in  the  king's  own  mouth,  hi  took  no  personal  part  in  it,  but  remained  (piietly 
at  l^moveh.  Thither  now  came  the  ambassadors  of  some  twelve  kings, 
whom  the  Aa^riana  called  simply  Khatti-kin^s  and  kings  of  the  seacoaat, 
and  with  them  those  of  ten  kinga  who  ruled  in  Cyprus,  to  offer  liim  their 
homage  and  presents. 

When  the  ten  Cypriote  rulers,  whose  names  have  for  the  most  part  a 
Greek  sound,  joined  in  the  homage  of  the  Assyrian,  Phconician;  and  Canaan- 
ite  kings,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  Esarhaddon^s  army,  when  it  pursued  the  flying 
king  to  Cyprus,  had  there  re-establi»hed  the  Assyrian  fble  which  had  n(^ 
heen  exercised  since  the  time  of  Sargon. 

Ail  these  princes  had  to  bring  him  costly  material  for  the  building  of 
his  great  palace  at  Ninereh.  There  is  an  inclination  to  credit  Esarha^on 
with  a  special  preference  for  Babylon,  and  to  assume  that  he  had  made  that 
town  hia  headquarters,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  building  he  erected  is,  however,  not  favourable  to  this  view.  He  cer- 
tainly governed  directly  and  not  merely  by  vassal-kings  that  part  of  his 
Teafan<n  which  Babylon  was  the  capital,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
assumption  that  he  actually  cherished  the  intention  jf  <-atablishing  himself 
.at  Babylon;  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  for  iiim,  as  for  his  fathers, 
until  the  nomination  of  Asaiiurbanapal  as  vassal -king  of  Assyria,  the  centre 
of  the  dominion  was  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  capital  was  lidB  chief  home. 
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Although  Esarhaddon  now  imitated  his  father  in  his  care  for  the  decora- 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  capital,  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  this  so  exoIuaiTdy 
as  his  predecessors.  On  the  contrary  ho  boiusts  of  having  built  the  templM 
of  tlie  town  of  Asshnr  and  Accad,  and  of  having  adorned  them  with  silver 
and  gold.  That  he  did  not  neglect  Accad  or  Babylonia  is  shown  by  the 
work,  which  surpassed  all  other  undertakings,  completed  in  his  reign  and 
for  which  he  gave  orden  in  his  early  yean, — the  xeoonstraetion  of  the 
ruined  capital  itself. 

In  Elam  it  was  with  disappro^nng  eyes  that  men  regarded  this  renovation 
of  Babylon  by  an  Assyrian  kingand  with  it  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Assyrian  role  in  that  territory.  The  king  of  Elam,  Ummanaldaah  11,  time- 
fore  decided  to  attack  Esarhaddon  in  this  part  of  the  OOUnttY.    In  67fi,  the 
sixth  y^ar  of  Esurhaddon's  reign,  he  invaded  Babylon  witn  an  army,  we 
know  not  on  what  pretext,  and  penetrated  as  far      Sippar.    The  misfor* 
tune  was  not,  however,  a  lasting  one.    In  that  very  year  Ummanaldash  died 
in  liis  palace.    Perhaps  there  is  some  connection  between  these  Elanite 
disturbances  and  Esarhad<l  iTs'  campaign  against  the  (to  us)  unknown 
country  of  Ruriza  which  he  conquered  in  Tebct  of  the  year  673.    This  may 
be  said  with  certainty  of  the  measures  which  he  took  against  the  GambulL 
That  warlike  Aramaic-Chaldean  race,  which  had  once  constituted  the 
vanguard  of  Mi  rodach-baladan's  army,  had  then,  at  least,  dwelt  in  a  swampy 
tract  of  country  where  they  lived  "like  fish  in  the  midst  of  the  rivers. 
At  this  time  their  king  was  Belbaslia  (^En-basha?},  tlie  sun  of  Bauanu,  and 
in  his  impiaoticaUe  country  he  bad  been  able  to  preserve  his  independenoe. 
It  was  not  he  and  his  Gambulians  that  Esarhaddon  now  feared,  but  rather 
that  he  might  easily  be  won  over  to  ally  himself  with  his  neighbour  Ehm. 
Belbasha  is  pressed  to  choose  and  Esarhaddon  makes  ready  to  convince  him 
by  the  nnanswerable  argument  of  his  arms.   But  the  Aramiean  does  not 
wait  for  the  struggle.    Knowing  well  that  he  lias  now  no  help  from  Elam 
to  look  to,  he  decicTes  of  his  own  accord  to  attest  his  submission  to  Assyria 
and  sends  the  required  presents.    Thus  Esarhaddon  gains  his  object.  The 
submission  is  accepted,  the  country  spared,  the  capital,  Shapi-Bel,  extraordi- 
narily fortified,  the  command  laid  on  tlie  jirince  to  furnish  it  with  bowmen 
and  to  defentl  it  as  "the  door  whic-h  unlocks  I'^hini."    IIow  well  Esarhaddon 
had  judged  w.us  to  bo  shown  later,  when  his  iieir  had  to  puniah  the  son  and 
successor  of  Bcl-basha  for  his  iiiLngues  with  Elam. 

These  few  facts,  with  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  same  year, 
probably  while  the  court  was  at  Babylon,  the  queen  died,  are  all  that  we 
know  concerning  the  history  of  the  southern  realm  under  the  reign  of  Eau- 
haddon. 

More  is  known  of  the  king's  warlike  expeditions,  or  at  least  those  of  his 
anny,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  himsdf  took  part  in  them  all.    Some  of 

them  are  of  little  importance  to  history,  or  were  directed  against  triUes 
wh(»e  locality  we  can  no  longer  determine.  We  pass  them  over  iu  sUence 
here.  Attention  may,  however,  be  called  to  an  expedition  against  Teushpa, 
the  king  of  the  Kimroirri  or  Cimmerians,  or  more  accurately  i^^fainst  the 

Umman-manda,  who  dwelt  at  a  great  distance,  and  who  were  afterwards  to  be 
the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  to  Asshur  and  Bab3  lon.  The  Cimmerians  are 
also  referred  to  iu  other  records  as  the  enemies  of  Assyria  in  Esarhaddou's 
day.  According  to  these  they  joined  in  a  great  coalition  which  was  formed 
against  Asshur ;  at  its  head  stood  Kashtariti  of  Kar-Kasshi,  a  Median 
prince,  who  evidently  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Elam,  and  Mamitiarsu,  gov* 
ernor  of  the  Medes,  and  to  which  the  Manueans  also  belonged.    At  the 
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outset,  at  least,  they  were  snccessful,  took  several  towns  now  unl^noi^n  in 
(Khartam,  Kiahassii,  and  five  others),  and  so  great  was  the  fear  which  they 
thus  spread  through  Assyria,  that  iu  order  to  propitiate  the  gods,  the  priest 
(rniuht  khaUiS  was  commanded  to  perf onn  Backed  rites  and  o^ebmte  feati- 
vals  in  their  honour  from  3rd  Aim  to  the  15th  Aba^tluit  is,  during  (me 
hundred  days.  The  issue  of  the  stru^le  is  not  given  in  the  Assyrian 
records,  but  it  appears  that  the  Babylonian  chronicle  told  of  the  invasion  of 
Assyria  by  the  Kimmirri  and  of  their  defeat. 

Perhaps  this  gave  Esarhaddon  an  <  pportnnilT'  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Aledes  and  to  condiift  a  war  against  tlieir  country  with  great  persistence. 
He  peiM'lrati  (1  i  ir:l;rr  into  it  than  any  of  liis  forefatliers  —  namely,  to  the 
land  o£  ratusUai  i  a  (^i^utwkhoria?^  which  lay  deep  iu  Median  territory,  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  tixe  Bikni  Mountains,  where  so  much  crystal  was  found. 
There  ruled  Shitir-parna  and  Epama,  two  powerful  princes  whose  names 
appear  to  be  Iranian.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians  and  carried  to 
Assyria  with  a  rich  booty,  consisting  chiefly  of  cattle,  horses,  and  chariots. 
This  visitation  had  the  rnralt  that  other  princes  from  farther  Media,  who 
had  not  hitherto  i  kniMV lodged  the  As^rian  supremacy,  came  of  their  own 
accord  and  tendered  their  submission. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  his  empire,  Esarhaddon  maintained  his  sover- 
eignty in  the  same  fiishion.  Tlie  means  by  which  Assyria  had  made  herself, 
and  remained  during  many  centuries,  the  mistress  of  western  Asia,  was  the 
pursuit  of  a  traditional  policy  whose  princijiles  the  impulsive  Sennacherib 
had  forsaken  in  the  most  deplorable  fashion,  but  which  distinguished  Esar- 
haddon, as  well  as  his  grandfather  Sargon.    By  a  judicious  blending  of 

gracious  forgiveness  on  uie  one  hand  and  severe  punishment  on  the  other, 
e  managed  not  only  to  confirm  Assyrian  sovereignty  in  the  northern  regions 
of  AraMa.  but  also  tn  extend  it.  Faithful  to  the  rule  by  which  those  r^-ho 
h'.v]  siibimlted  of  their  own  accord  must  be  at  once  taken  in  favour,  and 
aduiiited  us  allies,  lie  liuteued  to  the  petition  of  King  Hazael  ^Khazailu)  of 
Kedar  when  the  latter  came  to  Nineyeh  and  requestim  that  the  images  of  the 
^ods  which  had  been  carried  thither,  might  be  given  back.  Esarhaddon  had 
them  restored,  caused  his  name  and  liis  fatnoim  deeds  to  bo  inscribed  on  them, 
and  gave  them  back  to  Hazael.  But  on  lhii>  kind's  death  he  took  care  that 
the  latter^s  son  Ta'iu,  whom  he  raised  to  be  king  m  his  father's  stead,  should 
be  still  more  closely  bound  to  Assyria  and  pay  higher  tribute.  Un  I<  >  i  he 
same  condition  he  restored  to  another  tribe,  together  with  the  gods  of  a\  Im  li 
they  liad  been  previously  despoiled,  a  certain  princess  Tabua  who  had  been 
carried  away  from  their  midst  and  had  grown  up  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Nineveh,  and  thus  reinstated  her  in  her  position.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
he  had  an  object  in  these  tokens  of  favour.  He  wished  by  this  means  to 
smooth  himself  a  path  to  some  Arabian  tribes  beyond,  which  were  still 
independent  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the  frontiers,  and  who  roamed  about 
in  the  land  of  Bazu  and  in  the  motmtains  of  Khaau.  The  mardi  thither  was 
▼ery  difficult,  180  kaMti  iai^tar  (double  hours)  through  an  arid  desert  f  uU 
of  snakes  and  scorpions,  so  that  it  appeared  almost  advisaMe  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat.  If  the  expedition  against  these  remote  tubes  liad  failed,  we 
should  have  learned  nothing  of  it,  at  least  from  Assyrian  sources ;  but  it  was 
BQCcessful.  Six  Arabian  kings  and  two  queens  were  defeated  and  probably 
put  to  death,  and  their  treasures,  gods,  and  subjects  were  then  carried  to 
Assyria :  ho  rnanv  of  the  latter,  at  leastf  that  the  remainder  were  unable  to 
tlefeoii  i  hem  SI  Ives. 

The  glory  of  Bl8arhaddon*s  reign  is  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  for  which  the 
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Arabian  cainpaijsrn,  just  described,  no  doubt  served  as  a  prepamtKjn.  A 
decisive  contest  with  Egypt  was  sooner  or  later  unavoidable,  especially  since 
Tirhaqa  had  just  brott^t  the  divided  kingdom  into  a  certain  unity  and  wm 
evidently  striving  again  to  raise  it  to  the  position  of  a  great  power. 

In  the  year  672  Egypt  took  the  first  step.  As  usual,  the  prize  was  the 
overlordship  of  the  West.  Tirhaqa  managed  to  persuade  Baal,  the  king  of 
Tyre,  to  break  with  Assyria,  and  thiu  thxeatemed  to  draw  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  ooast  into  rebellion.  Pranpt  meaeuree  were  taken,  and  in 
Nisan  of  671  a  powerful  As.syrian  army  marched  westward.  The  immediate 
goal  is  Tyre.  It  is  surrounfled  and  the  wiiter-supply  cut  off.  Without 
waiting  for  the  town  to  iail,  Esarhaddou  uu^v  proceeds  south  and  ludui  at 
Apheky  not  far  from  Samaria,  thence  within  fifteen  daya,  with  a  oertun  can' 
tion  and  perhaps  not  without  encountering  resistance,  he  leads  his  army  to 
Rapikhu  [Ra[)hiEt]  on  the  Egyptian  stream  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  country  and  Canaan.  Unfortunately  the  text  breaks  o^  abruptly 
where  the  narrative  of  the  actual  straggle  with  Egypt  begins.  But  we  kani 
from  other  sources  that  tlie  object  w;us  attained  and  Bgypt  conquered.  On 
the  3rd,  IGth,  and  IHlii  Tamniuz  (June)  three  battles  were  fougnt,  in  which 
the  Assyrians  remained  victorious.  Memphis  was  taken  on  the  12th  of  the 
month,  and  although  Tirhaqa  succeeded  in  fleeijig  to  his  ow^  laud  of 
Ethiopia,  his  son  and  his  brother's  sons  were  taken  prisoners. 

Esarhaddon  was  now  actually  king  over  Egypt,  and  here  again  shows 
himself  to  ho  a  prudent  ruler.  He  was  content  with  the  title  of  digfnity  of 
"King  ot  the  Kings  of  Egypt" — that  is,  witli  the  overlordship  of  the  coon- 
tiy.  Had  he  inoorpyrated  it  into  Assyria,  he  would  have  weakened  rather 
tiian  strengthened  his  empire.  His  sole  aim  was  to  keep  it  disunited  and  con- 
sequently weak,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Ethiopian  to  put  an  end  to  the 
latter's  dangerous  intrigues  in  the  west.  Therefore  he  did  not  pnt  in  his 
own  generals,  courtiers,  or  governors,  but  sought  to  bind  the  provincial 
princes  to  him  by  granting  them  a  certain  measure  of  independence*  The 
sole  danger  for  him  lay  in  a  united  Egypt  under  the  warlike  king  on  whose 
assistance  the  ever  restless  InTtq-j^  of  Phoenicia,  Philiatia,  and  Canaan  might 
reckon ;  and  he  therefore  contented  himself  with  obtaining  from  the 
provincial  princes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Assyria.  Only  the  suprrataOT  of 
Asshur  must  be  distinctly  apparent,  so  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  norahem 
capital,  Sais,  was  altered  to  the  Assyrian  one  of  Kar-bel-matati  (fortress  of 
the  lord  of  the  lan(N).  ;ind  that  of  Neku's  son  into  Nabu  shezib-anni  (Nabu 
preserved  mel).  jVfUu  this  Esarhaddon  went  back  to  Assyria,  and  on  ids 
homeward  march  he  gave  orders  to  carve  his  TKjtl  image  and  the  aoeonnt  of 
his  conquest  of  Egypt  on  the  rodbs  b^r  the  Dog  River  (Nahr-el-Kelb)  al 
Beirut,  whore,  besides  inscriptions  and  images  or  various  Egyptian  kingi, 
some  of  his  forefathers  had  caused  theirs  also  to  be  cut. 

-  The  conquest  of  Egypt  is  the  last  great  undertaking  of  Es^haddon*s 
leign,  which  was  to  last  only  two  or  three  years  longer.  In  the  year  670  he 
was  occupied  with  Assyrian  affairs,  all  details  of  which  are,  however,  wanting. 
But  by  the  foUowintjf  year  it  had  become  manifest  that  conditions  in  Egypt 
were  not  perraauently  settled.  It  was  evident  that  a  new  expedition  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  was  imperative.  Esarhaddon  assembled  his  forces  and 
proposed  to  head  his  troops  himself,  to  assert  upholding  the  Assyrian  domn 
nation  in  Egypt.  Yet  first  —  perhaps  because  he  rilready  harl  a  presentiment 
of  his  approaching  end,  or  because  he  did  not  trust  the  aspect  of  internal 
affairs  —  he  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Asshurbanapal,  as  oo-ruler  in  Assyria ; 
if  we  are  not  to  assume^  what  is  also  poasibk^  thi^  this  was  done  bef on  the 
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campai<;n  of  tlio  year  671.  The  expt  ilitinn  came  to  nothing.  On  the  10th 
of  the  moutli  Arakhsamuu  (^Marshebliwuit,  about  October},  of  the  year  068, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reigiit  the  king  died,  either  in  Egypt  or,  as  it  is 
probable,  before  be  reached  it. 

As  the  great  king  of  a  mighty  empire  Esarhaddon  indeed  stands  very 
hiffh;  for  although  he  wa^  not  more  soft  hearted,  or,  indeed,  where  insub- 
ortuoation  had  to  be  punished,  less  hareh  than  his  predecessor,  yet  he  did  not 
act  in  obedience  to  ungoverned  passion,  hut  with  deliberation,  and  this  fore- 
sighted  policy  allowed  him  always  to  chooso  tlio  golden  mean  between 
needless  severity  and  dangerous  indulgence.  In  a  few  years  he  strengthened 
the  foundations  of  the  Ab.syrian  rule,  and  considerably  extended  it ;  he 
ereeted  magnificent  bnildings,  and  made  desolated  Babylon  rise  again  from 
her  rubbish-heaps.  By  raising  his  son,  Asshurbanapal,  to  the  throne  during 
his  own  life-time,  he  mnde  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  crown  such 
as  that  with  which  his  own  reign  had  begun  an  impossibility,  while  by  his 
wise  and  firm  government  he  had  laid  the  foundations  for  his  son's  long, 
and,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  brilliant  and  glorious  reign.  Sennacherib 
had  little  in  common  with  his  gnat  lather;  Esarhaddon  was  worthy  to  be 
the  grandson,  of  Sargon. 

asshukbanapal's  early  yeaes  (668-652  B.C.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  Esarhaddoii  made  his  son  Asshurbanapal 
vassal-king  of  Assyria  during  his  own  iile-time.  With  festive  display 
the  young  prince  entered  the  royal  palace  which  his  grandfather  beu- 
nacherib  had  built,  where  his  fatlier  Esarhaddon  was  bom,  and  grown  to 
manhood  and  had  since  held  his  court,  and  where  he  himself,  as  a  friend  of 
learning  and  science,  now  began  to  collect  that  extensive  library  which,  after 
centuries  had  passed,  was  to  make  his  deeds  and  the  traditions  of  his  nation 
known  to  the  learning  of  the  West.  There  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and 
his  brothers,  of  the  princes,  captains,  and  great  men  of  Assyria,  he  received 
the  oath  of  fealty  from  the  dependent  kings  and  oourtiers,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  gods  and  binding  themselves  to  obedience  to  his  conniuaids,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  aucieut  laws  and  iiistitutions.  It  was  an  important 
step  on  the  part  of  the  old  king*  He  did  not  indeed  resign  the  government 
of  Assyria.  He  remained  king  over  this  part  of  his  kingdom  as  well  as  of 
the  others,  and  the  dignity  to  which  he  raised  his  son  was  only  the  petty  or 
vassal-kingship,  a  filial  government  under  his  own  still  existing  supremacy, 
iriulst  he  was  himself  apart  from  this  primarily  king  of  Babylon,  Sumer, 
and  Aocad,  as  well  as  long  of  the  kings  of  the  Egyptian  countries.  But  for 
this  very  reason  the  appointment  nf  the  crown-prince  as  vassal4:ing  of 
Assyria,  in  reality  implied  the  transformation  of  that  country,  liiiherto 
the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  wliose  capital  had  been  the  seat  of  the  central 
0-ovemmmit,  into  a  ungdom  occupying  merely  a  secondary  position,  whilst 
Babylon  becMtme  the  seat  of  the  chief  rule  and  assumed  the  first  place.  It 
had  become  manifest  that  the  true  centre  of  the  empire  had  shifted  to  Baby* 
Ion,  and  that  the  latter  now  possessed  more  vital  energy  than  Assyria. 

Esarhaddon's  death  had  opened  up  to  the  Etiiiopian  the  prospect  of  a 
reoonquest  of  his  lost  territory.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Tirhaqa  would 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  so  favourable  to  him,  and  soon,  no  doubt 
as  early  as  the  year  668,  there  came  a  messenger  to  Ninev^^li  with  the 
announcement  that  tiie  kins  of  Cusii  had  marched  into  Egypt  and  not  only 
orernm  the  whole  south  of  the  ooontry,  bat  had  even  nuMid  a  triumphant 
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entry  into  Memphis^  the  town  which  Esarhaddon  had  inchir^cd  in  Assyria. 
The  governors  whom  the  last  Assyrian  king  had  set  up  had  not  indeed  gone 
oyer  to  the  enemy,  but  neither  had  they  Teiitnred  to  xeaist  him.  On  hii 
advance  they  had  deserted  their  chief  towns  and  retired  with  their  aimed 
forces  to  the  desert.  Asshurbanapal  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  event, 
for  it  eudaugered  the  peace  of  the  coast  districts  along  the  Mediterranean. 
He  did  not  himself  take  the  field,  but  he  immediately  sent  a  considerable 
force  into  the  west  under  the  leadership  of  the  Tartan  and  other  captains. 
The  latter  proceeded  to  Ecrypt  hy  those  forced  marches  for  wliich  the  Assyr- 
ian army  was  distiiij^uislied,  and  liasteneH  to  tl^^  ns^sistanco  of  the  governors 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  Tirhaqa.  At  Karbauit,  or  Karbaua,  a  town  which 
lay  west  of  the  Oanopio  braneh  of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth,  the  armies  joined 
battle.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  was  so  oomidete  that  Tirhaqa  tboughl 
it  advisable  to  evacuate  Memplns  without  giving  himself  time  to  broak  up 
his  camp.  This  and  all  the  Ethiopians'  armed  river-boats  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians.  Tirhaqa  withdrew  to  Thebes  and  entrenched  himself 
there. 

Asshurbanapal,  wlio  liad  been  informed  of  these  successes  of  his  army, 
decided  to  attack  the  enemy  in  Thebes.  But  as  thn  Tartan's  army  had  also 
greatly  suffered,  he  ordered  the  Rabshakeh,  who  apparently  commanded  the 
garrisons  of  the  West,  to  collect  a  new  army  from  me  soldiers  and  anxiliaries 
under  his  command  belonging  to  all  governors  and  vassal-kings  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  Impressed  by  the  defeat  which  Tirhaqa  had  sustained,  the 
twenty-two  kings  of  tlie  seacoast,  the  plain,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus 
hastened  to  obey  this  command,  and  not  only  to  furnish  soldiers,  but  also  on 
demand  of  the  snpreme  king  to  supply  ships  for  the  purpose  of  blockading 
the  coast  and  prevent  possible  attempts  at  risings  on  the  part  of  the  mari- 
time states  on  the  buiks  of  the  IMrditcrranean,  and  perhaps  also  for  sailing 
up  the  Nile.  Tins  army  pushed  on  to  join  that  of  the  Tartan  and  the  troops 
of  the  loyal  Egyptian  vassals,  and  the  united  forces  then  nmrdied  againsk 
Thebes,  which  was  reached  a  month  and  ton  days  later. 

Meanwhile  Tirhnfjii  had  abandoned  the  town  itself  while  it  was  still  time, 
and  had  entrenched  himbolf  on  tiie  other  bank  of  the  river  in  the  ci^  of  the 
tombs.  Besides  this,  he  had  persuaded  three  of  the  principal  vassal-kings  to 
desert  from  the  Assyrian  and  go  Over  to  his  side.  These  were  Sharludari, 
prince  id'  Pelusium  (Si'mi),  Pakruru,  ruler  of  Pisept  in  Egyptian  Arabia, 
and  no  less  a  person  than  Nt^ku  himself,  the  king  whom  Esarhaddon  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  all.  They  even  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiauve, 
because  they  preferred  to  have  a  ruler  of  kindred  raee  as  overlord,  rather 
than  obey  a  foreigner.  So  they  offered  tO  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
Ethiopian,  by  which  his  supremiu  v  was  recorfriised,  and  they  undertook  the 
defence  of  Lower  Egypt.  Had  their  design  succeeded,  the  Assyrian  army 
would  also  have  had  a  hostile  power  in  its  rear  and  have  seen  its  retreat  cut 
off.  But  fortunately  for  the  Assyrians  the  conspiracy  was  discovered. 
Their  messengers  were  seized,  the  letters  intercepted,  and  their  ennning 
plans  thus  cunningly  frustrated. 

But  first  Asshurbanapal  had  followed  the  example  of  his  father  and  par- 
doned Neku.  After  he  had  exacted  from  him  an  oatib  of  lealty  to  Anhnr, 
and  laid  him  under  heavier  burdens  than  before,  he  again  put  upon  him  the 
royal  purple  and  furnished  him  with  the  symbols  of  his  office  :  golden  rings 
on  hands  and  feet,  a  carved  sword  in  a  golden  sheath,  horses,  and  chariots; 
and  so  he  sent  him  back  to  Egypt,  that  he  might  rule  it  as  chief  of 
the  other  vassals  in  As8hur*s  name.   He  himself  was  again  invested  wi^ 
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Kar-bel-matatif  —  that  is,  Sals,  —  and  hia  son,  Nabu-shezib-anni,  received  the 
principality  of  Athribis  in  Lower  Egypt,  to  which  also  a  significant  Assyrian 
nanie,  Limir-shakku-Asshur  (let  the  ^^overnor  of  Asshur  beware)  waa  given. 
The  other  kings  also  renewed  their  aUianoe  vith  Assyria.  But  Anhurbuiapal 
''id  not  omit  to  strengthen  the  garrisons,  and  to  give  those  whom  he  had  par- 
doned Assyrian  oflBcers  intended  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  them. 

For  a  time  Egypt  enjoyed  peace  under  Neku's  sway  and  Assyria's  lord- 
slnp.  But  after  the  death  of  Itrhaqa,  Tamut-Amen,  too,  began  to,  think  of 
a  reconquest  of  Egypt.  He  set  out  with  his  army,  and  like  the  former 
Ethiopian  king,  is  hailed  with  delicrlit  in  Elephantine  and  Thebes  as  a 
deliverer;  then  after  he  has  fortified  the  southern  capital,  he  continues  his 
march  to  Memphis,  where  he  lirst  encounters  resistance.  But  tlie  rebels,  as 
the  king  ealla  tiiem — these  were  of  eonnie  the  Assyrian  garrison  with  the 
troops  of  Neku  who  ruled  over  Memphis  and  Sals  —  were  so  thoroughly 
beaten  in  a  desperate  sally,  that  they  evacuated  Memphis  and  retired  to  the 
strongholds  of  the  Delta.  Some  princes  headed  by  that  Pa-Kerer  (Pakruru) 
of  Pisept,  who  had  always  borne  the  Assyiian  yolce  with  reluctance,  came  to 
offer  weir  sabmission,  which  was  graciously  acoepted.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  an  Assyrian  army  undertook  a  campaign  against  Egypt. 

While  Asshurbanapal  had  restored  his  nnpi-emaey  in  Egypt  for  a  certain 
time,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  was  unsliakeu  m  the  northern  provinces  of 
tiie  West.  The  most  important  event  mentioned  by  the  Assyrian  record  of 
these  days  (evidently  about  664)  is  the  accession  of  Lydia.  Asshurbana- 
pal relates  that  the  Lydian  king,  prompted  by  a  dream  which  revealed  to 
bim  the  magnanimity  of  Asshur,  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Nineveh  to  request 
the  aUianoe  and  protection  of  tiie  great  ruler*  For  the  didty  had  said  to 
bim  that  by  the  renown  of  this  name  he  should  overoome  his  enemies.  He 
did  in  fact  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  Cimmerians  were  beaten  by  him.  It 
may  he  assumed,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  flyq-es  rereivod  other  Itelp 
from  the  Assyiiaiis  besides  the  recognition  tlieir  aiiv.  iiowevcr  that 
maybe,  he  conquered,  and»  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  war,  sent  two 
Cimmerian  rebels  with  a  great  present  to  Nineveh.  There  they  were  no 
little  flattered  at  this  homage,  but  also  no  little  embarrassed  to  make  them- 
selves understood  by  the  new-comers,  or  to  understand  them ;  for  even  at  a 
oourt  where,  as  tiie  Aseryrian  writer  says,  the  languages  of  Esst  and 
ivere  met  together,  there  was  no  one  acquainted  wiui  the  speech  of  these 

barbarians. 

Probably  for  the  same  reiison  as  Gyges,  Mukallu  of  Tabal,  his  eastern 
neighbour,  and  Yakinlu  of  Arvad,  with  perhaps  also  Sandasharnie,  of  Cilicia, 
plaoed  themselyes  under  the  protecting  wing  of  Assyria.  Knowing  the  tastes 
of  the  great  ruler  of  nations,  each  of  them  sent  him  a  daughter  for  his 
harem,  with  a  rich  present,  and  it  appears  that  this  was  the  custom.  Some 
even,  that  they  might  exhibit  the  more  zeal,  sent  him,  besides  their  own 
daughters,  those  of  their  brothers  and  other  relatives. 

in  the  east,  too,  Asshurbanapal  manifested  the  stiU  uulu  oken  superiority 
of  his^  arms.  There,  .shortly  after  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paigns, he  had  already  chastised  a  mountain  people  whose  raids  had  rrrcatly 
distressed  the  .inhabitants  of  Yamudbal  [E-mutbal],  on  the  borders  oi  Eiam, 
•o  that  the  chiefs  of  the  town  of  Dur-uu  had  made  complaints  concerning 
fliem.  He  had  sent  a  force  which  subdued  the  tribe,  brought  the  chieftain 
Tandai  alive  to  Assyria  and  carried  off  a  preat  nundjcr  of  cai)tives.  The 
king  had  them  taken  to  Egypt  and  in  their  place  peopled  the  wasted  country 
with  prisoners  of  war  from  other  regions. 
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Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  campaign  against  Man.  The  cause  ia 
not  stated,  but  may  well  have  been  that  the  kras  of  Man,  Akhsheri,  declared 
himself  independent,  or  had  ahown  an  evident  diapoaitioii  to  attack  Aamriia. 
If  this  were  so,  he  had  been  over-hasty  in  his  proceedings.  However  little 
of  the  warrior  there  may  have  been  in  Asshurbanapal's  nature,  the  Assyrian 
army,  in  the  early  neriods  of  liis  reign  at  least,  was  yet  too  fearless  and  iis 
oommandera  too  Tuiant  for  any  man  to  be  able  to  defy  tiia  powerful  moii- 
archy.  Akhsheri  attempted  a  night  surprise  of  the  troope  sent  againat  him, 
before  they  had  even  crossed  his  frontiers  ;  but  in  this  he  was  not  successful. 
The  Mannoans  were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  for  a  distance  of  six 
leagues  round  their  dead  covered  the  battle-field.  Nothing  retarded  the 
▼ictorions  amy  fiom  entering  BCan,  where  it  hud  waste  eight  great  towns 
whose  position  is  unknown  to  us,  as  weU  as  a  crowd  of  small  places,  and  so 
reached  the  domain  of  the  capital,  Izirtu.  It  was  surrounded,  together  with 
the  towns  of  Urbija  and  Armijate,  and  after  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  the 
bst  extremity,  had  surrendered,  they  were  led  away  and  thdv  whole  territory 
conquered  and  laid  waste. 

But  the  object  wns  attanin  L  Tlie  frightful  misery  of  the  war  which  had 
visited  that  unhappy  couali  \-  had  f  inlfit  tered  the  population  against  the  man 
to  whom  they  ascribed  its  guxlL,  uameiy,  their  old  king,  Akhsheri.  in  any 
case,  he  had  ahown  his  inoapacitv  to  detend  his  ooantry.  With  all  his  broth- 
ers and  his  father  and  family,  ho  was  pQt  to  death,  and  so  great  was  the 
nation's  fury  that  they  would  not  even  concede  him  an  honourable  tomb,  but 
threw  the  corpse  on  to  the  streets  of  his  dtj*  Uis  son  Ualli,  himself  already 
a  middle«agea  man,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  he  hastened  to  acknow- 
ledge Assyria's  supreme  authority.  He  sent  his  young  son  to  Nineveh,  to 
kiss  the  monarch's  feet,  and  did  not  neglect  to  send  his  daughter  also,  to 
add  to  Asshurhanaiial'H  crowd  of  women.  His  BubmiRsion  was  of  course 
accepted,  but  liis  annual  tribute  was  raised  by  some  tkutv  horses.  Other 
attempts  at  rebellion  in  the  nortii-east  were  soon  soppresaedL 

But  whilst  these  disturbaooes  in  the  north-east  were  suppressed  without 
much  difficulty,  in  the  south-ea.st  signs  soon  appeared  which  gave  warning 
of  that  great  storm  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  be  raised,  there  and  to 
threaten  the  empire  with  destruction.  The  Hirone  of  Elam  was  still  ooen- 
pied  by  Urtal  i,  who  had  always  preserved  a  friendship  with  E^rhaddon, 
and  had  received  from  him  repeated  tokens  of  qood  ^vill.  Aj<shurbanapal 
had  followed  up  this  policy  of  his  father  and  treated  I'rtaki  as  an  ally,  and 
when  Eiaui  was  sufferini'  from  a  severe  famine  after  a  prolonged  drought  he 
had  not  even  refrained  from  extending^  a  helping  hand.  He  sent  ptaln  into 
the  afllicted  country,  and  not  only  permitted  thoae  of  Urtaki's  subjects  who 
fled  to  his  country  to  settle  there,  but  also  allowed  them  to  return  to  their 
native  land,  unhindered,  when  the  rains  had  again  apjpeared  and  a  suiiicient 
harvest  secured.  If  in  this  he  was  prompted  by  motives  of  policy  it  was  at 
least  an  intclli^^ent  and  peaceable  one.  In  a  ]^>r(>i  lamation  to  the  Elamite 
tribe  of  the  U;ush,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sea  Lands,  he  could  appeal  with  troth 
to  these  tokens  o£  nei<^hbourliness.  But  they  did  not  prevent  Urtaki  from 
taking  anus  against  him  and  invading  Babylonia. 

It  seems  that  Asshurbanapal  coiud  scarcely  beliere  tiie  news  wbion  ne 
received.  Instead  of  hurrying  to  the  spot  to  av»t  tho  dan^,  as  bad  been 
the  custom  of  his  warlike  father,  he  sent  a  messeno^er  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  affairs  and  to  repoit  to  him  upon  it.  The  latter  returned  with  the 
tidings  that  the  Ekmites  had  poured  themselves  over  Accad  like  a  swarm  of 
iocusts,  and  had  even  set  up  a  fortified  camp  in  sight  of  the  dly  of  Bdbjloiu 
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He  now  hastily  collected  an  anny  which  drove  the  invaders  from  Asem^  and 
even  inflicted  a  defeat  on  them  on  the  frontier.  It  is  with  a  certain  nnction 
that  the  Assyrian  scribe  recounts  the  melancholy  fate  which  soon  after 
overtook  all  those  enemies  of  his  king.  In  the  year  whi(^  followed  these 
events  they  all  died :  Bel-baslia,  as  it  seems,  from  a  puisunuus  bite  ;  Na- 
bu-shum-eresh  in  a  flood  ;  Urtaki  and  his  generals,  in  their  despair,  by  their 
own  hands  in  each  other's  presence.    Wliether  the  narrator  learned  this  on 

food  authority  or  had  ouiy  heard  it  from  rumour,  can  scarcely  be  determined; 
at  that  in  teslitj  they  all  died  soon  after  is  certain ;  for  in  the  snbseqiiont 
WKt  witii  EImii,  sons  or  successors  are  found  in  tiieir  places. 

The  crown  of  Elam  fell  to  Teumman,  brother  of  the  two  previous  kings, 
who  was  *4ike  a  devil,"  says  our  Assyrian  informant.  That  he  was  a  tyrant 
"who  would  shrink  h^m  no  means  of  preserving  his  power,  was  also  the  con- 
viction of  the  relatives  of  Ummanaldash  and  Urtalu,  the  last  two  kings  of 
Elara.  The  one  had  left  two  sons,  Kudurru  and  Paru,  the  other  three,  Um- 
manigash,  Ummanappa,  and  Tammaritu.  Well  aware  that  their  unele  was 
determined  to  remove  them  from  his  path,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  in 
<nder  to  seomo  the  snoeesrion  to  his  own  son,  they  abandoned  their  country 
^th  a  great  following,  among  which  were  included  sixty  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  a  bodyguard  of  bowmen^  and  sought  shelter  and  protection 
with  Asshurbanapal. 

Naturally  Teumman  could  not  let  this  pass  unnoticed.  He  therefore 
hastened  to  despatch  two  ambassadors  to  Nineveh,  Umbadara,  an  EUandte, 
and  a  Chaldean,  Nabu-dammik,  and  to  demand  through  them  the  surrender 
of  the  fugitives.  But  Asshurbanapal,  encouraged  by  favourable  omens, 
dreams  of  his  seers,  and  oracles  of  the  gods ;  in  other  words,  incited  by  his 
priesthood  to  whose  guidauM  he  always  subndtted  in  pious  seal,  steadrastly 
zi^sed  to  comply  with  Teumman*8  demand  and  assembled  an  army.  In  the 
month  of  Ulul  it  was  ready  to  march.  He  did  not  himself  take  the  field,  for 
in  fact  his  army,  led  by  one  of  his  generals,  had  merely  to  support  the  Eiam- 
ite  force  of  Ummanigash,  his  brothers  and  cousins.  Ummanigash  himself 
WS8  generalissimo,  if  only  in  name.  The  Assyrian  general  was  empowered 
to  set  Ummanigash  on  the  throne  of  Elam  in  the  name  of  the  Assyrian 
supreme  king,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

Teumman  was  also  in  the  held  with  an  army.  But  when  he  learned  that 
the  txooM  of  his  rival  and  of  the  Assyrians  had  already  marched  into  the 
towns  ot  Dur-ilu,  irhich  lay  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  his  country,  and 
several  times  therefore  hafl  bp^n  the  srene  of  a  struggle  between  the  two 
powers,  he  turned  back,  abandoning  the  western  provinces  of  his  kingdom, 
and  entrenched  himself  in  his  capital,  Shushan  [Susa],  which  lay  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ulai  [modem  Karon].  Meanwhile  the  allied  As- 
syrians and  Elamites  entered  the  royal  city  of  Mataktu,  wliicli  lay  to  the 
west  of  that  river,  and  there  Ummanigash  is  crowned  king.  Teumman,  indeed, 
makes  one  more  effort;  owmg  to  the  damage  which  the  text  had  under- 
gone it  is  not  exactly  shown  of  what  kind,  but  from  the  context  it  is  plain 
that  he  sent  out  an  army  in  vain  to  hinder  the  advance  of  his  enemies. 
The  latter,  once' more  encouraged  by  a  dream,  cross  the  river  after  Teumman's 
troops  have  suffered  a  defeat  at  Tul-Liz,  and  now  attack  Shushan  itself. 
There  the  decisive  battle  takes  place.  It  ends  with  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Elamites:  a  great  massacre  begins,  the  river  is  filled  with  corpses, 
and  innumerable  women  wander  about  the  neighbourhood  lamenting. 
Many  distinguished  and  a  large  nnml)er  of  lesser  prisoners  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians.   Ail  seek  saiety  in  dight.    One  of  Teumman  s  sons^ 
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who  had  advised  him  against  the  war  and  had  foretold  the  issue,  rends  his 
clothes  in  his  despair.  The  eldest  son,  Tammaritu,  follows  his  father  in  his 
flight  to  the  forest,  and  when  the  king's  ehariot  brralcs  down  there,  they  ue 
overtaken  and  both  slain.    The  king's  head  is  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Assjrria, 

where  it  was  set  up  on  the  ^rent  cfnle  of  Xiueveh,  an  eloquent  witness  to  the 
nation  of  the  might  of  Assiiur  and  Ishtar.  His  son-in-law,  Urtaki,  himself 
begged  an  A^3iTian  to  cut  off  his  head  and  send  it  as  good  tidings  to  Asshnr* 
banapal.  Yet  others  of  the  great  in< n  oi  the  kingdom  come  of  their  own 
accord  and  make  thuir  submission.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  province  of 
Khidali  behead  their  own  princf,  Islitarnandi,  and  one  of  tfiem  himself 


third  brother  of  Ummanigash,  entrusts  the  government  of  this  principality 
to  the  Assyrian  generals,  and  Ummanigash  himself  now  makes  his  entry  into 
Shushan,  and  is  there  crowned  as  n  vassal  of  Assyria.  As  pledge  of  his 
loyalty  he  delivers  a  grandson  of  Marduk-bul-iddin,  better  known  by  the 
Hebrew  appeUation  A^rodoch-'baladan,  probably  the  author  of  the  whole 
resistance  to  the  Assyrian  king,  to  the  latter's  representatives. 

But  the  ^"ar  was  not  ended  with  the  punishment  of  Elaro.  Dunanu,  the 
son  of  Bel-basliu,  prince  of  Gambul,  was  now  to  be  taught  what  it  was  to 
side  with  the  enemy.  The  army,  on  its  return  from  Elam,  breaks  into  his 
territory,  conquers  the  capital  Sliapi-Bel,  carries  away  from  it  all  who  have 
not  fallen  by  the  sword,  lays  the  whole  i)hice  waste,  and  flings  the  ruins  into 
the  waters  of  the  stream  which  flows  around  it;  whereupon  a  nTotloy  crew 
of  human  beings  are  riUced  together  and  brought  there  to  re-pcople  the 
desohhte  country. 

Moreover,  a  grim  revenge  was  inflicted  on  ail  enemies,  and,  when  they 
were  dead,  oven  on  tlieir  corpses.  At  the  triujiiphal  entry  of  the  anuy 
into  Nineveh,  Dunanu  was  compelled  to  carry  the  head  of  his  allj, Teumman, 
round  his  neck.  When  Teumman*s  ambassadors,  who  had  remained  in  Nine* 
veh,  saw  this,  one  of  them  tore  out  his  beard  in  his  despair,  and  the  other 
plunged  a  dagger  into  his  own  heart.  Dunanu  was  placed  on  the  rack  in 
Arbela  and  died  in  tortures.  All  his  brothers,  including  bamgunu,  as  weU  as 
Merodach-baladan's  grandson  and  his  brothers,  were  tSeo  put  to  death ;  the 
chiefs  of  the  Gambtui  were  even  flayed,  after  they  had  had  their  toDgoes 
torn  out  as  blasphemers  of  the  high  g<  Is,  rifter  whit  h  all  corpses  were  cut 
in  pieces,  and  were  then  sent  all  over  tlie  empire,  in  token  of  the  overlord- 
ship  of  Assyria.  With  a  retinement  of  cruelty  Asshurbanapal  even  caused 
the  corpse  of  bis  old  opponent,  the  Tigenna  Nabu-shum-eresh,  which  he  had 
had  brought  to  Assyria  from  Ganibul  for  the  purpose,  to  be  disfigured  in 
the  n-reat  gate  of  Nineveli  by  the  latter's  o%vn  sons.  Even  before  all  this 
was  brought  tu  a  conclusion,  Sarduris  III  of  Urartu,  perhaps  because  he  was 
already  threatened  by  the  Iranian  enemies,  who  were  soon  to  pnt  an  end 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Van,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  help  of  his  power- 
ful neighbour,  despatched  an  anibiussaclor  to  the  latter.  Asshurbanapal  did 
not  omit  tQ  make  use  of  the  occasion  to  bring  Teumman's  ambassadors  before 
the  new-oomers,  in  order  to  inspire  the  former  with  a  consoiousnesa  of  his 
greatness,  and  to  give  the  latter  a  warning  example  in  case  fh^  soveieign 
also  should  prove  -unfaithful. 

Thus  the  greatest  danger  that  had  hitherto  threatened  tixe  empire  seemed 
permanently  averted,  and  if  ever  a  pitiless  revenge  was  qualified  to  deprive 
the  conquered  nations  of  the  desire  to  fight  for  their  independence,  this  most 
certainly  have  be-  n  the  rase  after  such  a  sanguinary  judgment.  But  it  was 
soon  to  be  manifested  that  it  had  availed  notlung.    Assyria  had  only 
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succeeded  in  making  herself  more  detested  than  before,  and  had  only  stirred  up 
princes  and  peoples  alike  to  resist  everj'tliing  rather  than  any  longer  endure 
the  yoke  of  the  hangmui  of  Asia. 


TEH  BBOTHKBS*  WAB  (662-648  B.0.> 


About  the  year  652  a  formidable  war  broke 
out  against  Assyria.  It  had,  perhaps,  long 
been  seoretly  preparing  before  Asshurbanapal 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him.  Ue  believed  d^at  his  conciliatory 
policy  had  seonred  the  permanent  attachment 
of  the  Babylonians.  He  had  invested  his 
brother,  Shamash-shum-ukin,  with  the  royal 
dicrnity,  raised  hira  to  be  lord  of  all  Sumer 
aud  Accad,  and  had  placed  an  army  of  foot- 
soldiers,  horses,  and  chariots  at  his  disposaL 
Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  plains,  and 
fatBi9  who  had  left  tlie  country  during  the 

a'od  of  anarchy,  or  liad  been  carried  o£F,  he 
permitted  to  return.  As  for  the  Babylo- 
nians who  had  settled  in  Assyria,  he  did  not 
merely  place  them  on  a  level  with  his  own  im- 
meditite  sulijects,  but  treated  tlicm  with  espe- 
cial distinction,  continued  the  privileges  which 
Esarfaaddon  had  granted  tiiem,  and  raised 
them  to  important  c^oes,  and  they  even  moved 
about  his  royal  court  unmolested,  clad  in  mag- 
nihcent  garments  with  golden  ornaments.  They 
still  continued  to  protest  their  submission  to 
the  Assyrian  domination,  yet  all  the  time 
they  were  conspiring  with  Shamashndram-nkin 
against  the  king. 

The  first  intimation  of  this  conspiracy  came 
to  the  king  from  Kudur,  the  governor  of  Erech.  This  fiutibf nl  servant  had 
received  mm  Sin-tabni-usur,  tlic  governor  of  Ur,  information  to  tiie  effect 
that  envoys  from  the  king  of  Babylon  had  been  there  and  that  some  of  the 
people  had  already  risen.  iSin-tabni-usur  had  no  mind  to  give  ear  to  the 
proposals  from  Babylon,  and  had  c(msequently  requested  reinforcements. 
&iidiir  sent  him  five  hundred  men,  who,  at  his  request,  were  after\\  ards 
increased  by  troops  belonging  to  the  governor  of  Arpakha  and  Amida. 
But  it  seems  that  Sin-tabni-usur  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  until  these 
supports  came  up,  and  even  before  their  arrival  found  himself  constrained  to 
go  over  to  the  party  of  tlie  rebels. 

Asshurbanapal  was  soon  to  learn  with  horror  that  the  movement,  the 
soul  of  wliich  was  his  disloyal  brother,  had  si)read  with  great  swiftness,  and 
that  Kudur's  anxiety  was  not  without  foundation.  Shamash-shum-ukin 
sent  messengers  in  all  directions,  and  they  did  not  work  in  vain.  All 
Accad  and  Chaldea,  all  the  Aramnans  of  Babylonia,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sea  Lands  joined  with  him.  His  chief  ally  in  this  district  was  :  Nabu- 
bel-shume,  grandson  of  Merodach-baladan,  that  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
Assyria,  who  was  now  king  of  Chaldea;  Mannuki-Babili,  prince  of  Bit- 
Dauniti;  Ea-shnm-basha,  prince  of  Bit-Amnkkani,  and  Nailan  of  Fnqodiu 
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Ummanigash,  kiiig  of  EUuu,  who  owed  his  throne  to  Aashurbana^,  was  ak) 
gained  over  by  SnamMh-«l»im«nkin.   Aasharbanapal  bad  fancied  that  he 

might  venture  to  impose  on  the  Elamite,  who  owed  him  so  much,  conditions 
which  the  latter  could  certainly  onlv  fulfil  with  great  difficulty.  He  had 
demanded  the  reatoration  of  the  goddess  Nana  of  Erech,  which  had  been  in 
the  posseasion  of  Elam  for  centuries,  and  iHioee  wor^p  had  become  w 
popidar  that  the  kings  still  sent  their  gifts  to  the  goddess  of  Brech.  Um* 
manigash  could  nut  comply  with  this  demand  without  exciting  universal 
discontent  in  his  kiugdum,  and,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  this,  was  all 
the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  Babylonian  prince.  Thev 
were  supported  by  a  rich  gift,  for  whicli  the  temple  treasures  of  Bel-Marduk 
in  Babylon,  of  Nabu  in  Borsippa,  and  of  Nergal  in  Kutha  had  been  plundered. 
Ummaniq'sish  immediatelv  sent  auxiliaries  to  Chaldea.  The  Guti  nomads 
on  the  Assyrio-Babyiunian  iionlier,  the  kings  of  the  West,  with  Baal  of 
Tyre  at  their  head,  and  the  king  of  Melukhkha,  by  whom  Paamthek  ia  heie 
donbtleM  meant;  these,  too,  Shamash-shimi-ukin  found  prepared  to  join 
him  in  a  rising  against  Assvria.  The  secession  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  had  previously  concluded  au  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  king,  probaUj 
also  belongs  to  this  time,  and  it  ia  certain  that  -various  Egyptian  soinkhaalM 
tfded  with  Babylon.  Only  the  peoples  of  the  north-east  and  nczth  of  the 
empire  appear  to  liave  taken  no  part  in  the  movement.  They  were  held 
in  check  by  the  energetic  governors  of  Amida  and  Arpakha,  the  last  of 
whom  even  prevented  the  north  of  Elam  from  viAiug  against  the  supreme 
king. 

There  was  need  of  energy  and  wisdom  to  !?xor(  iso  the  storm,  which  was 
approaching  from  so  many  sides  at  once,    Assluii  with  whom  religion 

occupied  so  prommeut  a  place,  of  course  turned  lirsl  to  his  goda.  But  he  did 
not  negleot  active  measures.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  or  probalue  that  he  himaell 
took  up  arms.  When  Tammarita  came  to  him  in  the  year  650,  he  was  at 
Nineven.  But  in  the  preceding  years  lie  had  sent  out  various  armies  to  attack 
the  allies  at  different  points.  As  soon  as  the  news  from  Babylon  reached 
him,  he  issued  a  proclamalion  to  the  Babylonians,  in  which  he  denounced 
lus  brother's  treachery  as  ingratitude  and  exhorted  those  whom  he  had  to 
favoured  not  to  join  Sluimash-sluim-ukin.  It  is  true  that  these  words  found 
no  echo  amongst  the  uobiiity  of  Babylon,  but  they  were  not  perhaps  without 
influence  on  the  temper  of  the  nation.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  finally  turned 
against  their  king.  When  Ummanigaah's  troops  invaded  Chaldea  and 
Kardunyasl),  in  the  year  657,  they  encountered  an  Assyrian  force.  At  the 
bead  of  the  Elamites  was  tlio  son  of  Teunnnan,  tluit  Elamite  king  whom 
Asshurbanapal  had  put  to  deaih,  and  who  had  been  chosen  by  Ummunig;u>ii 
as  Ills  general,  because  he  had  the  death  of  hia  fother  to  revenge  on  the 
Assyrians.  With  him  came  the  governors  of  Billate  and  Khilmu,  Zazaz  and 
Paru ;  Attumetu,  the  captain  of  the  bowmen,  Ncshu  the  Elamite  commander, 
and  a  Babylonian  division  joined  them.  The  account  of  the  battle  is  too 
much  damaged  for  us  to  form  any  conclusion  about  it.  But  it  is  erident 
that  the  Assyrians  obtained  some  success,  to  which  the  severed  hold  of 
Attumetu,  which  was  sent  to  Asshurbanapal  at  Nineveh,  bore  witness. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  coerce  the  chief  author  of  the  war.  Shamash-shum- 
n1cin*s  first  measure  was  to  close  all  the  gates  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and 
Sippar,  to  place  garrisons  in  all  places  of  any  importance,  and  make  him- 
self master  of  all  the  towns  in  Babylonia.  As  a  sign  that  he  renounced  his 
allegiance,  he  caused  all  the  saerifiecs  to  tlu*  }iiL''hcst  godw,  which  Asshurbana- 
pal liad  instituted,  to  be  sudpcudud,  aud  uppiUj^riaied  ail  the  glim  ubtiigned 
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to  them,  a  measure  whicli  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Bupreme  king  more 
than  an^hing  elae. 

Thil  happeiMd  in  the  jwt  $60,  for  it  must  have  been  In  the  April  of  that 
jwr  that  fiU-ilmi  was  appointed  goTWEnor  of  the  lands  on  the  coast.  Chaldea 

and  the  surroundings  territories  were  now  also  subdued.  These  had  revolted 
in  the  previous  year  after  Shamash-shum-ukin  had  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  the  year  652.  On  the  4th  Nisan  651,  Merodach-baladan's  grand- 
son, Nabu-bel-shumet  had  collected  an  army  of  Accadians,  Chaldeana,  and 
Kardunyashu  (the  men  of  the  coast)  in  which  he  had  included  the  Assyrians 
whom  Asshurbanapal  had  sent  him  as  auxiliaries  or  garrison.  Between  the 
22nd  Tammuz  and  22nd  Abu  of  the  same  yeax\  Sin-tabni-usur,  the  governor, 
had  jollied  thani,  and  between  7th  Abn  and  the  7th  Ulul  the  Elamite  anx- 
lUariM  had  alao  marched  up.  But  in  the  end  the  Assyrian  army  had  defeated 
them  all  and  compelled  tlie  Elaraites  to  retreat.  Nabu-bel-shume  bad  fol- 
lowed them  with  his  troopji  to  Elam,  The  Aaayrians,  on  whom  he  could  not 
depend,  he  had  previously  seut  under  a  reliable  commander  in  the  same 
diractlon,  very  probably  under  pretenoeof  letting  them  march  against  Elam, 
and  thus  had  deliverea  into  the  hands  of  Indabigash.  Perhaps  this  defeat 
was  the  cause  of  Tararaaritu's  fall.  It  must  have  at  least  followed  soon  after. 
The  south  of  Babylonia  waa  oertaiuiy  again  brought  under  the  Assyrian 
dominion  towards  ine  end  of  year  661. 

Asshurbanapal  could  now  turn  his  thoughts  to  attacking  the  arch-rebel 
in  his  own  territory.  It  seems  that  the  latter  had  ap^ain  entered  into  rela- 
tiona  with  Elam,  and  either  now  went  tliere  in  person  or  sent  messen- 
gers. But  on  the  17th  Arakhsaniuu  (Murtiiietiliwau)  651,  Abtiliurbuuupurti 
waxviovi  advanoed  against  his  brother*  In  the  year  660  they  stormed  in 
fearful  fashion  through  northern  Babylonia,  instituted  a  formidable  massacre 
of  Shamash-shum-ukin^s  subjects  in  town  and  conntry,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  canals,  and  finally  surrounded  bippar,  Babylon,  and  Bor- 
Aippa,  which  the  Babylonian  king  had  fortified.  Tlie  siege  most  haTe  lasted 
a  year  or  two,  for  it  was  not  till  648  that  the  capital  was  taken. 

And  it  would  not  have  fallen  then  — so  obstinately  was  it  defended  — 
had  not  the  misery  within  tlte  walls  reached  the  acme.  The  famine  was  so 
dreadiul  that  the  besieged  fed  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  children,  and  famine 
was  followed  by  pkgue.  The  gods  tiiemselTes  fought  for  the  Assyrians,  as 
the  historian  remarlu.  Then  aespair  feU  upon  tiie  people.  In  their  fury 
they  laid  hold  on  Shamash-shum-ukin,  and  threw  him,  doubtless  together 
with  some  of  his  satellites,  into  the  fire.  The  town  was  then,  of  course, 
handed  oyer  to  the  enemy,  and  thus  escaped  the  late  wluofa  8«maeherib  had 
already  inflicted  on  it.  A  strict  trial  was  held.  Those  who  had  been 
ooncemed  in  the  rebellion,  moh  of  them  as  had  escaped  the  sword,  himg'er, 
and  pla^e,  who  had  saved  tliem5?elves  betimes  dnring  the  l  ising  and  so  could 
not  be  burnt  with  their  master,  were  diwged  from  the  iuding-j)lace  where 
they  had  oonoealed  themselyeo  Into  the  li^t  of  day,  and  shun  without  grace 
or  mercy,  so  that  not  one  of  them  esosiiecU  Those  who  had  incited  to  rebel- 
lion and  defamed  Asshur  had  their  tongues  torn  out  of  their  mouths  before 
they  were  sent  to  death.  But  the  heaviest  puninhment  oyertook  those  who 
had  already  been  punished  as  rebels  by  the  icing's  grsndfather,  Sennaoherih, 
and  whose  8evered  limbo  were  now  thrown  to  the  dogs  and  all  kinds  of  beasts 
of  prey.  The  corpses  of  those  who  had  been  destroyed  by  disease,  hunger, 
and  wretchedness,  and  which  filled  the  streets  of  liubyloii,  iSippar,  Kutha, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  were  dragged  away  and  piled  up  in  heaps,  and 
tin  insulted  gods  and  angry  goddowes  were  appeased  by  the  eare  whiAh  wm 
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now  bestowed  upon  their  sanctuaries  and  altars.  All  fugitives  wen*  :*ar- 
doned.  and  granted  life  ;  they  were  permitted  to  settle  in  Babylon.  Mu;  wa^ 
the  town  puindered  in  any  way.  Asshurbanapal  contented  himself  with  tbi 
spoil  from  the  palace  of  his  rebellious  brother,  with  his  harem,  liouseliold  du: 
iots,  munitions  of  war,  and  the  tokens  of  his  royal  dignity,  and  all  this  ke had 
carried  to  Assyria  with  tlie  captured  warriors. 

In  iikd  sonth  of  the  country  the  ferment  seems  to  hare  lasted  longer. 
The  Aooadians,  Chaldeans,  Aramaeans,  and  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  whoud 
formerly  served  Shamash-shum-ukin  and  then  submitted  to  the  Assyrian 
governor,  Bel-ibni,  had  now  of  their  own  accord  once  more  risen  agiiiijjt 
Asshurbanapal ;  but  the  Assyrian  army,  now  the  army  of  Babylon,  marcheil 
into  their  territory,  and  soon  brought  the  whole  country  back  to  tlie  Assjrr- 
ian  dominion.  Governors  and  princes  appointed  by  tlie  king  reintroduced 
the  Assyrian  laws,  and  saw  that  the  yearly  tribute  was  henceforth  piid 
regularly. 

TELE  LAST  WABS  OF  ASSHUKBANAi'AL  (048-026  B.C.) 

As  hefore  related,  Merodacli-baladan's  granil- 
son,  Nabu-bel-shume,  liad  delivered  those  trixtjis 
which  Asshurbanapal  had  sent  him  for  the  defence 
of  his  country  against  the  Elamites  and  iosmgent 
Babylonians  into  Indabigash's  hand.  Even  Wl  -'- 
Babylon  was  taken,  the  Assyrian  kine^  liad  sent  nn 
envoy  to  the  latter  to  demand  the  release  of  thes^e 
men.  Indabigiish  had  answered  with  propoab 
for  peace.  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  dared  to 
risk  a  struggle  with  Assyria,  nor  yot  to  have  been 
prepared  to  comply  with  Asshurbanapal's  request: 
the  party  of  the  Chaldeans  and  their  frieudjs  was 
probably  too  powerful  in  £lam  for  tins.  After 
Babylon  had  fallen,  the  Assyrian  sent  a  fresh  mt>- 
senger,  supported  by  a  numerous  array,  witli  a 
vigorous  ultimatum  to  Klam.  If  thou  restorest 
not  these  men,**  so  ran  tiie  OMSsage,  then  will  I 
come  and  destroy  thy  cities,  carry  away  the  people 
of  Shushan,  Madaktu,  and  Khidaln,  thrust  thee 
from  thy  royal  throne,  and  put  another  in  thy 

flace.  As  formerly  1  destroyed  Teumman,  so  will 
destroy  thee.**  But  the  envoy  had  not  yet  got 
so  far  as  Deri,  when  the  war  party  killed  Inda- 
bigash  from  a  natural  fear  lest  he  should  yield, 
and  had  made  Ummanaldash,  the  son  of  Aliu* 
metu,  king. 

Of  course  the  latter  refused  Asshurbanapal's  re- 
quest, and  the  war  broke  out  afresh.  Asshurbana- 
pal now  intended  to  establish  Tammaritu  for  the 
second  time  in  the  government  of  Elam,  a  policy  which  again  was  des- 
tined not  to  he  realised.  A  powerful  army,  led  by  this  claimant,  msidiod 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  several  border-towns  immediately  submitted 
tiirough  fear,  and  came  to  offer  their  men  and  cattle.  The  first  resistance 
was  encountered  at  Bit-lmbi,  once  a  royal  citv  of  Elam,  ^*  which  shut  in  the 
front  of  Elam  like  a  great  balwark,"  and  had. been  conquered  by  Semi«Ghe> 
rib  and  rased  to  the  gimmd.  But  a  later  Elamite  king  had  bnilt  a  asv 
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Bit-Imbi  oppodte  the  old  town  and  sarrounded  it  with  a  strong  wall  and 

outworks.    This  town  defended  itself  obstinately,  but  it  was  oonquered*  and 

those  who  would  not  submit  were  bche.ided  and  their  lips  sent  to  Assyria  as 
trophies  of  victory.  The  captain  of  the  bowmeUf  Imbappi,  who  was  a  son- 
in-uw  of  the  Elamite  king  and  had  wmmanded  in  city,  fell  alive  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  tc^ether  with  the  harem,  the  sons  of  the  former  king 
Teumman,  and  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  was  led  away  to  Assyria. 

This  feat  of  arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great  importance,  for  no  sooner 
did  it  reach  Ummanaldash's  curs  than  he  fled  from  Madakiu  into  the  moun- 
tains. The  same  course  was  followed  by  another  prince  (Umbahabna?)  who 
had  reigned  in  Elam  for  a  time,  before  Ummanaldash,  but,  in  face  of  a  rebel- 
lion,  had  retreated  to  Bubilu.  He  too  left  his  dwelling,  and  hid  himself  in 
the  low-lying  districts  on  the  seacoast.  Elam  was  now  open  to  the  Assyrian 
army,  which  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Shuslian  and  there 
again  consecrate  Tammaritu  king.  But  the  latter  perceived  that  it  was  only 
as  a  shadow  king  that  ho  had  been  set  np.  When  the  Assyrian  troops  who 
had  accomyiaiiied  him  withdrew  to  their  own  country  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  ^opuluLiun  us  prisonei*s  and  an  enormous  spoil,  he  was  completely 
undeoeiyeid  and  sought  to  prevent  tiiis  imi)overi8hment  of  the  land  by  force. 
But  he  was  unsnocessful.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Assyrians  this  was  base  mgrati*  ' 
tude  ;  he  was  deposed  and  ajo^ain  carried  off,  and  before  the  return  march  was 
finally  entered  upon,  a  regular  drive  Avas  made  over  the  whole  of  Elam,  dur- 
ing which  the  chief  towns  were  sacked.  But  no  Assyrian  garrison  remained 
behind  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no  word  of  its  permanent  annexation. 
Immediately  after  the  \\  ithdrawal  of  tlie  Assyrian  army,  Ummanaldash  II 
came  out  from  his  hiding-place  and  once  more  obtained  possession  of  the 
government. 

Bat  Aeshurbanapal  was  not  satisfied  with  this  non  posmm^  and  this  time 

he  sent  Tammaritu  himself  as  ambassador  with  another  demand.  The  oracle 
he  had  asked  from  the  goddess  of  Erech  had  enjoined  on  him  to  fetch  h:\rk 
the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana,  which  had  been  carried  off  to  Elam  centuries 
before.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  oracle  had  already  served  as  an 
excose  to  draw  Ummanigash  into  a  war.  It  was  now  again  made  use  of. 
But  T'^mmanaldash,  no  more  than  liis  predecessor,  could  comply  witli  the 
demand  without  Betting  throne  and  life  at  stake.  No  other  choice  remained 
for  him  than  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 

The  war  proceeded  as  it  had  the  first  time,  bnt  was  condneted  with  more 
muxgy  and  certainly  lasted  longer.  Bit-Imbi  was  again  taken,  then  the  Rashi 
country  and  the  city  of  Khamanu  with  its  territory,  a  conquest  which  the 
Assyrians  thought  important  enough  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  relief.  Althongh 
all  this  was  only  frontier  territory,  Ummanaldash  thought  it  advisable  to  leave 
Madaktn,  the  western  capital  of  his  country,  and  to  retreat  to  Dur-Undasi, 
a  town  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Ulai,  but  west  of  the  river  Ididi,  which 
formed  a  strong  natural  defence.  Thus  lie  abandoned  a  great  part  of  his 
country,  but  even  tiiere  ho  did  not  feel  himself  safe  and  crossed  the  Ididi  that 
he  might  range  his  troops  behind  it  in  order  of  battle.  The  Aesyrians  pur- 
sued their  triumphal  march,  took  one  town  after  the  other,  and  at  last  came 
to  Dnr-Undasi.  But  here  the  army  refused  to  go  farther,  and  two  days  wfMit 
ttpr  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  cross  the  apparently  dangerous 
nver.  However,  in  the  nick  of  time,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  warlike  goddess, 
-whose  priesthood  doubtless  accompanied  the  army  with  a  portable  sanctuary 
or  ark,  sent  one  of  lier  seers  a  dream  in  which  she  promised  her  help,  and 
^bis  restored  the  army's  courage.   The  crossing  was  a  success,  the  army  of 
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Ummanaldash  was  l)eaten,  and  twelve  Elamite  province'^  east  of  the  Ididi 
with  fourteen  royal  cities  and  a  number  of  smaller  places  were  abandoned  to 
destruction. 

Still  thoro  was  no  intention  of  talcing  possession  of  the  ooontiy,  and  wbm 
Xlmmanaidadl  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  gone  farther  into  the  moim* 

tains,  and  eotiseqnently  there  was  no  longer  a  dangerous  enemy  on  the  east 
sido  of  the  Ididi  to  hinder  the  operations  on  the  west  side,  the  Assyrians 
marched  baok  into  Shndum.  Tneie  the  goddess  for  whose  ssn  the 
whole  expedition  had  been  undertaken.  On  former  occasions,  when  Shudisn 
had  been  takrii,  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  set  the  Elamite  pretender  on 
the  throne,  then  the  restoration  could  hardly  be  demanded.  But  now  Asshur 
was  in  arms  against  Elam  itself,  and  consideration  need  no  loiter  be 
shown.  The  goddess  was  bronght  baok  to  Erech  to  her  sanotamv  fUiill* 
anha,  the  house  of  power  in  the  hra-^-ens,"  and  the  king  oansed  new  and 
permanant  sanctuaries  to  be  erected  for  her. 

To  a]  I  appearances  and  contrary  to  his  practice,  he  had  himself  come  to 
Shoahan.  At  least,  it  is  related  that  he  clasped  the  hands  of  the  goddess, 
tiiat  is,  performed  a  religious  ceremony  in  her  sanctuary  and  that  he  also  had 
the  gratification  of  entering  the  palace  of  Shushan  and  seating  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Assyria.  Elam  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  lEunons  monarohies  of  Asia,  and  Sfaushaa  was  the  saored  dl^,  the  seat 
of  the  gods  and  the  place  of  their  oracles.  In  the  treasure  chamber  of  the 
royal  citadel  were  hea^jcd  up  all  those  valuables  which  the  kings  of  Elam  had 
collected  down  to  the  kings  of  those  days,"  and  which  had  never  yet  been 
touched  by  a  victorious  enemy.  No  little  of  the  treasure  had  been  taken 
away  by  former  Elamite  kings  from  Sumer,  Accad,  and  Kardunyash,  and 
there  was  also  a  collection  of  valnaMes  and  jewels  with  royal  inpiq-iiia,  which 
former  kings  of  Accad,  down  to  Shamash-shumukin,  had  presented  to  Elam 
in  exchange  for  her  help.  All  this,  with  all  the  glories  of  the  royal  nalace, 
wlwre  a  noh  and  splendour-loving  court  had  resided,  Asshnrbanapal  took 
with  him  to  his  own  states.  The  very  tombs  of  the  kings  were  not  spared 
by  the  conqueror  :  they  were  dcj^t roved  and  exposed  to  the  li^lit  of  day;  even 
the  corpses  were  carried  off,  so  that  the  shades  had  to  wander  about  homeless. 
hk  order  to  mortify  the  enemy  as  mnch  as  poesihlei  the  Assyrian  soldiers  wete 
allowed  to  desecrate  those  sacred  forests,  whose  prednots  no  nnhallowed  foot 
might  ever  tread,  and  then  to  burn  them. 

Whilst  the  Elamite  war  was  still  raging  in  the  west,  the  Arabs  had 
sffain  arisen.  Abiyate,  whom  Asshurbanapal  had  appointed  in  the  plaee  of 
l^utii-ben-Hazaol  as  Assyrian  vassal-king  of  Aribi,  entered  into  negotiaU(Hia 
with  Natnu,  prince  of  Nabathea,  to  whom  Yanta  had  formerly  fled,  but  who 
had  at  that  time  thought  it  safer  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Assyria.  He  now 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  trouble  the  hordero  of  the  western  prov- 
inces of  Assyria,  in  eonjnnotion  with  Abiyate.  Lest  the  forces  in  this  district 
nliould  not  bo  strong  cnonc^h  to  face  the  joint  attaolcs  of  the  Arabs,  a  powerful 
army  was  despatched  from  Assyria  to  quell  the  rising.  Arrived  on  the  25th 
Sivau  at  Khadata,  which  probably  lay  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  desert, 
the  army  pursued  its  war  unehallenged  to  Larihda,  a  well-watersd  oubh 
where  the  camp  was  fixed,  and  then  marched  on  to  Khurarina,  not  far  from 
Yarki  and  Azalli,  still  in  the  same  desert,  where  the  first  encounter  took 
place.  There  the  Isamme,  the  Bedouins,  who  worship  the  god  Atarsamaio 
and  the  Nabatheans,  sought  to  stop  tiie  further  progress  of  the  As^iud 
army,  but  were  defeated.  The  victors,  having  provided  themselves  with 
water  fsom  Azalli,  maiohed  on  to  KurasitL  There  again  stood  Bedomni 
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who  worship  Atarsamain,  with  Yauta-ben-Bir-Dadda  and  the  men  of  Kedar, 
but  they  too  gave  way,  and  not  only  a  rich  booty,  but  Yauta's  gods  and 
women,  with  his  mother,  fell  into  the  Assyrians'  hands  and  were  carried 
with  tham  to  Damascos.  On  the  niglit  of  the  8rd  Abu,  after  a  rest  of  about 
forty  days,  the  Assjnka  anny  marehed  to  the  town  of  Khulkhuliti,  south  of 
Damascus,  and  in  the  mountain  region  of  Khukkurina  a  battle  was  fought 
with  the  two  sons  of  Te'ri,  namely,  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  Abiyate  and 
Aamu.  Aamu  was  taken  alive,  chained  hand,  and  foot,  and  sent  to  Nineveh, 
where  Asshurbanapal  had  him  flayed.  The  renuunder  of  the  troops  soi^t 
refuge  in  tlie  hiding-places  in  the  mountains ;  but  when  the  Assyrians  set 
guard  in  all  tlie  surrounding  places  and  cut  off  their  supplies  of  water,  they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  first  of  killing  their  camels  and  then 
of  snrrandermg  themeelTee.  They,  too,  were  taken  to  Assyria,  and  thus  the 
country  was  as  though  "inundated  with  Arabs  and  camels."  Yaat»>bei^ 
Bir-Dadda  still  kept  the  field  with  his  troops  ;  but  when  disease  and  famine 
had  made  terrible  havoc  among  them,  tliey  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  no  match  for  the  might  of  the  Assyrian  gods,  rose  against  their 
king,  and  drove  him  from  them.  He  was  seised  by  Uie  enemy  and  sent  to 
Assyria.  There  his  son  was  killed  before  his  eyes  by  Asshurbanapal's  own 
hand,  and  he  and  his  cousin  bound  with  a  dog-chain  to  Nerib-mashuakti-atuati, 
the  eastern  gate  of  Nineveh.  The  king  counted  it  as  a  favour  that  he  escaped 
with  his  life.  • 

Even  Ummanaldash  was  also  destined  to  fall  into  the  Assyrians*  hands. 
His  own  subjects  rose  against  him,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain 
Ummanigaah,  a  son  of  Ametirra,  and  he  sought' refuge  in  the  mountains. 
The  As^rians  made  use  of  these  disturbances  to  march  into  Elam,  fan  the 
fire  of  rebellion,  and  lead  Ummanaldash  in  trinmph  to  their  own  oonntry. 
The  ancient  monarchy,  which  had  so  often  threatened  Assyria,  was  now 
entirely  broken.  For  a  time  Elam  still  prolonged  a  melancholy  existence. 
She  was  not  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  Empire.  But  when,  within  a  few 
ymn,  the  latter*a  power  had  disappeared,  Elam  feU  an  easy  prey  to  the 
renians,  when  Prince  Sispis,  or  Teispes,  of  the  xaoe  of  the  Achamenids, 
placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Shushan. 

Little  dreaming  that  the  hour  of  Asshur's  downfall  was  so  soon  to  strike, 
Asshurbanapal  revelled  in  the  joy  of  victory.  In  memory  of  all  these  triumphs, 
and  in  order  to  show  his  natttude  for  the  help  of  the  gods,  he  built  a  new 
sanctuary  for  the  great  go&ess  of  Nineveh,  the  spouse  of  Asshur,  and  when 
it  was  ready  and  he  presented  himself  in  it  in  order  to  consecrate  it  with 
ceremonial  sacrifices,  he  had  his  royal  chariot  dxagged  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple  four  eaptive  kings, — Tammarita,  Pa'e,  UmmanaWaeh,  and  Tauta. 
This  harbazDiiB  triumph  was  his  Uvti  and  the  laat  also  of  the  ranowned 


CHAPTER  v.    THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  ASSYRIA 

.  We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Assyria  through  several  dynasties  of 
clearest  historical  record.  But,  curiously  enough,  as  we  now  proceed  the 
landmarks  disajjpear,  and  we  enter  a  realm  uf  myth,  as  if  we  were  going 
backward  insteaa  of  forward  in  time.  Even  while  Aaaihurbanapal  lives,  tiie 
record  becomes  vague,  and  after  him  there  ia  almost  nothing  securely  known 
of  its  details.  Even  the  names  of  liis  sneeessors  are  somewliat  in  doubt. 
The  only  sure  thing  is  the  broad  hislonoai  fact  that  the  empire  declined  in 
power  until  it  was  completely  overthrown  by  the  Scythians  and  Babylonians 
about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Asshui-l>anapal  — the  precise  date  of 
this  closing  scene  being,  like  all  other  details  of  the  epoch,  more  or  less  in 
doubt. 

Our  surprise  at  this  cataclysmic  overtiirow  is  the  greater  in  that  we  have 
just  seen  the  Assyrian  Empire  at  such  a  height  of  apparent  power  nnder 
AsshnrbonapaL  The  palaces,  libraries,  and  art  treasures  of  that  king  as 
now  known  to  us  convey  an  irresistible  impression  of  a  powerful  monarch. 
Yet  it  is  held  that  the  decline  in  Assyrian  affairs  had  begun  even  during  the 
life  of  Asshurbanapal.o 

Professor  Rogers  has  well  summed  up  an  impressicm  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  decline.  After  noting  the  glories  of  the  reign  in  matters  of  literature, 
sciences,  and  art,  and  giving  Asshurl)anai)al  a  full  meed  of  praise  as  r^;ards 
his  uttaiumeut  in  this  direction,  Professor  Rogers  continues: 

In  war  <mly  had  he  failed.  But  by  the  sword  the  kingdom  of  Assyiia 
had  been  founded,  by  the  sword  it  had  added  kingdom  unto  kingdom  until 
it  had  become  a  worhl-einj)ire.  By  the  sword  it  had  cleared  the  way  for  the 
advance  of  its  trader,  and  opened  up  to  civilisation  great  territories,  some 
of  which,  like  Urartu,  had  even  adopted  its  method  of  writing.  It  had  held 
all  the  vast  empire  tojgether  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  beneficent  and  unself- 
ish rule.  Even  unto  this  very  reign  barbaric  treatment  of  men  who  yearned 
for  liberty  had  been  the  ride  and  not  the  exception.  That  which  had  lM?en 
founded  by  the  sword  and  maintained  by  the  sword  would  not  survive  if  the 
sword  lost  its  keenness  or  the  arm  which  wielded  it  lost  its  strength  or  readi- 
ness. This  had  happened  in  the  dnjB  of  Asshurbanapal.  He  had  conquered 
but  little  new  territory,  made  scarcely  any  advance,  as  most  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him  had  done.  He  had  not  only  not  made  distinct  advances, 
he  had  actually  beaten  a  retreat,  and  the  empire  was  smaller.  Worse  even 
than  this,  he  huad  weakened  the  borders  which  remained,  and  had  not  erected 
fortresses,  as  liad  Sargon  and  Esarhaddon  and  even  Sennacherib,  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  against  aggression.  He  had  gained  no  new  allies,  and 
had  shown  no  consideration  or  friendship  for  any  people  who  might  have 
bem  won  to  join  hands  with  Assyria  when  the  hour  of  struggle  between 
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the  Semites  and  the  Indo-Enropcnns  shnuld  come  On  the  cnntrarv,  Itis 
brutality,  singularly  unsuited  to  his  period  and  liiii  position  oi  growing  weak- 
ness, his  bloodthirstiness,  his  destructive  raids  into  tlie  territories  of  his 
neighbours,  had  increased  the  hatred  of  Assyria  into  a  passion.  All  these 
things  threatened  the  end  of  Assyrian  prestige,  if  not  the  entire  collapse  of 
the  empire. 

The  culture  which  Asshurbanapal  had  nurtured  and  disseminated  was 
but  a  cloak  to  cover  the  nakednras  of  Assyrian  savagery.   It  never  became 

a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people.  It  contributed  not  to  national' pat  riot  ism, 
but  only  to  national  enervation.  LuxMirv  had  usurped  the  ])lace  of  simplicity, 
and  weakness  had  coiujuered  strength.  Tlie  most  brilliant  colour  of  all 
Assyrian  history  wiiii  only  overlaid  on  the  palace  and  temple  walls.  The 
shadows  were  growing  long  and  deep,  and  the  night  of  Assyria  was 
approaching.^ 

Whatever  our  precise  estimate  of  this  criticism  of  Asshurbanapal,  it  is 
clear  that  the  successors  of  that  monarch  were  unable  to  sustain  the  tradi* 
tiona  of  their  fathers.  Assyriologists  have  recently  restored  to  us  the  names 
of  fiel-«akir-ishkun  or  Asshur-etil-ili,  Sin-^har-ishkun,  as  the  immediate 
successon^  of  Asshurbanapal,  the  last  named  being  the  one  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  occupant  of  the  throne  when  the  con<^uering  hosts  of  Cyaxares 
iiiially  razed  Nineveh  to  the  ground. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  there  exist  somewhere  among  the  yet 
unrecovered  treasures  of  Mesopotamia,  inscriptions  giving  more  or  less  full 
accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  no  such 
inscription  has  yet  come  to  light;  at  least  none  such  has  been  deeipitered. 
There  is  an  abandance  of  material  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe  and 
America  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.    The  reading  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  arrow-head  serii>t  is  an  extremely  diOieult  task  ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  claimed,  perha{)s  lialf  jestingly,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  livini^  orien- 
talists, that  only  four  scholars  in  the  world  are  competent  to  read  securely 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  texts  from  the  original  clay  tablet.   Doubtless  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  one  full  of  suggestion  as  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  wonld-bc  investigator  of  IVfesopotamian  history ;  and  at 
the  same  time  offering  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so  much  material 
is  awaiting  its  turn,  and  must  long  remam  unpublished,  notwithstanding 
the    importance  and  interest  of  the  historical  secrets  thus  entoniljed. 
Possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  may 
be  among  these  secrets,  but  as  to  the  validity  of  this  surmise  time  must 
decide. 

Meanwhile  the  twentieth-century  historian  is  hnt  little  better  off  than 

his  predecessor  of  the  times  before  the  advent  of  modern  Assyriology  in 
regard  to  this  particular  problem.    Whoever  would  picture  to  himself  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  has  no  resource  but  to  turn  back  to  such  classical 
acoonnti  as  that  of  IHodoms,  giving  whatever  degree  of  credence  he  may 
choose  to  the  details  of  the  story.  One  qualification,  however,  may  be  added. 
We  at  least  arc  tolerabl}-  sure,  as  our  predecessors  could  not  be,  that  the  last 
ruler  of  Nineveh  did  not  bear  the  name  which  classical  tradition  ascribed  to 
him.     Just  as  there  was  no  Ninus,  founder  of  Nineveh,  so  there  was  nu 
SordiOiapaliui  last  ruler  of  that  famous  city.    In  regard  to  this  detail,  tradi- 
tion was  at  fault  here  as  so  often  elsewhere.    None  the  less  will  the  name  of 
iSardAiiapalus  long  continue  to  symbolise  the  idea  of  the  last  ruler  of  Nine- 
veh, whose  effeminate  reign  and  tragic  end  form  so  mteresting  a  theme  for 
the  classical  writer.s 
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LAST  TBAB8  AKD  VAU*  <MP  THB  AMniAV  SMFIBl  (026-609  B.a) 

In  all  probability,  Asshurbanapal  lived 
until  626,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign  he  remained  nnnlj  established  in 
posseMion  of  the  AasYrian  throne  and 
also  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  Elaai 
had  been  rendered  powerless,  Babylon 
had  been  conquered,  and  the  desert 
dwellers  of  the  west  were  too  much  weak- 
ened and  imporeridiMl  by  tbo  smro  Immd 
taught  them,  as  well  aa  by  hanger  and 
disease,  to  be  dangerous.  Media  was  only 
in  her  youth,  and  Assyria  was  still  strong 
enough  to  resiBt  the  first  onrush  of  HhSt 
new,  oonquerlng  state.  Besides  her  nort]i> 
eastern  and  northern  neighbours,  the  states 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast  had  enough  to  do  to 
defend  themaelyes  against  the  barbarians 
who  were  pressing  upon  them  from  the 
north  and  east.  Egypt  was  indeed  inde- 
pendent, but  could  not  seriously  think  of 
oonqaeata  in  Asia.  The  eonditioii  of  the 
Assyrian  Bmpin  rewmblod  the  calm  befawe 
the  storm. 

In  his  latter  years  the  king  doubtlesB 
devoted  himself  by  preferenoe  to  tiie  wmte 
of  peace.  He  had  already  erected  many 
buildings,  even  during  the  period  of  ma 
great  wars.  He  had  continued  and  com- 
pleted the  work  on  the  temples  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  whioh  Esarhaddon  nad  began.  Unfortonately  the  inscription 
which  enumerates  the  principal  structures  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  his 
reign  only  occasionally  mentions  the  places  in  which  the  temples  he  erected 
stood.  In  the  later  years  of  the  king's  reign  the  wails  of  Nineveh  demanded 
his  attention.  They  were  looaened  by  annoal  laina  and  the  Tioleat  ahowen 
of  Adad,  and  had  sunk.  Asshurbanapal  restored  them  and  made  them 
stronger  than  before.  When  he  had  seen  his  great  campaigns  crowned  with 
viotory,  he  at  last  undertook  an  important  work  in  Nineveh,  the  town  of 
Bel  and  bhtar.  Bit-Riduti,  the  great  palace,  which  Sennacherib  had  boilfe 
and  established  as  a  royal  dwelung,  had  frileii  to  rains.  This  king  did 
nothing  without  the  gods.  It  was  now  again  a  dream  which  made  known 
to  him  their  will  that  he-  should  repair  the  damage  to  the  palace.  This  was 
done.  The  forced  labour  of  Assyrian  subjects  brought  the  stone  in  carts 
from  the  spoil  of  Elara ;  and  the  captive  Arabian  Imigi,  decked  out  with 
appropriate  marks  of  distinction,  shared  in  the  labour  as  workmen.  When 
the  palace  was  completed  to  the  pinnacles  and  enlarged,  it  was  surrounded 
with  noble  grounds ;  and  when  the  victims  were  slaughtered  at  the  conse- 
inatikm,  the  King  made  his  entry  carried  in  a  gorgeous  palanquin  and  wtth 
festive  rejoicings. 

Of  all  the  objects  assembled  in  this  palace  the  king  set  the  highest  value 
on  the  library  which  he  had  founded  and  which  has  now  for  the  most  part 
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been  unearthed  and  brought  to  Europe.  ARsln^rbanapal  was,  without  any 
doubti  an  admirer  and  patron  of  learning  and  a  prince  who  loved  art.  He 
did  nol  allow  the  libniMs  (rf  Babylonia  to  be  plundered,  but  he  had  the  Ht- 
erary  treasures  which  were  buried  thero,  inolndinff  whole  works  on  friiilo- 
eophical,  mytholofrical,  and  poetic  subjects,  copied  in  Assyrian  characters 
and  added  to  the  hiatorioiil  records  of  his  own  predecessors.  He  even  seems 
to  have  studied  them  diligently  himselft  and  to  have  eucooraged  their  peru- 
■L  Tbo  Indt  of  this  stody  is  thown  in  his  own  menKnials.  In  fust  these 
haye  wmo  liteiary  valu6»  wMcb  cannot  be  said  of  the  dry  chronides  of  former 
lting-9.  He  was  not,  however,  the  first  to  found  a  library.  Not  only  had  the 
ancient  Babylonian  kings — it  is  said  even  Sargon  I  of  Agade  —  preceded 
hun  in  this  respect,  but  the  Assyrian  lyings  had  also  set  him  an  example. 
This  wai  oertainly  true  of  Sennaoheiib,  in  whose  palace  at  Nineveh,  aoeord- 
in^  to  the  calcnlatinn  made  hj  George  Sinith,  probabh'  twenty  thousand 
fragments  are  now  awaiting  the  investigator  who  can  fiml  thc5  time  and 
means  to  dig  them  out  and  make  them  accessible  to  western  learning.  But 
it  eannot  1»  denied  that  AssfanihanapBl  earned  tiio  gratitnde  of  flchohm 
hy  tendering  so  many  treasures  of  the  Babylonian  libraries  aoeeasible  to  his 
compatriots,  and  also  by  founding  libraries  in  other  places  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  Babylon,  and  that  he  devoted  more  attention  to  these  things  than  any  of 
ins  preoeceasoia. 

The  popular  tradition  of  the  downfall  of  the  Asqrrian  Empire,  wfaidh  took 

shape  in  later  years  and  came  from  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  represents 
Sardanapalua  (by  whom  none  other  than  Asshurbanapai  can  be  meant)  as  tlio 
type  of  a  luxurious,  effeminate,  oriental  despot,  who  forgets  his  kingly  duties 
in  the  enjoyments  of  his  harem,  abandons  his  empire  to  the  enenues  rising 
against  him  on  all  sides,  and  finally,  shut  up  in  his  eapitsi,  delivers  himaeO 
in  despair  to  the  flames  with  his  wives  and  £dl  his  treasnres.  We  now  know 
how  little  this  picture  agrees  with  the  truth,  but  from  what  is  historically 
oiedible  we  can  gather  how  it  arose.  Asshurbanapai  did  indeed  take  pleas- 
ure in  filling  his  women's  palace  with  the  daughters  of  all  the  princes  sub- 
dued by  him,  and  with  those  of  their  nearest  relatives  ;  and  these  princes 
knew  well  what  was  pleasing-  to  the  supreme  king.  It  is  true  that  this  pro- 
ceeded as  much  from  love  of  display  as  from  an  inclination  to  voluptuous- 
aew  s  it  is  true  that  policy  also  had  a  share  in  it,  beoanse  by  this  means  his 
aupremaey  was  confiiinedanda  pledgo  given  for  further  submiisiveness ;  it 
is  true  tnat  the  custom  was  a  usual  on©  with  oriental  monarchs;  but  a 
king  who  pursued  it  to  such  an  extent  must  have  been  easily  transformed  into 
a  voluptuary  in  the  minds  of  his  people. 

Tliere  was  also  some  xesson  for  regarding  him  as  weak  and  effeminate. 
The  great  Assyrian  monarchs,  at  least  during  the  years  of  their  youth  and 
vigorous  manhood,  had  themselves  frequently  led  their  armies  to  victory. 
It  was  seldom,  ii  ever,  that  Asshurbanapai  joined  in  the  hght.  His  ofiicial 
historisDS  do^  indeed,  ascribe  to  him  the  hoooor  of  all  the  Tietoties  dnriog  his 
reign,  but  thej  hsTO  not  suooeeded  in  hiding  the  fact  that  his  generals  fonght 
the  battles.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  weakling.  That  he  was  an  eager 
hunter  is  testified  by  a  number  of  hunting  inscriptions,  some  of  them  accom- 
panied by  reliefs.  In  any  case,  a  prince  who  could  find  pleasure  in  so  manly 
a  pastime  was  no  effeminate  Toloptoary,  little  warlike  tiiSDUgh  he  may  have 
shown  himself  to  be. 

The  king's  tragic  end  in  the  flames  of  his  own  palace,  of  which  the  legend 
neaks,  mav  have  been  shifted  on  to  him  from  his  brother,  Shamash-shum> 
wdn,  or,  stul  more  probably,  from  the  last  Ninevits  king.  That  hs^  the  last 
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great  king  of  Assyria,  should  have  been  suiJposcd  to  continue  reisrning  until 
the  end  of  the  empire,  while  the  insignificant  kings  who  really  followed  iiim 
were  forgotten,  is  Ofttural  enough.  In  short,  Aashurbaoapal  was  not  a  hero 
who  strove  to  reap  the  laurels  of  the  battle-field  through  difficulty  and  priva- 
tions on  distant  eampaij^ns.  He  preferred  to  lin<]rer  in  his  luxurious  palace, 
and  to  alternate  the  delights  of  the  liart:ui  and  the  uurouit  of  learning  with 
the  royal  Uon-hunting.  He  was  very  pious,  and  did  nothing  witihout  con? 
suiting  the  oracles  of  his  gods  or  the  dreams  of  his  seers.  If  he  thought  the 
dignity  of  his  empire,  and  with  it  the  honour  of  liis  ^ods,  insulted  by  an 
obstinate  rel)ellion,  he  would  avenge  them  as  liis  predecessors  had  done  by 
punishuieuts  of  iay^enious  cruelty,  iidlicted  both  on  individuals  and  on  whole 
countries*  The  learfol  suffering  which  the  war  on  Asshnr^a  enemies 
wrought  in  its  train,  the  pcstiL-nce  which  filled  the  streets  ^vith  corpses,  the 
famine  which  drove  parents  to  destroy  their  own  children,  tilled  him  with 
transports  of  joy.  His  ruling  idea  was  the  unity  and  vastness  of  bis  empire. 
If  he  left  the  sword  in  its  sheath,  the  love  of  pleasure  did  not  make  hun 
neglect  his  duties  as  a  ruler.  He  took  care  that  Ids  armies  should  always 
be  ready  to  take  the  field,  which  wouM  not  h  i  vt  heen  possible  without  good 
organisation ;  and  they  triumphed  over  aliuosi  all  his  enemies,  maintained 
his  sway  against  a  powerful  ooalition,  crushed  the  formidable  ESlam  so 
severely  that  she  never  recovered  from  the  blows  she  had  received,  and,  if 
not  during  his  reign,  at  least  slio;-tly  after  it,  repelled  the  advancint^  Medes. 
He  reg^idarly  transmitted  his  orders  to  all  tlie  governors  in  his  empire,  and 
was  by  theiii  kept  carefully  informed  of  auythiiig  of  importance  which  hap- 
jiened  in  their  provinces.  No  one  of  his  victorious  military  leaders  ever 
ventured  to  turn  his  arms  acrainst  him.  All,  including  the  governors,  recog- 
nised him  and  honoured  him  as  their  king.  Sueh  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  In  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  during'  two-and-forty  years,  he  held 
the  reigns  of  government  with  a  strong  hand;  And  this  is  all  the  more 
creditable  to  the  influence  of  his  personality,  since  the  empire  was  internally 
weakened  by  his  own  political  mistakes,  in  particular  by  the  removnl  nf  the 
centre  of  government  from  Babylon,  which  Esarhaddon  had  made  its  seat, 
to  Nineveh,  and  by  other  causes,  so  that  it  went  to  pieces  a  few  years  after 
his  death. 

After  him  at  least  two  kings  ruled  over  Assyria,  who  were  probably 
brothers,  for  one  of  them,  Bel-zakir-ishkuu,  was  tlu'  son  of  a  king  of  Assyria, 
and  grandson  of  a  king  of  Sumer  and  Aecad,  and  though  their  names  are 
missing  from  the  inscriptions,  they  can  have  been  none  other  than  Asshnr- 
banapal  and  l*!sarliaddon ;  and  the  other,  Asshur-etil-ili  [who  is  sometime* 
known  by  a  lengthened  form  of  his  name,  Asshur-etil-ili-UKinni]  is  expressly 
called  the  son  and  grandson  of  the«e  rulers.  Probably  liel-zakir-ishkun 
r  e  i  g  n  ed  firsts  and  then  the  other.^  Ko  historical  records  have  been  preserved, 
dealint,'  either  with  the  fortunes  and  achievements  of  these  kings  or  with  the 
fall  of  Assyria.  Certain  texts  have  led  some  to  conclude  that  a  third  kintr, 
a  namesake  of  Esarhaddon,  may  have  swayed  the  sceptre  at  this  period,  but 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  questionable. 

Immediatuly  after  Asshurbanapal's  death,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  Babylon  broke  away  from  the  Assyrian  rule,  and  this  time 
the  separation  was  permanent.  The  empire  was  much  weakened  by  it.  The 
north  and  north-west,  Urartu  and  the  states  of  Asia  Minor,  gradually  fell 

[1  It  is  now  b«;Ue%'od  that  these  two  kings  were  one  and  the  same  person.  See  l^rofessor 
Hllprecht  in  ZeiUchriJl  fur  A»syriologte,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1«I4  H  seq.'  "The  name  of  thb  Uag 
(ikahnTietUrUi},"  Mgr«  rxofouor  Bogeis,  was  oiigUudljr  ntd  BtirBtltii>4Atom,**^ 
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iato  the  power  of  the  ever-advancing  Medes.  The  Assyrian  lordship  over 
the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  now  existed  in  name 
odIt,  80  that  King  Joaiah  of  Judah  was  able  to  effect  his  reform  unhindered, 
and  to  act  as  master  in  the  territory  of  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  IsraeU  which 
for  years  had  been  an  Assyrian  province.  And  in  the  yeiir  G08  Neku  II, 
king  of  Egypt,  whh  able  to  think  of  extending  his  empire  to  the  Euphrates, 
as  in  days  long  past,  uud  to  take  arms  against  Assyria  with  the  idea  of 
meating  from  Jier  all  ber  western  provinces.  Tbe  loundation  of  tbe  new 
Babylonian  Empire  and  tbe  invasion  of  tbe  Egyptians,  who  could  no  longer 
be  repelled  by  the  Aj<^yri;uis,  but  were  only  to  give  way  before  the  Bany- 
ioniau  arms,  are  descnljcd  elsewhere.  Here  we  only  mention  them  as  among 
the  causes  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  tbe  Assyrian  Empire.  That 
empire  no  longer  had  any  real  existence,  at  leadt  as  a  ruling  power.  Thrust 
bacK  to  its  old  frontiers,  the  ancient  Assyrian  state  slowly  languished  and 
only  awaited  the  death-blow. 

That  blow  was  to  com^  from  the  Medes  in  alliance  with  the  Babylonians, 
and  was  partly  hastened,  partly  stayed,  by  tbe  great  migratory  stroams  of  the 
Cimmerians  and  Scythians.^' 

Though  Professor  Tide's  admirable  history  is  recent,  much  new  infor- 
mation concerning  the  last  days  of  the  Assyrian  rule  at  Nineveh  has  come 
to  light,  and  historians  are  now  able  to  place  the  conquest  of  the  city  by 
the  Manda  in  the  reign  of  Sin-shar-ishkun.    Without  overlooking  a  certain 
Sin-sbum-lishir,  who  is  mentioned  in  several  places  as  an  Assyrian  king,  and 
must  have  ruled  about  this  time,  but  whose  personality  has  not  yet  been 
unwrapped  irom  the  historic  giuom,  it  is  safe  to  say  tiiat  this  Sin-shar-ishkun 
was  Asshor-etil'ili's  successor.   From  contract  tablets  found  at  Sip])ar  and 
Erecb  we  know  that  he  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne  in  612  B.C.,  and  that 
his  dominion  included  a  ])art  of  Babylonia  as  well.    Later  records  would 
show  him  to  be  of  much  stronger  character  than  the  man  he  succeeded.  In 
610  or  609  he  attempted  to  wrest  more  of  the  fiabylonian  provinces  from 
,  Nabopolassar,  and  the  harassed  king  took  the  fatal  step  of  appealing  to  that 
people  from  the  north,  who  for  the  most  part  had  formed  part  of  the  great 
Indo-European  migration  into  western  Asia.    Alrend\-  tliese  Scythian  liordes. 
the  Maada,  had  their  eye  on  the  rich  Mesopotannau  Valley,  and  therefore 
NabopolasBar*s  appeal  did  not  fall  upon  unwilling  ears.  Sin-shar-isbknn 
was  indeed  driven  back,  but  when  that  happened  the  Manda  were  in  the 
coveted  land.   The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  just  spoken  of  the  Manda 
and  not  the  Medes  as  the  assailants  of  Nineveh.    This  is  because  of  the  recent 
clearing  up  of  a  historical  error  that  was  our  heritage  from  the  Greek  his- 
toriaiui.    They  simply  confused  the  Manda,  the  nomadic  tribes  that  lived 
north-«ast  of  Assyria  towards  the  Casj)ian  Sea  and  were  the  classical  Scythians, 
with  the  Mada,  or  t  rue  diodes.    As  Professor  Sayee  savs  :     It  was  not  until 
the  discovery  of  the  monuments  of  Nabouidus  and  Cyrus  that  the  truth  at 
last  oame  to  light  and  it  was  found  that  the  history  we  had  so  long  believed 
was  founded  upon  a  philological  mistake.'*   This  matter  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  account  of  rersia.<» 

Like  his  father,  Cyaxares  perceived  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
tbe  Medes  to  extend  and  maintain  their  conquests  westward  so  long  as 
he  had  to  dread  the  rivslry  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  so  lately  the  mistress 
of  those  regions.  Consequently  ho  put  into  practice  the  lesson  which 
his  father  had  received  from  the  Assyrians.  The  as  yet  untrained  hordes 
of  Medians  were  evidently  no  match  for  the  better  military  organisa- 
tiiOh  of  the  Assyrians  ana  the  military  skill  of  the  Assyrian  generals. 
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Cyaxares,  therefore,  began  as  became  a  warlike  prince  with  the  remodeiluig 
01  his  army,  dividing  his  troops,  after  tiie  pattern  of  the  Aflsyrmnfl,  into  the 
varioasums — spearmen,  bowmm,and  horsemen — and  fortifying  hit  oitadfll, 

Ecbatana.  Then  he  again  ventured  to  attack  Assyria,  this  time  with  better 
success.  The  Assyrian  army  was  beaten  in  Nineveh  at  last,  and  was  snr- 
rounded.  But  an  unexpected  event  came,  to  the  assistance  of  the  hard- 
proBsed  Ninevites — the  Scythians  inTwled  Medu. 

Their  invasion  compelled  Cyaxares  to  evacuate  Assyria^  and  for  a  time 
Kineveh  breathed  again.  But  only  for  a  short  time.  Cyaxares  succeeded 
in  potting  an  end  to  the  Scythian  domination  in  his  kingdom  in  the  course 
of  a  few  yeani. 

About  609  tho  Median  army  under  the  command  of  Cyaxares  appeared 
for  the  second  time  at  the  plates  of  Nineveh.  According  to  Berosus,  the 
Babylonian  king,  whose  son  Nebuchadrezzar  had  married  Uie  Median  king's 
daughter,  also  took  part  in  this  sie^.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  Herodotus  knew  nothing  of  this,  for  the  Persians  were  his  authorities. 
But  ho  is  certainly  right  in  assigning  the  chief  role  to  the  Mcdos,  of  whom 
Abydenus  says  nothing,  for  from  this  time  forward  they  kept  possession  of 
Assyria  itseli ;  and  he  is  also  right  in  placing  the  taking  of  Nineveh  during 
the  period  of  Cyaxares*  government,  and  not,  like  Berosus  and  the  authors 
who  follow  him,  in  the  time  of  Astyagcs,  since  the  latter  did  not  n-scond  the 
throne  of  Media  before  584  B.C.  It  is  sufficient  that  Nineveh  fell,  and  As- 
^na  passed  to  the  power  of  the  Medes,  wiio  at  tiie  same  time  acquired  the 
dominion  om  tbs  florth  and  the  oonntries  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  tha 
Halys.  All  other  provinces  of  the  fallen  empire  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  including  probably  that  part  of  ancient  Assyria  whose  capital  was  the 
oity  of  Asshur,  and  also  Kharran  and  Carchemish,  fell  to  Babylonia. 

We  hftTe  no  historical  aoooant  of  the  details  connected  witk  the  fall  of 
Nineveh.  The  story  of  the  last  Assyrian  king,  Asshur-etil-ili,  or,  as  soma 
authorities  call  him,  Saracus,^  m  Inch  represents  him  in  his  despair  burning 
himself  with  iiis  palace  and  his  treasures,  is  a  popular  tale  which  is  not  indeed 
impossible,  but  probably  arose  by  oonf  osion  with  Shamash-shom-nkln's  end. 
Nineveh  was  so  completely  desolated  that  when  Xenophon  passed  with  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  the  year  401  u.c.  he  took  the  ruins  for  the  remains  o^ 
Median  towns  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  Subsequently  a  fortress,  Ninus, 
seems  to  have  been  built  there  by  the  Parthians.  Calah  also  once  more  rose 
from  its  rubbish  heaps  after  lying  desolate  for  a  long  time.  Arbela  remained 
untouched,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  Tell  unresisting  into  the 
hands  of  the  rnnqncrors.    But  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  gone  forever. 

The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  gone,  but  not  the  empire  at  whose  head  the 
kings  of  Asshur  had  stood.  It  has  been  matter  of  astonidime&t  fiiat  so 
powerful  an  empire,  to  which  through  a  series  of  centuries  the  whole  of 
western  Asia  had  been  subdued,  could  have  been  so  suddenly  overturned  by 
the  fall  of  the  capital.  But  this  surprise  proceeds  from  an  incorrect  concep- 
tion of  Iiistory.  Bvents  had  long  prepared  the  fail  of  Nineteh.  The  keen 
eve  of  Esarhaddon  had  already  perceived  that  it  would  be  safer  to  remove 
the  centre  of  the  wnpire  to  Babylon.  His  son  Asshurbanapal ,  ji  less  acute 
statesman  than  he,  but  a  great  king  and  a  strong  administrator,  had  once 
more  attempted  to  secure  the  hegemony  for  Assyria.  In  this  he  had  sue- 
oeeded,  being  supported  by  fitvourable  circumstances  and  the  influence  of 
his  own  personahty.   But  when  the  soeptie  fell  from  his  strong  hand,  little 
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more  was  needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  dominion,  and  that  end  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  However,  the  empire  survived  for  a  few  years 
longer,  tnough  not  in  its  full  vigour.  The  hegemony  now  passed  again  to 
Babylon ;  but  not  unimpaired,  for,  since  Media  had  conquered  Nineveh,  the 
lion  s  share  of  Assyria  itself  fell  to  the  Median  kingdom,  together  with  those 
northern  and  north-western  provinces  wliich  had  been  lost  long  before.  But 
the  Assyrian  survived  in  the  new  Babylonian  Empire,  which  continued  its 
policy  of  conquest,  and  the  Greeks,  who  not  long  afterwards  called  the 
Babylonians  themselves  Assyrians,  were  in  this  not  so  very  far  from  the 
truth.  But  the  days  of  the  Semitic  dominion  were  hastening  to  their  end. 
Even  the  new  monarchy  under  Babylon's  hegemony  could  only  be  propped 
up  by  the  force  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  personality.  His  feeble  successors 
were  in  no  condition  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Median  power  nor  the  rise 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  which  had  grown  to  such  proportions  by  the  con- 
quest of  Elam,  until  the  genius  of  Cyrus  founded  a  dominion  which  soon 
embraced  the  four  ancient  empires  —  the  Median,  the  Ehunite,  the  Assyrio- 
Baby Ionian,  and  the  Egyptian — and  gave  the  sceptre  of  western  Asia  to  the 
Aryans. 

The  sense  of  relief  which  fell  on  the  oppressed  nations  at  the  downfall  of 
the  scourge  of  Asia  can  be  gathered  from  the  rejoicing  accents  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  What  an  Isaiah,  a  Micah,  had  not  dared  to  hope,  Nahum  and 
Zephaniah  saw  approach  and  actually  happen.  Nahum  is  convinced  that  the 
fate  of  Thebes  will  soon  overtake  Nineveh.  Her  merchants,  multiplied  as 
the  stars  of  heaven,  her  crowned,  her  captains,  her  whole  people,  they  shall 
be  scattered  like  flying  grasshoppers,  and  no  man  shall  gatner  them.  "  All 
that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee :  for  upon  whom 
hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually  ?  "  (Nahum  iii.  19.)  And  Zepha- 
niah (ii.  13-15),  his  contemporary,  sees  with  satisfaction  the  desolation  of 
the  proud  city,  who  thought  herself  so  safe  and  boasted  herself  to  be  the  first 
and  the  only  one,  but  now  had  become  desolate  and  a  place  for  beasts,  in 
whose  ruins  the  bittern  and  the  screech-owl  lodge. « 


CHAPTER  VI.    RENASCENCE  AND  FALL  OF  BAJBYLON 

Eelshazzar'H  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  passed  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weighed. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay, 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone ; 
The  Made  is  at  hiH  gate, 

The  FersiaD  on  his  throne." 

—  Bybon's  "Vrsioir  or  DcTJinAZZAS.** 

Nowhere  is  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  national  regeneration 
than  is  furnished  by  the  story  of  the  new  Babylonian  Empire.  Freed  from 
Assyrian  thraldom,  Babylon,  the  old,  old  city,  came  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  the  fallen  Nineveh  as  the  world-metropolis. 

It  has  been  customary  to  think  and  speak  of  the  new  Babylonian  Empire 
as  evidencing  the  rejuvenation  of  an  old  people.  In  one  sense  this  view  has 
full  validity.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  new  Babylonians  who 
came  to  power  when  Nineveh  fell  were  the  bona  fide  descendants  of  the  rulers 
of  old  Babylonia.  New  blood  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  old  race ;  indeed, 
without  its  influence  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  rejuvenation  could 
have  been  effected.  The  outsiders  who  made  their  influence  felt  with  such 
potency  to  restore  and  rejuvenate  the  old  empire,  are  known  as  the  Chaldeans. 
The  precise  origin  of  this  people  is  in  doubt.  It  is  held  to  be  established, 
however,  that  tliey  were  Semitic,  and  hence  could  claim  cousinship  with 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Tiiey  inhabited  the  Sea  Lands  to  the 
south  of  Mesopotamia  at  an  early  date,  and  have  been  supposed  to  come 
originally  from  Arabia.  They  are  heard  of  from  time  to  time  in  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  annals  as  a  half-barbaric  and  often  troublesome  people,  di\ade<i 
into  various  tribes  or  clans  or  petty  princii)alities,  bearing  such  unfamiliar 
names  as  Bit-Silani,  Bit-Sa'alli,  and  Bit-Sala. 

It  is  supposed  by  modern  orientalists  that  the  Chaldeans  long  had 
their  eyes  upon  the  fertile  regions  of  the  North,  and  even,  from  time  to 
time,  been  presumptuous  enough  to  cross  swords  with  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  in  the  hope  of  dethroning  them.  Certain  it  is  that  the  rulers  of 
the  North  had  at  various  times  waged  war  against  their  less  civilised  cousins 
of  the  Sea  Lands.  Yet  the  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  as  to  the 
precise  share  wliich  tiio  Chaldeans  took  in  the  new  movement  inaugurated  in 
Babylon  with  the  death  of  the  last  really  powerful  Assyrian  king,  Asshur- 
banapal.  The  name  of  the  new  ruler  who  now  came  to  power  in  Babyloo 
was  Nabopolassar ;  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  he  was  of 
Clialdean  origin.  It  is  held,  however,  that  the  influences  that  dominated  the 
kingdom  under  his  reign  were  clearly  Chaldean ;  though  considering  the 
vagueness  that  surrounds  the  entire  subject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
assertion  is  much  easier  to  make  than  to  prove.  Still,  all  that  we  know 
about  the  degeneration  of  old  nations  elsewhere,  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  resuscitating  a  senescent  people,  except  by  a  mixture  of  races,  tends  to 
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conlirui  the  theory  that  a  race  relatively  new  to  civilisation  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  working  the  miracle  of  Babylonian  regeneration. 

In  any  event,  the  people  who  for  somethins^  less  tiiaii  a  century  made 
Babylon  a  ^eat  centre  (»f  world-influem  e  were  Known  to  their  contempora- 
ries and  to  succeeding  generations  as  Chaldeans  rather  than  as  Babylonians. 
Just  to  what  extent  tlie  old  Babylonian  people  shared  in  the  new  work,  can 
.  perhaps  never  be  known ;  but  the  question  is  rehitiveiy  unimportant,  because 
in  any  event  it  Was  a  people  of  the  same  old  Semitic  stock  that  carried  on 
the  hif^toric  story. 

The  most  brilliant  period  of  the  new  Babylonian  Empire  came  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  in  the  reign  of  the  world-famous  king,  Nebuchadrezzar, 
the  monarch  who  built  the  marvellous  wall  about  the  city  and  tiie  fabulous 
hanging  gardens ;  the  conqueror  who  overthrew  the  Phodnioians  and  canried 
the  Israelites  into  captivity. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  period  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Kebuchadrezzar  because  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Israelites  still  con- 
tinued, to  which  the  Hebrew  writers  made  such  extended  references.  The 
famous  account  in  the  I^'  ik  of  Daniel  of  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  with  its 
brief  but  graphic  reference  to  the  alleged  tragic  end  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  itself  at  the  hands  of    Darius  the  Mede," 
have  furnished  never-to-be-forgott«n  pictures  to  all  subsequent  generationlB. 
The  modem  archjBologist  has  rudely  shattered  some  of  these  treasured 
im;u^es.     Thus  the  Rook  of  Daniel  makes  allusion  to  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  in  these  words :    Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thou- 
sand of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand.    Belshazzar,  whiles 
he  tasted  the  wine,  commanded  to  bring  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which 
his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in  .Jerusa- 
lem ;  that  the  king,  and  his  j)rinccs,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  might 
drink  therein.  ...    In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
skiin;    And  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  being  about  threescore 
and  two  y;ear8  old."   (Daniel  v.  1,  2,  30,  31.) 

But  within  the  past  generation  inscriptions  have  come  to  light  proving, 
to  the  amazement  of  a  keenly  interested  world,  that  no  king  named  Belshaz- 
zar ever  reigned  in  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  name  of  the  monarch  overthrown 
by  Cyrus  the  l^ersian  or  Elamite  —  not  by  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  —  was 
Nabonidus.    Nabonidus  had  a  son,  Belshazzar,  but  ho  never  ruled.  This 
Nabonidus  was  not  the  son  of  Nebucliadrezzar  or  his  immediate  successor, 
three  successive  rulers  after  Nebuchadrezzar  liaving  reigned  before  hu  cauie 
to  the  throne.   It  is  clear  from  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  and  of  Gyrus  his 
conqueror  that  Babylon  was  overthrown  without  a  struggle.    A  cylinder 
inscription  by  Cyrus  tells  the  story:  the  first  part  of  which,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Bail,  is  as  follows :     The  continual  offering  he  made  to  cease 
•  •  he  (es)tablished  in  the  cities  the  worship  of  Merodach«  the  King  of  the 
6odS9  he  exalted  (?)  Ills  name.    ...  by  a  yoke  unrelaxing  he  ruined  them 
all.      At  their  lamentation  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  waxed  very  wroth."  As 
interpreted  by  the  British  Museum  authorities,  the  inscription  continues:  '"He 
{i.e.  Marduk)  sought  out  a  righteous  prince,  a  man  after  nis  own  heart,  whom 
he  mi^bt  take  by  the  hand;  and  he  called  his  name  Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan^ 
and  he  j)roclaimed  his  name  for  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world.  The  hordes 
of  the  land  of  Kutu  he  forcetl  into  sul)niission  at  his  feet,  and  the  men  whom 
(the  god)  had  delivered  into  his  hand  he  justly  and  righteously  cared  for.  And 
jfaraak,  the  great  Xoird,  tlie  proteotof  of  his  people,  beheld  his  sood  deeds 
and  his  righteous  heart  with  joy.  He  oommandea  hun  to  go  to  BiUDylon,  and 
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he  caused  him  to  set  out  on  the  road  to  that  city,  and  like  a  friend  and  ally 
he  marched  by  his  side ;  and  hit  troop,  with  theur  weapont  girt  about  thflni, 

marched  with  him,  in  countless  numoers  like  the  waters  of  a  flood.  With- 
out battle  and  without  fii^'hting,  Marduk  made  him  enter  into  his  city  of 
Babylon  [Shu-anna];  he  spared  Babylon  tribulation,  and  Kabonidus,  the 
king:  ^ho  feared  him  not,  ne  delivered  into  his  hand." 

The  text  goes  on  to  state  that  the  inhabitantspaid  homage  to  him,  and 
the  peoples  round  about  brought  hira  tribute.  With  a  view  of  centralising 
their  worabip,  the  former  king  Nabonidus  had  gathered  together  into  Babj- 
lon  the  imaged  of  the  gods  from  the  local  temple,  but  wis  act  provoked 
Merodaoh  to  wrath,  and  the  god  decreed  his  destruction.  After  the  occu- 
pation of  the  city  by  the  Persians,  Cyvu^  conoiUtttod  the  BabjiOffliailf  by 
restoring  the  images  to  their  original  shnnes. 

The  accounts  given  by  Nabonidus  himself  coniirm  tiiis  record  of  Cyrus. 
It  would  appear,  then,  toat  the  Hebrew  chroniclers,  ^fted  rather  with  the 
poetical  imagination  than  with  the  calm  historical  sense,  confused  the  Baby> 
Ionian  conquest  of  Cyrus  with  a  later  campaign  of  his  successor,  Dariua. 
But  no  mere  substitution  of  the  cold  facts  of  history  can  ever  rob  the  world 
of  tiie  beaatifol  tzaditionel  pieture  of  the  leart  of  Bdehaaear.  Here,  ae  else- 
where, myth  most  be  allowed  to  hold  its  own  as  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  history.  Myth  and  history  coincide  as  to  the  fact  that  the  old  dynasty 
in  new  Babylonia  was  overthrown.  And  with  that  overthrow  the  sceptre  of 
world-influence  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Semitio  raoe  forever. 

CNnrrSHPOBABT  OHBOVOLOGT 

The  epoch  of  the  new  Babylonian  Empire  covers  a  period  of  time  from 
about  615  to  638  b.c,  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  century.  We  have 
already,  at  the  be^niming  of  this  book,  outlined  the  position  of  contemporary 
civilisations  during  the  entire  sweep  of  Assyrian  and  new  Babylonian  his- 
tory ;  ljut  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  position  of  other  nations 
during  the  epoch  of  new  Bahjlimiaii  domuiatioii,  uiat  a  deaimriaetare  of 
the  time  may  be  before  the  eyes  as  we  view  the  details  of  Babyknian 
history. 

While  reading  of  the  achievements  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  successors, 
then,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  that: 

Mffypt  tmder  tiieXXVIth  Dynasty  enjoys  a  brief  period  of  rejuvenescence 
as  a  world-power ;  curiously  linked  in  time  with  the  new  awakening  of  her 
4dd-time  rival.  Babylonia ; 

In  indio,  at  about  this  period,  Buddha  lives  and  founds  the  religion  that 
is  to  besr  his  name; 

Qireeee  and  Home  arc  in  a  relative  youth,  not  yet  reckoning  time  from  a 
fixed  era,  and  only  b<iginning  to  make  secure  records  on  wliich  future  gener- 
ations may  build.  Their  civiiisation  does  not  comf^ire  in  importance  with 
that  of  Babvlon,  whieh  is  the  lecognised  oentre  of  enltaie,  looking  upia 
tiiese  "  new    nations  in  the  west  as  utter  barbarians ; 

Phoenicia  is  far  past  the  zenith  of  its  power ;  Sanmria  has  fallen;  Jemsa^ 
lem  is  to  become  subject  to  Babylon  itself ; 

In  Atia  HEiNtfr,  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  is  waxing  in  power. 

But  the  coming  nation  of  the  epooh  is  Pfrsla,  which  turns  the  tables  OQ 
its  fellow,  Manda,  hitherto  the  stronger  of  the  half -civilised  p;iir  of  nations, 
and  which  finally,  under  Cyrus,  captures  Babylon  itself,  and  ftHt^mni^  undis- 
puted sovereignty  OTer  the  whole  of  south-western  Asia.e 
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NABOPOLASSAK  AND  NEBUCUADKEZZAR 

Nabopolassar  (Nabu-apal-usur,  i.e.  "  Nabu  protect  the  heir  "),  according 
to  the  Ptolemaic  canon,  reigned  from  625  B.C.  (the  date  of  his  accession  thus 
being  626^  until  605  b.c,  in  which  year  lie  died^  shortly  before  the  victory 
won l>y  his  sou  Nebuchadrezzar  over  the  Egyptians  at  Carcheraish,  having 
been  in  ill  health  before  Nebuchadrezzar  started  for  Syria.  We  have  seen 
how  immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  Neku  II 
profited  by  the  impotence  of  the  Assyiian  kingdom,  which  was  enfeebled  to 
the  last  degree  by  long  yean  of  Scythian  incursions*  to  penetrate  into  the 
Hamath  district. 

[He  encountered  the  army  of  Judah  at  Meggido  —  the  same  huitoricfd 
locality  where,  a  thousand  years  before,  Tehutimes  III  had  vanquished  tiw 

combined  forces  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia.  The  king  of  Jerusalem  was  shun 
on  the  field,  and  his  army,  retreating  in  terror  to  the  capital,  made  his  young 
son,  Jehoahaz,  king,  ignoring  the  claims  of  Eliakim,  the  eldest,  probably 
because  he  was  in  &TOur  of  submitting  to  Neku.  Pharaoh  now  proceeded, 
unmolested,  to  Riblah  in  Coile-Syria,  where  he  made  his  headquarters,  and 
confident  in  liis  mastfry  over  Judah,  ordered  Jehoahaz  to  appear  before  him. 
When  the  new  king  arrived  he  was  thrown  into  chains  and  Eliakim  put  in 
his  place  under  the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  J 

Neku*8  ambition  was  next  directed  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Syria;  a  project  which  he  actually  accomplished  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  years  608  to  606,  whilst  the  Babylonians,  with  their  Median  allies, 
were  besieging  Nineveh.  He  must  certainly  have  advanced  as  far  as  Oarche- 
mish,  since  tiliat  was  the  spot  where  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  forces  met 
in  605.  The  £ate  of  Syria  was  sealed  thereby;  it  became  a  province  of  Baby- 
lonia even  as  it  had  once  been  a  province  of  Assyria,  and  Jndah  berame  a 
vassal  kingdom  to  Babylonia. 

Thus  Nabopolassar,  who  died  in  605,  while  his  son  was  on  the  march  for 
Syria,  only  just  missed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  new  kingdom  of  Ikiby- 
lonia  which  he  Iiad  founded  enter  upon  the  herifapfo  of  llie  Assyrian  Empire, 
out  of  which  the  western  province  could  least  of  all  be  sitared.  He  did  not 
see  it :  instead  the  news  of  his  father's  death  reached  the  young  Nebucliadrez- 
zar  (Kabn-kudur-usur,  i.e.  "  Nabu  protect  the  ciow  n  ")  shortly  after  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Egyptians,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Syria  for  the  time  being; 
and.  leaving  his  generals  to  follow  up  the  victory,  he  liad  to  return  to  Babylon 
in  hot  haste  to  assume  the  royal  tliguity  that  awaited  him.  There  he  received 
the  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  great  nobles  without  encountering  any  obsta- 
cles, and  for  the  long  period  of  his  glorious  reign,  which  lasted  forty- 
two  years  (604-562)  he  guided  the  destinies  of  his  country,  extended  and 
strengthened  its  borders,  and  tiius  made  Babylonia  a  great  power,  and  Baby- 
lon one  of  the  most  splendid  and  illustrious  cities  ot  ancient  times*  If  we 
further  take  into  consideration  that  it  was  he  who  likewise  conquered  Syria 
for  Babylonia,  we  canriot  but  acknowledge  his  claim  to  be  counted  the  first 
ruler  who  entered  upon  the  full  possession  of  Assyria  and  consolidated  it. 

Amid  all  die  many  and  sometimes  detailed  inscriptions  of  Nebudiadxeszar 
which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  other  cities,  not  one 
contains  any  account  of  his  campaigns  ;  but  from  a  passage  in  the  preamble 
of  the  great  inscription  of  the  kingcTom,  we  see  that  in  spite  of  his  preference 
for  building  and  other  peaceful  labours  lie  was  a  mighty  warrior.  It  runs  : 
Under  his  mighty  protection  (f.e.  that  of  the  god  Marduk)  I  have  passed 
throng  far  countries,  distant  mountains,  from  tiie  npper  sea  evra  to  the 
»  w.— vou  1. 2o 
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lower  sea  (i.e.  probably  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  tlio  moutli  of  the  Nile)  far- 
reaching  ways,  closed  paths  where  my  step  was  stayed  aud  my  foot  could 
no1(  stand,  a  load  of  hardBbips,  a  way  of  thirst  $  the  disobediant  I  aabdned 
and  took  the  adversaries  captive,  the  land  I  guided  aright,  the  |>eople  I 
caused  to  be  seir^d  ;  I  carried  away  the  bad  and  the  good  among  them,  silver 
and  gold  aud  precious  stones,  copper,  palm  wood  and  cedar  wood,  wliatsoever 
was  QOStly,  in  gorgeous  abundance ;  the  products  of  the  mountains  and  that 
which  the  sea  yielded,  brought  I  as  a  gift  of  great  weight,  as  a  rich  tribute 
into  my  city  of  T^abylon  before  his  (the  goa  s")  face.'*  And  although  the 
dilierent  campaigns  of  wliich  we  know  are  distriVju'cd  over  almost  the  whole 
of  his  long  leign,  we  tind  meuiiou  of  only  one  short  war  against  Aaiimes  of 
Egypt  in  the  uiirty^venth  year  of  it. 

With  regard  to  these  wars,  most  of  them  aimed  at  completing  the  work 
begun  at  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  and  more  particularly  at  preventing  fur- 
ther interference  on  the  part  of  Egypt,  and  at  banishing  her  influence  com- 
pletely from  Babylonian  territory,  whi^  had  now  been  eztmded  to  her  vuy 
irontier.  .  It  was  |  ri*l»ably  in  the  third  year  after  Nebuchadrezzar's  battle 
(therefore  in  602  B.C.)  that  S^ria  was  completely  incorporated  into  the 
Babylonian  kingdom,  leaving  him  free  to  thinlc  of  displayinpf  his  ])ower  in 
the  eyes  of  Jehoiakim,  whom  Neku  had  set  up  as  king  in  Jeruiia.ieiu,  by. 
advandng  against  him  with  an  army.  The  deeored  result  promptly  followed, 
and  from  601  to  599  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  the  King  of  the  Chal- 
deans.   In  the  fourth  year,  598,  the  king  of  Judah  withheld  the  tribute, 

Srobably  at  the  instigation  of  Egypt.  When  the  Babylonians  invaded 
udab  (probably  at  the  beginning  of  587)  Jehoiakim  was  just  dead ;  his  son 
Jehoiacmn  (known  also  as  Jeconiah)  was  besieged  at  Jwnsalem  and,  seeing 
further  resistance  useless,  surrendered  to  Nebuchadrezzar.  He  was  carried 
away  captive  to  Babylon  with  his  family  and  nearly  all  the  princes,  warriors, 
masons,  and  smiths  j  but,  once  there,  their  lot  was  no  hard  one,  for  they 
were  permitted  to  settle  without  molestation  and  to  exercise  their  own 
religion.  A  great  number  of  them  lived  thus  at  Tcl-Ahib  (i.e.  '*  heap  of 
ruins")  on  the  canal  Chebar  [a  canal  found  near  Nippur  and  now  called 
Kabaru]  as  we  know  from  the  chronicles  of  Ezekiel,  who  was  one  of  them. 
Jerusalem  was  not  destroyed,  but  Jehoiachin's  kinsman,  Mattaniah  (another 
■on  of  Josiah),  was  set  over  the  few  inhabitants  that  remained  there  as  a  va^ 
sal  of  Babylonia,  under  the  new  name  of  Zedekiah  (595^87).  The  newly 
installed  sovereign  was  a  weak  man,  who  by  his  own  good  wiU  would  have 
been  a  loyal  vassal ;  but  ultimately  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  luUy  realised  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  tlie  war  party,  who  relied  on  the  help  of  Egypti  and  rebelled  against 
Babylonia. 

In  589  Psamthek  II  (Neku's  successor)  himself  was  succeeded  by  the 
young  and  warlike  Uah-ab-Ra  (the  Hophra  of  the  Bible  and  the  Apnea  of  the 
Oreeis),  who  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Fhcenicians  in  an  attempt 

they  made  to  revolt.  Thereupon  Nebu(^hadrezzar  marched  his  troops  into 
Syria  and  set  up  his  headquarters  at  Riblali,  tiie  old  headquarters  of  Neku, 
so  as  to  operate  from  thence  against  Zedekiah,  Tyre,  and  Pharaoh.  How 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  (589-587)  and  destroyea,  how  in  the  meantime 
Uah-al>-Ua's  army  was  vanquished,  and  how  Tyre  was  then  invested  (the  siege 
lasting  tldrteen  years)  and  forced  to  pay  tribute,  if  no  more  —  all  these  events 
are  likewise  known  to  us  only  from  other  sources  than  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  detailed  description  of  them,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  thus  focm  a  part  of  (anA  the 
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opening  era  of)  Jewish  history,  lies  ready  to  every  reader's  hand  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  outline.  As  for  Tyre 
(after .the  siege)  abe  remained  under  the  rule  of  her  own  kings,  though  as  a 
vassal  to  Babylonia.  All  the  worse  was  ilio  fate  whioh,  in  687,  overtook 
Judah,  whose  hopes  had  been  so  cruelly  deceived,  for  not  only  was  the  city 
utterly  destroyed  (see  the  moving  laments  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Lam- 
entations^, and  the  king,  blinded  and  fettered,  carried  away  into  captivity 
after  seeing  his  sons  suin  before  his  &oe ;  but  witih  the  exception  oi  iho 
poor,  the  day  labourers  absolutely  necessaiy  for  tihe  cultivation  of  Ihe  soil 
and  vineyards,  all  who  had  escaped  the  previous  deportation  were  carried 
away  by  the  Babylonian  king  to  the  "  waters  of  Babylon  "  (Psalm  137). 

[Wlkile  his  soAdieis  were  keeping  their  long  and  weary  station  nniier  the 
walb  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadrezzar  turned  his  attention  to  another  important 
matter.  Because  the  people  of  Judah  and  Tyro  liad  looked  to  Egy])t  for 
assistance,  they  had  given  the  Babylonian  king  much  trouble.  Egypt,  there- 
fore, must  suffer  for  this ;  so  that  she  would  not  feel  inclined  to  repeat  her 
notion  of  sending  an  army  to  Zedeikiah's  aid.  A  new  £g]rptian  campaign 
was  planned.] 

A  fragment  at  the  beginning  of  which  a  prayer  ("  Thou  destroyest  my 
enemies  and  makest  my  heart  to  rejoice  was  set  down,  assigns  the  above- 
mentioned  campaign  in  Egypt  to  the  year  6^  («.«.  the  thirty-seventh  year 
ot  the  reign).  The  passage  whicli  refers  to  it,  —  "Year  37  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king  of  (Babylonia  to  the  land  of)  Misir,  (i.e.  Egypt)  to  give  a 
battle,  he  marched  and  (his  troops  A-ma)-a-su,  the  king  of  Klisir  assembled 
and  •  .  .  **  leaves  no  doubt  that  Aahmes  or  Amasu  is  the  king  here  meant, 
for  only  the  year  before,  in  569,  Aahmes  had  revolted  against  Uah-ab-Ra  and 
forced  him  to  recognise  him  (Aahmes)  as  co-regent.  He  soon  afterward 
became  sole  ruler  in  Egypt ;  and,  as  such,  he  died  in  the  year  528,  shortly 
before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Nebuchadrezzar  meanwhile 
eoatented  himself  with  humbling  the  pride  of  Egypt,  and  refrained  from 
conquflcil^  tlie  country,  which  even  had  it  been  successfully  done  would 
but  have  raised  difl&culties  for  the  Babylonian  kingdom  to  cope  with.  His 
chief  aim,  to  keep  Syria  and  Palestine  clear  of  Egyptian  influence,  was 
attained  by  the  campaign. 

Of  Nebuchadrezzar's  other  military  expeditions,  the  one  mentioned  (Jere- 
miah xlix.  28-33)  against  the  Bedouins  of  Kedar  and  the  Arab  tribes,  whicli 
had  settled  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  leads  us  again  to  the  borders  of  the  Occi- 
dent. The  town  of  Teredon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  was  founded  at 
this  time  as  a  bulwark  against  tiie  Bedouins,  and  by  reason  of  its  sitoaticm 
became,  like  Gerrha,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Thapsacus,  Tiphsah,  on  the 
middle  Euphrates,  a  mercantile  station  of  some  importance.  Not  until  the 
time  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Babylonia  did  a  flourishing  trade  develop  along 
the  Euphrates,  witii  Armenia  and  the  east  coast  of  Arabia  for  its  extreme 

Soles;  and  from  the  reini  of  Nebuchadrezzar  dates  the  part  played  by 
>abylon,  his  capital,  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  proverbial  meaning  which  the  name  of  Babylon  has  retained  down  to 
our  times,  to  signify  the  worst  aspects  (luxury  and  license)  of  a  capital 

From  Babylon  and  the  mention  of  her  trade  it  would  be  a  natural  transi- 
tion to  the  buildings  erected  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  if  we  were  not  first  bound  to 
mention  the  north-west  and  east,  which  are  of  extreme  importance  from  an 
historical  jMtlnt  of  view,  and  in  which  NebuduidraBsar  took  the  part  of  a 
mediator,  if  no  moie,  between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians. 
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To  return  to  the  buildings  erected  1^  NebuchadreKzar,  whioli,  up  to  this 

time  form  the  subject  of  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  discovered,  the  latter  all 
show  his  character  in  a  favourable  light.  In  all  we  iiud  evidence  of  the 
paternal  oare  of  a  prince  sealous  for  the  welfare  of  his  dominions,  and  of  s 
sincere  and  heartfelt  piety  which  by  no  means  leaves  the  impression  tliai 
it  is  a  mere  form  of  speech.  We  can  listen  to  his  ow  n  wnvds  prefixed  to  his 
account  of  tlie  buildings  he  erected  and  revealing  sonietliing  of  liis  lieart. 

Since  the  Lord,  Maiduk,  created  me,  and  made  fair  preparation  for  roj 
birth  from  the  womb,  from  that  time  forwardt  when  I  was  born  and  created, 
I  have  visited  the  holy  places  of  God,  and  walked  in  the  ways  of  God. 
To  Marduk,  my  Lord,  I  prayed ;  I  took  up  my  parable  in  prayer  to  him,  the 
speech  of  my  heart  came  (before  him)  to  him  1  spoke :  *  Eternal,  Hohr,  Lord 
of  all  things,  for  the  king,  whom  thou  lovest,  whose  name  thou  calLeat  ac- 
cording to  thy  good  pleasure^  guide  his  name  well,  lead  (or  guard)  him  in  a 
straight  path.  I,  the  prince,  who  obeyeth  thee,  am  the  work  of  thy  hands, 
thou  didst  create  me,  thou  didst  commit  unto  me  the  royal  dominion  over 
the  whole  people,  according  to  thy  grace,  O  Lord  which  thou  sendest  forth 
upon  all.  Teach  me  to  love  thy  august  sovereignty,  let  the  fear  of  thy 
divinity  be  in  my  heart,  bestow  (upon  me)  that  which  is  pleasing  unto  thee, 
thou  who  preparest  my  life.*  Thereupon  the  Highest,  the  Glorious,  the  first 
among  the  gods,  the  august  Marduk,  iieard  my  supplication  and  accepted  my 
prayers,  he  caused  his  great  majesty  to  rule  fayourablv,  he  caused  the  fear  of 
Crod  to  abide  in  my  heart,  I  fear  his  majesty."  And  the  conclusion  runs: 
•♦Babylon,  the  capital  of  tlie  land,  I  cstal)li.shed  with  the  hills  of  the  forest. 
To  Marduk,  my  lord,  I  prayed  and  lifted  up  my  hand  :  *  Marduk,  lord,  the 
first  of  gods,  thou  mighty  prince,  thou  hast  created  me,  thou  hast  committed 
to  me  royal  dominion  over  the  multitude  of  the  people,  I  love  the  majesty  of 
thy  courts  as  my  precious  !ife.  Save  thy  city  of  Babylon.  I  have  made  me 
no  other  capital  nut  of  ail  inhabited  places.  As  I  lovo  the  fear  of  thy  dinn- 
ity  and  seek  thy  majesty,  so  incline  graciously  to  my  supplication  ^Ut^raiiy, 
to  the  raisings  of  my  hands),  hear  my  prayers.  I  am  the  King,  the  Restorer, 
vrbo  delists  thy  heart,  the  zealous  niler,the  restorer  of  all  thy  cities.  At 
thy  command,  O  merciful  Manhik,  may  the  house  which  1  have  built  endure 
to  all  eternity,  may  1  satisfy  myself  in  its  abundance.  May  I  come  to  old 
age  therein,  may  I  satisfy  myself  with  my  glory,  may  I  Teoeive  the  weighty 
tribute  therein  from  the  kings  of  all  regions  of  Uie  world  and  from  all  man- 
kind. Krom  the  horizon  of  the  heavens  unto  the  nifM-idian  and  at  (?)  the 
rising  sim  may  I  have  no  enemies  nor  possess  any  advci  s;ii  ics  Hit.  them  that 
put  nie  in  fear).  May  my  posterity  bear  rule  therein  over  the  black-headed 
people  to  all  eternity.*  *' 

Nebuchadrezzar,  himself,  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  temples  of  E-sagila  and  E-zida,  as  being  the  most  ancient  sanctu- 
aries of  Babylou,  and  in  his  briefest  inscriptions,  the  stamp-marks  on  bricks, 
whether  used  for  the  building  of  these  two  temples  or  any  other  edifice, 
^ways  had  added  to  his  title  of  king,  that  of  restorer  of  the  temples  of 
E-sagila  and  Iv/ida.  Of  greater  interest  to  us,  howtn  »'r.  sim-e  we  can  still 
admire  the  ruins  of  it,  is  a  t<^mple  which  is  only  brietly  relerred  to  in  a  few 
words  in  the  long  inscription,  but  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  account  in 
another,  shorter  inscription,  namely,  the  Temple  of  the  Seveii  Spheres  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  which  was  built  in  seven  stories  near  (or  as  a  xiggunt 
of)  K-zida  at  liorsippa. 

But  although  Nebuchadrezzar  devoted  most  thought  to  his  beloved 
Babylon  (and  to  Borsippa)  he  in  nowise  neglected  other  seats  of  wovship  al 
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the  country.  The  temple  of  the  Sun.  at  Sippar,  the  temple  of  a  g^d  as  yet 
unideutified,  in  the  city  of  i>az  (^I'iuiziiu),  the  temple  of  Idi-Anu  (the  Eye 
of  Anu),  at  Dilbat»  the  temple  of  Ltigftl-Amaida  (Maiad),  E-Anna,  the 
temple  of  Ishtar,  at  Erech,  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Latsa*  and  the  temple 
of  the  Moon,  at  Erech,  are  enumerated  one  after  another  as  having  been  rebuilt 
by  Nebuchadrezzar.  With  better  right  than  his  father  he  calk  himself  on 
one  of  the  Abu-Habba  cylinders  "the  ruler  of  Somer  and  Accad,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  land  "  (or  as  Wincklw  translates  it,  made  ftist  the 
foundations  of  the  land'"),  for  in  truth  hi.s  new  creations  extciuletl  over  the 
whole  territory  that  had  been  ^Sumer  anil  Accad  ;us  we  are  fainiiiar  with  it 
in  ancient  Babylonian  history,  from  the  reigns  of  Ur-Ba'u  of  Ur  onward. 
Under  him,  after  a  long  sleep  (lasting  in  places  for  a  thousand  years)  among 
her  ruins,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  kept  the  festival  of  her  resurrection,  and 
joyous  sacrificial  hymns  resounded  tnrouprh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  during  Nebuchadrezzar's  long  and  prosperous  reign,  as  in  the  days  of 
her  distant  prime. 

To  com^te  the  pioture  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  capital,  we  must  in  concla- 
sion  cast  a  glance  at  the  vast  fortifications  with  wliidi  t!ii>^  kituj;  rrirdled  the 
city  he  had  created,  and  so  insured  it  against  the  most  formidable  assault. 
Nebuchadrezzar  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  completely  restoring  and  enlarg- 
ing these  fortifications  (a  work  that  his  father  had  begun,  since  they  had 
again  been  im])aired)  ;  he  included  a  strip  of  arable  land  some  four  thousand 
cubits  (about  two  to  three  kilometres)  in  breadth,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
rampart  Nimitti-Bel,  within  another  mountain  high  "  wall,  and  made  it  a 
part  of  the  outworks*  thus  easting  a  gigantic  threefold  girdle  of  ramparts 
tor  walla)  and  moats  about  the  city.  Nor  was  that  enough  :  To  quul  tiie 
countenance  of  the  enemy  that  he  should  not  harass  the  (threefold)  enomn- 
passmeut  of  Babylon,  I  surrounded  the  land  with  mighty  streams,  compar- 
able Tinto  the  waters  of  the  sea;  to  cross  them  was  as  it  were  to  cross  the  ocean. 
To  render  an  inundation  from  their  midst  (the  .midst  of  these  artificial 
courses')  impossible,  I  heaped  up  masses  of  earth,  I  set  up  briok  dams  round 
about  them." 

And  hcrewitli  we  must  take  leave  of  this  truly  great  ruler,  and  turn  to 
his  suooessors,  who,  nnhappily,  did  not  resemble  mm,  and  of  whom  the  lasti 
Kabonidus  by  name,  could  alone  be  compared  to  him  in  his  zeal  for  the  res- 
toration and  adornment  of  the  various  temples  of  the  country,  though  in  all 
other  respects  he  fell  far  below  the  greatness  of  his  mightv  ancestor.  This 
inferiority  is  the  reason  that  the  New  Babylonian  Kingdom  liurried  so  swiftiy 
to  its  lumpected  end. 

THE  VOLLOWBBB  OP  MBBUCHADBBZZAB 

We  know  from  the  Ptolemaic  canon,  Hommel  goes  on,  that  after  Nebu* 
chadrezzar's  death  (562)  Illoarudamos  (prohal)ly  a  clerical  error  for  lUoaru- 
dakos,  i.e.  Amil-Marduk),  the  biblical  Evil-Merodach,  ascended  the  throne 
and  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (560).  Berosus  calls  him  a  sou  of 
NebnehadrezEar,  and  describes  his  short  reign  as  unjust  and  licentious,  this 
being  the  reason  why  he  was  murdered  by  Neriglissor  (Nergal-ahar-usur),  his 
sister's  husband,  and  thus  son-in-law  to  Nebuchadrezzar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  direct  confirmation  of  the  chronological  statements  of  the  Ptolemaic 
canon,  the  only  contract  tablets  that  haTO  been  discovered  of  the  reign  of 
this  king,  date  from  his  accession,  about  July  22,  660  B.c.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  U14  Testament^  in  the  last  four  yerses  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings; 
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"And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity  of 
JehoiachiUf  kins  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  that  Bvil-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  that  be 
b^[an  to  reiffn,  did  hft  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  out  of 
prison.  Ana  he  spnkn  kindly  to  him  and  set  his  throne  above  the  throne 
of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon ;  and  changed  his  prison  gar- 
ments, and  he  did  eat  bread  continually  before  him  all  the  days  of  his  Ufe. 
And  his  dlowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given  him  of  the  king,  a  daily 
rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days  of  his  life."  It  is  evident  that  the  Bible  here 
refers  to  Amil-Mardiik,  for  on  the  twenty-seventh  Adar  oGO  this  king  was 
still  upon  the  throne  (see  the  above  date,  'Ith  Abu),  wliilst  the  hrst  well- 
anthenticated  date  of  NerigliBsor  is  26tii  Marsheahwan,  i,§,  abont  lOth 
November  of  that  same  year. 

From  the  reign  of  Amil-Marduk  we  have  no  inscription,  but  we  are  in 
better  case  as  regards  his  successor,  Nereal-shar-usur  (the  Ner^-sharezer  of 
the  Bible ;  fierosus,  Neriglissor,  Ptolemam  oanon,  Neriga-solasai^.  He  reiffned 
from  55d<*566,  for  there  are  two  inscriptions  on  cylinders  and  a  brin  in> 
scription  on  brick  which  we  may  assign  to  this  reign.  The  subject  appears 
to  be  some  restoration  in  the  shrine  of  K-zida  at  Babylon.  Where  the 
inscription  again  becomes  legible,  the  king  gives  an  account  of  the  con- 
atniotion  of  a  oanal,  the  waters  of  which  had  gone  away  and  withdrawn,  and 
of  palace  building. 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  by  these  inscriptions.  Firstly, 
who  was  his  father,  the  Bel-shum-ishkum  twice  mentioned  in  them  ?  Let  it 
suflSce  here  to  note  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  identical  with  a  lonner  kuo^ 
of  Assyria,  the  son  of  Asshurbanapal,  who  certainly  did  not  i*eign  more  than 
a  few  months.  The  chronology  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of 
this  hypothesis.  Let  us  tiien  assume  that  Bel-shum-ishkum  was  born  about 
645 ;  he  would  then  be  about  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  Asshur- 
banapal, and  about  forty  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  after  which  he  probably 
founa  a  refuge  at  the  Babylonian  court.  By  that  time  (GOG)  his  son  Nergal- 
shar-usur  might  very  well  He  about  eighteen  years  old;  if  wo  take  this  for 
granted,  then  the  latter  vviis  tiiirty-seven  in  the  year  687,  in  which  two  per- 
aoxa  of  tiie  same  namtf  (Nergal-shareKer,  Jerem&h  xxzix.  8)  are  mentioned 
among  Nebuchadrezzar*s  nobles  (one  among  the  princes"  in  general,  the 
other  amongst  the  officials  of  highest  rank),  sixty-four  at  his  ac^f^spion  in 
560  B.C.  and  not  (juite  seventy  wiien  he  died,  which  gives  a  great  show  of 
probability  to  his  identity  with  one  or  other  of  th^  two  Nergal-sharezers. 
Another  question  to  which  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  find  an  answer  is 
that  of  the  wars  of  Nergal-shar-usur,  for,  short  as  liis  reign  was,  it  is  r  vident 
from  the  two  cj'linder  inscriptions  that  he  did  wage  wars.  Unfortuately 
we  have  no  more  exact  iufunuatxon  on  the  subject;  but  if  we  consider  that 
as  early  as  the  year  656,  that  is,  only  a  year  alter  Ne^^-shar-nsnr*a  death, 
disorders  of  mich  magnitude  had  broken  out  in  Mesopotamia,  due  to  the 
*'  Manda  warriors"  under  the  leadership  of  their  king  Ishtuvegu  (Astyages), 
that  is  to  say,  to  Median  hordes,  that  the  Babylonians  appealed  to  Kunish 
(Cyrus),  king  of  Anshan,  who  did,  in  fact,  succeed  in  wriving  the  Modes 
back,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  earliest  incursions  of  the  Manda  into  Babyl<v 
nian  territory  (of  whirh  Mesopotamia  had  formed  a  part  since  the  fall  of 
Nineveh)  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Neriglissor.  This  hypothesis  is  directly 
cuuiirmed  by  the  tenor  of  Nabonidus'  account  of  the  invasion.  In  that  case 
Nerifflissor's  warlike  enterprises  were  not  orowned  witii  briUiant  soooesii  or 
•t  all  events  did  not  expel  the  Manda  from  Mesopotamia  altogether. 
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TBE  BEIGN  OF  ^<ABO^^IDUS  (556-638  B.C.) 

On  the  death  of  Neriglissor  in  556,  he  was  succeeded,  according  to 
Berosus,  by  his  son  Labaissarachos  or  Labarosoarchodos  (in  inscriptions 
Labiishi-Muduk^f  but  it  appears  that  a  Babylonian  of  high  rank,  Nabu- 
naidu  ('^Nabu  is  glorious  ),  the  son  of  Nabu-bulatsu«iqbi  (**Naba  hath 
foretold  his  life"),  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  by  an  opposition  party, 
and  although  Labashi-Marduk  made  head  against  Nabu-naidu  (or  Nabonidus, 
as  he  is  usually  known)  for  nine  mouths,  the  latter  dates  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  bam  the  death  of  Neriglissor.  According  to  Berosus,  Labadii- 
Marduk  was  a  child,  and  fellyiotim  to  a  conapiraoy,  hayiiig  already  betrayed 
tokens  of  a  bad  disposition. 

According  to  the  Ptolemaic  canon,  Nabonidus  reigned  seventeen  years, 
which  agrees  vrWi  the  circumstance  tiiat  tiie  latest  of  the  numerous  contract 
tablets  belonging  to  his  reig^  up  to  this  time  discovered  are  dated  the  5th  ol 
Ulul  (the  middle  of  August)  in  his  seventcenll-i  ^-car.    He  concerned  himself 
chiefly  with  the  restoration  of  old  temples  elsewhere  than  in  Babylon,  as 
those  at  Ur,  Larsa,  Sippar,  and  even  at  Kharran  in  Mesopotamia,  that  is,  the 
oldest  sanctuaries  in  the  country;  while  in  Babylon,  where  he  certainly 
resided,  if  only  at  intervals,  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  except  to  proceed 
with  the  building  of  the  walls  on  the  river  bank.^    Nabonidus  was  actuated 
not  merely  by  religious  motives,  but  by  an  interest  in  history  and  archaeology, 
which  ^rew  to  be  an  absolute  mania  with  him.   His  insoripUons  give  us 
minute  information  as  to  how  he  dug  and  hunted  for  the  foundation  cylinders 
of  these  primitive  temples,  nor  docs  he  fail  to  deal  many  n  s\y  hit  at  his 
predecessors  (Nebuchadrezzar,  for  example),  who  had  uot  always  conscien- 
tiously done  this,  and  had  consequently  many  a  time  built  something  that 
was  not  in  the  original  plan.    When,  after  long  search,  Nabonidus  found 
these  cylinders,  often  buried  deep  down  in  the  ground,  he  reproduced 
tlie  tenor  of  them  exactly,  frequently  giving  the  j)rec!se  number  of  years 
between  his  own  reigu  and  that  of  the  ancient  Babyiuman  king  in  <^uestion, 
and  BO  providing  us  with  the  most  TaluaUle  data  for  determining  the  earliest 
periods  of  Babylonian  history.    In  this  way  we  have  learned  the  date  of 
Naram-Sim,  the  ancient  king  of  Agade,  of  Shagarakti-Buriash  [sometimes 
read  Shagarakti-Shuriash],  and  lastly,  as  it  would  appear,  of  Khammurabi 
(ialthough  in  this  case  the  computation  is  incorrect),  together  with  many 
other  data  of  historical  importance.    For  this  reason  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
nidus is  to  us  among  the  most  important  in  Babylonian  history,  but  his 
passion  for  archeology  —  which  seems  to  have  made  him  forget  the  world 
entirely,  and,  in  particular,  overlook  the  danger  with  which  the  victories  of 
Cyrus  menaced  Babylonia — was  of  less  serriee  to  himself,  and  ultimately 
cost  him  his  throne  and  liberty. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fragment  of  the  Babylonian  chronicle 
treating  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus  and  the  conquest  of  Babylon^  and  the 
whole  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus.  We  wfll  now  regard  the  puUic  events 
of  the  reign  of  the  last  native  king  of  ihkbylonia  in  the  light  of  this  text. 
In  the  first  year  mention  is  made  of  a  military  expedition  with  the  objrrt  of 
subjug-ating  a  prince  of  whose  name,  un fortunately,  nothing  (or  at  most  the 
termination,  thu'ishgfu')  has  been  preserved,  but  whom  we  should,  perhaps, 
be  justified  in  legarding  as  the  chieftain  of  a  Median  tribe. 

1^  Tbe  Mitborltles  aeem  to  Iw  in  dispute  as  to  Nabonidas*  place  of  residence.  Professor 
Bocme  savs  (Mmory  vf  Miftvn  and  Assyria,  Vol.  II,  p.  m),  '^He  [NabonidoBl  did  sot 
mid*  at  BMnon  siall,  ImI  at  Tnua,  probably  an  insignmcant  place,  villi  no  ottMr  Mtowiiw  in 
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From  the  first  sectioii  of  the  cylinder-inscription  of  Abu-Habba  we  eee 
lihat  if,  after  the  deliverance  of  Kharran,  Nabonidus  summoned  his  troops 
from  the  frontier  of  Es'vjit  ;itu1  <i:i\vard  to  the  (iiilf  of  Issus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  the  work  of  Ixulilnig',  or  the  collection  of  huilding  material;  these 
were  not  military  enterpriiieH  in  the  strict  t^nm  of  the  term  (and  this  is 
oharacteristicX  but  meiely  expeditions  for  peaoeM  ends,  which  were  all  the 
easier  for  Nabonidus  to  achieve,  because,  since  the  reign  of  Nebucliadrezzar 
the  Babylonians  had  hold  undisputed  possession  of  the  "Occident"  right  up 
fo  the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  be  the 
aoooimt  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  Tor  the  beginning  of  his  reign) 
given  in  the  chronicle,  where,  among  other  things,  it  is  said,  "the  king  sum- 
moned his  warriors."  But  this  expedition  was,  in  all  likelihood,  only  the 
less  laborious  gleaning  left  to  Nabonidus  after  the  conquest  of  the  Medea 
by  CyroB. 

The  next  event  narrated  in  the  chronicle  is  the  final  defeat  of  the  Medes 
bv  Cyrus,  whieh  cannot,  therefore,  have  taken  place  later  than  the  sixth  year 
01  the  reign  of  Nabonidus,  that  is,  550  B.C.,  ana  may  have  been  earlier. 

The  account  of  the  seventh  year  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  this  mneh 
is  plain,  that  in  those  years  Nalxmidus  was  not  present  at  the  New  Year*s 
celehration  at  E-sagila,  nay,  that  the  festival  in  question  did  not  take  place 
at  all.  We  do  not  know  why  this  was  so,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
reason  was  a  liierarchical  revolution,  a  kind  of  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  king,  who  was  pursuing  his  works  and  researches  in  the  temples  of  Sip- 
par,  Ur,  Liirsa,  and  other  cities,  heedless  of  the  danger  that  menaced  the 
country  from  Cyrus. 

Of  greater  iuipartauee,  historically,  is  the  account  of  the  ninth  jear  (547 
B.C.).  After  repeating  the  statement  cctnceming  the  non-celebration  of  tlie 
feast  of  Bel,  it  ])roeee(ls  :  On  tlie  5th  of  Nisan  tlie  king's  mother  died  in  the 
fortified  eanip  on  the  far  side  (Sha  am?  =  sha  ammat)  oi  the  Euphrates  above 
jSippar;  for  three  days  mourning  prevailed  and  lamentation,  in  the  month  of 
Sivan  there  was  mourning  (official)  for  the  queen-mother  throughout  the 
(wholej)  land  of  Accad.  In  the  Nisan  (of  this  year)  Kurush  (Cyrus),  king 
of  the  land  of  Parsu,  had  summoned  his  warriors  and  crossed  the  Tigris  be- 
low Arbela,  in  order  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  the  following  monu.  Aim, 
"from  the  king  he  took  away  his  sUver  and  goods,  his  own  children  he  caused 
to  mount  the  [funeral  pyre],  after  his  diudren  and  the  king  (he  himself, 
Cyrus?)  were  therein." 

We  know  from  Herodotus  that  an  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  King 
CrcBSttB  of  Lydia  took  place  at  this  very  time,  and  ended  with  the  siege  and 
reduction  of  Sardis  and  the  fall  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Lydia,  after  an  indecisive 
hattle  had  been  fought  in  Cappadocia,  near  Pteria  (Hoghaz-koi),  a  jilaee 
since  made  famous  by  the  discovery  of  a  Hittite  ba.s-reiief.  Nabonidus  had 
joined  the  alliance  lietween  Lydia,  Sparta  and  Aahmes  of  Egypt,  on  which 
CrcBBUB  relied  when  he  began  the  war  against  Cyrus ;  probably  he  thought 
ilfl  could  make  an  easy  conquest  of  Media  and  Elam  "  after  the  defeat  he  ex- 
pected Cyrus  to  suffer  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Bahylonians  do  not  seem  to 
have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  struggle  after  C vr  is'  speedy  victory  over 
the  Lydians,  but  nevertheless  with  that  victory  the  tf ate  of  Babylonia  was 
practically  sealed.  For  it  was  obvious  that  Cyrus,  who  had  not  only  r  iled 
over  tlio  whole  of  Media,  since  the  taking  of  Ecbatane^  but  was  al-Ms  uii  Hs- 
puted  inaatcr  of  Armenia  right  up  to  the  western  coi  |Jt  of  Asia  2kiiuor,  ;uid 
thuB  had  really  become  emperor  (or  great  king)  Would  take  the  firat 
opportunity  of  seizing  upon  Babylonia  and  its  wwLQaj  Syrian  provinces. 
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Moreover,  from  this  time  forth  he  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  regarding 
Nabonidus  as  a  disloyal  neighbour  who  deserved  condign  punishment. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  the  ehionicle  first  notes  the  omission  of 
the  Feast  of  Bel  in  exuutly  tlie  same  terms  as  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  and 
ninth  years,  and  when  the  Jiairation  bepfins  we  find  ourselves  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  year  of  the  reigii  of  Nabonidus  (539  B.C.).  After  a  series 
of  sentenoes  whidi  are  very  much  defaced  the  narrative  proceeds:  ''la  tiie 
month  of  Tammuz  (June-Jnly,  539),  Klirnsh  [Cyras]  fought  a  battle  at 
Kiah  (?)  above  the  canal  of  Illat  (/)  against  the  warriors  of  the  land  of 
Accad ;  the  people  of  the  land  of  Accad  rose  up  against  the  ranks  of  soldiers, 
on  the  14th  day  (of  Tammuz)  the  city  of  Sippar  -was  taken  without  a  battle, 
Nabomdus  fled.  On  the  17th  day  (i.e.  about  July  5,  539),  Ugbwru  (Gobryas), 
governor  of  Guti  (i.e.  the  district  to  the  east  of  Arbela),  and  the  warriors  of  Ku- 
rush  marched  into  E  ]:i  (Babjion)  ;  when  Nabonidus  thereupon  entrenehed 
himself  in  E-ki  (^i>aijvlon)  he  wa^  taken  captive.  Even  unto  the  end  of  the 
month  the  tvMaimi  (troops  ?)  of  tiie  land  of  Gnti  encompassed  the  gatea 
of  E-sag^la,  yet  were  not  weapons  of  any  sort  laid  upon  G^sagila  and  the 
(other)  temples,  nor  was  the  embellishment  (i.e.  the  images  and  vessels  of 
the  teinple)  taken  away.  On  the  'did  of  Marsb^shwou  (Arakhsamnu,  is, 
about  October  19),  Knrush  marched  into  B-ki,  the  streets  were  filled  in 
view  of  his  entry,  he  established  peace  in  the  city;  Kurush  proclaimed  peace 
to  the  whole  of  Tintir  (Baln  lon),  he  set  Ugbaru  (Gobryas),  }iis  vicegerent, 
as  vicegerent  over  Babylon,  and  from  the  month  Kislev  even  until  Adar 
(November-December,  5ti9-February-March,  538),  he  caused  the  gods  of 
uie  land  of  Aeoad,  which  Nabonidus  had  caused  to  be  brought  into  Babylon, 
to  be  carried  back  into  their  own  places.  In  the  same  (?)  month,  on  the 
11th  day,  Ugbaru  went  over  and  the  king  dies ;  from  the  27th  of  the  month 
Adar,  even  to  tlie  3rd  of  Nisan  (the  end  of  March,  538),  there  is  mourning  in 
Aooad,  aUthe  people  loose  (lit.  cleave)  their  hair  (?);  on  the  4th,  Kambujiya 
(Cambyaes),  the  son  of  Kurush,  goes  to  the  temple  of  the  city  (?)  of  Khad- 
kalamasummu.  .  .  What  follows  is  defaced  l)eyond  translation,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  scraps  of  lines  still  decipherable,  contains  nothing  of  historic 
interest ;  for  example,  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  temple  of  E-Anna  at  Erech. 

Thus  we  see  that  Babylon  itself  received  King  Cyrus  with  open  arms, 
and  that,  even  as  the  Kossa?ans  had  usurped  and  long  inaintained  the  mas- 
tery of  Accad,  so  now  the  Persians  su])erseded  the  native  dynasty.  The 
event  was  therefore  no  new  thing,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Babylonian  his- 
tory proceeds  upon  the  old  lines  under  Gyms  and  his  successors,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  most  narratives  should  break  off  at  this  point.  The  national 
literature  and  mode  of  writing  continued  to  flourish,  but  the  history  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  which  the  short-lived  prosperity  of  the  New  Baby- 
lonian Kingdom  was  the  last  cliapter,  concluded  with  the  entry  of  Cyrus 
into  Babylon  ;  the  subsequent  history  of  Babylonia  is  of  local  interest  only, 
and  has  no  furtlier  significance  for  the  world. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  important  original  Babyhmian  inscription  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  which  has  been  referred  to  before,  it  must  fuUy  confirms  the 
correctness  of  the  impression  made  by  the  narrative  of  the  chronicle  on  every 
unprejudiced  reader.  The  Babylonians,  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  city  of 
Babvlnn  at  their  head,  were  utterly  weary  of  the  tVcblc  rule  of  Nabonidus, 
who  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  of  tiie  blood-royal,  and  hailed  Cyrus  as 
deliverer.  At  the  bidding  of  Cyrus  the  learned  ^bylonian  scribes  were 
charged  to  draw  up  an  inscription,  and  from  its  contents  and  wording  (which 
9HI  hardly  have  been  dictated  by  the  king  of  Persia^  we  can  clearly  realise  tli^ 
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view  o£  the  situation  taken  by  the  priestly  circles  of  the  country'  (which  gov- 
erned the  populace).   From  the  very  beginning,  defused  as  it  is,  we  perceive 

that  Nabonidus  is  made  the  scapegoat  for  everything.  He  is  represented  with 
having  sent  forth  "  to  Ur  and  the  other  cities  oracles  that  did  not  beseem 
them"  (i.e.  the  gods),  with  "thinking  daily  upon  evil"  (?),  with  having 
"  causied  the  daily  sacrifice  to  cease  "  and  grosslv  neglected  the  worship  of 
fche  god  Ifaidnk;  further,  with  having  "let  the  fortifications  of  Babylon  fall 
into  ruin,  so  that  the  lord  of  the  gods  was  greatly  incensed  in  laraentation 
thereat,'*  as  well  as  "  with  wrath  that  he  had  brought  in  (into  E-sagila)  the 

S»ds  (of  other  Babyioiiian  cities),  who  were  thus  constrained  to  forsake 
air  (former)  temples. 
Then  it  came  to  pass  that  Marduk  "  looltod  upon  hia  friend,"  and  ^  laid 
hold  of  his  hand,  Kurush,  king  of  Anshan.  wah  his  name  called";  **he 
subdued  the  land  of  the  Kuti  aud  the  whole  }iost  of  the  Manda  hordes 
beneath  his  feet ;  he  caused  the  black-headed  people  to  fall  into  his  hands ; 
in  righteousness  and  justice  came  he  unto  tlu m."  The  god  Marduk 
"bade  him  to  go  to  Babylon  and  take  the  road  to  Tintir,  like  a  friend  and 
comrade  went  he  at  his  side,  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  whereof  the  num- 
ber, like  unto  the  waters  of  a  river,  was  not  known,  girt  on  the  weapons  and 
marched  at  bis  side ;  he  (Marduk)  caused  him  to  enter  Shu-anna  (Babylon) 
without  strife  or  battle ;  Babylon,  his  city,  he  Sfmred  with  difficulty ;  Naboni> 
dug  the  king,  who  did  not  fear  him,  he  gave  over  into  his  (Kunish's) 
hands ;  all  the  people  of  Tintir,  the  whole  multitude  of  Sumer  aud  Accad, 
the  princes  and  the  ruler  who  submitted  to  his  djmasty,  kissed  Ids  feet  and 
rejoiced  in  his  royal  dominion  ;  their  faces  shone.  The  Lord,  who  (draweth 
nigh)  with  succour,  who  raiseth  the  dead  to  life,  who  in  might  bestoweth 
benefits  upon  tiie  whole  earth,  graciously  blesseth  liim  (Cyruis)  aud  hath 
respect  unto  his  name.  I,  Kuru^li,  King  of  the  world,  the  mighty  King, 
King  of  Babylon,  King  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  King  of  the  four  quarters  cl 
the  £arth,  son  of  Kambujiya,  the  great  King,  the  K'mv^  of  the  city  of  Anshan, 
grandson  of  Kurush,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  the  city  of  Anshan,  descen- 
dant (libbalhaV)  of  Sispis,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Anshan,  the  eternal 
shoot  of  royalty,  whose  government  Bel  and  Nabu  love^  to  do  good  unto  his  * 
heart  and  for  the  supefaoundance  of  his  joy."  Cyrus  then  proceeds  to  lay 
stress  upon  his  peaceful  entry  ii^to  Hahylnn  nnd  the  gladness  and  rpjoicin^^ 
amidst  which  he  took  up  his  abode  there,  on  how  his  troops  occupied  the 
city  in  peace  and  he  himself  visited  the  other  cities  in  peace,  how  he  repaired 
their  ruins  and  loosed  their  chains  (?),  how  Marduk  was  gracious  towards 
him  and  his  son  Kambujiya  (Carabyses),  and  how,  "  at  Marduk 's  august 
bidding  all  the  kings  who  dwelt  in  royal  chambrrs,  from  all  quarters  under 
heaven,  from  the  uj^per  sea  even  to  the  lower  sea,  and  likewise  the  kings  ot 
the  Occident  who  inhabit  fthe  desert]  and  ^ev  that  dwell  in  tents,^  all 
broufl^t  weighty  tribute  and  kissed  his  feet  at  Babylon. 

"From  .  .  .  even  imto  the  cities  of  Asshur  and  Ishtar-Damiktu  (?),  the 
city  of  Agade,  the  land  of  Ishnunnak,  the  cities  of  Zambaru,  Mi-Turnu  and 
Dur^ilu,  even  unto  the  region  of  the  land  of  Kuti,  the  cities  on  the  (bank 
of)  Tigris,  where  their  dwelling-place  was  from  of  old,  I  carried  the  gods 
that  dwelt  there  back  to  tlieir  places,"  "  the  gods  of  Sumer,  and  Accad,  whom 
NaboTiulus,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  lord  of  gods,  had  caused  to  be 
brought  into  liabylon,  I  set  once  more  into  their  shrines  in  peace  at  the 
command  of  Marduk.** 

Such  is  practically  the  tenor  (and  wording)  of  the  Cjmis  inscription, 
which,  oonsiaared  in  cooneotion  with  .the  ohiom^  which  has  oooie  down  t» 
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us  from  the  reign  of  Nabonidus,  sets  this  important  matter  f)f  the  transfer- 
ence, of  the  new  Babylonian  Empire  to  Cyrus  the  Achsemeniad  in  an  entirely 
new  li^bt.  The  tennination  of  the  polinoal  independenoe  of  Babylon  came 
about  in  quite  other  euise  than  the  end  of  Nineveh ;  there  was  no  blood- 
shed, no  siege,  no  juajE^ent  with  fire  and  devastation.  A  further  act  of 
peace  was  the  permission  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  and 
about  Bdbylon  to  return  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  is  referred  to  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  great  unknown  prophet  of  the  latter  h;ilf  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  the  so-called  Second  Isaiah  (Isaiah  xliv.  to  tlie  end).  "The  Lord  that 
aaith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure  :  even 
saying  to  Jenualeni,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation 
shall  be  laid.  Thus  aaith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  (the  Medesand  Lydians)  before  liim  ; 
and  I  will  loose  tlie  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates ; 
and  the  gates  shall  not  be  ahut.^ 

The  laat  words  involuntarily  recall  to  our  minds  the  gates  of  Babylon, 
which  opened  of  themselves  to  the  clement  conqueror.  And  this  prophecy, 
no  less  than  the  conduct  of  the  Babylonian  ])iiests,  shows  tliat  Cyrus  was 
preceded  by  a  reputation  for  clemency;  for  what  would  their  ready  submis- 
■ion  have  availed  the  latter,  had  Cyme  been  a  savage  conqueror  like  other 
semi-barbaric  tribal  chiefs?  Pillage  and  many  horrors  would  tlien  have 
been  the  lot  of  Babylon  when  she  opened  her  gates  to  the  foreign  king.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Babylonians  nourished  the  certain  hope 
that  Cyrus  would  spare  them. 

Thus  the  history  of  Babylonia  eloaes  peaceably  upon  the  noble  figure 
CjTus,  the  Achjemeniad  prince,  who  commands  our  warmest  sjrmpathies. 
Planted  in  Babylonian  soil  at  the  beginning  of  time,  the  primitive  civilisa- 
tion  of  the  Sumerians  was  brought  to  the  flower  by  the  Baoylooiaa  Semitss, 
then  further  developed  and  transplanted  to  Asshur  and  Nineveh.  There 
the  conditions  grow  ripe  under  which  Assyria  became  the  ruling  power  of 
the  world.  After  the  lall  of  her  empire,  the  ancient  mother-countiy  became 
for  a  brief  season  the  oentee  of  tiie  dviliiMition  whidi  had  taken  its  rise  there 
*  two  thousand  years  before,  and  this  civilisation  now  passed  on  as  a  legacy  to 
the  Persians,  not  to  die  among  them,  but  to  revivify  and  educate,  even  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  drew  fresh  strength  from  the  youthful  vigour  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  race,  untutored  as  yet,  but  abundantly  endowed  with  all 
iateUeotoal  gifts.* 
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CHAPTER  Vn.    MANNERS  AND  CUSTOBIS  OF 
BABTLONIA-ASSYRIA 

WAR  METHODS 

The  horseman  lifteth  up  both  the  bright  sword  and  the  glittering 
spe&r :  and  there  is  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a  great  number  o(  car- 
ca8>'8  ;  and  then  is  nnne  end  of  thdr  WWpMi;  tlMJ  ■tOWlllte  Upon 
their  corpses.  —  Nahum  iiL  3. 

In  following  the  political  fortunes  of  Habylonia  and  Assyria  we  have  nec- 
essarily eatifj^ht  glimpses  from  time  to  time  of  the  conditions  of  civilisation 
which  furm  everywhere  tlie  background  of  the  picture.  But  it  is  desirable 
to  view  some  phases  of  this  civilisation  more  in  aetail,  and  an  attempt  will  he 
made  in  the  present  l>ook  to  summarise  these  conditions  as  a  whole,  and  to 
elaborate  certain  details  in  reference  to  the  more  interesting  or  more  impor- 
tant themes.  Such  an  attempt  within  the  spacial  limits  necessarily  imposed 
cannot  hope  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  In  particular  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing,  or  attempting  to  deal,  with  a  period  of  time  not 
less  than  three  thousand  years  in  extent,  evoTi  if  we  conttder  only  tlie  niiiu> 
mum  epoch  covered  by  a  tolerably  sure  chronology. 

It  IS  obvious  that  in  snoh  a  sweep  of  time  nnmerons  changes  mnat  take 
place  in  the  manners  and  oostoms  Ol  ihe  people,  and  multiform  alterations 
must  be  developed  in  the  various  phases  of  civilisation.  This  would  neces- 
sarily be  true  even  if  the  history  of  a  single  people  were  involved.  But,  iu 
point  of  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  here  to  do  with  four  tolerabl  v  distinct 
peoples  —  the  Sumerians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Chaldesns. 
To  attempt  a  brief  ex[)osition  of  the  varied  civilisations  of  these  four  peoples 
during  a  jxiriod  of  several  millenniums  within  brief  bounds,  would  clearly  be  a 
presumptuous  task  were  full  details  accessible  as  to  all  the  periods  involved. 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  such  detuls  are  not  accessible.  Meagre 
details  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Sumerians,  and  only  less  meagre  ones 
from  the  old  Babylonians ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  the  Chaldeans,  notwith- 
standing their  later  period  in  history,  are  but  slightly  less  vague.  It  is  the 
Aas^rrians  that  must  be  looked  to  chiefly  for  data  that  can  afford  us,  at  best, 
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an  inferential  knowledge  of  their  predecessors;  and  we  must  all  idong  re- 

member  that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  seeing  with  Assyrian  eyes  in  attenipt- 
to  view  the  Babylonian  civilisation.  Still,  it  sliould  be  reealled  that 
important  chaugeH  in  the  uiaunerH  and  customs  of  any  people  are  usually  of 
dow  development  everywhere,  and  that  tiiey  were  perhaps  particularly  so 
here,  because  we  have  to  do  with  the  most  conservative  of  races.  The  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  were  own  cousins  to  the  Hebrews,  and  no  donbt  par- 
took in  full  measure  of  what  Goethe  styles  the  ''^  obstinate  persistency  "  of 
that  race.  The  main  outline  of  their  civilisation,  therefore,  probably  re- 
nuuned  unchanged  generation  after  generation. 

On  tlic  'ther  hand,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Sumerians,  wliatevor 
their  precise  racial  affinities,  were  a  very  different  people  from  the  Semitic 
races  that  superseded  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  esi»en- 
tially  a  creative  race,  whereas  the  Semites,  and  in  particular  tiie  Assyrians, 
were  pre-eminently  copyists  and  adapters  rather  than  originators.  It  would 
appear  that  all  the  chief  features  of  the  later  Assyrian  civilisation  were 
adumbrated,  if  not  indeed  fully  elaborated,  in  that  eaiiy  day  when  the  Sume- 
lians  were  dominant  in  southern  Babylonia.  Even  the  cnneif orm  system  of 
wilting,  with  all  its  extraordinary  complexities,  is  believed  by  philologists  to 
give  unequivocal  evidence  of  Sumerian  orif^in.  lint  however  correct  this 
view  may  be,  we  are  constrained  to  view  the  Sumerians  solely  in  tiie  light  of 
their  successors.  The  monumental  remains  exhumed  from  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Asshurbanapal  supply  us  with  the  chief  documents  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  civilisation  that  had  passed  away  something  like  three  thou- 
sand years  before  this  palace  itself  or  its  documentary  treasures  came  into 
bein^p. 

This  is  somewhat  as  if  one  were  to  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

Italians  of  to-dav  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  civilisation  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  the  TarquinianR.  The  parallel  is  really  not  quite  so  complete  as 
it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  for  in  many  respects  practical  civilisation 
changed  more  in  tihe  nineteenth  century  than  in  aU  the  previous  centuries  of 
recorded  history.  Beyond  cavil,  the  civiligation  of  the  time  of  Sargon  I  had 
far  rrreater  resemblance  to  the  time  of  Asshurbanapal  than  the  Rome  of  the 
early  kind's  bears  to  the  Rome  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Nevertheless, 
we  should  bear  this  corrective  view  in  mind  in  the  alleged  utlciiipt  to  deal 
with  Mesopotamian  civilisation  as  a  whole. 

OUR  flOUBOBS 

The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Mesopotamian  history  have  been  pretty 
fully  discussed  in  previous  chapters.  Beyond  the  classical  traditions,  our 
sole  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  monuments.  And  of  these  the  sculp- 
tures are  by  far  the  most  important  in  their  bearings  upon  the  civilisation  of 
the  people. 

Very  little  is  said,  except  inferentially,  by  the  written  inscriptions,  that 
throws  an}'  definite  light  u[)on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peoi)lc.  But 
fortunately  the  Assyrians  in  i>artienlar  were  much  given  to  pictorial  jjrcsen- 
tation  of  the  scenes  of  at  least  certain  features  of  their  everyday  life ;  their 
bas-ieliefB,  ^erefore,  furnish  us  with  the  clearest  index  as  to  their  life  customs. 
The  interpretation  of  these  bas-reUefs  in  this  light  was  first  taken  up  in 
detail  by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  and  his  expositions  remain  to  this  day  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  turn  frequently  to  his 
pages  in  the  present  book,  supplementing  his  accounts  witii  certain  elaboiap 
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tions,  in  particular  with  reference  to  the  rF>KgiouB  and  legal  documents,  bued 
on  the  more  recent  readings  of  the  m&cnptions. 

Howerer  mueh  the  eustonu  of  tlie  Babylonums  and  A883rriaii8  vuj  hate 
chaoged  in  the  eontse  ages,  there  was  one  important  regfard  in  wbuo  ibmn 
was  probably  no  conspicuous  alteration  from  first  to  last.  This  was  tbo 
character  of  the  government.  Like  other  orientals,  the  Mesopotamians  had 
no  conception  of  any  goveniment  except  a  thoroughly  despotic  one.  They 
wero  ruled  by  kings  whose  authority  was  absolute*  and  whose  will  was 
accepted  as  the  sole  law.  A  clianj^e  of  government  meant  merely  the  over- 
throw of  one  king  by  some  one  who,  attaining  supreme  authoiity,  was  him- 
self to  be  recognised  as  king. 

But  the  assumption  and  ntention  of  exclusive  power  in  a  body  politic 
hy  onr  iiirlividual  pre.snj  poses  a  triumph  of  ]  hvsical  force.  Kingship  in  its 
orieuial  manifestation  has  its  foundation  in  military  power.  We  tind,  there- 
fore, that  tlie  Bubyloniau  or  Assyrian  monarch  is  able  to  make  himself  felt 
aiMl  remembered  iust  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  competent  military  leader.  To 
be  a  great  king  lie  must  be  a  great  conqueror.  A  record  of  conquests  is 
Hu1)Hiantially  the  whole  story  of  the  royal  j^nn^n.  It  is  a  very  sanguinary 
and  inimman  storv  as  we  have  seen. 

The  texts  of  the  inscriptions  deal  with  results  rather  than  with  methods. 
We  are  told  the  names  of  peoples  against  whom  warfare  was  waged  ;  lists  of 
captives  and  booty  are  not  forgotten,  the  idea  being  of  course  to  perpetuate 
the  glory  of  the  conqueror.  To  that  end  the  name  of  the  conqueror  himself 
b  always  given,  the  narrative  being  ususUt  told  in  the  first  person ;  but  one 
never  hears  so  much  as  the  name  of  a  subordinate.  It  is  tne  king  ahme  to 
whom  credit  is  to  be  given. 

What  the  inscriptions  lack  in  the  way  of  reference  to  details  of  the  art  of 
warfare  is  supplied  by  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  These  represent  aimies  in 
action  and  enable  us  to  form  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  war  coetumes,  the 
weapons,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  battle  methods  of  the  Assyrians.  In 
particular  the  details  are  given  of  the  methods  of  assault  by  which  the 
Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  break  down  the  walls  of  a  reoellious  city. 
Battering-rams  and  scaling-towers  are  depicted  in  the  most  realistic  manner, 
and  are  a  favourite  subject  of  the  artist  —  jiartly,  no  doubt,  because  they  lend 
themselves  to  pictorial  presentation  ;  partly,  perliap.s,  because  tlie  Assyrians 
excelled  in  this  particular  phase  of  warfare.  But  other  phases  of  warfare  are 
by  no  means  overlooked.  Even  such  details  as  the  beheading  or  flaying 
auve  of  captives  are  presented  with  gruesome  realism. 

For  tho  reason  already  stated,  our  text  will  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the 
art  of  war  as  practised  by  the  Assyrians,  rather  than  by  their  predeceasors. 
Whether  any  of  the  implements  or  methods  employed  in  tiiis  relativ^y  late 
period  originated  with  the  Assyrians  themselves,  we  have  no  present  means 
of  deciding.  The  presumption  is,  however,  that  the  Assyrian  king  pursued 
Uie  art  of  war  in  much  the  same  way  it  had  been  practised  by  the  old 
Babylonian  king|B  from  time  immem<»ial.« 

As  the  Assyrians  possessed  disciplined  and  organised  troops,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  were  also  acquainted,  to  a  certain  extent,  -^^'ith  military  tactifs, 
and  that  their  battles  were  fought  upon  some  kind  of  system.  VV'e  know 
that  suoh  was  tiie  case  with  the  Egyptians ;  and  Uieir  monumoits  show  tiiat 
amongst  thmr  enemies,  also,  there  were  nations  not  unacquainted  with  the 
military  scienre.  They  had  bodies  of  troops  in  reserve  ;  they  advanced  and 
retreated  in  rank,  and  performed  various  manoeuvres.  Although,  in  the 
Assyrian  soulptures,  we  have  no  attempt  at  an  actual  representation  of  the 
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general  plan  of  a  battle,  as  in  some  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  yet  from  the  order 
in  which  the  soldiers  are  drawn  up  before  the  castle  wails,  and  Irom  the 
phalanx  which  they  then  appear  to  loim,  it  seems  highly  probaUe  that  simi- 
lar means  were  adopted  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 

The  king  himself,  attended  by  his  vizier,  his  eunuchs,  and  principal  officers 
of  state,  was  present  in  battle,  and  not  only  commanded,  but  took  an  actiye 
part  in  the  affraj.  Even  [the  traditional]  Sardanapalus,  when  called  u^n  to 
nlaoe  hinsetf  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to  meet  the  invading  ftraditioiial] 
Medes,  showed  a  courage  ef]ual  to  the  occasion,  and  repulsed  his  enemies. 
Like  the  Feraiaa  monarchs  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion  of  Asia,  the 
Assyrian  king  was  accompanied  to  i&e  war,  however  distant  his  seat  might  be, 
by  his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  children,  and  by  an  enormous  retiniie 
oi  servants.  Even  his  nobles  were  similarly  attended.  Their  couches  were  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  hangings  of  the  richest  materials.  Vessels  of  the 
same  precious  metals  were  used  at  their  tables;  their  tents  were  made  of  the 
most  costly  stuffs,  and  were  v*  n  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  canopy 
or  tent  of  Holofemes  was  of  purple,  gold,  and  emeralds  and  precious  stones ; 
and  every  man  had  gold  and  silver  (vessels)  out  of  the  king*s  house. 
(Juditli  ii.  18.}  This  book  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  luxurious 
manner  of  living  of  the  great  Assyrian  warriors,  confirming  what  has  been 
said  in  the  text,  and  showing  that  the  Peisi;iiis  were,  in  this  respect,  as 
almost  in  every  other,  imitators  of  ihe  As-s\  riuns.  Herodotus  (Lib.  IX.,  c. 
82  and  83}  describes  the  equipage,  furnished  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with 
▼arions  colomred  hanging  and  the  gcAd  and  silver  couches  and  tables,  found 
in  the  tents  of  Maraonius  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army.  They  had 
been  left  by  Xerxes  when  he  fled  from  Greece.  They  were  also  accom- 
panied by  musicians,  who  are  represented  in  the  sculptures  as  walking 
oefore  the  warriors,  on  their  triumphant  return  from  battle. 

The  army  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sutlers,  servants,  and  grooms; 
who,  whilst  adding  to  its  bulk,  acted  as  an  impediment  upon  its  movements, 
and  carried  ruin  and  desolation  into  the  countries  through  wliich  it  passed. 
As  this  multitude  could  not  depend  entirely  for  supplies  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, whom  they  nnmercifullv  pillaged,  provisions  in  great  abundance,  as 
well  as  live-stock,  were  carried  with  them.  Holofernes,  in  marching  from 
l^ineveh  with  his  army,  took  with  him  ^'camels  and  asses  for  their  carriage, 
a  very  great  number,  and  sheep,  and  ox«d,  and  goats  without  number,  for 
their  provision ;  and  plenty  of  victu^s  for  every  man." 

Quintua  Curtius  thus  describes  the  march  of  a  Persian  army :  The 
signal  was  given  from  the  tent  of  the  king,  on  th(;  top  of  which,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  was  placed  an  imi^e  of  the  sun,  in  crystal.  The  holy  fire 
was  home  on  altars  of  silver,  surrounded  by  the  priests,  chanting  their 
sacred  hymns.  Tin  y  ^  ere  followed  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ynntlis, 
according  to  the  nuail>er  of  the  days  in  the  year,  dressed  in  purple  garments. 
The  chariot,  dedicated  to  the  supreme  deity,  or  to  the  sun,  was  orawn  by 
onow-white  horses,  led  by  grooms  wearing  white  garments,  and  carrying 
golden  wands.  The  horse  es[)ecially  consecrated  to  the  sun  was  chosen  from 
its  size.  It  was  foHowed  by  ten  chariots,  embossed  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
by  the  cavalry  of  twelve  nations,  dressed  in  their  various  costumes,  and  car- 
rying their  peculiar  arms.  Then  came  the  Persian  immortals,  ten  thousand 
in  number,  adorned  with  golden  chains,  and  wearing  robes  embroidered  with 
g'old,  and  long-sleeved  tunics,  all  glittering  with  precious  stones.  At  a  short 
uxterval  fifteen  thousand  nobles,  who  bore  the  honourable  title  of  relations 
of  tiie  king,  walked  in  garments  which,  in  magpifioenoe  and  luxury,  more 
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resembled  those  of  women  than  of  men.  The  doryphori  (a  chosen  company 
of  spearmen)  preceded  the  chariot  in  which  the  king  himself  sat,  high  above 
the  Bunomidinj?  moltitude.  On  either  side  of  this  chariot  were  effigies  of 
the  gods  in  gold  and  silver.  The  yoke  was  inlaid  with  the  nuert  jeirak 
From  it  projectcfl  two  g(»l(len  fig^iircs  of  Ninu.s  and  Belus,  each  a  cubit  in 
length.  A  golden  eagle  with  outspread  wings  was  placed  between  tliem. 
The  king  was  distinguished,  from  all  those  who  surrounded  him,  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  robes,  and  ])y  the  cidariSf  or  mitre,  upon  his  head.  Bv 
Ills  side  walked  two  hundred  of  the  most  noble  of  his  relations.  Ten  thou- 
sand warriors,  bearing  .sj)ears  whose  staft\s  were  of  silver  and  lieads  of  ^old. 
followed  the  royal  chariot.  The  king's  led  hors«s,  forty  in  nuuiber,  and 
thirty  thoiuand  footmen,  concluded  the  procession.   At  the  difltaooe  of  cm 
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stadium  followed  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  king,  in  chariots.  A  ciwdcf 
women,  the  handmaidens  and  ladies  of  the  queens,  accompanied  Hum  on 
horsel)aek.  Fifteen  cars,  called  armaraaxae,  carried  the  children  of  the  king, 
their  tutors  and  nurses,  and  the  eunuchs.  The  kinfr'^  three  hundred 
and  sixty  concubines,  who  accompanied  him,  were  adorned  with  royal 
Splendour.  Six  hundred  mules  and  three  hundred  camels  bore  tiie  roya! 
treasury,  guarded  by  the  arcliers.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  ladiflB 
were  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  cooks  and  servants  of '  all  kinds*  The  pw^ 
cession  was  closed  by  the  light-amu-d  troops. 

The  armies  were  prpviaed  with  the  engines  and  materials  necessary  f(ff 
tiie  siege  of  the  cities  they  might  meet  with  in  thdr  «cpedition.  If  aof 
Datmal  ohstmotions  impeded  Uie  approach  to  a  castle^  such  as  a  fomtari 
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river,  they  were,  if  possible,  removed.  River8  were  turned  out  of  their 
courses,  if  they  iiuin  iiod  tho  operationn  of  thn  ami y ;  and  warriors  are  fre- 
queutly  represented  in  the  sculptures  cuLLuig  down  trees  which  surround 
a  hostue  city. 

The  first  step  in  a  siege  was  probably  to  advance  the  battering-ram.  If 
the  castle  was  built,  as  in  the  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  upon  an  arti- 
ficial eminence,  an  inclined  plane,  reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  mound,  was 
fonned  of  «irth,  stoiieSy  or  trees,  and  the  besiegeis  irere  then  able  to  bring 
their  engines  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  road  was  not  unfrequently 
covered  with  bi  ieks,  forminq-  a  kind  of  paved  way,  up  which  the  ponderous 
machines  could  be  drawn  without  much  difficulty. 

This  mode  of  reaching  the  walls  of  a  city  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
propheta,  and  is  described  by  Isaiah :  **Thi]s  saith  the  Lord,  concerning  die 
king  of  Assyria,  he  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  uiere, 
nor  come  Ix  forc  it  with  shields,  nor  cast  a  bariJc  arjainst  it."  Similar  approaches 
were  used  by  the  Egyptians.  They  not  only  enabled  the  besiegers  to  push 
their  battering-rams  up  to  the  casUe,  but  at  the  same  time  to  escalade  the 
walls,  the  summit  of  which  might  otherwise  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  ladders. 

The  biitterintj^-rams  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined  to  mov- 
able towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed  men.  The  whole  then  formed 
one  great  temporary  building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures, as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even  turrets,  of  the  besieged  city.  In 
some  bas-reliefs  the  battering-ram  is  without  wheels ;  it  was  then  perhaps 
constructed  on  the  spot,  and  was  nut  intended  to  be  moved.  The  movable 
tower  was  probably  sometimeB  unprovided  %vith  the  ram }  but  I  have  not 
met  with  it  so  represented  in  the  sculptures.  When  Nebuchadrezzar, 
king  of  BabyloTi.  besieged  Jerusalem,  he  "buiU  forts  against  it  round 
about."  These  forts  or  towers,  if  stationary,  were  solidly  constructed  of 
wood;  if  movable,  they  consisted  of  a  light  frame  covered  with  wicker- 
work.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cut  down  and  employ,  for  this  pur- 
pose, trees  which  afford  sustenance  to  man.  "Only  tho  trees  wliicli  thou 
knf)wcst  tiiat  they  be  not  trees  for  meat,  thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  tlicni 
down :  and  tkou  shalt  build  hvlwarks  against  the  city  that  maketh  war  with 
thee  until  it  be  subdued.** 

When  flie  machine  eonteining  the  battering-ram  consisted  of  a  simple 
franoework,  not  forming*"  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  of  some  kind  of  drapery 
edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  ornamented  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally thrown  over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  Imtc  oeen  ooTcred  with  hides. 
It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels,  and  was  provided  with  one  ram  or 
with  two.  The  mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the  representations  in  the 
bas-reliefs,  that  they  were  partly  suspended  by  a  rope  fuiiteued  to  the  outside 
of  the  machine,  and  that  men  direoten  and  impelled  them  from  within.  Such 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the  warriors, 
working  the  ram,  maybe  seen  through  the  frame.  Sometimes  this  engine 
was  ornamented  by  a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  tlie  presiding  divinity, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  bow.  The  artificial  tower  was  usually 
occupied  by  two  warriors:  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  tlie  besiegeu, 
whom  he  was  able  from  his  lofty  jiosition  to  harass  more  rtYectually  tlinn  if 
he  had  been  below;  the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  delence. 
V^arriors  are  not  unfrequently  represented  a&  stepping  from  the  machine  to 
1^  bftttiements. 
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Ezekiel  alludes  to  all  these  modes  of  attack.  "  Lay  siege  against  it,*'  be 
exclaims,  speaking  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  ''and  build  a  fort  against  it,  and 
cut  a  Buniiit  against  it;  set  the  oamp  also  ageinst  it,  and  set  batlaiiigmaat 
against  it  nmnd  about.** 

Archers  on  the  walls  hurled  stones  from  slings,  and  discharged  their 
arrows  against  the  warriors  in  the  artificial  towers ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
besieged  were  no  less  aetiTe  in  endeavoaring  to  fmstrate  the  attempta  of  the 
aiBailants  to  make  breaches  in  their  walls.  By  dropping  a  doubled  chain  or 
rope  from  tlie  battlements,  they  caught  the  ram,  ana  could  either  destroy  its 
efficacy  altogether  or  break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Those  below,  however, 
hy  placing  hooks  over  the  engine,  and  throwing  their  whole  weight  upon 
them,  struggled  to  retain  it  in  its  place. 

The  besieged,  if  unable  to  displace  the  battering-ram,  sought  to  destroy 
it  by  tire  and  threw  lighted  torches  or  firebrands  upon  it.    But  water  was 

poured  upon  the  flames,  through 
pipes  attauied  to  the  artificial  tower. 
Other  engines  and  instruments  of 
war  were  employed  by  the  besiegers. 
With  a  kind  of  catapult,  apparently 
consisting  of  a  light  wooden  frsme 
covered  with  canvas  or  hides,  they 
threw  large  stones  and  darts  against 
the  besieged,  who,  in  their  turn,  en- 
deavonred  to  set  fire  to  it  by  torches. 
A  long  staff  with  aa  iron  head,  re- 
sembling a  spear»  was  used  to  force 
stones  out  of  the  walls.  Mines  were 
also  opened,  and  the  asssilants  songht 
to  enter  the  castle  through  concei  ded 
passages.  Those  who  worked  on 
them,  or  advanced  to  the  attack,  were 
perhaps  protected  by  the  fosCiu^o,  as 
represented  in  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings; but  this  defence  is  not  seen  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Attempts 
were  made  to  set  fire  to  the  gates  of 
the  city  by  placing  torches  against 
them,  or  to  break  them  open  with 
axes. 

Mounting  to  the  assault  by  lad- 
ders was  constantly  practisedC  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  general  mode  of  attacking  a  ca.stle  ;  for  ladders 
are  found  on  those  bas-reliefs  in  which  neither  the  battering-ram  nor  other 
engines  are  introduced.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  battering-ram  is  not  intro- 
duced in  the  sculptures  hitherto  discoyered  at  Kuyuniik,  nor,  as  far  aa  I  am 
aware,  in  those  of  Khorsabad.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  at  the  period 
of  the  building  of  those  edifices  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Scaling-ladders 
appear  in  Egyptian  sculptures  as  early  as  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  Rfunses  III 
is  seen  taking  a  city,  by  thnr  means,  at  Medinet  Habn.  They  reached  to 
the  top  of  the  battlements,  and  several  persons  could  ascend  them  at  the 
same  time.  Whilst  warriors,  armed  with  the  sword  and  spear,  scaled  the 
walls,  archers  posted  at  the  loot  of  the  ladders  kept  the  enemy  in  check  and 
drove  them  from  the  walla. 
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The  troopfl  of  the  hesiecrinef  army  were  ranged  in  ranks  below.  The  king 
was  frequently  present  during  tiiu  attack.  Descending  from  his  chariot, 
ivlnoh  xomainod  stationary  at  a  ehoit  distance  bdiind  him,  he  diachai^^  hiF 
arrows  against  the  enemy.  He  was  attended  by  his  shield  bearer  and  eunuchs, 
one  of  whom  gpnerally  held  over  him  the  emblem  of  royalty,  the  umbrella, 
whilst  the  othera  bore  his  arms.  He  is  sometimes  represented  in  his  char- 
iots, superintending  the  operations,  or  repulsing  a  sally.  Warriors  of  high 
rank  likewise  came  in  chariots,  acco!n{>amed  by  thnr  shield  bearers  and  chari- 
oteers. The  vizier  and  the  chief  of  the  eiinnchs  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  combatants. 

The  besieging  warriors  were  protected,  as  I  have  oireudy  mentioned,  by 
large  shields  of  wickerwork,  sometimes  oovered  with  hides,  which  concealed 
the  entire  person.  Three  men  frequently  formed  a  group;  one  held  the 
shield,  a  second  drew  the  bow,  and  a  third  stood  ready  w  ith  a  sword  to  defend 
the  archer  and  shield  bearer,  in  case  the  enemv  should  saUy  from  the  castle. 
The  besieged  manned  the  battlements  ynm  archers  and  dingers,  who 
discharged  their  missiles  against  the  assailants.  Large  stones  and  hot 
water  were  also  thrown  upon  those  below.  A  woman  from  the  battlenient 
of  Thebez  cast  a  millstone  upon  Abimelech*8  head,  and  broke  his  skull 
(Judges  ix.  53}. 

Whon  the  tMtttering-ram  had  made  a  breach,  and  the  assault  had  com- 
menced, the  women  appeared  upon  the  walls  ;  and,  tearing  their  hair  or 
stretehing  out  their  hands,  implored  mercy.  The  men  are  not  unfrequently 
represented  as  juiniiig  in  asking  for  quarter.  When  the  assailants  were  once 
masters  of  the  place,  an  indiscnminate  slaughter  appears  to  have  succeeded, 
md  the  city  was  generally  given  over  to  the  flames.  In  the 'bas-reliefs  war- 
riors are  seen  decapitnting  the  conquered  and  plunging  swords  or  daggers 
into  tlieir  hearts,  holding  them  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  The  prisoners 
were  either  impaled  and  subjected  to  horrible  torments  or  carried  away  as 
slaves.  The  manner  of  impeding,  adopted  by  the  Assyrians,  appears  to  have 
differed  from  that  still  in  use  in  the  East.  A  stake  was  driven  into  the  body 
immediately  under  the  ril)S.  When  Darius  took  Babylon  ho  impaled  three 
thousand  prisoners  (Herod,  iii.  159).  In  a  bas-relief  discovered  at  Khor- 
sabad,  a  man  was  represented  flaying  a  prisoner  with  a  semlrarcular  knife* 
The  Scythians  scalj)ed  and  flayed  their  enemies,  and  used  their  skins  as  horse- 
trappings  (Herod,  iv.  64). 

The  women,  children,  and  cattle  were  led  away  by  the  conquerors ;  and 
lliat  it  was  frequently  the  custom  of  the  Assyrians  to  remove  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  conquered  country  to  some  distant  part  of  their  dominions,  and 
to  replace  it  by  coIi  mies  of  tlieir  own,  we  learn  from  the  treatment  of  the  people 
of  Samaria.  Eiinuelis  and  seribes  were  appointed  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
spoil.  They  appear  to  have  stood  near  the  gates,  and  wrote  down  with  a  pen, 
probably  upon  rolls  of  leather,  the  number  of  priscmers,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
the  amount  of  the  booty,  which  issued  from  the  city.  The  women  were 
sometimes  taken  awa^  in  bullock  carts,  and  are  usually  seen  in  the  bas-reliefa 
bearing  a  part  of  their  property  with  them  —  either  a  vase  or  a  sack  |)€rhaps 
flUed  with  nousehold  stoff .  They  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  their  chfl- 
dren,  and  are  generally  represented  as  tearing  their  hair,  throwing  dust  upon 
their  heads,  and  bewai!iii<^  their  lot. 

After  the  city  had  been  taken,  a  throne  for  the  king  appears  to  have  been 
placed  in  some  conspicuous  spot  within  the  walls.  He  is  represented  in  the 
sculptures  as  sitting  upon  it,  attended  by  his  eunuchs  and  principal  officers, 
and  leoeiving  the  prisoners  brought  bound  into  his  presence.  The  chiefs 
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prostrate  themselves  before  him,  whilst  he  places  his  foot  Upon  their  necks, 
as  Joshoa  commanded  the  captahn  of  Israel  to  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks 
of  the  captive  kings.    This  custom  long  jik  vailed  in  the  East.    In  the  rock 

sculpture  of  Behistnn,  Darius  is  seen  witli  liis  foot  upon  the  neck  of  (lomctes, 
the  rebellions  Magiau,  who  declared  himself  to  bt*  Hardins,  the  son  of  C'vnis. 
When  inferior  prisoners  were  captured,  their  hauds  were  tied  behind,  or  their 
armfl  and  feet  vere  bound  by  iron  manacles. 

They  were  urged  onward  by  blows  from  the  spears  or  swords  of  the 
warriors  to  whom  they  were  entrusted.  In  a  bas-relief  from  Khorsabad,  cap- 
tives are  led  before  the  king  hy  a  rope  fastened  to  rings  passed  through  the 
lip  and  noee.  Th^  sculpture  illustrates  the  passage  in  2  Kings  xix,  S : 
will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips.'*  The  king  is  repie- 
sentod  in  the  has-relief  as  holding"  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring,  whieli  passes 
through  the  lips  of  a  prisoner,  one  of  whose  eyes  he  appears  to  be  piercing 
with  liis  spear. 

In  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and  Kuyunjik,  captives  are  seen  bringing 
small  models  of  their  cities  to  the  victorious  king,  as  a  token  of  their  subjec- 
tion.   Similar  models  are  borne  in  triumphal  processions. 

The  heads  of  the  slain  were  generally  collected,  and  brought  either  to  the 
king  or  to  an  officer  appointed  to  take  account  of  their  number.  When 
Ahab's  seventy  sons  were  killed^  their  Iieads  were  cut  ofiF,  and  brought  in 
baskets  to  Jezreel.  They  were  afterwards,  laid  '*  in  two  heaps  at  the  entsTing 
in  of  the  gate  "  (2  Kings  x.  8).  The  Egyptians  generally  counted  by 
liands.  This  mode  of  reckoning  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  long  resorted  to 
in  the  East. 

As  soon  the  sold'i  rs  futered  the  captured  city,  they  began  to  plunder, 
aufl  then  hurried  away  w  lim  the  spoil.  They  led  off  the  fiorses,  carried  forth 
on  their  shoidders  furniture  and  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  uud  other  metals,  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  inhabitants,  who^  probably,  became  the  property  of 
those  who  seised  them.  The  Assyrian  warriors  are  seen  in  the  sculptures 
bearing  away  in  triumph  the  idol^  "f  the  conquered  nations,  or  breaking 
them  into  pieces,  weighing  them  in  scales,  and  dividing  the  fragments. 
Thus  Hosea  prophesied  that  the  calf,  the  idol  of  Ssmaria,  should  be  carried 
away  by  the  Assyrians. 

When  the  city  had  hvcn  sacked  it  was  usually  given  up  to  the  flames  and 
ntterly  destro^  cf!.  The  surrounding  country  was  also  laid  waste.  If  it  had 
been  a  capital — a  place  of  strength  and  renown  —  it  was  seldom  rebuilt  on 
the  same  spot,  which  was  avoided  as  unfortunate  by  those  who  survived  the 
catastrophe  and  returned  to  the  ruins. 

ASSITEIAN  WAA  COSIUMfiS  AND  WAB  HKIHODS 

The  costume  of  the  warriors  differed  according  to  their  rank  and  the 
nature  of  the  service  they  had  to  ])crform.  Those  who  fought  in  chariots, 
and  held  the  shield  fur  the  defence  of  the  king,  are  generally  seen  in  coals  ol 
scale  armour,  which  descend  eitlier  to  the  knees  or  to  tiie  ankles.  A  large 
number  of  the  scales  were  discovered  in  the  earliest  palace  of  Nimrud. 
They  were  generally  of  iron,  slightly  embossed  or  raised  in  the  centre,  am! 
some  were  inlaid  with  copper.  They  were  probably  fastened  to  a  shirt 
felt  or  coarse  linen.  Such  is  the  armour  always  represented  in  the  rao»i 
ancwnt  sculptures.  At  a  later  period  other  kinds  were  used;  the  scalt^ 
were  larger,  and  appear  to  have  been  fastened  to  bands  of  iron  or  copper. 
The  amour  was  frequently  embossed  with  groups  of  figures  and  ^iiowil 
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ornaments ;  but  there  U  bo  reason  to  belieye  that  the  rich  designs  on  the 

breasts  of  tlu-  kings  were  on  metal. 

The  warriors  were  frequently  dressed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  which  was 
probably  made  of  felt  or  leather,  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the  weapons  then 
m  use.  On  the  seulptnres  of  Kuy unjik  they  are  generally  seen  in  this  attire. 
Their  arms  were  bare  from  above  the  elbow,  and  their  legs  from  the  knees 
doMmward,  except  when  they  wore  shirts  of  mail  which  descended  tn  tlie 
ankles.  They  had  sandals  on  their  feet.  The  warriors  on  the  later  Assyrian 
monuments,  particularly  on  those  of  Khorsabad,  are  distinguished  by  a  pecul« 
iar  ornament,  somewhat  resembling  the  Highland  |diiUibeg.  It  aj^iears  to  be 
fastened  to  the  girdle,  and  falls  below  the  short  tunic. 

In  the  sculptures  of  Kuyunjik  and  of  monuments  of  the  same  period,  the 
dress  of  the  soldiers  appears  to  vary,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  armed.  Those  with  speat 
and  shield  wear  pointed  or 
crested  helmets,  and  plain  or 
embroidered  tunics,  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle.  A 
kind  of  cross  belt  passes  over 
the  shoulders,  and  is  ornamented 
in  the  centre  of  the  breast  by  a 
circular  disk,  probably  of  metal. 
The  slii^rs  are  attired  in  the 
embroidered  tunic,  which  I  con- 
jecture to  be  of  felt  or  leather ; 
and  wear  a  pointed  helmet,  with 
metal  Iwpets  falling  over  the 
ears.  Both  the  spearmen  uid 
slingers  have  greaves,  which 
appear  to  have  been  laced  in 
front. 

The  aiehers  are  dressed  in 
very  short  embroidered  tnnics, 
which  scarcely  cover  half  the 
thigh,  the  rest  of  tiie  leg  being 
left  completely  bare.  They  are 
ohiefly  distinguislied  from  other 
warriors  by  the  absence  of  the 
helmet.  A  simple  band  round 
the  temples  confines  the  hair, 
which  is  drawn  np  in  a  bnnoh  Cosvoin  ov  a»  Amtbuji  BnkMmAx 

behind. 

It  is  probable  that  these  various  costumes  indicate  people  of  different 
countries,  auxiliaries  in  the  Assyrian  armies,  wlio  used  the  weapons  most 
familiar  to  them,  and  fonned  different  corps  or  divisions.  Thus,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  were  marshalled  men  of  many  nations,  each  armed  aect)rding  to 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  and  fighting  in  his  own  ixculiar  way.  We  may, 
T>erhap8,  identify,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  several  of  the  costumes  described 
by  the  Greek  historian  as  worn  by  those  who  formed  the  vast  army  of  the 
Persian  king. 

The  arms  of  tlie  early  Assyrians  wore  the  spear,  the  how,  the  sword,  and 
the  dagger.  Tlie  >lini^  is  not  re])resented  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  as 
an  Assyrian  weapon,  although  ui>cd  by  a  conquered  nation;  it  was,  perhaps* 
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introduced  at  a  later  i>eriod.  Tha  bows  were  of  two  kinds  :  one  long  and 
slightly  curved,  the  other  short  and  almost  angular ;  the  two  appear  to  have 
been  carried  at  the  same  time  by  those  who  fought  in  chariots. 

The  arrows  were  itrobablymade  of  reeds,  and  were  kept  in  a  quiver  Blang 
over  the  back.  Tlie  king,  however,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  state  were 
followed  by  attoiulants,  who  carried  the  qnivers  and  supplied  their  nia.s't<>rs 
witli  arrowH.  The  bow  wa^i  drawu  to  tiie  cheek  or  to  the  ear,  a^  by  the 
Saxons,  and  not  to  the  breast,  after  the  fadiioii  of  the  Greeka.  The  barbs 
were  of  iron  and  copper,  several  of  both  materials  having  been  found  in  the 
ruins.  When  in  battle  it  was  customary  for  the  archer  to  hoM  two  arrows 
in  reserve  in  his  right  hand ;  they  were  placed  between  the  tiiigers,  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the  am  whilat  diawin^  the  dow.  When 
marching  he  usually  carried  the  larger  bow  over  his  shoulders,  having  fir^ 
passed  his  head  through  it.  The  bow  of  the  king  was  borne  by  an  att<?nd- 
ant.  The  smaller  bows  were  frequently  placed  in  the  quiver,  particularly  by 
thorn  who  fought  in  chariots.  A  leather  or  linen  g^nard  was  fastened  by  stents 
to  the  inside  of  the  left  arm  to  protect  it  when  the  arrow  was  discharged. 
The  swords  were  worn  on  the  left  side,  and  suspended  by  belts  passing 
over  the  shoulders  or  round  the  middle ;  some  were  short  and  others  long. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  tiw  beauty  of  tiie  onwrnents  on  the  hilt  and  sheath. 

The  dagger  appears  to  have  been  carried  by  all,  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
W!ir;  fvcn  the  priests  and  divinities  are  represented  with  them.  They  wei*e 
worn  ludifterently  on  tlie  left  and  right  side,  or  perhaps  on  both  at  the  same 
time.  Generally  two,  or  sometimes  three,  were  inserted  into  one  sheath, 
which  was  psssed  through  the  girdle.  The  handles,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, were  most  elaborately  adorned,  and  were  frequently  in  the  shape  of 
the  head  of  a  ram,  bull,  or  horse,  l>cing  made  of  ivory  or  rare  stones.  A 
small  chain  was  sometimes  f«i.stened  to  the  hilt  or  to  the  sheath,  probably  to 
retain  it  in  its  place.  A  dagger,  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  sculpt  ures, 
was  found  anion rjst  the  ruins  of  Nimrud ;  it  is  of  copper.  The  handle  is 
hollowed,  either  to  receive  precious  stones,  ivory,  or  enamel. 

The  spear  of  the  Assyrian  footman  was  short,  scarcely  exceeding  the 
height  of  a  man ;  that  of  the  horseman  appears  to  have  been  oonnd«rably 
longer.  The  iron  head  of  a  spear  from  Nimrud  is  in  the  British  Musemn. 
Tlie  shaft  was  probably  of  some  strong  wood,  and  did  not  consist  of  a  reed, 
like  tliat  of  the  modern  Arab  lance.  The  large  club  pointed  with  iron,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  amongst  the  weapons  carried  by  the  Assyrians,  is  not 
represented  in  the  sculptures ;  unlesB,  mdeed,  the  description  of  the  historian 
applies  to  the  mace,  a  weapon  in  very  {general  use  among^st  them,  and  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  bas-reliefs.  Ihis  weapon  consisted  of  a  short  handle, 
probably  of  wood,  to  wMch  was  fixed  a  heao,  evidently  of  metal,  in  the  shape 
of  a  flower,  rosette,  lion,  or  bull.  To  the  end  of  the  handle  was  attached  a 
thoncT,  apparently  of  leather,  through  which  the  hand  was  passed.  T  have 
not  found  any  representation  of  warriors  using  the  hatchet,  except  when  cut* 
ting  down  trees,  to  clear  the  country  preparatory  to  a  siege.  It  is,  however, 
generall  y  seen  amongst  the  weapons  of  those  who  fought  in  chariots,  and  was 
carried  in  the  quiver,  with  the  arrows  and  short  angular  bow. 

In  the  bas-reliefs  of  Kuyunjik,  sliTigers  are  frequently  represented  amongst 
the  Assyrian  troops.  The  sling  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  double  rope, 
with  a  thong,  probably  of  leather,  to  receive  the  stone ;  it  was  swung  round 
the  Iiead.  The  slinger  held  a  seeond  stone  in  his  left  hand,  and  at  his  feet  is 
generally  seen  a  heap  of  pebbles  renrl\-  for  rise.  That  ihe  Persian  slingers 
weit  exceedingly  expert,  used  very  large  stones,  and  could  annoy  their  eiie- 
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mies  whilst  out  of  the  reach  of  their  darts  or  arrows,  we  leam  from  aevenl 

passages  in  Xenophon. 

The  javelin  is  f req^uently  included  amongst  the  weapons  of  the  Assyrian 
ebarioteefs;  but  the  wamosB  are  not  lepreeented  as  using  it  in  battle.  It 
was  carried  in  the  quiver  amongst  ihe  arroi^. 

The  shields  of  the  Assyrians  wero  <>f  various  forms  and  materials.  In 
the  more  ancient  bas-reliefs  a  circular  buckler,  either  of  hide  or  metaU  perhaps 
in  some  instances  of  gold  and  silver,  is  most  frequently  introduced.  King 
Solomon  made  three  hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold,  three  pounds  of  gold 
to  each  shiehl  (1  Kings  x.  17).  The  servants  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of 
Zobali,  carried  sliields  of  gold  (2  Samuel  viii.  T).  The  shield  of  Goliath 
was  of  brass.  It  was  held  by  a  handle  iixed  to  iliu  centre.  Light  oblong 
shields  of  wiokerwork,  earned  in  a  similar  manner,  are  also  found  in  the 
early  sculptures ;  but  those  of  a  circular  form  appear  to  have  been  generally 
used  by  the  charioteers. 

Suspended  to  the  backs  of  the  chariots,  and  also  carried  by  warriors,  are 
'  frequently  seen  shields  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  narrow  and  curved  out- 
munis  at  the  extremities.  T)  le  face  is  ornamented  by  a  row  of  ang^ular  bosses, 
or  teeth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  head  of  a  lion.  In  the  sculptures  of 
Khorsabad  tlie  round  shield  is  often  liighly  ornamented.  It  resembles,  both 
in  slmpe  and  in  the  devices  upon  it,  the  bucklers  now  carried  by  the  Kurds 
and  Arabs,  which  are  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus.  In  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Kuyunjik  some  warriors  hoar  oval  shields,  very  convex,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  .  The  centre  and 
outer  rim  are  decorated  with  bosses. 

The  shield  used  during  a  siege  concealed  the  whole  person  of  tiie  warrior, 
and  completely  defended  nim  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  It  was  made 
cither  of  wickerwork  or  of  hides,  and  was  furnislied  at  the  top  witli  a  curved 
point,  or  with  a  square  projection,  like  a  roof,  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of 
the  shield,  which  may  have  served  to  defend  the  heads  of  the  combatants 
against  missiles  discharged  from  the  walls  and  towers.  Such  were  probably 
the  shields  used  by  the  l*er.^i.ui  archers  at  the  battle  of  Plata-a.  Tiie  arcliers, 
whether  fij^hting  on  foot  or  in  chariots,  were  accompanied  by  shield  bearers, 
whose  ofiice  it  was  to  protect  them  from  the  sliafts  of  the  enemy.  Some- 
times one  shield  covered  two  archers.  The  shield  bearer  was  usually  pro* 
Yided  with  a  sword,  which  he  held  ready  drawn  for  defence.  The  king  was 
always  attended  in  his  wars  by  this  officer,  and  even  in  peace  one  of  his 
eunuchs  usually  carried  a  circular  shield  for  his  use.  This  shield  bearer  was 
probably  a  perstrn  of  rank,  ss  in  Egypt.  On  some  monuments  of  the  later 
Assyrian  period  he  is  ]  epresented  carrying  two  shields,  one  in  each  hand. 

A  great  part  of  the  strengrth  of  the  Assyrian  armies  consisted  in  chariots 
and  liorsemen,  to  which  we  have  frequent  nlhision  in  the  inspired  writings. 
The  chariots  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  kins  and  the  highest  officers 
of  sfcate,  who  are  never  seen  in  battle  on  horseback  nor,  except  in  sieges,  on 
foot*  They  contained  either  two  or  three  persons.  The  king  was  always 
accnmpanied  by  two  attendants  —  the  warrior  protecting  him  with  a  sliield 
(who  was  replaced  during  peace  by  the  eunuch  bearing  tiie  parasol),  and  the 
oliarioteer.  The  principal  wunriors  were  also  frequently  attended  by  tiieir 
shield  bearers,  though  more  generally  by  the  driver  alone. 

The  chariot  was  used  durinc;:  p.  siege,  as  well  as  in  open  battle.  The 
king  and  his  warriors  are  frequently  represented  as  fighting  in  chariots  with 
the  enemy  beneath  the  walls  of  a  castle,  or  as  having  dismounted  from  their 
can,  to  dischaige  their  arrows  sgainst  the  besie^d.  In  the  latter  case, 
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grooms  on  foot  liold  the  liorses.  When  the  king  in  his  chariot  formed  part 
of  a  triumphal  procession,  armed  men  led  the  hones.  The  chariot  was  alao 
preceded  and  followed  ity  men  on  foot. 

The  horsemen  formed  a  no  less  important  part  of  the  Assyrian  army 
than  the  chari<^tcer.s.  — "Assyrians  clothed  in  blue,  captains  and  ruiers,  ail 
of  them  desirable  young  men,  horsemen  riding  upon  horses"  (^zekiel 
xxiii.  6}.  Horsemen  are  seen  in  the  most  ancient  sculptures  of  l^imrud. 
It  is  sinj^nlar,  as  ohservt'S  Sir  (iardner  Wilkinson  (Ancient  U'/t/ptians,  Vol.  I, 
p.  288),  that  horsemen  are  nowhere  representi-d  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
altiiuugh  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  numerous  psissages  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  cavalry  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  disciplined  boaies  of  c;\valry  were  represented 
in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Kuyunjik.  We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Judith  that 
Uolofernes  had  twelve  thousand  archers  on  horseback  (Judith  ii.  lo). 
Solomon  had  twelve  thousand  horsemen  (1  Kings  z.  26).  The  king  him- 
self is  never  represented  on  horseback,  although  a  horse  richly  caparisoned, 
apparently  for  his  nse,  — perhaps  to  enable  hitn  to  fly,  shotild  his  chariot 
horses  be  killed,  —  is  frequently  seen  led  by  a  warrior,  and  following  his 
chariot. 

In  the  earliest  sculptures  the  horses,  except  such  as  are  led  behind  the 

k info's  chariot,  are  unprovided  with  cloths  or  saddles.  The  rider  is  seated 
on  the  naked  back  of  the  animal.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  kind  of  i>ad 
appears  to  have  been  introduced ;  and  in  a  sculpture  at  Kuyunjik  was  repre- 
sented a  high  saddle  not  unlike  that  now  in  use  in  the  £ast.fr 

THB  ABIS  OF  PBACB  IK  BABYU»inA-AS87BtA 

Nothing  else,  perhaps,  is  so  vitally  important  in  the  life-histcnry  ol  a 

nation  as  its  contact  with  other  nations.  Siuh  contact  alone,  it  woula  seem, 
can  enable  a  nation  in  some  measure  to  ^vard  off  the  lethargy  of  age,  or  to 
overcome  the  incubus  of  custom  and  superstition. 

The  isoUted  nation  does  not  get  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  evoIuAioii.  It 
learns  a  few  secrets,  and  seems  powerless  to  learn  others  of  itself.  Only 
through  contact  witli  another  community  can  it  improve  its  customs, 
get  new  ideas,  acquire  better  habits  of  thought  and  action.  We  have 
uready  pointed  out  how  Egypt  profited  in  this  regard  through  the  foreign 
associations  that  came  wiw  the  inroad  of  conquering  tribes  from  the 
south  and  east. 

Babylon,  however,  occupied  a  far  more  favourable  position  than  Egypt  for 
contact  with  other  nations,  not  alone  through  such  wiudike  channels,  out  also 
through  the  yet  more  beneficent  channels  of  peaceful  commerce.  A  glan  e 
at  the  map  shows  that  Mesopotamia  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  world  of 
ancient  civilisation.  By  reaching  out  its  hand,  so  to  speak,  this  way  or  that, 
it  came  in  contact  with  every  civilised  nation  of  the  period  except  China. 
It  was  the  connecting  link  between  Persia  and  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lydia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  Even  Chinese  ideas  were  to  some 
exfent  accessible  throngh  the  mediation  of  India.  No  other  *^reat  nation  of 
antiquity  compares  with  Babylonia  in  this  regard;  and  perhaps  liiiii  was  the 
most  important  reason  why  this  little  strip  of  f ertOe  land  between  the  two 
great  rivers  supported  a  continuous  civilisation,  on  the  whole  ever  advancing, 
millennium  after  millenninm. 

If  one  would  correctly  understand  the  development  of  that  Mesopotamian 
civilisation,  of  which  our  own  culture  is  the  direct  outgrowth,  on.e  must  give 
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heed  to  the  cnmmprcial  relations  which  worp  so  importaTit  a  factor  of  national 
growth,  without  which,  indeed,  no  such  civilisation  as  that  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  could  have  come  into  existence. 

But,  of  course,  commeroe  buildB  up  local  Industries.  A  natioQ  must  be  a 
producer  of  useful  commodities  before  it  can  liope  to  secure,  by  peaceful 
means,  the  commodities  ]>rodTiced  by  otlier  nations.  In  connection  with  the 
commercial  relations  of  u  nation  we  must  study  also  its  home  industnes,  that 
is  to  say,  broadly  speaking,  its  agricultural  and  manufeustuiing  conditions. 
We  must  see  something  also  of  the  social  customs  that  grow  out  of,  and  rest 
npnn  these  industrial  cDiulitinTis ;  and  of  the  laws  that  are  the  official  expres- 
sion of  the  communal  intellit^encc  —  the  index  of  the  communal  eojiscience  of 
the  epoch. a  And  first  we  have  the  piivilege  of  <j[UoLmg  from  oue  who 
himself  saw  Babylon,  that  is,  of  course,  Herodotus. 

BABYLON  ANB  HB  CUBTOBIS  DBSGBIBBD  BT  AN  EYB-WIXNE8S 

The  Assyrians  are  masters  ol  many  capital  towns ;  but  their  place  of 
greatest  strenglih  and  iame  is  Babylon,  which,  after  the  destruction  at  Nine- 
veh, was  the  royal  residence.  It  is  situated  on  a  larcfe  ]>lain,  and  is  a  perfect 
square ;  each  side,  by  every  approach,  is  120  furlongs  in  length ;  tiie  space, 
therefore,  occupied  by  the  whole  Is  480  furlongs.  [The  different  reijorts 
of  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  are  given  as  follows :  By  Herodotns 
at  120  stadia  each  side,  or  4*^0  '-.n  circumference.  By  I'liny  and  Soliiius  at 
60  Roman  miles,  which,  at  eight  stadia  to  a  mile,  ai^rees  with  Herodotus. 
By  Strabo  at  386  stadia.  By  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias, 360 ;  but  from  Clitarchus, 
who  accompanied  Alexander,  865;  and,  lastly,  by  Curtius,  868.  It  appears 
highly  probable  that  360  or  865  was  the  true  statement  of  the  circum* 
fcrence. 

So  extensive  is  the  ground  which  Babylon  occupies,  its  internal  beauty 
and  magnificence  excem  whatever  has  come  within  my  knowledffe.  It  » 
surrounded  by  a  trench,  very  wide,  deep,  and  full  of  water;  the  wiul  beyond 
this  is  two  Imndred  royal  cubits  high,  and  11  Ft'  \vidc;  tl'c  royal  exceeds  the 
common  cubit  by  three  digits.  [These  measures,  licmg  taken  from  the 
proportions  of  the  human  body,  are  more  permanent  than  any  other.  The 
foot  of  a  moderatennsed  man  and  &6  cubit,  that  is  the  space  from  the  end 
of  the  fmL^^ers  to  the  elbow,  have  always  been  near  twelve  and  eighteen 
inches  respectively.  —  Beloe.] 

I  here  think  it  right  to  describe  the  use  to  which  the  earth  dug  out  of 
the  trench  was  converted,  as  well  as  the  particular  mtama  In  whfoh  they 
constructed  the  wall.  The  earth  of  the  trench  was  first  of  aU  laid  in  heaps* 
and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  was  obtained,  made  into  square  bricks  and 
baked  in  a  furnace.  They  used  as  cement  a  composition  of  heated  bitumen, 
which,  mixed  with  tops  of  reeds,  was  placed  betwixt  every  thirtieth  course 
of  bricks.  Having  thus  lined  the  sides  of  the  trench,  they  proceeded  to 
build  the  wall  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  summit  of  which,  and  fronting 
each  other,  they  erected  small  watch-tnwers  of  one  story,  leaving  a  space  be- 
twixt them,  through  which  a  chariot  and  four  horses  might  pass  and  turn. 
In  the  circumference  of  the  wall,  at  different  distances,  were  an  hundred 
massy-  gates  of  brass,  whose  hinges  and  frames  were  of  the  same  metal. 
Within  an  eight  days'  journey  fmm  Babylon  is  a  city  called  Is  [Hit],  near 
which  flows  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. With  the  current  of  this  river,  particles  of  bitumen  descend 
towards  Babylon,  by  the  means  of  whioh  its  walls  were  constructed.  The 
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ffreat  river  Euphrates,  which,  with  ^ts  deep  and  rapid  streams,  rises  in  the 
Annenian  Mountains,  and  pours  itself  into  the  Red  Sea,  divides  Babylon  into 
two  parts.  The  walls  meet  and  form  an  angle  with  tlie  river  at  each  ex> 
tremity  of  tlie  town,  where  a  l)reastwork  uf  burnt  bricks  begins,  and  is  con- 
tinued along  each  bunk.  Tbe  citv.  which  abounds  in  houses  from  three  to 
four  stories  in  height,  is  regularly  divided  into  streets.  Through  these, 
which  are  parallel,  were  are  transverse  ayenues  to  the  river,  opmed  tiuNNig^ 
the  wall  iind  breastwork,  and  seonxed  by  an  equal  number  of  littie  gates  of 
brass. 

The  first  wall  is  regularly  fortified ;  the  interior  one,  though  less  in  sub- 
stance, is  of  almost  equal  strength.  Besides  these,  in  the  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  city,  there  is  a  circular  space  surrounded  by  a  walL    In  one 

of  these  stiinJs  the  royal  palace,  which  fills  a  large  and  strongly  defended 
space.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belns  occupies  the  oflicr,  whose  hu^  ^tes 
of  hraAA  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  a  square  building,  eucii  side  of  which  is  of 
the  length  of  two  furlongs.  In  the  midst  a  tower  rises,  of  the  solid  depth 
and  height  of  one  furlong,  upon  which,  resting  as  a  base,  seven  other  turrets 
are  built  in  regular  succession.  The  ascent  is  on  the  outside,  which,  wind- 
ing from  the  ground,  is  continued  to  the  highest  tower ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  whole  structure  there  is  a  convenient  resting-place.  In  the  last  tawet 
is  a  large  chapel,  in  which  is  placed  a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near 
it  a  table  of  solid  gold;  but  there  is  no  stntuc  in  t!io  place.  No  ninn  is  suf- 
fered to  sleep  here;  but  the  apartment  is  occupied  by  a  female,  who,  as  the 
■Chaldean  priests  affirm,  is  selected  by  their  deity  from  the  whole  nation  as 
tile  object  of  his  pleasures. 

They  themselves  have  a  tradition,  which  cannot  easily  obtain  credit,  that 
their  deity  enters  this  temple  and  reposes  by  night  on  this  couch.  A  simi- 
lar assertion  is  also  made  by  the  Egyptians  of  Thebes ;  for,  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  temple  of  the  Theban  J  upiter,  a  woman  in  like  manner  sleeps.  Of 
these  two  women,  it  is  presumed  that  neither  of  them  has  any  communica- 
tion with  the  other  sex.  In  wliich  predicament  Uie  priestess  of  the  temple 
of  Pataree  in  Lycia  is  also  placed.  Here  is  no  regular  oracie ;  but  whenever 
a  divine  communication  is  expected,  the  priestess  is  obliged  to  pass  ^e  pre- 
ceding night  in  the  temjJe. 

In  this  temple  there  is  also  a  small  chapel,  lower  in  the  building,  wliich 
contains  a  ligure  of  Jupiter  in  a  silting  [)()sture,  witli  a  large  table  befrn- 
him ;  tliese,  with  the  bu^e  of  the  table  and  the  seat  of  the  throne,  are  all  ui 
the  purest  gold,  and  are  estimated  by  the  Chaldeans  to  be  worth  eight  hun- 
dred talents.  On  the  outside  of  tliis  chapel  there  are  two  altars  :  one  is  of 
gold,  the  other  i^  of  immense  size,  and  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  of  full- 

Sown  animals ;  those  only  which  have  not  left  their  dams  may  be  offered  (m 
e  altar  of  gold.  Upon  the  larger  altar,  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary  les> 
tival  in  honour  of  their  god,  the  Chaldeans  regUlarly  consume  incense,  to  the 
amount  of  a  tlionsand  talents.  There  was  formerly  in  this  temple  a  statue 
of  gold,  twelve  cubits  lugh ;  this,  however,  1  mention  from  the  inf(^rraation 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  not  from  my  own  knowledge.  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  endeavoured  by  sinister  means  to  get  possession  of  this,  not  dar- 
ing openly  to  take  it;  but  his  son  Xerxes  afterwards  seized  it,  putting  the 
priest  to  death  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  removal.  The  temple,  be- 
sides tho.su  ornaments  which  1  have  described,  contains  many  offerings  ol 
individuals. 

Among  the  various  sovmigns  of  Babylon,  who  oontributed  to  the  strength 
ol  its  walls,  and  the  decozation  of  its  temples,  and  of  whom  I  shall  make 
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mention  vhen  I  treat  of  the  Ae^rians,  there  were  two  females ;  the  former 

of  these  was  named  Semiramis,  who  preceded  the  other  by  an  interval  of 
five  generations.  Tliis  queen  raised  certain  mounds,  which  are  indeed 
admirable  works.  Tiii  then  the  whole  plain  was  subject  to  violent  inunda- 
tions from  the  river.  The  other  queen  was  called  Nitocris.  She  being  a 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  not  only  left  many  permanent  works, 
which  I  shall  liereafter  describe,  but  also  having  oLserved  the  increasing 

Eower  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Medes,  and  that  Nineveh,  with  other  cities, 
ad  fallen  a  prey  to  their  ambition,  put  her  dominions  in  the  strongest 
posture  of  defence.  To  effect  this  she  sunk  a  number  of  cnals  above 
Babylon,  which  by  their  disposition  rendered  the  Euphrates,  which  before 
flowed  to  the  sea  in  an  almost  even  line,  so  complicated  by  its  windings  that 
in  its  passage  to  Babylon  it  arrives  tlu'ee  times  at  Ardericca,  an  Assyrian 
Yilhiee ;  and  to  this  hour  they  who  wish  to  from  the  sea  up  the  Euphrates 
to  Babylon  arc  compelled  to  touch  at  Ardencca  three  times  on  three  dififerent 
days.  The  banks  also,  which  she  raised  to  restrain  the  river  on  cavh  side, 
are  really  wonderful  from  their  enormous  height  and  substance.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  Babylon,  turning  aside  a  little  from  the  stream,  she 
ordered  an  immense  lake  to  be  dug,  sinking  it  till  they  came  to  the  water. 
Its  circnrnferenco  was  no  less  than  lonv  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs.  The 
earth  of  this  was  applied  to  the  embiinkmuuts  of  the  river,  and  the  sides  of  the 
trench  or  lake  were  strengthened  and  lined  with  stones  brought  thither  for 
that  purpose.  She  had  in  view  by  these  worlcs,  first  of  all  to  farmk  the 
violenoe  of  the  current  by  the  number  of  circumflexions  and  also  to  render 
the  navigation  to  Babylon  as  difiRcult  and  tedious  as  possible.  These  things 
were  done  in  that  part  of  her  dominions  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Medes,  and  with  t&  farther  view  of  keeping  them  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs 
by  giving  them  no  eommerdal  encouiagement.  Having  rendered  both  of 
these  worlcs  strong  and  secure,  she  proceeded  to  execute  the  following 
project.  The  city  being  divided  by  the  river  into  two  distinct  parts,  wlio- 
ever  wanted  to  go  from  one  side  to  the  other  was  obliy^ed  in  the  time  of  the 
former  kings  to  pass  the  water  in  a  boat.  For  this,  uMiidi  was  a  matter  of 
^neral  inconvenience,  she  provided  this  remedy,  and  the  immense  lake 
wJiioli  she  had  before  sunk  became  the  further  means  of  extending  her  fame. 
Having  procured  a  number  of  large  stones,  she  changed  the  course  of  the 
river,  dixeotinff  it  into  the  canal  prepared  for  its  receution.  When  this  was 
full  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  became  dry,  and  the  emlMinkments  on  each  side, 
near  those  smaller  gates  which  led  to  t  be  water,  were  lined  with  bricks  hardened 
by  fire,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  wall. 
She  afterwards,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  the  stones  above-men- 
tioned, strongly  compacted  with  iron  and  with  lead,  erected  a  bridge.  Over 
this  the  inhabitants  piissed  in  the  daytime  by  a  square  platform,  which  was 
removed  in  the  evening  to  prevent  acts  of  mutual  depredation.  When  the 
above  canal  was  thoroughly  filled  with  water,  and  the  bridge  completely 
finished  and  adorned,  tiie  Euphrates  was  sufPeied  to  return  to  its  original 
bed ;  thus  both  the  canal  and  tiie  bridge  were  confessedly  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  the  public.  The  above  queeti  wfis  also  ceh-brated  for  another 
instance  of  ingenuity.  She  caused  her  tomb  to  be  erected  over  one  of  the 
principal  g^tes  of  the  city,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  obvious  to  universal 
inspection.  It  was  thus  msoribed:  **If  any  of  the  sovereigns,  my  succes- 
sors, shall  be  in  extreme  want  of  money  let  him  open  my  tomb  nn<\  t:\ko 
what  money  he  may  think  proper;  if  his  necessity  be  nr)t  f^ni  al,  li  t  li;]n 
jEorbeaij  the  experiment  will  perhaps  be  dauguruu^.  ^    liiu  tumb  remained 
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wilboTit  injury  till  the  time  nnd  tp\^u  of  Darius.  He  was  eqnallj  offended 
at  the  gate's  being  rendered  uselesii,  and  that  the  invitation  thm  held  out  to 
become  affluent  soonld  hftve  been  w  long  neglected.  The  gate«  it  ib  to  be 
obiorved,  was  of  no  use,  from  the  general  avergion  to  pass  through  a  place 
over  which  a  dead  body  wria  laid.  DariuH  ojkmkhI  the  tomb;  but  instead 
of  finding  riches,  he  saw  only  a  dead  body,  with  a  label  of  this  import :  li 
your  avarice  had  not  been  equally  base  and  inaatiable,  ^ou  would  not  have 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  dead.*'  Such  are  the  traditions  conceming  tbig 
queen. 

The  following  exists  amongst  many  other  proofs  which  I  shall  hereafter 
produce  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Babylon.  Independent  of  those  sub- 
ffidies  vbich  are  paid  monthly  to  the  Pernan  monarch,  the  whole  of  his 
dominions  are  obligcMl  throughout  the  year  to  provide  subsistence  for  him 
and  for  his  array.  Babylon  alone  raises  a  supply  for  four  months,  eight 
being  proportioned  to  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  so  that  the  resources  of  this  regioa 
•re  oonaiaered  aa  adequate  to  a  third  put  of  Aaia.  The  goy«fmn«it  aim 
of  this  country,  which  tlie  Persians  (  all  a  satrapy,  is  deemed  by  much  the 
noblest  in  the  empire.  Wlien  Tritanttechmes^  son  of  Artabazus,  was  appointed 
to  this  principality  by  the  king,  he  received  every  day  an  artaby  of  silver. 
The  artabj  ia  a  Peruan  measure  which  exceeds  the  Attic  medimnus  by  about 
three  chisnieM.  Besides  his  horses  for  military  service  this  province  main" 
tained  for  the  sovereign's  use  a  stud  of  eight  hundred  stallions  and  sixteen 
thousand  mares,  one  horse  being  allotted  to  twenty  mares,  lie  had,  more- 
over, so  immense  a  number  oi  Indian  dogs  that  four  great  towna  in  {he 
vicinity  of  Babylon  were  exempted  from  every  other  tax  but  that  ol  main- 
taining them. 

The  Assyrians  have  but  little  rain ;  the  lands,  however,  are  fertilised  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  nourished  by  means  of  the  river.  This  does  not,  like 
the  Egyptian  Nile,  enrich  the  country  by  overflowing  its  banks,  but  is  difl<- 
perscd  by  manual  labour  or  by  liydraulic  engines.  The  Babylonian  district, 
like  Egypt,  is  interseeted  by  a  number  of  eanals,  the  largest  of  which,  con- 
tinued with  a  suuth-east  course  from  tlie  Euphrates  to  that  part  of  the  Tigris 
where  Nineveh  stands,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  burden.  Of  all 
countries  wliieh  liave  eome  within  my  oljservation  tliis  is  far  the  most  fruitful 
in  corn.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  they  do  not 
even  attempt  to  cultivate ;  but  the  soil  is  so  particularly  well  adapted  for 
com,  that  it  never  produces  less  than  two  hundredfold.  In  Stosons  which  are 
remarkably  favourable  it  will  sometimes  rise  to  three  hundred.  The  ear  of 
their  wheat  as  well  as  barley  is  four  digits  in  size.  The  immense  height  to 
which  millet  and  sesamum  will  grow,  although  1  have  witnessed  it  myself,  I 
know  not  how  to  mention.  I  am  well  aware  that  they  who  have  not  visited 
this  country  will  deem  whatever  I  may  say  on  this  subject  a  violation  of 
pro})ability.  They  have  no  oil  but  ^vhat  they  extract  from  the  sesamum. 
The  palm  is  a  very  common  plant  in  this  country  and  generally  fruitfuL 
This  tibiey  cultivate  like  fig  trees,  and  it  produces  them  bread,  wine,  and 
honey.  The  process  observed  is  this:  they  fasten  the  fruit  of  that  which 
the  Greeks  term  tlie  male  tree  to  the  one  wliieh  produces  the  date  :  by  this 
means  the  worm  which  is  contained  in  the  former  entering  the  fruit  ri[)en8 
and  prevents  it  from  dropping  immaturely.  The  male  jNilms  bear  insects  in 
their  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild  fig  trees.  Of  all  that  I  saw  in 
this  mnntry,  next  to  Babylon  itself,  what  to  me  appeared  the  greatest 
curiosity  were  the  boats.  These  which  are  used  by  those  who  eome  to  the 
city  are  of  a  circular  form  uud  wade  of  skiiui.    They  are  constructed  in 
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Armenia,  iu  tiie  parta  above  Assyria,  where  the  sides  of  the  vessels  being 
fomed  of  willow  aie  coveted  eztemally  with  skins,  and  haying  no  diatino- 
tion  of  head  or  stern,  are  modelled  in  the  shape  of  a  shield.  Lining  tiie 
bottom  of  the  boats  with  reeds,  they  take  on  board  their  TncrcluiiKlise,  and 
thus  commit  themselves  to  the  stream.  The  principal  article  of  their  com- 
merce is  palm  wine,  whicK  they  carry  in  oaaks.  Tne  Iwata  have  two  oars, 
one  man  to  each ;  one  pnlla  to  him,  the  other  puahes  from  him.  These  boats 
are  of  very  different  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are  so  large  as  to  bear  freights 
to  the  value  of  five  thousand  talents;  the  smaller  of  them  has  one  ass  on 
board,  the  larger  several.  On  their  arrival  at  ^bylon  they  dispose  of  all 
their  cargo.  Belling  the  ribs  of  their  boats,  the  matting,  and  everything  bat 
the  skins  which  cover  them;  these  they  lay  upon  tlieir  :is^es  and  with  them 
return  to  Armenia.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  too  greut  to  render  their 
return  by  water  practicable.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  which  induces  them 
to  make  their  boats  of  skin  rather  than  of  wood.  On  their  return  with  their 
asses  to  Armenia  they  make  other  vessels  in  the  manner  we  have  before 
described. 

Their  clothing  is  of  this  kind :  they  have  two  vests,  one  of  linen  which 
falls  to  the  feet,  another  over  this  wtuch  is  made  of  wool,  a  white  sash 

connects  the  whole.  The  fashion  of  their  shoes  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
though  somewhat  resembling  those  worn  hv  the  Thebans.  They  wear  their 
hair  long,  and  covered  with  a  turban,  and  aie  lavihli  iu  their  use  of  perfumes. 
Each  perstm  hsa  a  seal  ring,  and  a  cane,  or  walking-stick,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  carved  an  apple,  a  rc^  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  some  figure  or  ouisr, 
for  to  have  a  stick  witnout  a  device  is  unlawful. 

In  my  description  of  their  laws  I  have  to  mention  one,  the  wisdom  of 
which  I  must  amnire,  and  whidi,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  £neti,  who 
are  of  Dlyrian  origin,  use  also.  In  each  of  their  several  districts  this  custom 
was  every  year  observed  :  such  of  their  virgins  as  were  marriageable  were, 
at  an  appointed  time  and  place,  assembled  together.  Ucre  the  men  also 
came,  and  some  public  officer  sold  by  auction  the  young  women  one  by  one, 
beginning  with  the  most  beautifuL  When  she  was  disposed  of,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  for  a  considerable  sum,  he  proceeded  to  sell  the  one  who  wns 
next  in  beauty,  taking  it  for  granted  that  each  man  married  the  maid  he 
purchiised.  [Herodotus  here  omits  one  circumstance  of  consequence,  in 
my  opinion,  to  prove  that  this  ceremonjr  was  conducted  with  decency.  It 
passed  under  the  inspection  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  tribunal  superin- 
tended the  marriage  of  the  young  women.  Tiiree  men,  respectable  for  tlieir 
virtue,  and  who  were  at  tlie  head  of  their  several  tribes,  conducted  tlie  young , 
women  that  were  marriageable  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  there  sold  them, 
by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier.  —  Laucher.  If  the  custom  of  disposing  of 
the  young  women  to  the  best  bidder  was  peculiar  to  the  Babylonians,  that  of 
purchasing  the  person  intended  for  a  wife,  and  of  giving  the  father  a  sum  to 
obtain  her,  was  much  more  general.  It  was  practised  amongst  the  Greeks, 
the  Trojans  and  their  allies,  and  even  amongst  the  deities.  —  Bbllanoer.] 

The  more  afHuent  nf  the  Babylonian  youths  contended  with  much  ardour 
and  emulation  to  obtain  the  most  beautiful;  those  of  the  common  people 
who  were  desirous  of  marrying,  as  if  they  had  but  little  occasion  for  personal 
aocomplishments,  were  cont(  nt  to  receive  the  more  homely  maidens,  with  a 
portion  annexed  to  them.  For  the  crier,  when  he  had  sold  the  fairest,  selected 
next  the  most  ugly,  or  one  that  was  deformed ;  she  also  was  put  up  to  sale, 
and  assigned  to  whoever  would  take  her  with  the  Iciist  money.  This  money 
was  taken  from  wliat  the  beautiful  maidens  produced,  who  were  thus  obliged 
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to  portion  out  those  who  were  deformed,  or  less  lovely  than  themaelves.  Ho 
man  was  permitted  to  provide  s  match  for  hia  daiigHter,  nor  could  any  one 

take  away  the  womati  whom  he  purchased  without  first  giving  security  to 
make  her  his  wife.  To  tliis,  if  he  did  not  assent,  his  money  was  returned 
to  him.  Tliere  were  no  restrictions  with  respect  to  resitlence;  those  of 
another  village  might  also  hecome  purchasers.  This,  although  the  most  ^Kwe 
of  all  their  institntions,  has  not  been  preserved  to  our  time.  One  of  tliar 
later  ordinanees  was  made  to  punish  violence  offered  to  women,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  carried  away  to  other  parts ;  for  after  the  city  had  been 
taken,  and  the  inhabitants  plundered,  the  lower  people  were  reduced  to  such 
extremities  that  they  prostitnted  their  daughtexs  for  hire. 

•They  have  also  another  institutioD,  the  good  tendency  of  which  claims 
applause.  Such  as  ar(>  diseased  among  them  they  carry  into  some  public 
square ;  they  have  no  professors  of  medicine,  but  the  passengers  in  general 
interrogate  the  sick  person  concerning  his  malady,  that  if  any  person  has 
either  been  affliisted  with  a  similar  disease  himself,  or  seen  its  operation  on 
another,  he  may  comnmnicato  the  process  by  which  his  own  recovery  was 
efTected,  or  by  which,  in  any  other  instance,  he  knew  the  disease  to  be 
removed.  No  one  may  pass  by  the  afilicted  person  in  silence,  or  without 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  complaint. 

Previous  to  their  intennent,  their  dead  are  anointed  with  honey*  and, 
like  the  Egj'ptians,  they  are  fond  of  funeral  lanientation?.  Whenever  a 
man  has  had  communication  with  his  wife,  he  sits  over  a  consecrated  vessel, 
containing  burning  perfumes ;  the  woman  does  the  same.  In  the  morning 
both  of  them  go  into  the  bath ;  till  they  have  done  this  they  wiU  neither  <n 
them  touch  any  domestic  utensil.    This  custom  is  also  observed  in  Arabia. 

The  Babylonians  have  one  custom  in  the  highest  degree  abominable. 
Every  woman  wiio  is  a  native  of  the  cuuutry  is  obliged  once  in  her  life  to 
attend  at  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  prostitute  hersMf  to  a  stranger.  Snch 
women  as  are  of  superior  rank  do  not  omit  even  this  opportunity  of  separat- 
ing themselves  from  their  inferiors;  these  go  to  the  temple  in  splendid 
chariots,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  trrin  of  domestics,  and  place  them- 
selves near  the  entrance.  This  is  the  practice  with  many,  whilst  the  greater 
part,  crowned  with  garlands,  seat  themselves  in  the  vestibule,  and  there  are 
always  numli^rs  coming  and  going.  The  seats  have  all  of  them  a  rope  or 
string  annexed  to  them,  by  which  the  stranger  may  determine  his  choice. 
A  woman,  having  once  taken  this  situation,  is  not  allowed  to  returu  home 
till  some  stranger  throws  her  a  piece  of  money,  and  leading  her  to  a  distanoe 
from  the  temple,  enjoys  her  person.  It  is  usual  for  the  man,  when  he  gives 
the  money,  to  say,  "  May  the  goddess  Mylitta  be  auspicious  to  thee  !  '*  Mvlitta 
being  the  Assyrian  name  of  Venus.  The  money  given  is  applied  to  sacred 
nses,  and  mast  not  be  refused,  however  smsll  it  may  be.  The  woman  is  not 
suffered  to  make  any  distinction,  bnt  is  obliged  to  accompany  whoever  offers 
her  money.  She  afterwards  makes  some  conciliatory  oblation  to  the  goddess, 
and  returns  to  her  house,  never  afterwards  to  be  obtfuned  on  similar  or  on  any 
terms.  Such  as  are  eminent  for  their  elegance  and  beauty  do  not  continue 
long,  but  those  who  are  of  less  engaging  appearance  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  remain  from  tliree  to  four  vears  unable  to  accomplish  the  terms  of 
the  law.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  tLe  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  have  a  similar 
observance. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  aoconnt  of  Babylonian  mannen,  we  may 
obttrve  that  there  are  three  trioes  of  this  people  whose  only  food  is  fish. 
They  prepare  it  thus:  having  dried  it  in  the  son,  tliey  beat  it  voiy  smsll  m 
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amcntar,  and  afterwards  sift  it  through  ft  pieoeof  fine  cloth;  they  then  form 
it  into  cakes,  or  bake  it  as  bread.o 

The  foregoing  deaoiwtion  hy  Heiodotin  lefera  to  the  condition  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.O.,  something  like  filty  years  after 

the  overthrow  of  the  new  Babylonian  empire  by  Cynis.  The  city  still 
remained  under  Persian  influence,  Babylon  bein^  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
**  Great  King.*'  The  account  given  has  a  peculiar  value  because  it  is  the 
only  description  given  by  an  eye-vritneas  from  the  Western  world  that  baa 
come  down  to  us  from  so  early  a  period. 

Herodotus  saw  with  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  it  is 
now  admitted  that  when  he  describes  his  personal  experiences,  he  is  alto- 
gether dependable.  His  aooonnt,  therefore,  still  has  foil  value  as  supple- 
menting the  records  of  the  monuments.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  Uiat 
the  Greek  historian  remained  ignomnt  of  the  monumental  records  them- 
selves, though  it  would  have  been  strange  had  he  been  able  to  decii)her 
them,  since  the  Greeks  were  notoriously  unfamiliar  with  any  language  but 
their  own. 

The  account  of  Babylon  given  by  the  great  geographer,  Strabo,  which 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  clianter,  relates  to  a  period  not  far  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  hence  carries  us  ahead  of  the  political 
stoiT  as  told  in  the  preceding  books.  At  this  time  Babylon  had  ceased  to 
be  tiie  capital  city,  though  still  important.  Since  Herodotus  wrote,  some 
five  hundred  years  have  passed.  Alexander  lias  overthrown  the  Persians, 
and  Alexander  s  empire  in  turn  has  been  overtlirown.  Yet  we  may  suppose 
tint  the  old  city  of  Babylon — the  most  ancient  city  retaining  influence  at 
that  day  —  has  not  very  greatly  changed,  except  that  its  ancient  monuments 
are  falling  into  ruins.  A  pnniliar  interest  attaches  to  this  description  of  the 
last  stages  in  the  life-history  of  a  city  that  has  seen  so  many  rotatioi^s  of 
fortune,  and  has  lived  on  tlirough  so  many  shiftings  of  the  political  kaiuido- 
soope. 

It  is  probable  tiiat  Strabo,  like  Herodotus,  writes  as  an  eye-witness.  In 
any  e^-ent  his  arcount  has  full  autljority,  coming  from  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  scientitic  of  ancient  geographers,  who  in  addition  to  his  geographi- 
Gil  kacnlng  had  a  keen  historical  senae.a 

A  lATKB  CI^ASSIOAI.  AOOOmiT  OP  BABYLON 

Babylon  is  situated  in  a  plain.  The  wall  is  885  stadia  in  circum- 
Inence  and  82  feet  in  thickness*  The  height  of  the  space  between  the 
towers  is  50,  and  of  the  towers,  GO  cubits.  Tlie  roadway  upon  the  walls  will 
allow  chariots  with  four  horses  when  tliey  moft  to  pass  each  other  with  ease. 
Whence,  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  w  urid,  are  reckoned  this  wall  and 
tiie  hanging  garden  ;  the  shape  of  the  garden  is  a  square^  and  each  side  ui 
it  meaanrsB  four  pletiua.  It  consists  of  vaulted  twneea,  raised  one  above 
another,  and  resting  upon  cube-shaped  pillars.  These  are  hollow  and  filled 
with  earth,  to  allow  trees  of  the  largest  size  to  be  planted.  The  pillars,  the 
Tsults,  and  the  terraces  are  constructed  of  baked  bricks  and  asphalt. 

The  ascent  to  the  highest  story  is  by  stairs,  and  at  their  side  are  waters 
engines,  by  means  of  ^vhich  persons,  appointed  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
are  oontimially  employed  in  raising  water  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  gar- 
den ;  for  the  river,  which  is  a  stadium  in  breadth,  liows  through  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  the  garden  is  on  the  side  the  river.  The  tombi  also,  of 
Bahia  is  there.  At  prasent  it  ia  in  mina,  haying  been  demolished,  it  ia  said* 
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by  Xerxes.  It  was  a  quadrangular  pyramid  of  baked  brick,  a  stadium  in 
height,  and  each  of  the  sides  a  stadium  in  length.  Alexander  intended  to 
repair  it.  It  was  a  £,'reat  undertaking',  and  requin-ii  a  loiij;  time  for  its  com- 
pletion (for  ten  thousand  men  were  occupit'd  two  luuntlis  in  clearing  away 
the  mound  of  earth),  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  execute  what  ho  had  atl<;iu|)U;d 
before  disease  harried  him  rapidly  to  his  end*  None  of  the  persons  who  sae> 
ceeded  him  attended  to  this  undertaking  ;  other  works  also  were  neglected, 
and  the  city  was  dilapidated,  partly  by  tlio  Persians,  partly  hy  time,  and 
through  the  indifference  of  the  Macedonians  to  things  of  tliis  kind,  particu- 
larly after  Seleucus  Nicator  had  fortified  Seleuda,  on  the  Tigris,  near  Baby* 
Ion,  at  tlu-  distance  of  about  throe  hundred  stadia. 

liotli  tiiis  prince  and  all  his  successors  directed  their  (  are  to  that  city, 
and  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  empire.  At  present  it  is  larger  than  Baby- 
lon ;  the  other  is  in  great  part  deserted,  so  tnat  no  one  would  lieutate  to 
apply  to  it  what  one  of  the  comic  writers  said  of  MegalopoUtn  ia  Arcadia: 

'*  The  great  city  is  a  great  desert." 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber,  the  beams  and  pillars  of  the  houses 
were  made  of  palm  wood.  They  wind  ropes  of  twisted  reed  round  the  pil- 
lars, paint  them  over  with  colours,  and  draw  designs  upon  them  ;  they  cover 
the  doors  with  a  coat  of  asphaltus.  These  are  lofty,  and  all  the  houses  are 
vaulted  on  account  of  the  want  of  timber.  For  the  country  is  bare,  a  great 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  shrubs,  and  produces  nothing  but  the  palm.  This 
tree  grows  in  the  greatest  ahundance  in  Baljylonia.  It  found  inSusiaaa; 
also,  in  great  quantity,  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  in  Cannuuia. 

They  do  not  use  tiles  for  their  houses,  because  there  are  no  great  rains. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  Susiana  and  in  Sitacene.  In  Babylon  a  residence 
was  set  apart  for  the  native  philosophers  called  Chaldeans,  who  are  chieBy 
devoted  to  the  study  of  astroiK^niy.  Some,  who  are  not  approved  of  by  the 
rest,  profess  to  understand  genetldialogy,  or  the  casting  of  nativities.  There 
is  also  a  tribe  of  Chaldeans  who  inhabit  a  district  of  Babylonia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arabians  and  of  the  sea  called  the  Persian  Sea.  There 
are  several  classes  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers.  Some  have  the  name  ol 
Oreheni,  some  Borsippeni,  and  many  others,  as  if  divided  into  sects,  yrha 
disseminate  different  tenets  on  the  same  subjects.  The  mathemattctSDS 
make  mention  of  some  individuals  among  them,  as  Cidenas,  Naburianus,  and 
Sudinus.  Seleucus,  also,  of  Seicucia,  is  a  Chaldean,  and  many  other 
remarkable  men.  Borsippa  is  a  city  sacred  to  Diana  and  Apollo,  Here 
is  a  large  linen  manufactory.  Bats  of  much  larger  size  than  wose  in  other 
ports  abound  in  it.    They  are  eanglit  and  salted  for  food. 

The  country  of  the  liabylonians  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  Susans, 
ElymEei,  and  Parjetaceni  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Chal- 
deans as  far  as  the  Arabian  Mraseni ;  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Scenita^ 
as  far  as  Adiahene  and  Gor(ly:Ta  ;  on  ilir  north  1)V  the  AimMliaDS  andMedes 
as  far  as  the  Zagros,  and  the  nations  about  tliat  river. 

The  country  is  intersected  by  many  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  arc  ihc 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  next  to  the  Indian  rivers,  the  rivers  in  the  south* 
ern  parts  of  Asia  are  said  to  hold  the  second  place.  The  Tigris  is  navigable 
upward  from  its  month  to  Opis  and  to  the  present  Seleucia.  Opis  is  a  \'il- 
lage  and  a  mart  for  the  surrounding  places.    The  Eupii rates  also  is  na\i- 

fable  up  to  Babylon,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  stadia.  The 
'ersians,  through  fear  of  incursions  from  without  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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preyenting  vessels  from  ascending  these  rivers,  ooustruoted  BztifiGial  cato> 

racts.  Alexander,  on  arriving  there,  destroyed  as  many  of  them  as  he  could, 
those  particularly  (uu  the  Tigris  from  the  sea}  to  Opis.  But  he  bestowed 
great  care  upon  the  oanala,  for  the  Enphzates,  at  tho  oonunenoement  of  Bum- 
mer, overflows.  It  begins  to  fill  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  in  Armenia 
melts  J  the  ploughed  land,  therefor«\  would  lu'  covered  \ntli  writer  and  be 
sabmefged,  unless  the  overflow  of  the  superabundant  water  of  the  Euphrates 
iB  diverted.  Henoe  the  origin  of  canals.  QvetA  laboor  is  requisite  for  th^ 
maintenance,  for  the  soil  is  deep,  soft,  and  yieldln<:,',  so  that  it  would  easily 
be  swept  away  by  the  stream  ;  the  fields  ^vrmUl  be  laid  ban  .  tlu*  cjuials  hiled, 
and  the  accumulation  of  mud  would  hoou  obstruct  their  mouths.  Then 
again,  the  exoeas  of  ynltet  discharging  itself  into  the  plains  near  the  sea 
forms  lakes  and  marshes  and  reed  gromuis,  supplying  the  reeds  wiUi  which 
all  kinds  of  platted  vessels  nro  woven  ;  some  of  these  vessels  are  capable  of 
holding  water  when  covered  over  with  asphaltus ;  others  are  used  with  the 
material  in  its  natural  state.  Sails  are  also  made  of  reeds  ;  these  resemUe 
mats  or  hurdles. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  prevent  inundations  of  this  kind  altogether, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  good  princes  to  afford  all  possible  assistance.  The  as- 
sihtauce  required  is  to  prevent  excessive  overflow  by  the  construction  of 
dams,  and  to  obviate  the  filling  of  rivers  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
mud,  by  cleansing  the  canals  and  removing  stoppages  at  tlieir  mouths.  The 
cleansing  of  the  canals  is  easily  performed,  but  the  construction  of  dams 
requires  the  labour  of  numerous  workmen.  For  the  earth  being  soft  and 
gelding  does  not  support  the  superincumbent  mass,  which  sinks,  and  is 
itself  carried  away,  and  thus  a  difficulty  arises  in  making  dams  at  the  mouth. 
Expedition  is  necessary  in  closing  the  canals  to  prevent  all  the  water  flowing 
out.  When  the  canals  dry  U]3  in  the  summer-time  they  cause  tlie  river  to 
dry  up  also ;  and  if  the  river  is  low  (before  the  canals  are  closed)  it  cannot 
supply  the  oaaah  in  time  with  water,  of  which  the  country,  burnt  up  and 
scorched,  requires  a  very  large  quantity,  for  there  is  no  difference,  whether 
the  crops  are  flooded  by  an  excess  or  perish  by  drought  and  a  failure  of  water. 
The  navigation  up  the  rivers  (a  source  of  many  Mvantagc^i)  is  continually 
obstructed  by  both  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  rem- 
edy this  unless  the  moutlis  of  the  canals  were  quickly  opened  and  quiLkly 
closed,  and  the  canals  were  made  to  contain  and  preserve  a  mean  between 
excess  and  deficiency  of  water. 

Aristobulus  relates  that  Alexander  himself,  when  he  was  sailing  up  the 
river  and  dirf  oting  the  course  of  the  boat,  inspected  the  canals,  and  oraered 
them  to  be  cleared  by  his  multitude  of  followers  ;  he  hkewise  stopped  up 
some  of  the  mouths,  and  opened  others.  He  observed  that  one  of  these 
canals,  Avhich  took  a  direction  more  immediately  to  the  marshes  and  to  the 
lakes  in  fr  ijit  nf  Arabia,  had  a  mouth  very  diflicult  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
which  could  not  1mi  easily  closed  on  account  of  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of 
the  soil ;  he  (therefore}  opened  a  new  mouth  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia, 
selecting  a  place  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  to  this  the  current  was  diverted. 
But  in  doing  this  he  was  taking  precautions  that  Arabia  should  not  become 
entirely  iinccessible  in  cotjsequence  of  the  lakes  and  marshes,  as  it  wnn 
already  almost  an  island  from  the  quantity  of  water  (which  surrounded  it ). 
For  he  contemplated  making  himself  master  of  this  coontryt  and  he  had 
alreadpr  provided  a  fleet  and  places  of  rendezvous,  and  had  built  vessels  in 
Phoenicia  and  at  Cyprus,  some  of  which  were  in  separate  pieces,  others  were 
in  parts,  fastened  together  by  bolts.  Thesci  after  being  conveyed  to  Thap- 
■tW*— tea.  I.  Si 
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sacus  in  seven  distances  of  a  day's  march,  were  then  to  be  transported  down 
the  river  to  Babylon.  He  constructed  other  boats  in  Babylonia,  from  cypres 
trees  in  the  groves  and  parks,  for  there  is  a  scarcity  of  timber  in  Babylonia 
Among  the  Uosssoi  [KoMfloaos]  uid  some  other  tribes  the  supply  of  timber 
is  not  gtesit. 

The  pretext  for  the  war,  saya  Aristobulus,  was  tlmt  the  Arabians  were 
the.  only  people  who  did  not  send  their  ambassadors  to  Alexander ;  but  tbe 
true  reason  was  his  ambition  to  be  lord  of  all. 

When  he  was  informed  that  they  worshipped  two  deities  only,  Jupiter  and 
Bacchus,  who  supply  what  is  most  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  mankind, 
he  supposed  that,  after  his  conquests,  they  would  won5hip  him  as  a  third,  if 
he  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  former  national  independence.  Thus  vm 
Alexander  employed  in  clearing  the  canals,  and  in  examining  ntinntely  the 
sepnlchree  of  tne  kings,  most  of  whidi  are  situated  among  the  lakes. 

Eratosthenes,  when  he  is  spf'nicincf  of  the  lakes  near  Arabia,  says,  that  th* 
water,  when  it  cannot  Hud  an  outlet,  opens  passages  underground,  and  is 
conveyed  through  these  as  far  as  the  Ccele-Syrians,  it  is  also  compressed  and 
forced  into  the  parts  near  Rhinocolnra  and  Mount  Casius,  and  there  fomu 
lakes  and  deep  pits.  But  T  know  not  M'hether  this  is  probable.  For  thi 
overflow!  ncff?  of  the  water  of  the  Kinihrates,  which  form  the  lakes  and  in  irshei 
near  Arabia,  are  near  the  Persian  hea.  But  the  isthmus  which  separates 
them  is  neither  large  nor  rocky,  so  that  it  was  more  probaUe  that  the  water 
forced  its  way  in  this  direction  into  the  sea,  either  under  the  j^round,  or 
across  the  surface,  than  tluit  it  traversed  so  dry  and  parched  a  soil  for  more 
than  six  thousand  stadia :  particularly,  when  we  observe,  situated  midway  in 
this  eonrse,  Libanns,  Antifibanus,  and  Mount  Casins. 

Such,  then,  are  the  aooounts  of  Eratosthenes  and  Aristobulus. 

But  Polycleitus  says,  tliat  tlie  Ivuplirales  does  not  overfl(»w  its  banks, 
because  its  course  is  through  large  plains;  that  of  the  mountains  (from  which 
it  is  supplied)  souiu  are  distant  two  thousand,  and  the  Koss^an  Mountains 
soarcely  one  thousand  stadia,  that  they  are  not  very  high,  nor  covered  with 
snow  to  a  great  depth,  and  therefore  do  not  occasion  the  snow  to  melt  in 
great  mass«*s,  for  the  most  elevated  mountains  are  in  the  northern  perts 
above  EcbaUiua;  towards  tlie  south  tliey  are  divided,  spread  out,  and  are 
much  lower ;  the  Tigris  also  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  water  (which 
comes  down  from  them)  and  thus  overflows  its  banks. 

'Vho  ];^,^t  aanertion  is  evidently  absurd,  l)ecau8e  the  Tigris  descends  into  the 
same  plains  (as  the  Euphrates) ;  and  the  above-mentioned  mountains  are  not 
of  the  same  height,  the  northern  being  more  elevated,  the  southern  extending 
in  breadth,  but  are  of  a  lower  altitude.  The  quantity  of  snow  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  estimated  by  altitude  only,  but  by  aspect.  The  same  mountain 
has  more  snow  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  side,  and  the  snow  con- 
tinues longer  on.  the  former  tiiiUi  on  the  latter.  As  the  Tigris  therefore 
receives  from  the  most  southern  parts  of  Armenia,  which  are  near  Babjloo, 
the  water  of  the  melted  snow,  oi  which  Uiere  is  no  great  quantity,  sinoe  it 
comes  from  the  southern  side,  it  should  overflow  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
Euphrates,  which  receives  the  water  from  both  parts  (northern  and  southern^ 
and  not  from  a  single  mountain  only,  but  from  many,  as  I  have  mentiomed  ib 
the  description  of  Armenia.  To  this  we  must  add  the  length  of  the  liw, 
the  large  tract  of  country  which  it  traverses  in  the  Greater  and  in  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  the  large  space  it  takes  in  its  course  in  p;issing  out  of  the  Lf_«s*r 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  after  issuing  out  of  the  Taurus  in  its  way  to  Thap- 
saeos  (forming  the  boundary  between  Syria  below  and  MMopotaniia>»  and 
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IIm  Iat^  remaining  portion  of  conntry  as  &r  as  Babyloik  and  to  its  mimUi,  a 

course  in  all  of  thirty-six  thousand  stadia. 

This,  then,  on  the  subject  of  the  canals  (of  Babylonia). 

Babylonia  produces  barley  in  larger  q^uantity  than  any  other  country,  for 
ft  podooe  of  three  hnndredfdd  is  spoken  of.  The  palm  tree  famishes  every- 
thing else — bread,  wine,  vinegar,  and  meal;  all  kinds  of  woven  articles  are 
also  procured  from  it.  Braziers  use  the  stones  of  the  fruit  instead  of  char- 
coal. When  softened  by  being  soaked  in  water,  they  are  food  for  fattening 
oxen  and  sheep. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  ft  Persian  song  in  which  are  reckoned  up  three 
luindred  and  sixty  useful  properties  of  the  palm. 

They  employ  for  the  most  part  the  oil  of  sesamum,  a  plant  which  is  rare 
in  other  places. 

Asphaltus  is  foond  in  gioftt  abondanoe  in  Baibylonift.  Eiatosthenes  de- 
■eribes  it  as  follows : 

The  liquid  asphaltus,  which  is  called  naphtha,  is  found  in  Susiana;  the 
dry  kind,  which  can  be  made  solid,  in  Babylonia.  There  is  a  spring  of  it 
near  the  Euphrates.  When  this  river  ovemows  at  the  time  of  tne  melting 
of  the  snow,  the  spring  also  of  asphaltus  is  filled  and  overflows  into  the  river, 
where  large  clods  are  consolidated,  fit  for  buildings  constructed  of  baked  bricks. 
Others  sav  that  the  liquid  kind  also  is  found  iu  Babylonia.  With  respect  to 
the  scud  kind,  I  hftTO  desoiibed  its  great  utility  in  the  construction  of  bufld- 
ings.  They  say  that  boats  (of  reeds)  are  woven,  which,  when  besmeared 
with  asphaltus,  are  firmly  compacted.  The  liquid  kind,  called  naphtha,  is  of 
a  singular  nature.  When  it  is  brought  near  the  fire,  the  fire  catches  it;  and 
if  ft  oodj  smeared  over  with  it  is  Drought  near  the  flre^  it  bums  with  ft 
flame,  which  it  is  impossible  to  eztingnish,  except  with  ft  large  quantity  of 
water ;  with  a  small  quantity  it  burns  more  violently,  but  it  may  be  smothered 
and  extinguished  by  mud,  vinegar,  alum,  and  glue.  It  is  said  that  Alexander, 
as  an  ezpoiment,  ordered  naphthft  to  be  poured  over  a  boy  in  ft  bath,  and  a 
lamp  to  be  brought  near  his  body.  The  bov  became  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
would  have  perished  if  the  bystanders  haa  not  mastered  the  fire  by  pouxing 
upon  him  a  ^reat  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 

Poseidomus  says  that  there  are  springs  of  naphtha  in  Babylonia,  some  of 
which  produce  white,  others  black,  naphtha;  the  first  of  these,  I  mean  the 
white  naphtha,  which  attracts  flame,  is  liquid  sulphur  ;  the  second,  or  black 
naphtha,  is  liquid  asphaltus,  and  is  burnt  in  lamps  instead  of  oil. 

In  former  times  the  capital  of  Assyria  was  Babylon;  it  is  now  called 
Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris.  Near  it  is  a  large  Tillage  called  Gtesiphon.  This 
the  Parthian  kings  usually  made  their  winter  residence,  with  a  view  to  spare 
the  Seleucians  the  burden  of  furnishing  quarters  for  the  Scythian  soldiery. 
In  consequence  of  the  power  of  Parthia,  Cteaiphon  may  be  considered  as  a 
citT  rather  than  a  yiUaffe ;  from  its  nze  it  is  capabto  of  lodging  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people ;  it  has  been  adorned  with  public  buildings  by  the  Parthians, 
and  has  furnished  merchandise,  and  given  rise  to  arts  profitaljle  to  its  masters. 

The  kings  usually  passed  the  winter  there,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  and  tiie  summer  at  Ecbatana  and  in  Hyrcania,  induced  by  tiie  anount 
renown  of  these  places. 

As  we  call  the  country  Babylonia,  so  we  call  the  people  Babylonians,  not 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  but  of  the  country ;  the  case  is  not  precisely  the 
same,  bowerer,  as  regards  even  natives  of  Seleuoeia,  as,  for  instanoe,  Diogenes, 
the  stoic  i^oaophar  £wlio  bad  tha  appaUatioiL  ol  tho  Baykniantand  not  tba 
Saleaoian].' 
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We  turn  now  from  the  classical  acconnts  havinj^  to  f?n  v.'\fh  tbo  manners 
and  customs  ol  the  Mesopotamiaus  to  more  modern  interpretutious.  The 
tMomit  of  (he  commercial  relations  of  the  Babylonians  given  in  the  succeed- 
ing section  still  has  full  authority,  notwithsfauding  it  was  written  before 
mnflrni  excavations  had  created  the  new  science  of  Assyriology.  No  later 
\\  riiLr  Il  ls  so  ])rofoundly  studied  the  comlitions  of  coiunierce  and  trade  in 
an Uqu.it. J  as  ileereu,  and  his  accounts  arc  still  the  most  illuminative  accessi- 
ble. The  monumental  pictnree  and  inscriptionst  much  as  they  have  told  na 
of  the  political  Instory,  and  of  the  art,  litemture,  and  science  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamians,  have  added  singularly  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  peaceful  rela- 
tioofl  of  oriental  nations  as  evidenced  by  their  commercial  dealings.  The 
ehance  Teferenoee  of  clmwHcal  writers  stiU  f arnish  lis  the  foondatioii  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  the  Assyrian  monuments,  where  they  have 
thrown  any  light  on  the  subject  at  all,  have  chiefly  served  to  substantiate 
our  previous  iuferencest  Thus,  to  cite  a  single  example,  the  pictuiea  on  the 
Umk  obelisk  of  Shahnaneser  II  show  us  sodi  beasts  as  apes  and  elephants 
bdngbronght  as  tribute  to  the  con€[iteror,  confirming  in  tlie  most  tuieq|iiiv- 
ocal  way  the  belief,  based  on  Ctesiss  snd  Strabo,  t^at  the  Assyiifttis  held 
oommercial  relations  with  India. 

The  narratiye  of  Ueeren  will  be  supplemented,  however,  by  aooonnts  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  question  based  upon  a  more  recent 
study  of  the  nioTinments,  hnth  pictorial  and  dortnncrif  :iry.  We  have  already 
noted  that  the  sculptureH  rather  than  the  written  documents  furnish  us  a 
view  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people.  Certain  matters,  however,  such  as 
those  pertaining  to  lesal  transactions,  could  not  pOSStUj  be  known  to  VS 
except  through  the  medium  of  inscriptions.* 

THE  COMMKBCJS  OF  THR  BABYLONIANS 

As  the  European  steps  into  a  new  world  as  soon  as  he  has  crossed  the  Alps, 
says  Heeren,  so  is  tlie  contrast  equally  striking  to  f  Jin  Asiatic  traveller  upon  de- 
scending from  the  mouutaiuuus  country  of  Pertiia  and  Media,  or  Irak  Ajemi, 
into  the  phun  of  ancient  Babylon  and  modem  Baghdad,  the  capital  of  Ink 
Arabi.  The  connection,  frequently  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  which 
exists  between  climates  an<l  eonntrics,  and  even  between  climates  and  inhab- 
itants, is  here  most  remarkably  exem^jlilied.  The  manners  of  the  people, 
their  habitations,  their  dress,  are  all  different.  While  in  Persia  and  Media 
tiie  garments,  though  long,  were  closely  fitted  to  the  person*  they  are  here, 
on  the  contrary,  loose  and  flowing.  The  black  sheepskin  cap  which  covered 
the  head  gives  way  to  the  lofty  and  proud  folds  of  the  turban,  and  the 
girdle,  with  its  single  knife,  is  replaced  with  the  costly  shawl  and  rich 
poniard.  **On  my  entrance  into  the  city  of  the  C^iphs,"  says  a  modem 
traveller  (Porter,  ii,  213,  et  «<■'/.),  »*I  found  the  streets  crowded  with  men  in 
every  variety  of  dress,  and  of  every  shade  of  complexion.  Inato-^d  of  the 
low  dwellings  peculiar  to  Persia,  the  houses  were  several  stories  higii,  with 
lattice  windows  closely  shut.  The  great  Bazaar  was  full  of  people,  and  I 
saw  on  all  sides  innumerable  shops  and  eoflfee-houses.  The  sound  of  voices 
and  the  rustling  of  silks  reminded  one  of  tlie  l)uzzing  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 
Vof  even  now,  though  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  splendour,  Baghdad  is 
still  the  grand  caravanserai  of  Asia."  But  what  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  mann<  rs  and  modes  of  life  !  Tlie  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Persian  court  has 
disappeared;  the  ton«'  of  soripiv,  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  is  under  less 
OMistraint,  and  every liung  bciukcus  pleasure  and  voluptuousness.  Though 
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in  the  hot  season  the  glowing  sky  forces  the  inhabitants  during  the  day  into 
their  imdorground  vaults,  jet  they  enjoy  the  balmy  coolness  of  night  in  the 


months*  from  the  middle  of  November  to  that  of  February,  compensates  for 
the  inconveniences  of  suinmer,  thouq-h  at  the  same  time  it  offers  irreaietible 

incentives  to  all  manner  of  sensnal  etijoyments. 

It  mu:it  Hurely  have  been  the  tiame  in  former  times.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  those  who  oame  down  the  Euphrates  from  the  royal  otties  of  Persia  and 
Media  to  the  ereat  city  of  traffic  had  not  the  same  spectacle  before  their 
eyes  ?  But  what  is  modem  Baghdad  compared  with  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  East  ?  What  crowds  must  have  once  thronged  the  streets  and  squares 
of  that  city  when  the  caravans  of  the  East  and  West,  with  the  crews  of  ships 
trading  to  the  south,  were  there  collected  together;  when  the  Chaldean 
and  Persian  sovereigns,  with  their  numberless  attendants,  made  it  their  resi- 
dence ;  when  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  world,  and  the  great  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  nations  I  How  bustling  and  animated  must  not  these  deso- 
late places  have  been  formerly,  where  all  now  is  still,  save  the  call  of  the 
Bedouin  or  the  roaring  of  the  lion  ! 

The  accounts  of  ancient  Babylon  given  by  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers 
set  before  us  a  picture  of  wealth,  magnihcence,  and  pomp,  though  at  the 
same  time  a  less  pleasing  representation  of  luxury  and  koentiousness.  Their 
banquets  were  carried  to  a  di^fusting  excess,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
degenerated  into  debaucl  ery ;  nay,  at  the  very  time  whon  the  victorious 
Persians  rushed  into  the  city,  the  princes  of  Babylon  were  engaged  in  festivi- 
ties; and  Belshazzar  was  given  up  to  intoxication  in  company  with  thou- 
sands of  his  lords  when  me  hand  which  wrote  on  the  wall  of  the  royal 
banqueting  house,  and  predicted  his  approaching  fate,  aroused  him  to  the 
dreadful  reality  of  his  condition.  But  this  tolnl  dpi^eneracy  of  manners  was 
above  all  conspicuous  in  the  other  sex,  amongst  whom  were  no  traces  of  that 
reserve  which  usually  prevails  in  an  eastern  harem.  The  prophflt,  there>  • 
fore,  when  he  denounces  the  fall  of  Babylon,  describes  it  under  the  Imatfe  ci 
a  luxurious  and  lascivions?  woman,  who  is  cast  headlong  into  slavery  from 
the  seat  where  she  sits  so  effeminately.  Moreover,  at  these  orgies  the 
women  appeared,  where  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  aside  their  garments, 
and  with  them  every  feeling  of  shuuie;  nay,  there  was  even  a  religious 
enactment,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  accordiug  to  which  every 
woman  was  obliged  to  prostitute  herself  to  Btrauc^ern  iu  the  temple  of 
MyiiLLa  once  iu  her  life,  and  was  not  allowed  to  reject  any  person  who  pre- 
sented himsdf . 

The  principid  cause  of  this  profligacy  of  manners  was  the  riches  and 
luxury  consequent  upon  extended  commerce,  which  Babylon  owed  to  its 
geo&^raphical  position.    Climate  and  relief  ion  effected  the  rest. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  this  advantageous  idtuation  of 
Babylonia,  in  which  resin  i  i  it  w  us  probably  superior  to  every  other  country 
in  Asia.  While  this  att'ordud  admirable  facilities  for  traffic  by  lanrl,  it  was 
equally  convenient  for  maritime  and  river  navigation.  The  two  large  rivers 
whicli  flowed  on  each  side  of  it  seemed  the  natural  channels  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  intwior  of  Asia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  no  means 
presented  the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  to  the  navigator  as  that  of 
Arabia. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  accounts  which  ancient  authors  have  given  us  of 
the  industry,  manners,  and  dvil  institutions  of  Babylon,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  owed  its  splendour  and  wealth  tp  the  same  causes  which  in  latter 
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times  havf  Tipen  the  occasion  of  an  extciisive  commerce  to  the  cities  of 
Baghdad  aud  liuij^oriiii.  They  unauimuucily  describe  the  Babyloniaus  as  a 
people  fond  of  magnificenoe,  and  aocustomed  to  a  miiltitado  of  artificial 
wants,  which  they  could  not  have  supplied  except  by  commercial  relations 
with  many  countries,  some  of  them  very  remote.  In  their  private  life, 
especially  in  their  dress,  costliness  appears  to  have  been  more  their  object 
tium  either  convenience  or  utility.  Tneir  imblio  festtvalB  and  neiifloea  were 
attended  with  immense  expenae^  particularly  in  precious  perfumes,  witli 
which  they  could  not  have  been  provided  but  from  foreign  countries.  The 
raw  materials,  too,  req^uired  for  their  celebrated  manufactures — flax,  cotton, 
and  wool,  and  x)erhai>8  silk — were  either  not  the  produce  of  their  soil,  or  cer- 
tainly  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  oonsumption.  Lastly,  many  of 
their  civil  institutions  were  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to  be  calculated  for  a 
city  into  which  there  was  a  coutiiiual  influx  of  strangers.  On  this  princijde 
alone  can  be  explained,  not  only  their  oustom  of  exposing  sick  persona  in 
the  market-place,  that  they  might  meet  with  some  one  competent  to  pcescribe 
for  tlieni,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  the  above-mentioned  law,  which 
obligotl  their  women  to  prostitute  themselves  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  and 
the  public  auction  of  marriageable  virgins.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  formed  in  a  peculiar  nuLiuier  in  large  com- 
mercial cities,  and  this  will  serve  to  explain  many  remarkable  institutions  of 
several  nations  in  Asia. 

However  certain  may  be  the  evidence  drawn  from  these  principles,  and 
the  accounts  of  antiquity  in  general,  viz.,  that  Babylon  was  the  great  centra 
where  all  nations  assembled,  and  whence  they  departed  to  their  several  des- 
tinations, yet  it  is  difficult  to  enter  in  detail  on  the  commerce  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  to  settle  with  any  degree  of  accuracv  its  nature  and  its  course, 
^e  ohsoure  traces  of  it  which  yet  remun  must  oe  laboriously  sought  for  in 
tlie  works  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  alone ;  the  labour,  however,  will 
not  he  without  its  recompense,  and  the  general  result  of  this  investigation 
will  be  a  picture,  which,  though  not  complete  in  its  subordinate  details,  will 
yet  present  a  generally  faithfid  outline. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  however,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  products  of 
Babylonian  skill  and  industry,  among-st  which  wea^ang  of  various  kinda 
deserves  our  first  notice.  The  peculiar  dress  of  the  Babylonians  consisted 
partly  of  woollen,  and  partly  ol  linen,  or  probably  cotton  stuffs.  **They 
wear,'*  says  Herodotus,  **a  gown  ci  linen  (or  cotton)  flowing  down  to  the 
feet,  over  this,  an  upper  woollen  pfarment,  and  a  white  (woollen)  tunic  cover- 
ing the  whole."  This  garb,  which  must  have  been  too  much  for  so  warm  a 
climate,  sceuis  to  have  been  assumed  rather  for  ostentation,  than  to  meet  their 
aetoal  wants,  and  probably  some  alteration  was  made  in  it  as  the  weather 
became  warmer.  Their  woven  stuffs,  however,  were  not  confined  to  domestic 
use,  but  were  exported  into  foreign  countries.  Carpets,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  luxury  m  tiic  iixst,  the  floors  of  the  rich  being  generally  covered 
with  them,  wrae  nowhere  so  finely  woven,  and  in  such  splendid  odours,  aa  at 
Babylon.  Particular  representations  were  seen  on  them,  of  those  wonderful 
Indian  animals,  the  griffin  and  others,  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
by  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  whence  the  knowledge  of  them  was  brought  to 
the  Weet.  Foreign  nations  made  use  of  these  carpets  in  the  decoration  of 
their  harems  and  roysl  saloons ;  indeed,  tiiis  species  of  luxury  appears  no- 
where to  have  been  carried  farther  than  among  the  Persians.  With  them, 
not  only  the  fioora,  but  even  beds  and  sofas  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles  were 
wrrtM  witii  two  or  three  Ot  these  csipets;  nay,  the  ddest  <tf  tfaoir  ncrod 
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edifices,  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasargada,  was  ornamented  with  a  purple  one 
of  Babylonian  workmanship. 

Babylonian  gaiments  were  not  less  esteemed;  those  in  pardcolar  called 

sindones  were  in  very  high  repute.  It  appears  that  they  were  usually  of 
cotton,  and  the  most  costly  were  so  highly  valued  for  their  brilliancy  of  eol- 
our  and  hueness  of  texture,  as  to  be  compared  to  those  of  Media,  and  set 
apart  for  royal  use ;  they  were  even  to  he  nmnd  at  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which 
was  profusely  decorated  with  every  description  of  furniture  in  use  amongst 
the  Persian  Kings  during  their  lives.  The  superiority  of  Babylonian  robes 
and  carpets  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider  how  near 
Babylon  was  to  Garmania  on  the  one  sidle,  and  to  Arabia  and  Syria  on  the 
other,  and  that  in  these  countries  the  finest  cotton  was  produced. 

Large  wea^nng  f>staljlishments  were  not  confined  to  the  capital,  but 
existed  likewise  in  other  cities  and  inferior  towns  of  Babylonia,  which  Semi- 
ramis  is  said  to  have  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
which  she  appointed  as  marts  for  those  who  imported  Median  and  Persian 
goods.  These  manufacturing  towna  also  were,  as  will  soon  he  shown  in 
respect  to  Opis,  staples  for  land  trafiic.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  Bor- 
sippa,  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  fifteen  miles  below  Babylon,  and  mentioned 
in  history  before  the  time  of  Cirrus.  These  were  the  principal  linen  and 
cotton  manufactories,  and  they  still  eziBted  in  the  age  of  Strabo. 

Besides  these,  the  Babylonians  appear  to  have  made  all  kinds  of  apparel, 
and  every  article  of  luxury :  such  as  sweet  waters,  which  were  in  common 
use,  and  probably  necessary,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  walking-sticks 
dellcatelv  chased  with  fignres  of  animals  and  other  objects,  and  also  elegantly 
engraved  stones,  were  in  general  use  amongst  the  Babylonians. 

These  stones  hegin  to  form  a  particular  elas^,  since  the  curiosities  called 
Babylonian  cvimdurs  have  become  less  rare.  iMuny  of  them  have  undoubt« 
edlj  served  for  seal  rings;  for  in  the  East  the  seal  supplies  the  place  of  a 
signatare,  or  at  any  rate  makes  it  valid,  as  we  still  see  on  specimens  of  Baby- 
lonian documents.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cylinders.  We  have  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Babylonians  had  brought 
the  art  of  cutting  precious  stones  in  the  collection  of  M.  Dorow,  which  con- 
talns  a  cylinder,  formed  from  a  jasper,  hearing  a  cuneiform  inscription,  and 
an  imnrrf"  of  a  wiru^fed  Ized,  or  Genius,  in  a  flo\\  iiijf  Bal)ylonian  dress,  repre- 
sented m  tlie  act  of  crushing  with  each  hand  an  ostrich,  the  bird  of  Ahriman. 
These  various  manufactures  and  works  of  art  presuppose  an  extensive  com- 
merce, because  the  necessary  materials  must  have  been  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

From  what  has  been  already  adduced,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
Babylon  enjoyed  a  lively  commerce  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  Per- 
aian  Empire.  Not  only  did  the  Persian^  and  Meman  lords  decorate  ihdr 
booses  witii  the  productions  of  Babylonian  skill,  but  the  kings  of  Persia 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  that  city  with  all  their  numerous  attend- 
ants, added  to  which  the  satraps  exhibited  in  the  same  capital  a  pomp  but 
little  inferior  to  royal  magnificence.  Owing  to  this  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  chief  provinces  of  Persia  and  Babylonia,  the  country  lying  between 
this  and  Susa  became  the  most  populous  and  cultivated  in  Asia ;  and  a  high- 
way was  made  from  Babylon  to  Susa,  which  was  twenty  days'  journey  dis- 
tant, sufficiently  commodious  for  the  baggage  of  an  army  to  be  conveyed  on 
it  without  diffioolty.  The  investigation,  however,  is  involved  in  greater 
diifiBcuIties  as  we  proceed  towards  the  east  beyond  Persia,  though  a  pnneipal 
CQOntry  to  which  they  traded,  that  is  to  say,  Perwia  India,  or  the  present 
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Belnr-lanil,  and^th  the  parts  adjaeent,  whence  the  Babylonians  imported 
many  of  their  Tno^^t  hin'iiiv  prized  commoditiea*  afford  a  olear  proof  of  the 
direction  and  extent  ol  this  commerce. 

The  first  article  whieh  we  may  oou&lently  assert  the  Bab^kniaiis  to  ham 

obtained,  at  k  ist  in  part,  &om  these  coimtries,  were  preciooa  stones,  the 

use  of  which  £or  seal  rings  was  rcvy  <rcneral  among'st  them.  Ctesias  says 
expressly,  that  these  stones  came  irum  India;  and  that  onyxes,  sardines,  and 
the  other  stones  used  for  seals  were  obtained  in  the  mountains  bordering 
on  the  sandy  desert.  The  testimonies  of  modern  travellers  have  proved  that 
the  account  of  this  author  is  entitled  to  full  credit;  and  tlmt  even  at  the 
present  time  the  lapis-iazuli  ia  found  there  in  its  greatest  perfection  ;  and  it' 
it  be  added  to  this  that  what  Ctesias  relates  of  India  undoubtedly  refers  for 
the  most  part  to  these  northern  countries,  we  mnst  consider  it  prohaUe  that 
tlie  stones  in  question  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing ;  while  with  regard  to  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients,  tliat  is  to  say,  our 
lapis-lazuli,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  native  of  this  country.  A  decisive 
proof  is  furnished  by  Theophrastus,  a  more  recent  author^  but  worthy  of 
credit.  Emeralds  and  jaspers,"  says  he,  which  are  used  as  objects  of  deco> 
ration,  come  from  the  desert  of  Bactria  (of  Gobi).  They  are  sought  for  by 
persons  who  go  thither  on  horseback  at  the  time  of  the  north  wind,  which 
blows  away  the  sand,  and  so  disooTeia  them.*'  *^  The  hurgest  of  the  emeralds 
called  Baotrian,''  says  he,  in  another  place,  "  is  at  Tyre,  in  the  tonple  of 
Hercnles.  It  forms  a  tolerably  large  pillar."  The  passage,  however,  of 
Ctesias,  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  a  modern  author  has  justly  remarked, 
contains  some  indications,  which,  relatively  to  onyxes,  appear  to  refer  to  the 
Ghat  Mountains ;  since  he  speaks  of  a  hot  country  not  far  from  the  sea. 

The  circumstance  of  large  quantities  of  onyxes  coming-  mit  of  these 
mountains  at  the  present  (lay,  viz.,  the  mountains  near  Cambaya  and 
Beroach,  the  ancient  Barygaza,  must  render  this  opinion  so  much  the  more 
probable,  as  it  was  this  very  part  of  the  Indian  coast  with  which  the  ancients 
were  most  acquainted;  and  their  navigation  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  these 
regions,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  admits  of  no  doubt.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, must  not  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  commerce  of  Babylon  was 
confined  to  those  countries ;  for  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  abore- 
mentioned  northern  districts  is  equally  certain. 

Hence  also  the  Babylonians  imported  Indian  dogs.  This  breed  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  largest  and  strongest  that  exist,  and  on  that  account  the 
best  suited  for  hunting  wild  beasts,  even  lions,  which  they  will  very  readily 
attack.  The  great  fondness  felt  by  the  Persians  for  the  jdeasnres  of  the 
chase,  by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  a  chivalrous  exercise,  must  have  in- 
creased the  value  and  use  of  these  animals,  which  soon  became  even  an  object 
of  luxury.  The  Persian  nobles  were  obliged  to  keep  a  great  number  of 
them,  as  they  formed  a  necessary  part  of  their  domestic  economy,  and  their 
train;  and  they  were  also  accustomed  to  take  them  with  them  on  th-ir 
journeys  and  military  expeditions.  Thus  Xerxes,  as  we  are  assurctl  by 
Herodotus,  was  followed  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  dog6,  when  lie 
marched  agunst  Greece;  and  an  example  taken  from  the  same  writer 
shows  to  what  a  pitch  the  Persian  lords  and  satraps  had  carried  their  luxury 
in  this  particular.  Tritanttuchnies,  satraj)  of  Babylon,  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  these  Indian  dogs  no  less  than  four  towns  of  his  government, 
which  were  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  It  is  easy  to  settle  the  extent 
of  this  branch  of  commercOi  admitting,  as  19  leasoQabiei  that  they  werv 
propa^ted  ia  the  country. 
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The  native  country  of  these  anixnals,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  that 
wlienoe  predoos  etones  were  obtained.    And  this  aooount  of  ibe  ancient 

author  has  been  confirmed  by  a  modem  traveller ;  for  Marco  Polo,  in  his 
account  of  these  regions,  has  not  forgotten  to  mention  large  dogSi  which 
were  even  able  to  overcome  lions. 

A  third,  and  no  less  certain  class  of  productioiis,  which  the  Persians  and 
Babylonians  obtained  from  this  part  of  the  world,  were  dyes,  and  amongsst 
them  the  cochineal,  or  rather  Indian  lacca.  Tlic  most  ancient,  though  not 
quite  accurate  description  of  this  insect,  and  of  tiie  tree  upon  wiiich  it 
settles,  is  also  found  in  Ctesias.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  native  of  the 
conntxy  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  and  produces  a  red,  resembling  cinna- 
bar. The  Indians  themselves  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  their  garments, 
to  which  it  gives  a  colour  even  surpassing  in  beauty  the  dyes  of  the  Persians. 

Strabo  has  preserved  to  us  from  Eratosthenes  a  knowledge  of  the  roads 
by  which  the  eommoditaes  of  the  Indian  districts,  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Empire,  were  conveyed  to  its  principal  cities,  and  especially  to  Babylon. 
The  usual  }iiL,^h-road,  through  populous  and  cultivated  regions,  first  ran  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  avoid  the  predatory  tribes  which  infested  the 
deaert  between  Persia  and  Media.  It  continued  along  the  southern  part  of 
this  desert,  as  far  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  defiles  in  Asia,  called  the 
Caspian  gates,  through  which  it  proceeded  to  ^^  r<  anla  and  Aria.  In  this 
latter  country,  taking  its  course  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and  woody 
Hyroanian  and  Parthian  Mountains,  the  road  thenoe  turned  northward 
towards  Bactra.  This  is  the  same  which  Alexander  followed  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Bactrians ;  and  though  he  left  it  occasionally  to  attack  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  he  always  returned  to  it.  In 
Arrian  it  bears  the  name  of  the  great  military  road. 

The  great  commercial  route  to  India  was  the  same  as  this  as  far  as  Aria. 
Here,  however,  it  took  a  difTerent,  that  is  to  say,  an  easterly  direction,  while 
the  other  proceeded  northward  towards  Bactra.  Thence  it  ran  to  Proph- 
thasia,  Arachotus,  and  Ortospana,  where  it  divided  itself  into  three  branches. 
One  of  these  went  due  east  to  the  borders  of  India ;  perhaps  the  second  had 
n  similai  direction,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  south;  and  the  third 
turned  northward  towards  Bactria  and  formed  the  great  road  through 
which  India  had  communication  with  litis  country  and  its  capital,  Bactra. 
The  city  must  then  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  staple  of  eastern  Asia. 
Its  name  belongs  to  a  ])eo|)Ie  who  never  cease  to  afford  matter  for  historical 
details  from  the  time  they  are  first  mentioned. 

We  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  persons  through  whose  hands 
the  oommodities  of  India  came  to  Bactra.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
said  before,  that  the  natives  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Little  Thibet  and 
otliers,  or  the  northern  Indians  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesitis,  formed  the  caravans 
which  travelled  into  the  gold  desert,  and  that  it  was  the  same  people  from 
whom  western  Asia  obtained  ingredients  for  dyeing,  and  also  the  finest  wool. 

"The  country  where  gold  is  found,  and  which  the  griiUns  infest,"  says 
Ctesias,  "is  exceedingly  desolate.  The  Bactrians,  who  dwell  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Indians,  assert  that  the  griffins  watch  over  the  gold,  though 
the  Indians  themselves  deny, that  they  do  anything  of  the  kind,  as  they  have 
no  need  of  the  metal ;  but  (sav  they)  the  griffins  are  only  apprehensive  on 
account  of  their  yonng,  and  these  are  the  objects  of  their  protection.  The 
Indians  go  armed  into  the  desert,  in  troops  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
men.  But  we  are  assured  that  they  do  not  return  from  these  expeditions 
tail  iit»  third  or  fourth  year.** 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  fitatement,  tJiat  the  Indians  here  mentioned 
were  no  other  tluui  the  natiTes  of  northern  India ;  and  by  the  desert  when 
they  found  gold,  must  be  understood  the  sandy  desert  of  Gobi,  bounding 
Tangut  on  the  west  and  Cliiua  on  the  north.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
account  of  Ctesias,  that  caravans  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  men  trav- 
elled into  this  deeerti  vad  returned  after  three  or  four  yearB  laden  with  gold 
—  what  other  direotion  could  this  journey  have  had  than  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries in  the  meet  remote  and  eastern  |  t  of  Asia?  I  willingly  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  judge  what  degree  of  probability  there  is  to  support  this  con- 
jecture. This  distant  obecurity  inaeed  prevents  our  having  a  dear  viewi 
jet  this  Tery  obscurity  possesses  a  certain  charm. 

We  are  indebted  to  Strabo  for  an  account  of  t!ie  road  by  which  the  warra 
of  Babylon  were  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  ran  in  a 
due  northern  direction  through  the  midst  of  Mesopotamia,  and  reached  the 
Eupl  ir  l1  s  near  Anthemusia,  five  and  twenty  daya*  journey  distant,  where  it 
turned  off  towards  the  west  to  tlip  ?^Irfliterrancan.  This  could  have  been 
only  a  caravan  road,  because  a  numerous  company  of  merchants  would  be 
necessary  for  mutual  defence  against  the  predatory  nomad  tribes,  the  Scenites, 
who  infeeted  the  desert ;  or  indeed  for  procuring  a  safe  passage  by  the  pay- 
mcnt  of  a  ransom.  I  cannot  advance  it  as  certain  that  this  road  was  gener- 
ally used  under  the  Persian  dynaset v;  yet  it  appears  :ii  thp  hir'hest  degree 
probable  from  the  circumstance  that  roads  were  seldom  or  never  altered  by 
theanoientB. 

Another  great  military  road,  described  by  Herodotus,  from  station  to 
station,  and  leading  to  Sardis  and  other  Greek  commercial  towns  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  made  by  the  Persian  kings  at  a  vast  expense.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
to  be  doubted  that  political  reasons  were  a  principal  induoement  to  the 
formation  of  this  road,  lx3cause  the  Persians,  when  they  wereoigaged  in  war 
with  the  Greeks,  scarcely  set  so  high  a  value  upon  any  of  their  provinces  as 
thev  did  upon  Asia  Minor,  with  which  they  were  very  desirous  to  further 
and  maintain  an  nninterrapted  communication.  But  we  moreoYer  learn 
from  the  deaoription  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a  commercial  road,  upon 
which  caravans  travelled  from  the  fhirf  cities  of  Persia  into  Asia  Minor. 
According  to  him  the  road  began  from  busa,  and  not  from  Babylon  ;  yet  the 
vicinity  of  these  two  cities  and  their  intimate  connection,  which  has  been 
remarked  above,  renders  this  a  cirenmatance  of  no  importance. 

This  principal  road  of  Asia,  once  so  fimons,  having  undergone  no  other 
alteration  than  that  occasioned  by  its  dilierent  inuits,  is  now  commonly  used 
by  caravans  from  Ispahan  to  Smyrna ;  Ta vernier  has  given  us  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Its  present  course  is  from  Smyrna  to  Tokat,  and  thence  to 
Erivan.  Only  the  last  half  has  varied ;  for,  in  order  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  Ispahan,  tiio  traveller  now  proceeds  north-east,  beyond  the  lake  of  Uru- 
miyeh ;  whereas  the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  without  going  so  far  east, 
ineluied  more  to  the  south,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ancient  and  modern  roads  agree  in  one  par- 
ticular, the  reason  of  which  we  are  told  by  Herodotus ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
chose  the  longer  in  preference  to  the  shorter  way,  that  they  might  travel 
through  inhabited  countries,  and  in  security.  The  direct  road  would  have 
led  them  through  the  midst  of  the  steppes  of  Mesopotamia,  where  aecnrity 
would  h:ivo  been  quite  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  roving  preda- 
tory hordes.  Therefore  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  the  present,  they  chose 
the  northern  route  along  the  foot  of  the  Armenian  Mountains,  where  the 
tnTeller  enjoyed  lecnui^  from  moleatfttioii. 
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As  to  the  rest,  the  division  into  stations  was  evidently  adopted  for  tli0 
advantage  of  the  caravans.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  distance  between 
each  station  was  five  parasangs,  a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hours  i  and  this 
yn  leaxn  from  Tavernier  is  exactly  the  space  which  oacaTans  ocmsisting  of 
loaded  camels  are  accustomed  to  traverse  in  the  coune  of  a  day ;  but  those 
of  horses  travel  much  faster.  As  thif^  road,  however,  was  perfectly  safe, 
there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  single  merchants  and  travellers  performed  the 
journey  alone. 

A  third  braneh  of  Babylonian  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Asia  had  a 

northern  direction,  particularly  to  Armenia.  The  Armenians  liad  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Euphrates  to  convey  their  wares  to  Babylon,  and  amongst  these 
wine,  which  the  soil  of  Babylonia  did  not  produce,  was  the  princi^L  He- 
rodotus lias  described  this  navigation ;  and  we  leam  ftom  lam  that  the  ships 
or  floats  of  the  Armenians  were  constructed  similarly  to  those  which  are  at 
present  seen  on  the  Tigris,  under  the  appellation  of  kilets.  The  skeleton 
only  was  of  wood;  this  had  a  covering  of  skim^  overlaid  with  reeds  ;  and  an 
ovsd  form  was  given  to  the  whole,  so  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
tiie  stem  and  prow.  They  were  filled  with  goods,  especially  large  casks  of 
wine,  and  then  guided  down  tlio  stream  by  two  oars.  The  size  of  these  Larks 
varied  considerably  ;  Herodotus  observed  some  which  were  rated  at  more 
than  five  thousand  talents*  burthen  [i.e.  about  12,000  tons  by  the  least  esti- 
matel.  On  .their  arrival  at  Babylon,  the  conductors  sold  not  onlv  the  cargo, 
but  aJ|^  the  skeleton ;  the  skins,  however,  were  carried  back  by  land  on 
assen,  wliiph  they  brought  with  them  for  tlie  purpose;  f^ince,  as  the  historian 
has  remarked,  the  force  of  the  btream  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
return  up  the  river :  thus,  in  Germany,  tiie  market  boats  which  go  down  the 
Danube  to  Vienna  never  return,  but  are  sold  with  Uie  commodities  which 
they  convey. 

We  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  must 
have  been  very  important,  if  we  recollect  the  great  works  which  were  per- 
formed in  order  to  secure  it.  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  ss  extraordinary ;  and, 
trulj,  if  we  believe,  as  there  is  great  probability  for  doing,  ^t  this  tnikde 
was  confined  to  the  consumption  of  Babylon,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  considerable,  from  the  immense  popuiaiiou  of  the  city,  and  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  soil,  which,  as  it  yielded  a  superfluity  of  some  things,  was 
necessarily  quite  deficient  in  others.  Hence  the  Babylonians  were  obliged 
to  import  from  the  northern  regions  those  necessaries  of  life  which  their  own 
soil  failed  to  produce:  and  we  shall  have  more  distinct  notions  respecting  this 
trade  if  we  recollect  liiat  Herodotus  includes  under  the  name  of  Armenia,  in 
addition  to  the  mountainous  district  which  may  be  termed  Armenia  proper, 
also  the  whde  of  that  rich  and  fruitful  oountzy,  northern  Mesopotamia.* 

BHZF8  AHOKO  THE  A88YSIAHS 

One  does  not  think  of  the  Assyrians  as  a  naval  people,  vet  that  they 
also  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  we  may  learn  from  Layard^  researches. 

Although  the  Assyrians  were  properly  an  inland  people,  yet  their  con- 
quests and  expeditions,  partioulariy  at  a  later  period,  brought  ^asm  into 
contact  with  maritime  nations.  We  consequenU^  find,  on  l£e  monuments 
of  Khorsabad  and  Kuyunjik,  frequent  representations  of  naval  engagements 
ami  operations  on  the  seacoast.  in  the  most  ancient  palace  of  Nimrud 
oiiiy  bas-reliefs  with  a  river  iiave  been  discovered;  tiiey  furnibh  us,  however, 

vith  the  fonns  of  vessels,  evidently  of  Assyrian  coostrootioii— aU  those  in 
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the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and  Kuyunjik  belonging  probably  to  allies  or 
to  the  enemy.  It  may  be  prosomed  that  the  liyen  navigated  by  the  eaify 
Assyrians,  and  represented  in  their  baB-reli^8i  were  the  Tigria,  Euphratea, 

and  Khabur. 

Herodotus  thus  describes  the  Babylonian  vessels  of  a  later  period :  "  The 
boats  used  by  those  who  come  to  the  city  (Babylon)  are  of  a  circular  form, 
and  made  of  skins.  They  are  constructed  in  Armenia,  in  the  parts  abo^e 
Assyria.  The  ribs  of  the  vessels  are  formed  of  willow  boughs  and  branches, 
and  covered  externally  with  skins.  They  are  round  like  a  shield,  there 
l>eing  no  distinction  between  the  head  and  stern.  They  line  the  bottoms  of 
their  boats  with  reeds  (or  straw),  and,  taking  on  board  merohandiae,  piiiioi- 
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pally  palm  wine,  float  down  the  stream.  The  boat.s  have  two  oars,  one  man 
to  each ;  one  pulls  to  him,  the  other  pushes  from  him.  These  vessels  are  of 
different  dimensions ;  some  of  tiiem  are  so  large  that  they  bear  freight  to 
the  valne  of  Are  thousand  talents  [X1,000,000  or  $5,000,000].    The  smaller 

have  one  ass  on  board,  the  larger  several.    On  their  arrival  at  Babylon  the  . 
boatmen  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  also  offer  for  sale  the  ribs  and  the  reeds 
(or  straw).    They  then  load  their  asses  with  the  skins,  and  return  with 
them  to  Armenia,  where  they  construct  new  vessels." 

I  was,  atone  time,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  description  of  Herodotus 
a])plicd  to  the  rafts  still  constructed  on  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  and  used, 
it  will  be  remembered,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sculptures  from  Ninirud 
to  Bassorah.  The  materials  of  which  they  are  made  are  precisely  those 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  historian,  and  they  are  still  disjiosed  of  at  Baghdjid 
in  the  same  way  as  they  were  in  his  day  at  Babylon.  But  the  boats  which 
excited  the  wonder  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  been  more  solidly  built,  and 
were  oapable  of  bearing  animals,  to  which  purpose  the  modem  raft  coold  not 
be  applied.  They  were  probably  more  like  the  ciroolar  vessels  now  used  at 
Baghdad,  built  of  Ijoughs,  and  sometimes  covered  with  skins,  over  which 
bitumen  is  smeared,  to  render  tlie  whole  waterproof.  The  boats  commonly 
employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  animals,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  for  ferries  on  all  parts  of  those  rivers,  are  con- 
structed of  planks  of  poplar  wood,  rudely  joined  together  by  iron  nails  or 
wooden  pins,  and  coated  with  bitumen. 

In  a  baa-relief,  from  the  most  ancient  palace  of  Nimrud,  two  kinds  of 
boats  are  introduced.  The  larger  vessel  contains  the  king  in  his  ohariot, 
with  his  attendants  and  eunuchs.  It  is  both  impelled  by  oars  and  towed  by 
men.  The  smaller  resembles  that  described  by  Herodotus.  The  head  does 
not  differ  in  form  from  the  stern,  and  two  men  sit  fivcc  to  face  at  the  ofvrs. 
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In  this  bas-relief  are  alaa  tepresented  men  supportiiig  themselves  upon 
inflated  skins — a  manner  of  croedng  rivers  still  generally  practised  in 
Mesopotamia. 

The  larger  boats  were  steered  bv  a  long  oar,  to  the  end  of  wbicli  was 
attached  a  square  or  oval  board.    This  oar  was  held  in  its  place  by  a  rope 

fastened  to  a  ^\'ooden  pin  at  tlio  stern.  By  tliis  contrivance  the  steersman 
liad  considerable  control  over  the  vessel,  and  could  impel  it  or  turn  the  head 
at  piuaaure.  Tliis  mode  of  steering  and  propelling  boats  still  prevails  on 
the  Meaopotamian  rivers. 

The  vessels  of  the  Khorsabad  sculptures  show  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  ship-building'.  Tiiat  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Assyrians, 
but  to  some  allied  nation,  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  peculiar  costume  of 
the  figures  in  them.^  The  form  of  the  vessel  is  not  inelegant ;  it  is  that  of 
a  sea  monster,  the  prow  being  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  a  horse,  and  the 
stern  in  that  of  the  tail  of  a  fish.  Several  men  stand  at  the  oars.  The  mast, 
supported  by  two  ropes,  appears  to  be  surmounted  by  a  box,  or  what  is 
technically  called  a  crow's  uest,  which,  iu  the  galleys  of  the  Egyptians, 
freqoenfly  held  an  archer. 

But  it  was  in  the  sculptures  of  Knynnjik  that  vessels  were  found  repre- 
sf'nted  in  the  greatest  perfection.  From  their  position  in  the  bas-reliefs, 
with  reference  to  the  besieging  army,  it  would  seem  that  tliey  did  not  belong 
to  the  Assyiians  themselves,  nut  to  a  people  with  whom  they  were  at  war, 
and  whom  they  appear  to  have  conquered.  The  sea  was  also  liere  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  tiie  fish  and  marine  animals  ;  such  as  the  star  or  jelly  fish 
and  a  kind  of  shark.  A  castle  stood  on  the  shore;  and  the  inhaljitants, 
attacked  on  the  land  side,  were  deserting  the  city  and  taking  refuge  in  their 
Tesseb. 

The  larger  galleys  of  these  bas-reliefs  were  of  peculiar  form,  and  may,  I 
think,  be  identified  with  the  vessels  used  to  a  comparatively  late  period  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  maritime  cities  of  the  Syrian  coast  —  by  the 
people  of  Tyte  and  Siw»n.  Their  height  out  of  the  water,  when  compared 
with  the  depdi  of  keel,  was  very  considerable.  The  fore  part  rose  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  low  sharp  prow,  which  retJemblcd  a  j)louglishare,  and  wag 
probably  of  iron  or  some  other  metal,  being  intended,  like  that  of  the  Roman 

S alley,  to  sink  or  disable  the  enemy's  ships.  The  stern  was  curved  from  the 
eel,  and  ended  in  a  point  high  above  the  upper  deck.  There  were  two  tiers 
of  rowers;  but  whether  they  were  divided  by  a  deck  or  merely  sat  upon 
benches  placed  at  dijfferent  elevations  in  the  hold,  docs  not  ajjpear  from  the 
sculptures.  Above  the  rowers  was  a  deck,  on  which  stood  the  armed  men. 
These  vesseb  had  only  one  mast,  to  the  top  of  which  was  attached  a  very 
long  yard,  held  by  ropes.  In  the  sculptures  the  sails  were  represented  as 
furled.  The  Tiumlwr  of  rowers  in  the  baa-reliefs  was  generally  eight  on  a 
side.  Only  the  heads  of  the  upper  tier  of  men  were  visible  ;  the  lower  tier 
vras  completely  concealed,  the  oars  passing  through  small  apertures,  or  port" 
holes,  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Besides  the  vessel  I  have  described,  a  smaller  is  represented  in  the  same 
bas-reliefs.  It  has  also  a  double  tier  of  rowers ;  but  the  head  and  stern  are 
differently  constructed  from  those  of  the  larger  gaUev,  and  both  being  o£  the 
same  shape,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  except  by  the 
position  of  the  rowers.  They  nae  high  above  the  water,  and  are  flat  at 
the  top,  with  a  beak  projecting  outward.    This  vessel  liad  no  mast,  and 

'  Small  boat.^  ;;imnar'Y  ror.^^tnirtprl  nrr.  hnwevor,  latmdOlOed  falCO  I  Ulll  HUHllf,  Uhloh  HHWifS 
to  represent  a  scene  on  an  A^mn  nvur  or  laxQ, 
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was  impelled  entirely  by  ouB.  Oa  the  upper  deck  an  eeoi  wanion  amed 

with  spears,  and  women. 

It  18  Impossible  to  determine  from  the  sculptiiTeB  the  nse  of  the  Teaseb, 
as  the  relative  proportions  between  them  and  the  figures  they  contain  are 

not  preserved.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  four  rowers  in  each  tier  are 
merely  a  conventional  number,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  conjecture  the 
length  of  the  ship  from  them.  No  representations  of  uavai  engagements, 
as  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  have  yet  been  found  In  the  A^yrian  edifieea. 

It  is  must  j)robablo  that,  not  being  a  maritime  people,  the  Assyrians  —  aa 
the  Persians  did  afterwards  —  matle  use  of  the  fleets  of  their  allies  iH  their 
expeditiona  by  sea,  furnishing  warriors  to  man  the  ships.  & 

LAWS  OF  THE  BABTLOVIilVB  AND  ABBTBIAHB 

The  sense  of  justice  and  its  administration  play  a  large  part  in  the 
history  of  any  nation ;  and  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  eertain  light 
on  the  courts  and  customs  of  Asqrria. 

Asshurbanapal  opened  his  library,  not  oidy  to  the  dncnments  emanat- 
ing from  the  kings,  but  also  as  a  depository  for  collections  on  law,  juiidiciaL 
dfwisions,  and  contracts  between  private  individuals. 

The  Assyrio-Chaldean  legislat  ion  rested  on  laws  and  customs  which  were 
already  in  force  under  the  Sumerian  civilisation.  A  great  number  of  tablets 
written  in  both  languages  give  us  the  primitive  text  of  the  law  and  the 
corresponding  Assyrian  translation.  Others,  written  in  Assyrian,  are  full  of 
oitations  from  Sumerian  texts. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  long  fragment  of  laws  relating"  to  the  funiiyi 
written  in  Assyrian  and  Sumerian.    They  read  as  follows : 

**'It  has  thus  been  decided  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge;  ^  If  a  son  (la 
authorised)  to  say  to  his  father:  **Thou  art  not  my  father,'*  he  (the  son)  can 
sell  him,  treat  him  lus  a  forfeit,  and  give  him  in  payment  like  money. 

"'If  a  son  (is  autlioriseH>  ft)  nay  to  liis  mother:  "Tlson  art  not  my  mother,** 
he  will  cut  her  hair  o£t,  a&semble  the  people,  and  make  her  go  out  of  his 
house. 

*  If  a  father  Qs  authorised)  to  say  to  bis  son:  **Thou  art  not  my  son,**  ha 
(the  father)  can  sliut  him  up  in  his  dwelling  and  in  the  cellar. 

*If  a  mother  (is  authorised)  to  say  to  her  son:  Thou  art  not  my  son,'* 
she  can  shut  him  up  in  her  dweUing  and  in  the  uppw  ehambers. 

*"  If  a  wife  (is  authorised)  to  repudiate  her  husband,  and  to  saj  to  him: 
•'Thou  art  not  my  Imsband,"  she  can  have  Iiim  thrown  into  the  river. 

"  *  If  a  man  (is  authorised)  to  say  to  his  wife :  Thou  art  not  my  wife," 
Ke  can  have  half  a  mina  of  stiver  paid  to  him. 

^'If  the  intendant  lets  a  shive  escape,  if  he  dies  (the  slave),  if  he  l>ecome8 
infirm,  if  in  consequence  of  bad  trealniont  lie  becomes  ill,  ho  (the  intendant} 
shall  pay  half  a  bin  of  corn  a  da^  (to  the  master  of  the  slave).'  '* 

In  these  ancient  records  we  bkewise.find  laws  concerning  property.  One 
tablet  seems  to  pwtain  to  the  observations  made  by  a  Sumerian  i^Frioultnrist, 
which  were  proposed  to  the  Assyrian  agriculturists  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  First  of  all  are  indicated  the  best  conditions  of  crop-growing,  the  time 
for  sowing,  the  calculating  of  the  income,  the  tillage,  irrigation,  and  the 
injurious  animals  which  must  be  destroyed. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  sj)ite  of  the  diflference  in  property  or  wealth,  the 
interest  is  alwri'-.s  tlie  same,  the  calenlatitni  of  interest  on  di£fereut  Siuns  ilk 
contracts  showing  liiat  the  figures  bear  u  relation  to  one  another. 
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Loans  could  be  made  \vit\\  or  without  interest;  they  could  be  made  with 
or  without  security,  and  thet»e  securities  were  of  diflFereut  natures : 

**  For  the  interest  of  one's  money.  .  .  .  He  has  given  as  security.  .  .  . 
A  house,  A  fieldi  an  orcliard,  a  femsde  slave,  a  male  slave. 

Exchanges  were  frequent,  and  from  the  data  OH  the  tabletB»  the  prinolpal 
things  excimuged  nre  known  : 

**  They  extmanged  a  bouse  for  money.  They  exchanged  a  field  for  money. 
They  ezehaiiged  an  orciiard  fnr  mcoey.  They  exchanged  a  female  slave  ror 
money.    They  exchanged  a  male  slave  for  money." 

Trials  are  inherent  to  human  nature  and  to  all  epocha.  Plead  inq-  took 
place  in  Nineveh,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea.  On  this  subject  the  ioiiuwing 
axiom  used  hr  the  judges  and  tlie  pleaders,  holds  perfeotl^  to-day: 

He  who  listmeth  not  to  his  conadence,  the  judge  will  not  liaten  to  his 
right." 

There  must  have  been  a  fairly  complicated  code  of  procedure,  for  traces 
are  found  of  an  appellative  jurisdiction  in  which  Hie  sovereign  was  the  final 
judge. 

The  Sumrri  m  laws  likewise  fixed  tlie  form  of  individual  contractSi  The 
signature,    qatatu,"  was  the  essential  feature  of  the  contract. 

Signature  took  place  by  affixing  the  seal.  One  fragment  of  these  tablets 
bears  witness  t«>  this  custom  so  perpetuated  in  the  East  from  remotest  times 
to  the  present.    Herodotus  mentions  the  of  aeals  as  a  peouliarity 

of  tlie  littbylonians. 

"Every  Babylonian,"  said  he,  **had  his  seal  for  his  personal  use."  The 
Assyrian  kunuk  *'  answers,  like  our  word  seal,**  both  to  the  instrument  and 
the  mark  it  left  on  the  plastic  earth. 

A  large  number  of  contracts  of  priv.ite  business  concerning  all  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  oi  iitc,  between  individuals,  on  which  tigures  the  luai'k  of 
a  seal,  has  hem  found :  contracts  of  sale  or  exchange  $  oontracts  of  loan  or 
hire ;  acknowledgments  of  debts,  carrying  the  guaranty  of  a  mortgage  or  of 
chattels.  They  read  like  the  records  of  a  notary's  office.  These  contracts, 
like  all  the  documents  of  the  palace  library,  are  written  on  the  traditional 
brioks.  These  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  documents  by  their  outer 
appearance.  After  a  few  lines  given  up  to  the  names  of  the  contracting 
parties,  we  see  the  imprints  of  their  seals,  or  sometames  the  imprint  of  three 
finger  nails. 

Thegeneraldrift  of  their  eontraots  is  easy  to  understand ;  the  elauses  are 
worded  in  formal  language  which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  relations  of 

the  two  parties  according  to  the  object  of  tlieir  ap^reement.  As  a  usual  thing, 
these  contracts  are  very  simply  drawn.  They  begin  by  stating  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  the  parties  who  are  going  to  enter  into  agreement  by 
the  affixment  of  th^  seal  or  by  the  nail  mark,  its  substitute. 

All  contracting  parties  are  not  called  upon  to  fulfil  this  formality;  it  is 
only  those  wlio  have  the  title  of  "doniiniis  negotii"  the  vendor,  the  lessor, 
the  leuder,  those  who  ^'^hold  the  pen  '  na  the  modern  expression  is. 

A  place  reeeiTed  in  the  text  mr  the  fixing  of  seal  or  imprint  reveals  to 
us  that  their  seals  had  different  shapes.  As  many  of  these  jewels  have 
descended  to  us,  and  as  there  are  a  great  niunber  in  our  public  and  private 
collections,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  describe  them  in  more  detail. 

Gmerally  they  ore  hard  stones,  out  and  polished  in  different  ways.  Some 
are  conical  or  like  a  truncated  p3rramid,  on  the  base  of  which  the  design  is 
sunk.  Sometimes  the  seal  is  in  the  shape  of  a  spheroid  or  an  ellipsoid.  Many 
are  cylindrical,  the  design  being  engraved  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
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and  the  imprint  is  obtained  by  rollinp  it  on  plastic  earth.  Every  variety  of 
precious  stuues  has  been  cut  for  tins  purpose ;  the  study  of  these  jewels  aud 
their  designs  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  student  of  art. 

After  the  imprint  of  the  seals,  the  object  of  the  contract  is  stated,  then 
it.s  nature  and  its  amonnt,  which  is  sometimes  pidd  down,  sometimes  at  qoai^ 
ter-daj ;  in  certain  cases  a  security  is  stipulated. 

As  to  money  loans,  the  interest  is  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  contxactine 
parties.  Where  the  contract  is  silent  on  this  subject  it  seems  as  if  a  generu 
MW  were  referred  to,  prol)al)ly  tluit  whicli  is  mentioned  above. 

Measurements,  capacities,  estimates,  and  prices  are  expressed  with  great 
precision,  and  tlius  one  may  determine  the  importance  of  the  matter  discussed 
in  the  contract.  Hie  form  of  drawing  up,  inmoates  t^t  the  agreement  passed 
before  a  magistrate  who  gave,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  authenticity  to 
the  stipulations  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  from  which  they  could  not 
releiise  themselves  without  penalty  of  a  iine  or  damages.  Generally  the  fine 
was  paid  into  the  treasoxy  of  Ishtar  eitber  at  Arbda  or  Nineveh  $  then  the 
judge  decreed  the  restitution  of  the  sum  paid  oyer,  with  a  certain  sum  for 
damages.  The  contract  often  contained  a  more  or  less  extended  prayer  for- 
mula and  thus  placed  the  execution  of  the  agreement  under  the  protection  of 
the  gods.  The  oontiaot  ends  witii  the  names  of  witnesses  and  their  statna, 
and  is  dated  on  the  daj,  month,  and  year  of  its  drawing  up. 

Tlic  contract  tbiis  perfected  was  (h-livered  to  a  special  functionaiy,  who 
registered  it  in  the  public  depository,  the  superintendence  of  which  was  con- 
fided to  him. 

Here  are  some  contracts  which  help  u  s  i  understand  the  methods  of  draw- 
ing up,  and  iiifoiTn  ns  as  to  the  nature  of  the  most  nsual  transactions  of  that 
epoch.  We  give  first  a  contract  relating  to  the  sale  ul  a  slave  i  it  is  thus 
worded : 

Sah  ^  a  Slam 

Seal  of  Nabu-rikhtav-usur,  son  of  Akhardisu,  man  of  Ha^jai,  workman  of 
Zikkar  Ishtar,  of  the  city  of  .  .  . 

Seal  of  Tebetai,  his  son,  seal  of  Silim  Bin  his  son,  owners  of  the  slave  sold. 

The  girl  Tavat-khasina,  slave  of  Nabu-rikhtav-usur.  .  .  .  And  Xitn- 
ciis  obtained  her  for  the  price  of  sixteen  drachmas  of  silver  .  .  .  for  Taklm 
her  son,  on  aocoimt  of  his  marriage.  She  will  be  slave  to  Takhn.  The 
price  has  been  definitely  fixed.  Whoever  in  days  to  come  and  at  no  matter 
what  epoch  shall  contest  this  before  mc,  be  it  Nabu-rikhtav-usnr,  l)is  sons, 
his  sons'  sons,  his  brother,  his  brother's  sons,  or  any  other,  or  his  attorney, 
should  wish  to  annul  tiie  bargain  between  Nitocris,  ber  sons,  or  her  sonr 
sons,  shall  pay  ten  minas  of  silver  for  the  revocation  (rf  this  contract,  it 
shall  not  be  sold.  Shapimayu,  shepherd,  Bel-shnm-nsnr,  son  of  Yndanani 
Kimbel,  son  of  Atu,  are  the  three  men,  heirs  of  the  woman  because  of  the 
binding  of  her  hands  (her  first  marriage)  and  of  the  interest  on  the  wngp  of 
Karmeon  who  was  to  inherit  (if  he  lived). 

Witnesses:  Akhardisu,  Zikkar-nipika,  Mutnmhisii,  Kliasba. 

In  the  month  of  UM  (August)  the  last  day  of  the  year  of  Asshur-sadu- 
sakiL 

As  before  Tum-sfaamsah,  Putainpalte,  Atu,  Nabu.-iddin-akhe,  presiding. 

This  document  is  one  of  tJie  most  curious  that  we  have.  First  of  all.  it 
contains  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  woman,  Nitocris  (Nitit-eqar),  then  that  of 
Takhu  her  sun,  who  beai's  et^ually  an  Egyptian  name. 
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The  vpnrlnr  is  the  daiic^hter  of  Nabu-rikhtav-iisnr ;  bis  sons  intervene  in 
tlieir  uuaiity  ot  kinsmen  fur  the  sale  of  their  slave,  that  is  to  say,  the  servant 
ol  thwr  house.  The  money  is  not  to  be  paid  to  Nitocris  or  direct  descend- 
ants, hut  to  third  persons  who  are  also  designated ;  there  are  the  thzee  heizs 
of  one  named  Kanncon,  who  would  be  the  heir  if  ho  lived. 

Here  ia  another  of  the  same  kind : 


£hUt     a  Slaw 

Seal  of  Khat  il  owner  of  the  slave.  Lu-akhi  is  the  stave  offered  up.  And 

Dunnai  obtained  him  from  Khatai  for  the  price  of  twenty  drachmas  of  silver. 
The  price  has  been  definitely  fixed,  the  slave  has  been  ])aid  for  and  (h  livered  ; 
no  annulment  of  the  bargain  can  now  take  place.  Whosoever  in  the  future 
shall  daim  before  me  (the  nullity  of  the  agreement,  shall  pay  the  fine). 
Witnesses:  Shamash,  Khimar,  Zabda»  Kharaman,  Mannnakhi,  Zikhar, 
Shanmsh. 

In  tlie  month  of  Uiul  (August)  the  fifth  day  in  the  year  of  Nabu-bel-iddin. 
In  the  presence  of  Zikkar  Shamash,  the  officer. 

Contracts  of  this  nature  arc  numerous,  and  they  raise  a  question  on  a 
point  of  the  history  of  ancient  slavery,  wliich  it  would  !><•  interesting  to  have 
cleared  up.  What  wtus  the  origin  of  these  slaves  who  were  at  that  time 
trafficfced  in,  and  who  do  not  seem  to  have  had  to  undergo  the  law  of  the 
vanqaished,  and  who  were  so  eauly  carried  off  after  the  seizure  of  a  town  ? 
We  have  no  information  on  this  subject,  and  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
register  that  which  is  given  us  iu  the  above-mentioned  texts. 

Hie  proprietor  ol  the  slave,  Khatai,  is  a  Syrian,  whilst  the  slave,  Lu-akhe, 
is  an  As8vrian  sold  to  another  Assyrian,  Dannai,  for  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  £3  [8  15J. 

Sometimes  the  contract  is  not  so  simple.  Complications  may  arise  as  to 
titles  of  the  property  or  in  its  manner  of  transmiasion.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  study  the  status  ol  the  contnu  ling  parties.  One  fact  seems  to  be  uni" 
versa],  it  is  that  the  stranger —  riiienician,  Jew,  or  Egyptian  !iad  the  same 
civil  rights  of  contracting,  selling,  or  buying  as  Assyrian  subjects. 

Here  is  a  contract  of  another  kind.  It  concerns  the  sale  of  a  house. 
Lutead  of  their  seal  the  parties  affixed  marks  by  pressing  their  thumb-nails 
into  the  day. 

Nail  of  Sharludari,  nail  of  Ahasshuru,  nail  of  the  woman  Amat-Sula, 
wife  of  Belduru  head  of  three  l^ons,  proprietors  of  the  house  to  be  sold. 

A  house  in  course  of  conBtrnetion  with  its  beams,  columns,  materials,  situate 
in  the  city  of  Nineveh,  bounded  by  the  house  of  Mannuki-akhc,  bounded  by 
the  house  of  Ankia,  bounded  by  the  maiket-place.  And  8il-asshur,  the 
Egyptian  officer,  has  acquired  it  by  means  of  a  mina  of  the  king*s  money, 
from  Sharladuri,  Ahasshuru,  and  the  woman  Amat-sula,  wife  of  her  husband. 
The  price  has  been  definitely  fixed,  the  house  paid  for  and  bought,  the 
annulment  of  the  contract  cannot  be  allowed. 

No  matter  who,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  days  to  come,  and  no  matter  at 
what  epoch,  even  among  these  persons,  contests  the  right  and  contract  of 
Sil-asshur  shall  pay  ten  niinas  of  silvf  r.  Witnesses:  Shushankhu,  officer  of 
the  king,  Kharinaza,  liead  of  three  legions,  Hazu,  captain  of  a  vessel,  Kabu^ 
dur,  officer,  Kharmaza,  captain  of  a  vessel,  Sin-shar-usur,  Zidka. 

B.  W.— TOL.  1. 8a 
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The  Rixteenth  day  of  the  month  Sivan  QAiB.y')  of  the  year  of  Zasa»  piebet 
of  the  town  of  Arpad  (1692  b.c^- 

Before  SliaiiiaeliHilaii'^klie,  Uttaro,  Nabo-ehiuii4ddl]i. 

This  act  isi  above  all,  ranarkable  for  the  namea  of  the  contracting  partieB, 

from  which  we  can  now  recognise  that  people  of  difFcrent  nutionalities  were 
allowed  to  make  contracts  in  Nineveh  with  the  same  rights  as  the  Assyrians. 
Thus  the  namea  of  the  witnesseB  Shuehankhq  and  Khfurmasa  are  Egyptian, 
and  tlieir  original  form  could  easily  ho  restituttnl.  The  name  of  the  woman 
Amat-Snl:t  is  Phtenician  and  rcveala  the  name  of  an  unknown  divioity;  liter* 
'  ally  it  means  servaat  of  SuW 

XHX  CODE  OF  KHAJfUU&ABI 

We  have  purposely  approached  the  subject  of  Mesopotamian  law  from 

the  Assyrian  side,  because  the  Assyrian  laws  repreaent  the  later  forms  of 
elaboration  of  the  old  Babylonian  codes  on  which  they  are  l>nsed.  In  conclu- 
sion, however,  we  shall  present  in  its  entirety  the  oldest  known,  and  at  present 
the  most  famous,  of  these  ancient  codes,  tiiat  of  king  Khammurabi,  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  character  of  the  judicial  and  fendil 
aystem  that  was  in  vogue  in  Babylonia  in  the  third  millennium  before  our 
era.  This  extraordinary  document  will  repay  the  closest  study  on  the  part 
of  anyone  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  the  evolution  of  human  society. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  name  of  Khammurabi,  Uie  ruler  who 
first  united  the  states  of  the  Eupliriitea  valley  under  one  rule,  and  thus 
founded  the  Babylonian  enii)irc,  was  srnrcely  known,  wherea-s  now  we  have  a 
large  mass  of  material  dating  from  iaa  reign  —  his  inscriptions,  his  letters, 
and  lastly,  most  important  of  all,  his  code  of  hiws.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  a  country  merely  from  its  name,  or  from  the 
lists  of  its  kings  and  their  military  exploits,  which  is  all  that  we  possess 
of  most  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  lungs.  The  real  life  of  the  people  wholly 
escapes  us.  This  reason  alone  would  make  tiiis  code  inexfnvsttbly  valuable, 
because,  by  giving  the  laws  which  controlled  the  social  and  commercial  life  of 
the  people,  even  to  minute  details,  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  actual  oonditioa 
of  the  country. 

Aside  from  its  bearing  on  Babylonian  civilisation,  however,  this  oode  is 

one  of  the  most  important  monunu  nts  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  the  oldest  kn<nvn  li-gal  code  in  exinf^nK^e,  antedating  the  Mosaic 
code  by  at  least  a  thoUi>and  years,  and  older  than  the  laws  of  Manu.  It 
formed  the  basis  of  Babylonian  legislation  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and 
was  compiled  by  a  king  living  a1x>ut  2800  B.C.,  whose  rule  extended  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean.  Khammurabi  is  generally  idcntifiod  with 
Amraphel,  the  contemporary  of  Abraham  ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  tliat 
these  laws  formed  a  part  of  the  traditions  which  the  Hebrews  brought  with 
them  to  their  xi0w  home. 

The  Ducovery  <^  Ute  Code 

The  monument  containing  these  laws  was  not  found  at  Babyl  tn,  ns  might 
have  been  expected,  but  at  tSusa  (^bhushan)  in  the  so-called  Acropolis.  The 
discovery  is  due  to  the  French  excavating  expedition  under  M.  de  Morgan, 
and  was  made  in  December  and  Jami  Liy  of  1901-1902.  The  monument  is 
a  block  of  black  diorite  nearly  eight  feet  high.  It  has  been  photogmj)Vu  ' 
and  published  with  transcription  and  translation  b}'  Father  V.  ScheiUf  ibe 
Assyriologist  of  the  expedition,  in  the  MSmoire*  de  la  DSUgation  en  J*eTUf 
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tome  IV,  TtxUt  tlamiUt  SSmiti  qrtfs.  The  whole  inscription  has  since  been 
translated  by  Dr.  H.  Winckler*  in  Der  Alte  Orient,  4  Jahririing,  Heft  4, 1902, 
and  the  code  alone  by  Rev.  C.  U.  W.  Johns,  i  Tlie  Oldest  Code  of  Law»  in  the 
World,  Edinburgh,  1908. 

The  obverse  of  the  stone  contains  a  representation  in  bas-relief  of  Kham- 
niurabi  receivings  the  laws  inscribed  beneath,  from  Shamash,  the  ■^vin-god  and 
god  uf  nglit,  who  is  pictured  seated  on  a  throne.  The  king  stands  in  a 
xvBpeotfdl  attitude  before  him.  The  inecription  eerenl  times  mentions  tiie 
fact  that  the  laws  were  given  by  Shamash  ;  so  the  Texr  inter^iting  theory  in 
The  7Vm««,  London,  of  April  14th,  190;^,  that  the  god  in  the  picture  is  Bel 
has  nuL  much  foundation.  This  theory  would  connect  the  code  more  closely 
with  tbe  Biblical  namtiTS.  To  quote  from  The  Twm*^  "The  old  Bel  was 
the  god  who  dwelt  on  the  mountain  of  the  world  and  g^TO  laws  to  men  and 
wore  on  his  breast  the  tablets  of  destiny.  So  here  wo  have  a  curious  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  tradition  of  the  mountain<>given  law  long  before  the 
M osaio  neeption  on  Sinai.** 

Below  the  faas-ielief  on  the  obverse  are  sixteen  colonms  of  writing  with 
1,114  lines,  and  on  the  reverse  there  nro  twenty-eight  columns  with  2,510  lines. 
Five  columns  of  the  obverse  have  been  erased  and  tlie  stone  repolished,  prob- 
ably to  make  room  for  an  inscription  of  the  conquering  Elamite  king  who 
carried  the  stone  away  from  Babylon  to  Susa.  PossiblT  one  of  the  dire 
calamities  which  Khaminurabi,  in  the  inscription,  invokes  the  gods  to  send  on 
anyone  who  should  deface  bis  nmnument,  befell  tlie  unfortui.ate  Elamite. 

The  writing  is  in  a  beauiiluLly  clear  archaic  script  often  used  for  royal 
insoriptiona,  even  after  the  cursiTe  writing  came  into  use.  There  are  a  great 
many  tablets  dating  from  the  same  period  written  in  the  cursive,  some  of 
them  bearing  the  impression  of  seals  in  the  archaic.  Some  seven  hundred 
lines  of  the  inscription  are  devoted  to  proclaiming  the  titles  of  the  king,  his 
oare  for  his  sobjeots,  his  reason  for  ereotii^  the  monument,  his  maledi^oaa 
on  anyone  who  shall  interfere  with  it.  Some  passages  in  it  remind  one  of  the 
'majesty  of  portions  of  the  Psalms.    It  begins : 

When  Anu  the  supreme,  king  of  the  Anunnaki,  and  Bel,  lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  determines  tbe  &te  of  the  nniverset  to  Mardnk  the  eldest  son 
of  Ea,  god  of  right,  earthly  power  had  assigned,  among  the  Igigi  had  made 
him  gre;it,  Bribylon  with  his  august  name  liad  nam^d,  in  nil  tbe  ■vvoild  had 
exalted  him,  in  the  heart  (of  that  city)  an  eternal  kingdom,  whose  founda- 
tions are  firm  as  heaven  and  earth,  had  established, — then  did  Anu  and 
Bel  call  me  by  name,  Khammurabi,  the  great  prince,  who  fears  god,  to  estab* 
lish  justice  in  the  land,  to  destroy  the  wicked  and  base,  so  that  the  strong 
oppress  not  the  weak,  to  go  forth  like  Shamash  (the  sun)  over  the  black 
heads  (».«.,  men)  to  give  light  to  the  world,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  ** 

Immediately  following  the  code  Khammurabi  resumes :  "The  just  decrees 
which  Khammurabi,  the  wise  king,  has  pf^tablished  ;  for  the  land  n  sure  law 
and  a  happy  reign  he  has  procured.  Khammurabi,  the  protecting  king,  1  am. 
From  the  olaok  heads,  whidi  Bel  gave  me,  to  be  a  shenherd  over  whom  Mardnk 
appointed  me,  I  have  not  held  aloof,  have  not  rested ;  places  of  peace  I  have 
provided  for  them ;  I  opened  up  a  way  through  steep  passes  and  sent  them 
aid.  With  the  powerful  arms  which  Zamama  and  Ishtar  endowed  me,  with  the 
dear  glanee  tbat  Ea  granted  me,  wilh  tbe  brafory  whioh  Mardnk  gaye  me, 
the  enemy  above  and  below  I  have  rooted  out,  the  deeps  I  have  conquered, 
established  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  dwellers  in  houses  have  I  made 
to  live  in  safety  i  a  cause  for  fear  I  have  not  sufieied  to  exist.    The  great 
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trods  have  chosen  me.  T  am  the  peacc-bringinji^  shejihorrl  hnse  staff  is 
straight  C*.*M  sceptre  is  just^,  the  good  shadow  which  is  sprua«d  over  my  city ; 
to  my  heart  the  people  of  Sumer  and  Aooad  I  have  taken,  under  my  protoe- 
tion  have  I  caused  tliem  to  live  in  peace,  sheltered  them  in  my  wisuorn,  so 
that  the  strong-  may  not  oppress  the  weak ;  to  counsel  the  orphan  and  the 
widow,  their  iieud  have  I  raised  in  iiabylon,  the  city  of  Anu  and  iiel ;  in 
E-sagila,  the  temple  whose  foundations  are  firm  as  heavan  and  earth,  to  spesk 
justice  to  the  land,  to  decide  disputed  questions,  to  remedy  evfl,  have  I  writ- 
ten my  precious  words  on  my  monument ;  before  my  picture,  as  of  a  king 
of  justice  I  have  placed  them.  ...  At  tlie  command  of  Shamasb,  the  great 

Sdge  of  heaven  and  earth,  shall  inatiee  reign  in  the  land ;  bv  the  omet  q( 
arauk  my  lord  no  destruction  Mudl  touch  my  statue.  In  MSgila,  that  I 
love,  sliall  niy  name  be  remembered  forever;  the  oppressed  man  who  has  a 
cause  for  complaint  shall  come  before  my  picture  of  the  kiug  of  justice,  shall 
read  the  inscription,  shall  apprehend  my  precious  words,  the  writing  shall 
explain  to  him  his  case,  he  shall  see  his  right,  his  heart  shall  become  glad, 
(and  he  sliall  sny)  '  Kliammurahi  is  a  lord  who  is  like  a  father  to  his  subjects, 
he  has  made  the  word  of  Marduk  to  he  feared.*  .  .  .  Khammuralu,  the  king 
of  righteousness,  to  whom  Shama^h  gave  the  law,  I  am." 

The  inscription  contains  also  many  references  to  public  works  and  his- 
toiiea!  events  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  histrnical  records 
ever  discovered.  One  reference  to  Asslair  ^Assyria)  is  particularly  important. 
It  occurs  in  the  iutroductiou  to  the  code  and  recordii  the  reatoraiiou  of 
**itB  protecting  god  to  the  dty  of  Asshur.'*  Hie  name  Asshur  occurs  sgua 
in  a  letter  WTittcn  by  Khammurabi  to  Sin-idinnam,  and  also  in  a  private 
letter  of  the  period,  the  former  published  by  Mr.  L.  W.  King^  in  1901. 

We  now  turn  to  the  code  proper,  and  t£e  following  points  are  specially 
noticeable  throughout.  The  idea  of  responsibiUty  is  very  clearly  fixed,— a 
man  who  hired  an  animal  was  res{)onsible  for  that  animal,— if  a  ooat  he  was 
responsible  for  the  boat,  —  if  he  stored  anything  for  another,  or  carried  any- 
thing to  another,  he  was  responsible  so  long  as  the  object  was  in  his  hands. 
Also  of  builders,— if  a  man  built  a  house  he  was  responsible  for  its  solidity; 
a  physician  was  held  responsible  for  the  life  of  his  patient. 

Secondly,  we  notice  tie  i  tiportance  of  puttinf^  everything  in  wi'iting  — 
a  marriage  without  a  written  contract  was  invalid ;  a  man  who  took  goods 
on  deposit,  an  agent  who  obtained  goods  from  a  merchant,  if  he  had  no 
document  to  show  for  it,  could  claim  no  legal  aid  in  case  of  disa^reemttit. 
We  have  countless  contract  tablets  from  this  period,  containing  the  seals 
and  names  of  witnesses  to  jnst  such  tratisactinns  as  are  provided  for  in  the 
code,  wliich  ahuw  how  well  this  principle  was  observed. 

The  law  of  retaliation  or  yu«  talionu  is  another  important  feature,  as  it  is 
prominent  also  in  the  Mosaic  lode.  This  is  expressea  by  the  familiar  phrase 
"an  eye  for  an  eye,  an<l  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  The  attempt  to  make  the 
punislunent  balance  the  crime  exactly  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  if 
a  house  fell  and  killed  the  owner,  the  builder  was  to  be  put  to  deatli,  if  the 
owner's  son  died,  the  builder's  son  was  killed.  In  several  of  the  laws  we 
notice  peculiarly  humane  provisions,  showing  that  the  king  really  had  the 
interests  of  his  subjects  at  heart,  and  that  his  words  on  the  inscription  and  his 
desire  to  be  a  father  to  his  people  were  not  a  vain  boast.  This  is  eqiecially 
noticeable  in  a  reflation  concerning  debtors  (clause  45),  in  the  provisions 
for  inheritance,  and  particular!}'  in  the  clause  concerning  tlu  sit  k  wife  (148). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  laws  found  iu  Khammurabi  s  code 
date  from  his  reign.  Some  of  them  were  moeh  older,  as  is  shown  by  a  dif- 
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ference  in  the  grades  of  culture  represented.  Some  even  assign  different 
penalties  for  the  same  crime  (see  clauses  6  and  8).  .\s  Prof.  Jastrow'bas 
pointed  oQt^  the  ordeal  by  water  cannot  have  been  indented  in  tiie  same 
period  as  the  minute  provisions  for  the  inheritance  of  property. 

Tlie  so-called  Sumerian  domestic  laws  which  are  very  similar  to  those 
before  us  were  known  prior  to  the  discoverj  of  Khammurabi  s  code,  and  are 


thing  like  280  clauses,  and  is  arranged  in  comparatively  systematic  order. 
Space  has  not  permitted  the  giviiii^  nf  all  the  provisions  in  detail.  The  ]ilan 
has  been  to  deal  with  each  class  of  laws  as  a.wholei  in  some  cases  giving 
merely  the  synopsis  of  a  class. ^ 


1.  If  a  man  weaves  a  spell  about  another  man  (i.e.,  accuses  him\  and 
throws  a  oarae  on  him,  and  cannot  prove  it,  the  one  who  wove  the  spell  shall 

he  put  tn  f^-ath. 

2.  If  a  man  weaves  a  spell  ahont  another  man,  and  has  not  proved  it,  lie 
on  whom  suspicion  was  thrown  shall  go  to  the  river,  shall  plunge  into  the 
liver.  If  the  river  seizes  hold  of  him,  he  who  wove  the  spell  shall  take  his 
house.  If  the  river  shows  him  to  be  innocent,  and  he  is  uninjured,  he  who 
threw  sus]tieion  on  him  shall  l>e  i)ut  to  death.  He  who  plunged  into  the 
river  shall  take  the  house  of  him  who  wove  the  spell  on  him. 

8.  If  a  man  has  accused  the  witnesses  in  a  lawsuit  of  malice  and  has  not 
proved  what  he  said;  if  the  mat  was  one  of  life  (and  death),  that  man  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

4.  If  he  has  sent  oom  and  silver  to  the  witnesses,  he  shall  bear  the 
penalty  of  the  suit. 

5.  If  a  judge  has  delivered  a  sentence,  has  made  a  decision  and  fixed  it 

in  writing,  and  if  afterv  nrds  he  has  annulled  his  sentence,  that  judge  for 
having  altered  his  decision  shall  be  brought  to  judgment ;  fur  tiie  penalty 
inflicted  in  his  decision,  twelve^fold  shall  he  pay  it,  and  publicly  shall  they 
remove  him  from  his  judgment  scat.  He  shall  not  come  back  and  shall  not 
sit  in  judgment  with  the  other  judges. 

6.  If  a  man  has  stolen  property  from  the  god  or  palace,  that  man  shall 
be  put  to  death ;  and  he  who  received  the  stolen  goods  from  his  hands 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

7.  If  a  man  has  bought  or  received  in  dej)osit.  silver,  rxo](].  a  man  or 
woman  slave,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  an  ass,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  liands 
of  a  son  of  another  or  a  slave  of  another,  without  witness  or  contract,  that 
man  shall  be  put  to  death  as  a  thief. 

8.  If  anyone  has  stolen  an  ox,  a  sheep,  an  ass,  a  pi[]f,  or  a  boat,  if  it 
V>^lon^:fs  to  the  god  or  to  the  palace,  he  pliall  return  it  thiriy-foUl  ;  if  it  be!on£^ 
to  a  noble  he  shall  return  it  ten-fuld  j  if  the  thief  has  nothing  with  which  to 
repay,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

9.  If  anyone  who  has  lost  something,  finds  his  something  that  was  lost 
in  the  hand  (pessession)  of  another  ;  if  the  man  in  whose  hand  the  lost 
object  was  found  says:  ^^A  trader  sold  it  to  me,  before  witnesses  I  paid  fur 
it,  And  if  the  owner  of  the  lost  object  says ;  *^  Witnessea  who  know  my  lost 
object  I  will  bring,"  then  shall  the  purchaser  bring  the  seller  who  sold  it  to 
liim,  and  the  witnesses  before  whom  he  bought  it,  and  the  owner  of  the  lost 

P  Tlw  trinslation  !h  htiMnl  on  those  mentioned  in  the  IntroduotlODtOgettMirirHhacenpariMHl 
cyf  the  Babyioomu  taxi  aa  givtiu  ia  trauscripliou  by  V.  bcheilurj 
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object  shall  bring  witnesses  who  know  h'm  lost  goods  :  the  judge  shall  con- 
sider their  words,  and  the  witnesses  before  whom  the  purchase  was  madoi 
and  the  witnesses  who  know  the  object  shall  bear  teeamony  before  God. 
The  seller  is  a  thief  and  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  owner  of  the  lost  object 
shall  receive  tlio  object ;  the  buyer  shall  get  back  the  money  he  paid  irom 
the  house  of  the  seller. 

10.  If  the  buyer  does  not  bring  the  seller  who  sold  it  to  him  nnd  the  wit- 
nesses before  whom  he  bought  it ;  if  the  owner  of  the  lost  object  brings  tlie 
witnesses  who  know  his  object,  the  buyer  ie  a  thief  and  shall  be  killed;  the 
owner  shall  get  his  lost  object. 

11.  If  the  owner  of  toe  loet  object  does  not  bring  hie  expert  witoMMS, 
tiien  he  is  a  miaoreaQt ;  he  bee  accused  falsely,  he  shall  die. 

12.  If  the  seller  has  gone  to  his  fate,  the  buyer  shall  receive  from  the 
house  of  the  seller  five  times  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

18.  If  that  man  has  not  his  witnesses  at  hand,  the  judse  shall  give  him 
a  respite  of  six  monthn.  If  in  six  months  his  witnesses  do  not  oomoi  that 
man  is  a  miscreant  and  shall  bear  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

14.  If  anyone  steals  the  minor  son  of  a  man*  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Regulations  concerning  Slaves 

15.  If  anyone  has  caused  a  male  slave  of  the  palace  or  a  female  slave  of 
tile  palace,  the  male  slave  of  a  noble  or  the  female  slave  of  a  noble,  to  go 
out  of  the  gate,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.. 

16.  If  anyone  harbours  in  liis  liouse  a  runaway  male  or  female  slave 
from  the  palace  or  the  house  of  a  noble,  and  docs  not  bring  them  out  at  the 
command  of  the  rnqjordomo^  the  master  of  the  house  shall  be  put  to  death. 

17.  If  anyone  has  oau|pht  a  runaway  male  or  female  slave  in  the  field, 
and  brings  him  back  to  his  master,  tiie  master  of  the  slave  shall  give  him 
two  shekels  of  silver. 

18.  If  that  slave  will  not  name  his  owner,  to  the  palace  he  shall  bring 
him;  his  ease  shall  be  investigated;  to  hU  owner  one  shall  bring  him. 

19.  If  he  retains  that  slave  in  his  house,  and  if»  later,  the  slave  is  found 
in  his  hands,  that  man  shall  be  put  to  death. 

20.  If  the  slave  escapes  from  the  house  of  the  one  who  caught  him,  that 
man  shall  swear  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  in  the  name  of  God  and  he  shall 
be  quit. 

Pravkimu  comcmwng  JMUry 

21.  If  anyone  has  broken  a  hole  in  a  houses  in  &oat  of  tiiat  hole  one 
■hall  kill  him  and  bury  hinu 

22.  If  anyone  has  conmiltted  a  robbery  and  is  caught}  he  shall  be 

killed. 

28.  If  the  robber  is  not  caught,  the  man  who  has  been  robbed  shaD  make 
daim  before  God  to  everything  stolen  from  him,  and  the  town  and  its  gov- 
ernor within  the  territory  and  limitH  of  which  the  robbwy  took  place  wU 
give  back  to  him  everything  he  has  lost. 

24.  If  it  was  a  life,  the  city  and  governor  shall  pay  one  mina  of  silver 
to  his  people. 

25.  If  Li  fire  breaks  out  in  the  house  of  a  man,  and  some  one  who  hna 

fone  tiiither  to  put  it  out  raise  his  eyes  to  the  goods  of  the  master  of  the 
ouse,  and  take  the  goods  of  the  master  of  the  house,  that  man  shall  be 
thrown  into  that  fire. 
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Ooneeming  ZeoM*  tmd  TiUoffe 

SpQcnal  tdIgb  governed  the  estates  of  officers  or  constables  in  the  king's 
employ.  They  seem  to  liri\  e  had  land  given  them  by  the  state,  which  was 
inalienable ;  they  might  not  sell  it,  deed  it  to  wife  or  daughter,  or  give  it  in 
return  for  a  debt.  In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  he  might  give  the  land 
into  the  keeping  of  another  to  manage  it  for  him.  This  was  usually  done  by 
a  son  or  wife.  Three  years'  absence  or  neglect  forfeited  liis  clauu  to  the 
land.  man  could  send  a  substitute  in  his  place  on  pain  of  death  for  both 
himself  and  the  substitute.  The  king^s  officers  could  buy  laud  in  their  own 
right  which  they  were  free  to  diepoee  of  at  pleasure,  and  they  could  also  seU 
the  land  which  was  theirs  by  official  right  to  another  officer. 

42.  If  anyone  has  taken  a  fiehl  to  cultivate,  and  has  not  made  grain  to 
grow  in  the  field,  he  sliall  bo  cliarged  with  not  having  done  his  duty  in  the 
field ;  he  shall  give  grain  equal  to  that  yielded  by  the  neighbouring  field  to 
the  owner  of  the  field. 

43.  If  hf^  has  not  tilled  the  field,  has  let  it  lie,  ho  shall  give  to  the  owner 
of  the  field  grain  equal  to  the  vi»-ld  of  the  neighbourini,'  field  ;  and  the  field 
which  he  left  uatilled,  he  shall  harrow,  »ow,  and  return  it  to  its  owner. 

44.  If  anyone  has  hired  an  unreclaimed  field  for  three  years,  to  open 
(cultivate)  it,  but  lias  neglected  it,  has  not  opened  tlie  field,  in  the  fourth 
year  he  shall  harrow  the  field,  hoe  it,  and  plant  it  and  return  it  to  the  owner 
of  the  field,  and  lU  guu  of  grain  for  every  10  gan  he  shall  measure  out. 

45.  If  a  man  has  rented  hia  field  to  a  cultivator  for  the  produce  and  he 
has  received  Ms  produce,  and  then  a  storm  has  come  and  destroyed  the  har- 
vest, the  loss  is  the  cultivator's. 

46.  If  he  has  not  received  the  produce  from  liis  field,  but  has  given  his 
field  uu  a  half  or  a  third  share,  the  grain  wliich  is  in  the  field  shall  the 
owner  and  cultivator  share  according  to  their  contract. 

47.  If  the  cultivator,  because  in  the  first  year  he  did  not  obtain  his 
living  (?),  had  the  field  cultivated  by  another,  the  owner  of  the  field  shall 
not  blame  this  cultivator,  his  field  has  been  cultivated ;  at  the  time  of 
harvest  he  shall  receive  grain  according  to  his  contract. 

48.  If  a  man  has  a  debt  and  a  storm  has  devastated  his  field  and  carried 
off  the  harvest,  or  if  the  rrniti  has  not  grown  on  account  of  a  lack  of  w;iter, 
in  that  year  he  shall  give  no  grain  to  the  creditor ;  he  shall  soak  his  tablet 
(in  water,  i.e..,  alter  it),  and  shall  pay  no  interest  for  that  year. 

49.  If  anyone  has  borrowed  money  from  a  merchant  and  given  a 
ploughfd  field  sown  with  grain  or  sesame  to  the  merchant  and  said  to 
him:  "Cultivate  the  field,  harvest  and  take  the  grain  or  sesame  whidi  is 
thereon;"  when  the  cultivator  has  raised  grain  or  sesame  in  the  iieid,  at 
the  time  of  harvest  the  owner  of  the  field  shall  take  the  grain  or  sesame 
which  is  in  the  field,  and  shall  give  to  the  merchant  grain  in  return  for  the 
money  with  its  interest,  which  he  took  from  the  merchant)  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  cultivator. 

50.  If  he  has  given  him  an  (already)  cultivated  field  (of  grain)  or  a  field 
of  sesame,  the  grain  or  sesame  which  is  in  the  field  shall  the  owner  of  the 
field  receive  ;  money  and  intf^rnst  to  the  merchant  he  shall  give. 

51.  If  he  has  no  money  witli  whicli  to  pay  him,  he  shall  rru  e  to  the  mer- 
chant sesame  equal  to  tlie  value  of  the  money  which  he  received  from  the 
merchant,  with  interest  according  to  the  king's  taiiif. 

52.  If  the  cultivator  has  not  raised  grain  or  sesame  in  the  fieldt  his  con- 
tract  is  not  altered. 
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Ooneeminff  CanaU 

The  eanale  boilt  by  Khamraurabi  are  frequent!}'  referred  to  in  hie  inscrip- 
tions 80  that  we  expect  to  find  them  mentioned  in  liis  laws.  Claases  58-56 
are  in  connection  with  this  suhject  : 

53.  If  anyone  is  too  lazy  to  keep  his  Jikea  iu  order  and  fails  to  do  so, 
and  if  a  breach  is  made  in  his  dike  and  the  fields  have  been  flooded  with 
water,  the  man  in  whose  dike  the  breach  was  opened  shall  replace  the  giain 
which  he  has  destroyed. 

54.  If  he  is  not  able  to  replace  the  grain,  he  and  his  proxjerty  sliall 
be  sold,  and  the  people  whose  ^ratn  the  water  carried  off  shall  share  (the 
proceeds). 

55.  If  anyone  opens  his  irri^tion  canals  to  let  in  water,  but  is  careless 
and  the  water  floods  the  field  of  his  neighbour,  he  slmll  measure  out  grain  to 
tbe  latter  in  proportion  to  the  yield  of  the  neighbouring  field. 

56.  If  anyone  lets  in  tiie  water  and  it  floods  the  growth  of  his  ndgfa- 
hour's  field,  he  shall  measure  out  to  him  10  gu&  of  grain  for  eyeiy  10  oan 
(of  land). 

Each  cultivator  hsd  an  intricate  system  of  small  water-ways  ooverixiffhis 

land,  into  which  he  let  water  &om  the  main  canal  at  certain  times.  When 

he  had  watered  his  field  he  dammed  up  the  connfr  tion  ag»in,  but  if  he  nec^- 
lected  to  do  so  the  water  would  keep  on  coming  in  and  eventually  flood  iiis 
neighbour's  land. 

II  a  shepberd  let  his  flock  pasture  in  a  field  without  permissioa,  he  was 

compelled  to  return  a  definite  amount  of  ^rain  to  the  owner.  A  tyyone  cut- 
ting down  a  tree  without  permissitni  had  tt)  pay  one-half  of  a  niirui  of  silver. 

About  thirty-five  clauses,  from  65  to  100,  have  bouu  erased.  This  gap  has 
been  partly  fiUed  in  from  some  old  fragments  of  another  supposed  oopy  of 
this  code  in  the  lUitish  Museum.  One  of  these  supplementary  fragments 
speaks  of  house  rent:  if  a  tenant  has  paid  liis  rent  for  a  whoh;  year,  and  the 
landlord  tuxn^  ium  out  before  the  end  uf  his  term,  the  landlord  shall  pay 
back  to  the  tenant  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  money  which  the  teoaat 
gavehinu 

Oommtree,  IMt 

The  reyerse  of  the  stele  begins  with  a  continuation  of  the  laws  regulatings 

commercial  relations,  which  are  extremely  important  as  showing  a  highly 
developed  system.  If  an  agent  found  no  opening  where  he  went,  he  was  to 
return  the  capital  to  the  merchant ;  also  if  any  mishap  befell  him  iu  the  place 
to  which  he  went.  If  he  were  robbed  bv  the  way,  he  was  to  swear  before 
God  that  the  loss  was  through  no  fault  of  his  and  could  then  go  free.  The 
agent  was  to  make  out  a  written  statement  of  the  goods  received,  and 
received  also  a  receipt  for  tbe  money  paid  to  the  mercliant.  Without  thia 
receipt  he  oonld  lay  no  cUim  to  his  money  in  case  of  disagreement. 

Curiously  enough  the  wine  sellers  appear  to  have  been  women.  We  rrad 
in  clause  109:  If  a  wine  merchant  when  rebels  moot  in  her  house  does  not 
arrest  them  and  take  them  to  the  palace,  that  wine  merchant  shall  be  put  to 
death.  110*  If  a  votary  who  does  not  live  in  the  temple  shall  open  a  tavern 
or  enter  a  tavern  to  drink,  she  shall  be  burned. 

Laws  con^-i'T-ninL''  debt  are  treated  of  in  clauses  11^119.  A  man 
might  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  or,  as  in  the  Mosaic  code,  he  might  sell  hi.s 
wile  and  children  into  bondage  for  debt,  but  only  for  three  years.  We  have 
a  peculiarly  doleful  picture  of  a  prison  of  this  period,  in  a  letter  dating  from 
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the  reig^  of  Khammurabi.  It  is  written  by  an  imprisoned  man  to  his  master. 
He  describes  his  place  of  confinement  as  a  house  of  want,"  and  begs  for 
food  and  dothinff,  to  keep  him  from  death  and  heinff  deyonrad  by  dogs. 
If  the  debtor  died  a  natural  death  in  hie  oonfinementi  the  case  was  at  an  end, 

but : 

116.  If  the  conhned  man  has  died  in  the  house  of  his  continement  as 
a  residt  of  blows  or  lU-treatment,  the  owner  of  the  prisoner  duU  call  his 
merchant  tci  count.  K  the  man  was  free4x>m,  his  son  (of  the  merchant^ 
one  shall  kill ;  if  he  was  a  slavey  he  shall  pay  one<third  of  a  mina  <^  ailver, 
and  shall  lose  possession  of  everything  which  he  gave  him. 

117.  II  anyone  has  an  indebtedness,  sells  wife,  sou,  or  daughter  for  gold 
or  ffives  them  into  bondage,  three  years  in  the  house  of  their  buyer  or  tiieir 
tsskraaster  shall  they  labour  ;  in  the  fourth  year  shall  he  let  them  go  free. 

118.  If  he  gives  away  a  man  or  woman  slave  into  servitude,  and  if  the 
merchant  passes  them  on,  sells  them  for  money,  there  is  no  protest. 

119.  If  anyone  has  contracted  a  debt  and  sells  a  dave  who  has  borne 
him  children,  the  money  which  the  merchant  paid,  the  owner  of  the  slaTe 
shall  pay  back  to  him  and  buy  back  l  is  slive. 

Clauses  120-126  are  in  regard  to  depositing  grain  and  other  property  in 
another's  keeping.  A  written  document  was  necessary  and  the  person  who 
leoeiTed  the  deposit  made  responsible  for  what  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

120.  If  anyone  has  stored  his  grain  in  the  house  of  another  for  keeping, 
and  a  disaster  has  happened  in  the  granary,  or  the  owner  of  the  house  has 
opened  the  granary  and  taken  out  grain,  or  if  he  disputes  as  to  the  whole 
amount  whidi  was  deposited  with  hun,  the  owner  of  the  grain  shall  puisne 
(claim)  his  grain  before  God,  and  the  roaster  of  the  houae  shall  return  nndi* 
miniahed  to  its  owner  the  grain  which  he  took. 

Domestic  LegiBlation^  Divorce^  Inheritance 

The  laws  referring  to  domestic  legislation  are  especially  interesting  as 
showinpf  the  position  of  woman.  "We  know  from  other  documents  of  the 
period  Liiat  they  could  hold  property  in  their  own  name  and  carry  on  business, 
and  we  see  here  that  their  position  was  reapeoted. 

'   127.  If  anyone  has  caused  a  finger  to  be  pointed  at  a  votary  or  the  wife 
of  a  man  Rnd  has  not  proved  (his  accusation  against}  that  man,  one  shall 
bring  him  before  the  judge  and  brand  his  forehead. 
A  contract  was  necesKtry  for  legal  marriage : 

128.  If  anyone  has  married  a  wife  but  has  not  drawn  up  a  oontraot  with 
her,  that  woman  is  not  a  wife. 

If  a  man  was  taken  captive  and  if,  during  his  absence,  his  wife  married 
some  one  else  while  there  was  means  of  subsistence  in  the  house,  she  was 
drowned.  But  if  she  had  no  means  of  support,  her  action  was  considered 
justifiable.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  the  husband  returned,  liis  wife  was  to 
return  to  him  ;  but  the  children  of  her  second  rnnrriage  remained  with  their 
father.  If  the  man  was  a  fugitive  and  had  abandoned  his  native  city,  but 
returned  after  a  time  and  wanted  his  wife  again,     was  not  to  return  to  him. 

The  hiws  concerning  divorce  were  much  like  those  existing  in  Moham- 
medan countries  to-day.  If  a  woman  were  childless  and  her  ImsltnTul  wished 
to  divorce  her,  she  received  her  dowry  and  marriage  portion  and  returned  to 
her  father*s  house.  If  she  had  borne  children  and  her  husband  still  wanted 
to  divoroe  her,  she  received  besides  her  marriage  portion  sufficient  means  to 
bring  up  bar  ahildsen ;  and  after  they  were  grown,  of  whatever  they  reoeiTed 
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they  were  to  give  her  a  son's  share.  She  was  also  free  to  many  again. 
If  the  woman  were  divorced  through  a  fault  of  her  own,  she  received  nothing. 

141.  If  a  man's  wife,  wlio  lives  in  his  house,  sets  her  face  to  go  out, 
causes  discord,  wastes  her  house,  neglects  lier  liusbnnd,  to  justice  one  shall 
bring  her.  If  her  huiibaod  says,  ^"l  repudiate  her/'  he  bhall  let  her  go  her 
way,  he  shall  give  her  notliiDg  for  her  divorce.  If  her  husband  says,  **I  do 
not  repudiate  her"  her  huslmnd  may  take  another  wife;  that  (first)  wife 
shall  stay  in  tlie  house  of  her  husband  as  a  slave. 

A  woman  who  wanted  a  divorce,  if  she  could  show  fault  in  her  husband 
for  it,  might  take  her  marriage  portion  and  go  home ;  bat  if  the  fsolt  were 
hots  she  was  thrown  into  the  water. 

A  peculiarly  humane  provision  is  the  following : 

148.  If  anyone  has  taken  a  wife  and  a  sickness  has  seized  her,  and  if  his 
faoe  is  set  towards  taking  another  wife,  he  may  take  (her),  but  hia  tnfe 
whom  the  sickness  has  seized  he  may  not  repudiate  her,  she  shall  Iiv«  in  the 

house  he  has  built,  and  as  Inn^^  n*^  slio  lives  he  shall  support  her. 

149.  If  that  woman  does  not  desire  to  live  in  the  house  of  her  husband, 
he  shall  give  her  the  marriage  portion  she  brought  from  her  father*s  house, 
and  she  shall  go. 

150.  If  anyone  has  given  his  wif  lu  Id,  garden,  house,  or  proiwrty,  and 
has  left  her  a  sealed  tablet;  after  (^tiic  death  of)  her  husband,  her  children 
shall  contest  nothing  with  her.  The  mother  shall  leave  her  inheritance  to 
the  child  whom  she  loves ;  to  a  brother  she  shall  not  give  it. 

Laws  of  inheritance  are  Tnoro  ]>r\rticularl3'' dealt  with  in  clauses  162-184: 
in2.   If  auvone  has  married  a  wife,  and  she  has  borne  liim  children  ;  if 
that  woman  iias  gone  to  her  fate,  of  her  marriage  portion  her  father  shall 
oUim  nothing ;  her  marriage  portion  belongs  to  her  children. 

1G3.  If  anyone  has  married  a  wife  and  she  has  borne  him  no  cliildren  ;  if 
that  woman  has  gone  to  her  fate,  if  the  dowry  wliich  that  man  took  from 
the  liouse  of  his  father-in-law  his  father-in-law  htis  returned ;  on  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  tiiat  woman  the  husband  shall  make  no  claim,  it  belongs  to 
the  house  of  her  father. 

164.  If  his  father-in-law  has  not  returned  him  the  dowry,  from  her  mar- 
riage portion  he  sliall  deduct  all  her  dowry ;  and  her  marriage  portion  he 
sbaU  return  to  the  house  of  her  father. 

165.  If  any  man  to  his  son  the  first  in  his  eyes,  has  given  a  field,  warden, 
and  house,  and  has  written  a  tablet  for  him  ;  if  afterwards  the  father  hag 
ffone  to  his  fate,  when  the  brothers  make  a  division,  the  present  which  the 
Kither  gave  him  he  shall  keep  ;  in  addition,  the  goods  of  their  lather^s  house 
in  equal  parts  they  shall  share  (with  him). 

166.  If  a  man  has  taken  wives  for  his  sons,  for  his  little  son  a  wife  has 
not  taken,  if  afterwards  the  father  has  gone  to  his  fate,  when  the  brothers 
divide  the  goods  of  their  father's  house,  to  their  little  brother,  who  has  not 
taken  a  wife,  besides  his  portion,  money  for  a  dowry  they  shall  give  him,  and 
a  wife  they  shall  cause  him  to  take. 

167.  If  a  man  has  married  a  woman,  if  she  has  borne  him  cliildren,  if 
that  woman  has  gone  to  her  fate  ;  if  afterwards  he  has  taken  another  wife, 
who  has  borne  him  children,  and  if  afterwards  the  father  has  gone  to  his  fate: 
the  children  shall  not  divide  the  property  according  to  their  mothers  ;  tliey 
shall  take  the  marriage  i)ortion  of  their  mother;  their  father's  property  they 
shall  ihare  in  equal  parts. 

168.  If  anjrone  has  set  his  face  to  ent  off  hia  son  and  says  to  the  judge, 
I  eat  off  my  son,"  the  judge  shall  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  if  the  son 
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has  no  ?rieTOiis  off<Mioe,  which  woul  1  Inad  to  being  out  oS.  from  Kmshlp,  the 
father  sliall  not  cut  off  his  son  from  sonsiiip. 

169.  If  he  has  a  grievoim  crime  againbfc  his  father  to  the  extent  of  culLiiig 
him  off  fcooi  sooship,  for  the  first  time  he  (the  father)  diall  tnm  awsy  hie 
&ce ;  but  if  he  commit  a  grieTOUS  erhne  a  second  timei  the  father  ehaU  eat 
off  Ids  son  from  sonship. 

170.  If  to  a  man  hia  wife  has  borne  children,  and  if  his  serrant  has  borne 
him  children ;  if  the  father  during  his  life  has  said  s  **'  You  are  my  children,** 
to  the  children  which  his  servant  bore  him,  and  has  counted  them  with  his 
wife's  clilldren  :  afterwards  if  that  father  has  gone  to  his  fate,  the  go(  is  .>f 
the  fatlu  r "s  house  shall  tho  children  of  the  vnfe  and  the  children  of  tlie  ser- 
vant nhixm  un  equal  terms.  In  the  division  the  children  of  the  wilu  dhall 
<diowe  (first)  and  take. 

171.  And  if  the  father,  during  his  life  to  the  children  which  his  slave 
bore  him  has  not  said,  "  You  are  my  children,"  afterwards  when  the  father 
has  gone  to  his  fate,  the  property  of  the  father's  house  the  children  of 
the  servant  shall  not  sliare  with  the  chUdrea  of  the  wife.  The  freedom  of  the 
■errant  and  her  children  shaill  be  assured.  The  children  of  the  wife  cannot 
claim  the  children  of  the  servant  f'>r  servitude.  The  wife  shall  take  her 
marriage  portion  and  the  gift  which  her  husband  gave  her  and  wrote  on  a 
tablet  for  her,  and  shall  remain  in  the  house  of  her  husband.  As  long  as 
she  lives  she  i^Il  keep  fhem,  and  for  money  shall  not  give  them ;  after  her 
they  belong  to  her  children. 

172.  If  her  husband  has  not  given  her  a  gift,  her  marriage  portion  she 
shall  receive  entire ;  and  of  the  property  of  her  husband's  house,  a  portion 
like  a  son  she  ahall  take.  If  her  chudren  force  her  to  go  oat  of  the  house, 
the  judge  shall  inqnire  into  the  matter,  and  if  a  fault  is  imputed  to  the 
children,  that  woman  shall  not  go  out  of  the  house  of  her  husband.  Tf  that 
woman  has  set  her  face  to  go,  the  gift  which  her  husband  gave  her  she 
shall  leave  to  her  children.  The  marriage  portion  which  came  from  her 
&ther's  house  she  shall  keep,  and  the  husband  of  her  choice  she  shall  take. 

173.  If  tliat  ^voman,  there,  where  she  has  pntered,  to  her  second  husband 
has  borne  children,  and  if  afterward  that  woman  dies,  her  marriage  portion 
shall  her  earlier  and  her  later  children  divide  between  them. 

174.  If  to  her  second  husbead  she  has  borne  no  children,  her  maniage 
portion  shall  the  children  of  her  first  husband  take. 

175.  If  a  free-born  woman  has  married  a  palace  slave  or  the  slave  of  a 
noble,  and  has  borne  children  $  the  owner  of  the  slave  on  the  children  of  the 
fineie-bom  woman  shall  make  no  claim  for  servitade. 

176.  And  if  a  free-bom  woman  marries  a  slave  of  the  palace  or  the  slave 
of  a  noble,  and  if  when  he  married  her  she  entered  the  house  of  the  palace 
slave  or  of  the  nobleman's  slave  with  a  marriage  portion  from  the  house  of 
her  father,  and  from  the  time  that  thev  set  up  theu-  house  together  have 
acquired  property;  if  afterward  either  the  slave  of  the  palace  or  the  slave 
of  the  nobleman  has  gone  to  bis  fate,  the  free-born  woman  shall  take  her 
marriage  portion,  and  whatever  her  husband  and  she  since  they  began 
housekeeping  have  made,  into  two  parts  they  shall  divide;  one-naif  the 
owner  of  the  slave  shall  take,  one-half  the  freo*born  woman  shall  take  lor 
her  children. 

176  a.  If  free-bom  woman  bad  no  marriage  portion,  everything 
which  her  husband  and  she  hud  acquired  since  they  kept  liouse  together, 
into  two  parts  they  shall  divide.  The  owner  of  the  slave  one-half  shall 
take:  one-half  shall  the  freo-bom  woman  take  for  her  obildreo* 
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177.  If  a  widow,  whoso  children  arc  still  young,  hiis  set  her  face  to  enter 
the  house  of  another  wiiiiuut  cuusulting  the  judge,  she  shall  not  enter. 
When  she  enters  another  house  the  judge  AuiXL  inquire  into  that  whicii  wu 
left  from  the  house  of  her  former  husband;  and  the  goods  of  her  former 
husband's  house  to  her  later  husband  and  to  that  woman  (herself)  one  shall 
confide,  and  a  tablet  one  shall  make  them  deliver.  They  shall  keep  the 
house  and  bring  up  the  little  ones ;  no  utbusii  bhaU  they  give  for  money. 
The  buyer  who  shall  buy  a  utensil  belonging  to  the  cbihuen  of  the  widow, 
shall  lose  his  money ;  the  property  shall  return  to  its  owner. 

178.  If  a  votary  or  a  rowed  woman  to  whom  her  father  has  given  a 
marriage  poition,  a  tablet  has  written,  and  on  the  tablet  he  wrote  for  her 
did  not  write,  After  her  she  may  give  to  whom  she  pleases,**  has  not  poN 
mitted  her  all  the  wish  of  her  heart ;  afterwards  when  the  father  has  g^ne 
to  his  fate,  her  field  and  garden  shall  her  brothers  take,  and  according  to 
the  value  of  her  portion  they  shall  ^ive  her  g^ain,  oil,  and  wool,  and  her 
heart  they  shall  content.  If  her  brothers  liave  not  given  her  grain,  oil,  and 
wool  aoeording  to  the  value  of  her  portion*  and  hava  not  contented  her 
heart,  she  shall  give  her  field  and  garden  lo  a  cultivator  who  is  pleasing  to 
her,  and  her  cultivator  shall  sustain  her.  The  field,  garden,  and  whatever 
her  father  gave  her  she  shall  keep  as  long  as  slie  lives,  but  for  money  she 
shall  not  give  it,  to  another  she  shall  not  part  with  it;  her  sonship  (inlieri- 
tance)  belongs  to  her  brother. 

179.  If  -i  votary  or  a  vowed  woman  to  T,vliiom  her  father  has  given  a 
marriage  portion,  and  has  written  her  a  tablet,  and  on  the  tablet  which  he 
wrote  her  has  written,  **  property  where  (to  whom^  it  seems  good  to  her  to 
give  Qet  her  give),"  has  allowed  her  the  fulness  ot  her  heart's  desire :  after- 
wards when  the  father  lias  gone  to  his  fate,  hor  property  after  her  death 
to  whomever  it  pleases  her  she  shall  give ;  her  brothers  shall  not  strive 
with  lier. 

180.  If  a  father  to  his  danghter,  a  bride  or  vowed  woman,  a  marriage 

portion  has  not  given ;  after  the  father  has  gone  to  his  firtSt  she  shall  reowTS 

of  the  poaseaaion  of  the  father's  lionse  a  snare  like  one  son.  As  long  as 
she  lives  she  shall  keep  it ;  her  property  after  her  death  shaU  belong  to  her 
brothetB. 

181.  If  a  father  has  vowtid  to  God  a  hierodule  or  a  temple  virgin,  and 

has  gone  to  his  fate,  she  shall  have  a  share  in  the  possession  of  the  father's 
house  equal  to  one-third  her  portion  as  one  of  his  children.  As  long  as 
she  lives  she  shall  keep  it.  Her  property  after  her  death  shall  belong  to  her 
brothers. 

182.  If  a  father  to  his  daughter,  a  votary  of  Marduk  of  Babylon,  has  not 
given  a  marriage  portion,  a  tamet  has  not  written  ;  after  the  father  has  gone 
to  his  fate  she  shadl  share  with  her  brothers  in  the  possession  of  her  father's 
house  I  a  third  of  her  share  as  his  ohOd  (jshe  shall  reoeive^.  Control  over 
it  shall  not  go  from  her.  The  votary  of  Mardok  shall  give  her  property 
after  her  deatli  to  whomever  it  pleases  her. 

183.  If  a  father  to  his  daughter  by  a  concubine  has  given  a  marriage 
portion,  and  has  given  her  to  a  husband  and  has  written  her  a  tablet  ;  after 
the  father  has  gone  to  his  fate^  in  the  goods  of  the  father's  house,  she  slull 
not  share. 

184.  If  a  man  to  his  daughter  by  a  concubine  a  marriage  portion  has  not 
provided,  to  a  husband  has  not  given  lier  ;  after  the  father  has  gone  to  his 
fate  her  brothers  shall  provide  her  a  marriage  portion  aocoiding  to  tha  valne 
of  the  father's  house,  and  to  a  husband  they  shall  give  her* 
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Lam  eeneemiiig  AdopUm 

185.  If  a  man  lias  taken  a  nnall  oliSld  as  a  son  in  his  own  name  and  has 

brought  him  npi  that  foster  child  shall  not  be  reclaimed. 

186.  If  a  man  has  taken  ;i  small  child  for  his  son.  and  if  when  he  took 
him  his  father  and  his  mother  he  offended,  that  foster  child  shall  return  to 
the  house  of  his  father. 

187.  The  son  of  a  familiar  slave  in  the  palace  serrioe,  or  the  son  of  a 
TOwed  woman,  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

188.  If  an  artisuu  has  taken  a  child  to  bring  up,  and  has  taught  him 
his  handicraft,  no  one  can  make  a  complaint. 

189.  If  he  has  not  taught  him  his  handicraft,  that  foster  child  shall 
letum  to  the  house  of  his  father. 

190.  If  a  man,  a  small  child  whom  he  took  for  his  son  find  brought  him 
up,  with  his  own  sons  has  not  counted,  that  foster  son  shall  return  to  his 
£sther*s  house. 

191.  If  a  man  who  has  taken  a  small  child  for  his  son  and  has  brought 
him  up,  has  afterwards  made  aliorun  for  himself  and  acquired  children,  if  he 
sets  his  face  to  cut  off  the  foster  child  ;  that  child  shall  not  go  his  way.  His 
adoptive  lather  shall  give  him  of  his  goods  one-tliird  a  son's  share,  and  then 
he  sball  go.   Of  the  field,  garden,  and  house  he  shall  not  give  him. 

192.  If  the  son  of  a  favourite  slave  or  the  son  of  a  vowed  woman  to  the 
father  who  brought  hira  up  and  to  the  mother  who  brought  him  up  say,  "  Thou 
art  not  my  father,  thou  art  not  my  mother,"  one  shall  cut  out  his  tongue. 

m  If  the  son  of  a  palace  &Tourite  or  the  son  of  a  vowed  woman  has 
known  the  house  of  his  father  and  has  hated  the  father  who  brought  him  up 
and  the  mother  who  brought  him  up,  and  has  gone  to  the  house  of  his  father, 
one  shall  tear  out  his  eyes. 

194.  If  a  man  has  given  his  son  to  a  uurseuud  if  his  son  has  died  in  the 
hand  of  the  nurse,  ana  if  the  nurse,  without  the  consent  of  his  father  or 
mother,  another  child  has  nourished,  she  shall  be  brought  to  account  and 
because  she  nourished  another  child,  without  the  consent  of  the  father  and 
mother,  one  shall  cut  off  her  breasts* 

Laivs  of  Recompen»e 

195.  If  a  son  has  struck  his  father,  one  shall  cut  off  his  hands. 

196.  If  one  destroys  the  eye  of  a  free-born  man,  his  eye  one  shall  destroy. 

197.  If  anyone  hreaks  the  limb  of  a  free-born  man,  his  limb  one  shall 
break. 

198.  If  thp  eye  of  a  nobleman  lie  has  destroyed,  or  the  limb  of  a  noble> 
man  lie  has  broken,  one  miua  of  suvui-  he  shall  pay. 

199.  If  he  has  destroyed  the  eye  of  the  slave  of  a  frse-bom  man  or  has 
broken  the  limb  of  the  slave  of  a  free-bom  man,  he  shall  pay  the  half 
of  its  price. 

200.  If  he  knocks  out  the  teeth  of  a  man  who  is  his  equal,  his  teeth  one 
shall  knock  out. 

201.  If  the  teeth  of  a  freedman  he  has  made  to  fall  out,  he  shall  pay  one- 
third  of  a  mina  of  silver. 

202.  If  anyone  has  injured  the  strength  of  a  man  who  is  hi^h  above  him, 
he  shall  publidv  be  struck  with  sixty  strokes  of  a  cowhide  whip. 

208.  If  he  has  injured  the  stiength  of  a  man  who  is  his  equal,  he  shall 
pay  one  mlna  of  silver. 
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204.  If  he  has  injured  the  streogih  o£  s  freedmao,  one  shall  cmt  off  his 

ear. 

205.  If  the  slave  of  a  man  has  mjured  the  strength  of  a  free-born  man, 

one  sliall  cut  off  his  ear. 

206.  If  a  man  has  stnick  another  in  a  quarrel  and  has  wounded  him,  and 
that  man  shall  Bwear,  *■*  I  did  not  strike  him  wittingly,"  he  shall  pay  the  doctor. 

207.  If  he  dies  of  the  blows,  he  shall  swear  again,  and  if  it  was  »  free- 
horn  man,  he  shall  pay  one-half  a  mina  of  silver. 

208.  If  it  v,  fifl  a  freedman,  lie  shall  pay  one-third  a  mina  of  silver. 

209.  If  anyone  has  struck  a  fruc-born  woman  and  caused  her  to  let  fall 
what  was  in  her  womb,  he  shall  pay  ten  shekels  of  silver  for  what  was  ta 
her  womb. 

210.  If  that  woman  dies,  one  shall  put  hi.s  daughter  to  death. 

211.  If  it  was  a  freed  woman  whom  he  caused  to  let  fall  that  which  was  in 
her  womb,  through  his  blows,  he  shall  pay  five  shekels  of  sUver. 

212.  If  that  woman  dies,  he  shall  pay  one-half  a  mina  of  silver. 

218.  If  he  has  struck  a  man's  maid-servant  and  caused  hw  tO  drop  what 
was  in  her  womb,  he  shall  pay  two  shekels  of  silver. 

214.  If  that  maid-servant  dies  he  shall  pay  one-third  a  mina  of  silver. 

Eeffulatim*  emeertiing  Phyrieian*  and  VeUrinary  Sm^tona 

216.  If  a  doctor  has  treated  a  man  for  a  severe  wouud  with  a  lancet  of 
faronse  and  has  cured  the  man,  or  has  opened  atumour  witii  a  bronse  laiieet 

and  has  cured  the  man's  eye  ;  he  shall  receive  ten  shekels  of  silver. 

216.  If  it  was  a  freedman,  he  shall  receive  five  shekels  of  silver. 

217.  If  it  was  a  man's  slave,  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  give  the  doctor 
two  shekels  of  silver. 

218.  If  a  physician  has  treated  a  free-born  man  for  a  severe  wound  with  a 
lancet  of  bronze  and  has  caused  the  man  to  die,  or  has  opened  a  tumour  of 
the  man  with  a  lancet  of  bronze  and  has  destroyed  his  eye,  his  hands  one 
shall  cut  off. 

219.  If  a  doctor  has  treated  the  slav^  of  a  freedman  for  a  severe  wound 
with  a  bronse  lancet  and  has  caused  him  to  die,  he  shall  give  back  slave  for 

slave. 

220.  If  he  has  opened  his  tumour  with  a  bronze  lancet  and  has  ruined  his 
eye,  ho  shall  pay  tlie  half  of  his  price  in  money. 

221.  If  a  doctor  has  cured  the  broken  limn  of  a  roan,  or  has  healed  his 
sick  body,  the  patient  shall  jiay  the  doctor  fire  shekels  of  silver. 

222.  If  it  was  a  freedman,  he  shall  give  three  shekels  of  silver. 

22S.  If  it  was  a  man's  slave,  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  give  two  shekels 
of  silver  to  the  doctor. 

224.  If  the  flnrtor  of  oxen  and  asses  has  treated  an  ox  or  an  ass  for  a 
grave  wound  aud  liixs  cured  it,  the  owner  of  the  ox  or  the  ass  shall  give  to 
the  doctor  as  his  pay  one-sixth  of  a  shekel  of  silver. 

225.  If  he  has  treated  an  ox  or  an  ass  for  a  severe  wound  and  has  caused 
its  death,  he  shall  pay  one-fourth  of  its  price  to  the  owner  of  the  ox  or  the 
ass. 

lUsgal  Branding  of  8lave9 

226.  If  a  barber-snrgeon,  without  ronsent  of  the  owner  of  a  slave,  has 
branded  the  slave  with  an  indelible  mark,  one  shall  cut  off  the  hands  of  that 
barber. 
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227.  If  anyone  deceives  the  barber-surgeon  and  makes  him  brand  a  slave 
with  an  indelible  mark,  one  sball  kill  that  man  and  bury  him  in  his  house. 
The  barber  shall  swear,  did  not  mark  him  wittingly,"  and  he  shall  be 
gniltlen. 

228.  If  a  builder  has  built  a  house  for  some  one  and  has  hnished  it, 
for  every  bab  of  bouse  he  shall  ffive  him  two  shekels  of  silver  as  his  fee. 

220.  If  a  builder  has  built  a  bouse  for  some  one  and  has  not  made  his 
work  tlnn,  and  if  the  hui)sf>  lie  built  has  fallen  and  has  killed  the  owner  of 
the  house,  that  builder  shall  be  put  to  death. 

280.  If  it  has  killed  the  son  of  the  hooae-owner,  one  (diaU  kUl  the  son 
of  that  builder. 

231.  If  it  has  killed  the  slave  of  the  Iiousemwner,  he  (the  builder)  shall 
give  to  the  owner  of  the  house  slave  for  slave. 

282.  If  it  has  destroyed  property,  he  shall  xestore  everything  he 
destroyed  ;  and  because  the  house  ne  built  was  not  firm  and  fdl  in,  out  of 
his  own  funds  ho  shall  rebuild  tlie  liouso  that  fell. 

233.  If  a  builder  has  built  a  house  for  some  one  and  has  not  made  its 
foundations  solid,  and  a  wall  falls,  that  builder  out  of  his  own  money  shall 
make  firm  that  wall. 

ReffvUaHoM  ememdng  Skipping 

284.  If  a  boatman  has  caulked  (?)  a  boat  of  60  OTTB  for  a  man,  he  shall 

give  him  two  shekels  of  nlver  as  his  fee. 

'2;^">.  If  a  boatman  has  caulked  a  boat  for  a  man,  and  has  not  made  firm 
his  work  ;  if  in  that  year  that  ship  is  put  into  use  and  it  suffers  an  injury, 
tbe  boatman  diall  alter  that  boat  and  shall  make  it  firm  out  of  his  own 

funds  ;  and  he  shall  fp.ve  the  strengthened  boat  to  the  owner  of  the  boat. 

236.  If  a  man  has  given  his  boat  to  a  boatman  on  hire,  if  the  boatman 
has  been  careless,  has  grounded  the  boat  or  destroyed  it,  the  boatman  shall 
give  a  boat  to  the  owner  of  the  "boat  in  compensation. 

281.  If  a  man  has  hired  a  boatman  and  a  boat,  and  has  loaded  it  with 

grain,  woril,  oil,  dates,  or  whatever  the  cargo  was  ;  if  that  boatman  has  been 
careless,  lias  groundetl  the  sliip  and  destroyed  all  tliat  was  in  it,  the  boatman 
shall  make  good  the  ship  which  he  grounded  and  whatever  he  destroyed  of 
what  was  in  it. 

288.  If  a  man  has  grounded  a  boat  and  has  refloated  it,  he  shall  pay  the 
half  of  its  price  in  silver. 

239.  If  a  man  has  hired  a  boatman,  he  shall  give  6  GUR  of  grain  a 
year. 

240.  If  a  freight  boat  has  struek  a  ferry-boat,  and  grounded  it,  the  owner 
of  the  grounded  boat  shall  make  a  statement  before  God  of  everything  that 
was  destroyed  in  the  boat  and  (the  owner  of)  the  freight  boat  which 
grounded  the  ferry-boat  shall  make  good  the  boat  and  whatever  was  destroyed. 

lUffulatuHU  eoneeniinff  the  Hiring     itntiiMiZs,  Fwrmxtt^  Woffet,  €ie* 

241.  If  a  man  has  forced  an  ox  to  too  haid  labour,  he  shall  pay  one-third 
a  mina  of  silver. 

242.  If  a  man  hires  Tthe  oz)  for  OHO  year,  he  shall  pay  4  OUB  of  giaia 
as  the  hire  of  a  working  ox. 
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243.  For  the  hire  of  an  ox  to  carry  burdens  (?)  he  shall  give  3  our 
of  gnin  to  its  owner. 

244.  If  anyone  has  hired  an  ox  or  an  aaa,  and  if  in  the  fi«ld  a  lion  has 
killed  it,  the  lo.'-s  is  it^  unistor's. 

245.  If  anvouti  has  lured  an  ox  and  has  caused  it  to  die  through  ill- 
treatment  0£  mawa,  be  dull  return  oz  for  ox  to  the  owner  of  tlie  <»• 

246.  If  a  man  has  hired  an  ox  and  has  brokra  his  legor  has  out  its  nape, 
he  shall  return  ox  for  ox  to  the  owner  of  the  ox. 

247.  If  a  man  has  hired  an  ox  and  has  knocked  out  its  eye,  he  shall  give 
one-half  its  value  in  sUver  to  the  owner  of  the  ox. 

248.  If  anyone  has  hired  an  ox  and  has  broken  its  horUf  cut  off  its  taiU 
or  has  injured  its  nostrils,  he  shall  pay  one-fourth  of  its  price  in  silver. 

249.  If  anyone  has  liired  an  ox  and  God  (an  aci-ident)  lias  struck  him 
and  he  has  died,  he  wiio  hired  the  ox  biiuil  swear  by  the  name  ui  God  and  be 
guiltless. 

250.  If  a  furious  ox  in  his  charge  goree  a  man  and  kills  him,  that  caae 
cannot  be  brought  to  judgment. 

251.  If  an  ox  has  pushed  a  man  (with  his  horns)  and  in  pushing  showed 
him  his  vice,  and  if  he  has  not  blunted  bis  horns,  has  not  shut  op  us  ox :  if 
that  ox  gons  a  free-bom  man  and  kilk  bim,  he  shall  pay  one-half  a  mina  of 
silver. 

252.  If  it  18  the  slave  of  a  man  he  shall  give  one-third  of  a  mina  of  silver. 
268.  If  a  man  has  hired  a  man  to  lire  in  his  field  and  has  fumisbed  him 

seed  srain  (?)  and  oxen,  and  has  bound  bim  to  cultivate  the  field ;  if  that 
mnn  has  Mo\en  jfrain  or  pLaots  and  they  are  seized  in  his  possession, one  shall 

cut  off  his  handb. 

264.  If  be  has  taken  the  seed  grain  (?),  for  himself  exhausted  tlie  oxen ; 
he  shall  make  restitution  according  to  the  amount  of  the  ffrain  which  he  took. 

255.  If  he  has  given  out  the  man's  oxen  on  hire  or  has?  stolen  llic  n-rain, 
has  not  caused  it  to  grow  in  the  iield ;  one  sliall  bring  that  man  to  judgment, 
for  100  OAK  of  land  he  shall  measure  out  60  quh  of  grain. 

256.  If  his  community  (clan)  will  not  take  up  his  cause,  one  shall  leave 
him  in  the  field  among  the  oxen.  (?) 

257.  If  a  man  has  hired  a  harvester,  he  shall  give  him  8  OUK  of  ^rain  for 
one  year. 

2SiB*  If  a  man  has  hired  an  ox  driver  (?),  be  shall  give  bim  6  Qus  of 

grain  for  one  year. 

259.  If  a  man  has  stolen  a  waterinir  wheel  (Gis-Apin)  from  the  field,  he 
shallpay  5  shekels  of  silver  to  the  owner  of  the  wheel. 

SoO.  If  be  has  stolen  a  waterii^  bucket^  or  a  plough,  be  shall  pay  three 
shekels  of  silver. 

261.  If  a  man  has  hired  a  herdsman  to  pasture  cattle  and  sheep,  be  shall 
pay  him  8  GUii  of  grain  a  year. 

282.  If  a  man,  oxen  or  sheep  .  .  .  [the  stone  is  here  defoced.] 

263.  If  he  has  destroyed  the  oxen  or  sheep  which  were  given  him,  ox  for 
ox  and  sheep  for  sheep  he  shall  restore  to  their  owner. 

264.  If  a  herdsman,  to  whom  oxen  and  sheep  have  been  given  for  pastur- 
ing, has  received  his  wages,  whatever  was  agreed  upon,  and  his  heart  is  con- 
tented ;  if  he  has  diminished  the  oxen  or  the  sheep,  has  lessened  the  offspringi, 
he  shall  give  offspring  and  produce  according  to  the  words  of  liis  agreement. 

P  The  E^'yptian.s  call  this  shadiif.  It  is  an  arrauir<'inent  Imiw  waU-r  fr^ m  (Iil-  cav.hI  for  irri- 
g|tion^  and  ia  worked  by  baud,  wbcureaa  tbe  wbeei  for  tbe  miue  puipoae  {jiakieh)  is  mnied  by  an 
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265.  If  a  herdsman,  to  whom  oxen  and  sheep  have  been  given  for  pastur- 
ing, has  deceived,  luis  changed  the  price,  or  haa  given  them  for  money ;  he 
fihall  h<  brought  to  judgment  and  he  eball  return  to  their  owner  ozm  and 
aheep  ttiu.  times  that  which  he  stole. 

2i66.  If  in  the  fold  a  disaster  is  brought  about  from  God,  or  li  u  iion  has 
killed,  the  herdsman  shall  purge  himself  before  God,  and  the  owner  of  the 
lokLahaU  bear  the  disaster  to  the  fold. 

267.  If  the  herdsniiiii  luis  been  carclfss  and  in  tlie  fold  lias  caused  loss, 
the  shepherd  shuii  uiake  good  in  oxen  aud  sheep  the  loss  he  caused  in  the 
fold,  and  shall  give  them  to  their  owner  in  good  condition. 

268.  If  a  man  has  hired  an  ox  for  threshing,  20  KA  of  grain  is  its  hire* 

269.  If  he  has  hired  an  ass  for  threshing,  10  KA  of  grain  is  its  hire. 

270.  If  he  has  hired  a  young  animal  for  threshing,  1  ka  of  grain  is  its  hire. 

271.  If  anyone  has  hired  oxen,  a  cart,  and  driver,  he  shall  pay  180  KA.  ol 
grain  for  one  day. 

272.  If  anyone  has  hired  a  cart  alone,  he  shall  give  40  ka  of  grain  for 
one  day. 

278.  If  anyone  has  hired  a  day  labourer,  from  the  fiist  of  the  year  to  the 
fifth  month,  he  shall  give  him  6  she  of  silver  a  day ;  from  the  sixth  month 

to  the  end  of  the  year  he  sliall  ^nve  him  6  8HK  of  silver  a  day. 

274.  If  anyone  hires  an  artisan,  —  The  wages  of  a  .  .  .  are  6  she  of 
silver;  the  wages  of  a  brick  maker  (?),  5  SHE  of  silver ;  the  wages  of  a 
tailor,  6  bbb  of  silver ;  the  wages  of  a  stone  cotter  (?)  .  .  .  srb  of  silver ; 

the  wages  of  a  ...  .  she  of  silver  ;  the  wages  of  a  ...  .  SHE  of  silver  ; 
the  wages  of  a  carpenter,  4  she  of  silver  ;  the  wages  of  a  ...  4  she  of 
silver  ;  the  wages  of  .  .  .  she  of  silver  ;  the  wages  uf  a  masou  ....  sue 
of  silver, — a  day  he  shall  give. 

276.  If  anyone  h.'us  hired  a  (ferry-boat  ?)  its  hire  is  3  she  of  silver  a  da}*. 

276.  If  he  has  hired  a  freight  boat,  he  shall  give  2^  she  of  silver  a  day 
as  its  hire. 

277.  If  anyone  has  hired  a  boat  of  00  gub  he  ahall  give  one-sixth  of  a 
ahekel  of  eilver  as  its  hire. 

Megulatiam  concerning  the  Buying  oj  Slavea 

278.  If  anyone  has  bought  a  man  or  woman  slave  and  before  the  end  of 
the  month  the  hennu-sickness  has  fallen  upon  him,  he  shall  return  him  to  the 
seller,  and  the  buyer  shall  take  back  the  money  which  he  paid. 

279.  If  any<me  has  bought  a  man  or  woman  slave  and  a  complaint  is  made, 
the  seller  shall  answer  for  the  complaint. 

280.  If  anyone  has  bought  another  man's  man  or  woman  slave  in  a  strange 
land ;  when  he  has  come  into  the  country  and  the  owner  of  the  man  or  woman 
slave  recognises  his  property ;  if  that  man  or  woman  slave  are  natives :  without 
money  he  shall  grant  them  their  freedom. 

281.  If  they  are  from  another  country,  the  bnvrr  slmll  declare  before  CJod 
the  money  which  he  paid  ;  the  owner  of  the  man  or  wuuiau  slave  shall  give 
to  the  merchant  tiie  money  which  he  paid,  and  shall  recover  his  man  or 
woman  slavel 

282.  If  a  slave  has  said  to  his  master,  "  Thou  art  not  my  master,"  one 
shall  bring  him  to  judgment  as  his  slave,  and  his  master  shall  cut  oH'  his  ear. 

Having  presented  this  remarkable,  code  in  its  entirety,  it  is  hardly  neces^ 
sary  to  comment  upon  it  at  length.   It  will  repay  the  oloeest  examination 
n.  w.^voL.  1,9ft 
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on  the  part  of  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
remote  period.  Prior  to  the  excaTations  in  Mesopotamia,  no  hiatorian  oould 
have  dared  hope  that  we  should  ever  have  presented  to  us  ao  varied  and  so 

authoritative  an  exposition  of  the  laws  that  governed  society  in  any  part  of 
the  world  in  the  third  millennium  before  our  era.  Thanks  to  the  imperish- 
able nature  of  the  materials  on  which  the  Babylonians  wrote,  this  seaning* 
miracle  has  now  come  to  pass,  and  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  have  a  much  more 
prociso  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  this  ancient  people  than  we 
are  likeW  ever  to  possess  regarding  European  nations  of  two  thousand  years 
later.  The  laws  ^t  ffovemed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  earlier  period, 
and  the  details  as  to  we  practicalities  of  their  civilisation,  are  for  the  most 
part  preserved  to  us  only  through  traditions  that  utterly  lack  the  antlicn- 
ticity  of  such  an  original  document  us  tliis  code  of  Khammurabi.  The  sands 
of  Egypt  have  recently  given  up  to  us  a  papyrus  roll  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  uunous  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Athens  by  Aristotle ;  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  this  document  lias  been  scanned  by  students  of  (iret  k 
history  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  jiaucity  of  authoritative  documents 
regarding  the  classical  world  during  tliis  relatively  recent  period,  it  is 
peculiarly  gratifying  then  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  so  mneh  more  remote  a 
period  and  learn  as  it  were  at  first  hand  such  interesting  details  of  the  laws 
that  governed  the  social  intercourse  of  these  forerunners  of  the  Greeks. 
The  fact  that  the  earliest  European  civilisation  undoubtedly  deferred  in 
many  ways  to  this  remoter  oivilisation  of  the  Orient  lends  additional  im^ 
porfeMiQe  to  thase  wonderfnl  doonmente  from  old  Bab7lonia.« 
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It  is  always  extremely  dtflBcult  for  a  writer  of  any  nationality  to  appre- 
ciate the  peculiar  genius  of  another  nation,  even  as  regards  its  political  and 
social  history.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  question  of  religion,  the  difficulty 
becomes  well  nigh  uu  impassable  barrier.  Obviously  the  e£[ort  must  be 
made,  bnt  we  can  never  feel  too  secure  in  the  results ;  certainly  not  unless  we 
know  the  particular  bias  of  the  indiTidual  interpreter.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  dinioultios  in  question  than  by  making  two  short  quota- 
tions, each  of  which  includes  an  estimate  of  Babylonian  inHuence  in  geueral,i 
and  of  its  religious  influence  in  particulAr. 

One  of  these  estimates  runs  thus : 

"In  spite  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians,  and  their 
wonderful  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  they  had  a  religion  of  the  lowest 
and  most  degrading  kind.  True  insight  into  natural  phenomena  was  pre- 
vented, and  progress  beyond  the  snnace  of  things  stopped  by  a  religion 
which  had  a  multitude  of  gods,  which  were  supposed  to  bring  about  in  an 
irregular  and  capricious  manner  all  the  changes  in  nature  and  all  the  mis- 
fortunes which  happened  to  the  people ;  thus  foresight  and  medicine  were 
negleeted,  and  unavailing  prayers  and  useless  saorifiMS  offered  to  propitiate 
the  deities,  who  were  imagined  to  hold  the  destiny  of  the  human  laoe  in 
their  hands." 

The  other  estimate  is  quite  different : 

M  The  history  of  Babylonia  has  an  interest  of  a  wider  kind  than  that  of 
Egypt;  from  its  more  intimate  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  from  the  remarkable  influence  which  its  religion,  its 
science,  and  its  civilisation  liave  had  on  all  subsequent  human  progress. 
Its  religious  traditions,  carried  away  by  the  Israelites  who  came  out  from 
Ur  of  uie  Ghaldees  (Genesis  xi.  81),  liave  through  this  wonderful  people 
become  the  heritage  of  all  mankind,  while  its  science  and  civilisation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Greeks  and  BomanSi  have  become  the  basis  of 
modern  research  and  advancement/' 

Now  tiie  eurfous  thing  is  that  these  contradictory  estimates  occur  in  the 
same  book,  and  only  separated  from  one  another  by  a  few  pages.  They  were 
probably  not  written  by  tlie  same  man,  for  the  edition  we  are  quoting  is  one 
published  after  the  author's  death,  and  "edited  and  brought  up  to  date"  by 
another  writer.  George  ISmith  was  the  author,  A.  H.  Sayce  the  editor,  and 
both  alike  have  tibe  highest  rank  as  Asmiologists,  and  any  quotation  from 
either  mnsf  be  considered  as  having  a  high  degree  of  authority.  Which, 
then,  is  right?  Had  the  Babylonians  a    religion  of  the  lowest  and  most 
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deCTading  kind,"  or  was  it  a  religiou  which  has  had  a  "  remarkable 
influence  upon  all  subsequent  human  progress**  through  having  been 
adopted  by  the  HebrowBi  and  through  them  becoming  **the  heritage  of 

all  mankind  "? 

Or,  again,  are  the  two  cuaLiona  less  contradictory  than  ihoy  seem,  each 
being  a  correct  statement  of  a  particular  point  of  view?  Did  tbe  Babj^ 

Ionian  religion,  which  the  Hebrews  are  eaia  to  liaYe  borrowed,  realiy  have 

elements  both  of  greatness  and  of  degradation,  and  was  it,  therefore,  capable 
of  being  interpreted  iu  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  particular 
element  for  llie  moment  considered?  Perhaps  this  is  the  Uarex  view. 
Possibly  these  two  phases  might  be  found  to  pertain  to  every  religion 

whatsoever.  In  any  event,  we  shall  have  occasion  often  to  quote  contra- 
dictory views  iu  attempting  to  get  at  the  truth  about  the  religions  of  the 
various  peoples  who  come  oefore  ns.  And  of  a  certainty  we  shall  some- 
times be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  religion  in  question. 

So  long  as  the  sects  of  Christondnm  cannot  agree  amoncf  tliemselves  as 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  particular  records  which  form  their 
common  basis,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  interpret  with  full  justice  the  religious 
oontemphiticuis  of  people  of  another  genius. 

The  foHowing  account  of  Assyrian  rcli^jion  by  Joachim  IMenant  is  based 
U2)on  a  study  of  doeuraenta  from  the  lihrarv  of  Asshurbanapal,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  an  exposition  of  certain  details  of  the  subject,  rather  than  an 
attempt  at  a  comprehensive  analysis.  Nevertheless,  its  explicit  depiction  of 
these  details  will  perhaps  Lfive  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Assyrian 
religion  than  could  be  gaimd  from  a  more  pcneral  treatment.  As  already 
pointed  out,  any  iuterpretatiou  of  the  mysteries  of  an  oriental  rehgion 
must  necessarily,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  leave  much  to 
be  (lesired.o 

It  is  rather  difficult  nowadays  to  distingui-sh  the  link  which  united  science 
to  astrology  and  astrology  to  religiou.  Ine  Assyrio-Chaldean  dogma  is  not 
formulated  in  a  text  by  which  we  may  grasp  the  whole,  and  thus  we  are 
obl^ed  t<i  seek  traces  of  it  in  fragments  of  different  souroes  and  of  different 

times,  without  beiui^  ul)lc  to  q-ive  them  the  unity  thevmnst  have  had  in  tlu'ir 
complete  form ;  in  other  words,  we  cannot  reconstruct  the  Assyrian  pantheon 
as  a  whole. 

The  most  superficial  examination  sufhccs  to  show  that  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  complicated  polytheism,  hut  there  is  no  text  to  explain  tbe 
hierarchy  which  must  have  reigned  in  the  celestial  world.  At  the  suiumit 
of  tliis  luerarchy  one  can  perceive  a  divinity,  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
divisible.  Dogma  proclaims  this  divinity  in  certain  passages,  but  when  we 
^nsh  to  h  aru  its  exact  individuality,  it  eludes  us,  so  that  wc  may  only  seize 
the  al)stiai  t  inn.  We  are  led  to  believe  in  a  celestiiU  hierarchy  of  beings 
iuliabitiiig  a  superior  world  and  subordinated  to  an  all-powerful  God,  who 
governs  gods,  world,  and  men.  He  is  enthroned  in  spaces  inaccessible  to 
us  in  our  condition,  and  appears  only  iu  IcL^emls  ;  his  ])ower  intervenes  only 
whcn  the  order  of  the  universe  is  threatened,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  legend 
of  Ishtar,  wlien  the  goddess  of  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  wisiies  to  keep  the 
daughter  of  Sin  in  the  dark  dwelling,  where  she  is  so  boldly  detained. 

This  all-powerful  God  does  not  seem  to  be  accessible  to  human  being«  ; 
secondary  divinities  revolve  about  him  and  seem,  like  him,  to  be  p\ire  spirits. 
Iu  the  practice  of  the  religion  one  has  a  glimpse  of  an  assembly  of  divinities, 
whose  relations  with  humanity  are  more  tangible.  These  ^ods  assume  more 
definite  form,  as  a  gMieral  thing  the  homan  one  often  jomed  with  that  of 
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TBrioiis  animals,  fisli,  oxon,  or  birds.  The  wings  seem  to  have  but  a  single 
gymbolical  siyni  Heat  ion,  to  denote  Ix'ini^s  of  a  superior  order. 

TliCiie  gods  liave  a  rather  definite  iuurarchy,  twelve  of  tliem  being  known 
as  **  great  gods."  The  one  who  appears  1  ^  be  the  chief  varies  according  to 
locality  and  time.  The  chances  of  political  conquest  seem  to  influence  lilm, 
and  he  is  chancfed  aecordincf  to  tlie  fortunes  of  war  that  give  the  upper  hand 
to  such  and  sucli  locality  where  his  cult  is  followed. 

At  Nineveh,  the  god  which  seems  to  have  been  the  hufhest  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  is  llu;  his  character  is  no  fm  tlii  r  defined  ana  his  symbol  isolton 
only  the  abstract  representation  of  the  divinity. 


WaOMD  BCLL  DiacovsBBD  AT  AMMMM 


In  the  historical  texts  of  the  Assyrian  king^s  we  find  an  enumeration  of 
the  great  gods  who  were  invoked  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth ;  their  num- 
ber and  order  is  not  alwajrs  constant,  but  such  as  they  are  wo  can  mention : 
llu  (Ana),  who  is  often  confounded  at  Nineveh  with  Assliur;  then  Bel 
(Baal);  and  lastly  Anu.  These  three  divinities  appear  a.s  the  reflection  of 
the  gods  of  the  superior  world,  wliich  wo  have  already  mentioned,  but  to  - 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  ascribe  names.  Then  follow  the  gods  more 
particularly  associated  with  the  visible  world :  Sin,  the  god  of  the  moon  ; 
Sliama^sh,  god  of  the  sun;  Bin  (Ramman  or  A(hid),  god  of  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atuiosphere,  arbitrator  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  the  god 
who  presides  over  tempests. 

A  series  of  divinities  seems  especially  given  over  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  planets:  Adar  over  Saturn,  Marduk  over  Jupiter,  Nergal  over  Mars» 
Ifihtar  over  Venus,  Nubu  over  Mercury. 
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Ishtar  seems  always  to  liavt'  a  peculiar  and  special  individualitv,  notwith- 
standing that  each  ot"  the  great  gods  has  a  spouse  who  is  often  invoked  with 
him,  and  who  seems  to  complete  him.  The  roio  of  the  great  spouses  of  the 
great  gods  is  not  well  understood ;  with  Ishtar  we  can  see  Beltis  figure,  whose 
name  is  transformed  and  often  becomes  like  tlnit  of  L^htar,  a  collective  appcl- 
lation  of  all  feiiialo  <li\  inities ;  tlmse  whoso  iiaincH  seem  to  have  a  more 
peimauent  character  are  Zarpauii,  Lhe  goddess  who  particularly  represents 
the  fertile  prindple  of  the  universe,  and  Tasmit,  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  All 
female  divinities  seem  to  have  direct  relations  with  humiinity,  but  they  often 
disappear  in  the  higher  and  inaccessible  world,  and  then  only  reveal  them- 
selves through  secondary  influences.  Secondary  gods,  whose  number  is 
infinite,  are  born  of  these  divine  couples ;  a  tablet  from  the  Nineveh  library 
gives  us  the  list  of  twdve  sons  of  Ann  with  their  attributes;  of  these  sons 
other  divinities  are  bom,  but  their  descent  we  cannot  follow.  It  is  so  with 
other  great  gods. 

At  Babylon  the  divinities  are  the  same,  bnt  the  Uersrchy  is  different; 
Bd  seems  to  have  replaced  Ilu  (Ana),  and  Alarduk  takes  the  place  of  Asshur. 
It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  these  theogonies  come  from  a  common  source,  which 
is  every  day  becoming  more  accessible  to  us,  but  wliich  we  have  not  yet 
sufliciently  explored  to  know  its  exact  nature. 

The  artistic  development  at  which  Uie  Chaldeans  had  arrived  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  allows  ns  easily  to  suppose  that  we  ought  to  discover  in 
the  pictured  monuments  that  which  the  texts  have  not  yet  revealed  to  us. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  fix  upon  the  meaning  of  the  figures  on  the  engraved 
stones  until  we  shall  have  complete  enlightenment  from  the  texts.  The 
significance  of  a  symbol  cannot  be  guessed  at ;  also  it  is  the  most  we  can  do 
if  from  all  these  representations  we  iire  able  to  reco^niise  the  tii^nires  of  four 
or  live  divinities  —  Ilu,  Nubu,  Marduk,  Ishlar,  and  Zarpami.  1  here  ui,  more- 
over, a  special  reason  why  we  should  be  most  cautious  in  our  comparisons; 
we  know  that  when  the  Assyrians  took  possession  of  a  hostile  town,  they 
carried  away  the  images  of  strange  divinities,  and  restored  them  to  tlieir 
possessorii,  after  inscribing  on  these  images  the  names  of  Assyrian  gods. 
Therefore  we  should  not  trust  too  much  to  an  Assyrian  inscription  to  fix 
on  the  identification  of  the  image  of  a  divinity,  as  deeds  of  this  nature  might 
have  been  re|)eatcd  in  every  i'anij)ai<;ii.  It  is  thus,  doubtless,  that  we  may 
explain  the  fact  tliat,  wniiu  m  ttie  whole  of  iMcsopotamia  the  abstract  idea 
of  the  divinity  was  mentioned  by  the  name  Ilu,  it  appears  on  the  monuments 
of  the  AchcemenidjB  as  Omiuzd. 

The  Assyrio-Chaldean  cult  had  a  very  solemn  ritual ;  we  already  have  a 
great  number  of  hymns  addressed  to  the  principal  divinities;  and  as  every 
month  and  every  day  of  the  month  was  under  the  protection  of  a  particular 
divinity,  cme  may  understand  that  the  Asffjrrio-Chaldean  ritual  must  have 
had  a  considerable  development.  There  were  hymns  dedicat«d  to  Nabu, 
Sin,  Shamasb,  Anuit,  to  Fire,  and  to  the  Elements.  Here  is  a  hymn  which 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  lyrio  poetry  of  whidi  the  library  of  Nineveh  Induded 
numerous  fragments  : 

"  Lord  Illuminator  of  darkness  who  penetrates  obscurity.  The  Good 
God,  wlio  uplifts  those  who  are  in  abjection,  who  sustains  the  feeble.  The 
great  gods  turn  their  eyes  towards  thy  light.  The  spirits  of  the  abjrss 
elderly  contemplate  thy  face.  The  language  of  praise  is  address*  1  to  thee 
as  a  single  word.  The  ...  of  their  heads  seeks  tf  e  lirrht  of  the  Southern 
sun.  Like  a  betrothed  thou  restest  full  of  joy  and  graciousness.  Tn  tbv 
Splendour  thou  attainest  the  limits  of  Heaven.    Thou  art  the  Standard  oi 
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this  wide  World.   O  God,  the  men  who  live  a&r  off  oontemplate  thee  and 

lejoice." 

Religious  ceremonies  bore  a  relation  to  external  worship;  they  all 
ended  in  invocation  or  sacritice.  The  cylinder-engraved  scenes  give  us  an 
idea  of  these  cemnoniee;  we  usnally  see  the  priest  in  an  attitude  of  adora- 
tion or  prayer,  sometimes  alone,  bu*^  often  before  an  altar,  on  which  reposes 
the  object  of  adoration,  or  that  which  is  going  to  be  siicriticed.  The  most 
usual  victim  is  a  ram  or  a  kid.  Tlie  Assyrian  kings  never  began  an  im- 
iwrtant  expedition  without  haTinsr  invoked  the  goVls  and  held  religioiui 
ceremoniw;  after  a  victory  they  offered  a  norifice  on  the  borders  of  their 
newly  conquered  states.  These  sacrifices  generally  took  place  in  the  open 
air;  nevertheless)  temples  were  numerous  in  Assyria  and  Chaldea;  their 
traditional  t<ma  is  that  of  a  step-pyramid  (ziggurat) ;  every  town  had  one 
or  two  temples  of  this  kind  under  the  patronage  of  <me  of  uie  divinities  of 
the  Assyrian  pantheon. 

A  tablet  from  the  library  gives  us  a  list  of  those  different  sanctuaries, 
where  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  multiplied  and  accumulated  until  the  time 
when  war  came  to  disperse  them. 

Cosmogony  occupies  a  large  place  on  the  tablets  of  Asshurbanapal's 
library.  Amongst  all  thi-se  tablets,  tliosc  which  relate  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  flood,  have  acquired  notoriety. 
These  uicient  traditions  form  a  whole  which  claims  the  closest  attention. 
Whatever  the  j  ljilnlogical  explanations  one  may  accoj)t,  there  is  one  domi- 
nating muttpt  \',  liM  li  gives  an  incontestable  importance  to  these  remaina, 
and  this  in  lixcir  relation  to  the  Mosaic  statements.  It  is  certain  tliai  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  antedated  the  Babvlonian  captivity,  and  that  the  Bible  in  its 
present  form  postdates  the  return  from  captivity.  It  is  not  without  interest, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  biblical  accounts  with  a  text,  which  could  not  have 
been  altered  from  the  day  it  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  an  Assyrian 
palace.  This  is  not  all;  these  ancient  Assyrian  legends  are  really  the  trans- 
ition of  a  Sumerian  text,  which  Asi^urbanapsI  had  copied  and  translated 
from  the  libraries  of  lower  (Chaldea,  and  we  know  positively  that  these  texts 
antedate  the  reign  of  the  ancient  Sargon,  and  are  therefore  earlier  by  several 
centuries  than  the  time  when  Abraham  murt  have  left  Chaldea. 

It  la  doubtless  not  the  placo  here  to  give  way  to  ft  discussion  on  pure 
philology;  we  will  simply  say  this:  when  we  make  a  mistake  in  translating 
a  hymn  addressed  to  the  god  Sin,  and  apply  it  to  quite  another  (livinity  of 
the  Assyrian  pantheon,  it  is  a  deplorable  mistake ;  but  such  an  error,  were  it 
the  most  gross,  would  have  no  influence  on  oar  present  prejudices.  It  is 
otherwise  if  we  refer  to  a  t€xt  which  can  influence  our  intimate  beliefs.  Ije  it 
to  fortify  them,  combat  them,  or  explain  their  origin.  In  England  and 
other  protestant  countries  the  discoveries  of  George  Smith  acquired  a  tre- 
mendous notoriety,  and  his  translations  are  accepted  with  an  eagerness  and 
confidence  which  a  severe  criti  ism  b;ts  not  justified.  In  France  these  dis- 
coveries aronsed  less  curiosity  fnuii  ilie  iirst,  and  Assyriologists  who  study 
legendary  texts  have  done  iio  wiiii  a  dispassionateness  which  is  all  the  more 
eiKMiudve  to  scientific  and  correct  historic  results. 

Nevertheless,  from  these  sources  and  authorities,  translations  have  passed 
into  elementary  books,  where  it  has  been  sought  to  use  them  in  the  support  of 
preconceived  ideas,  often  by  altering  their  true  meaning.  We  cannot  set  our- 
selves too  strongly  against  such  proceedings.  It  is  surely  not  a  new  prin* 
ciple,  that  disinterested  science  must  with  perfect  impartiality  scrutinise  all 
books,  legends,  and  documents  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  human  mind* 
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The  history  of  the  creation  comprises  a  collection  of  several  tnhlets,  of 
which  the  text  wus  published  in  1875,  in  the  Tramactions  of  the  Society  of 
Miblical  Archaeology.    This  text  includes  six  fragments  forming  part  of  % 
Beri«B  of  tablets  designated  in  Assyria  under  the  title  of  *«£nuv»" 
Foniierly}> 

THE  A88YBIAN  BTOBT  OT  THE  OBBATXOIT 

Since  George  Smith  first  published  the  tablets  various  other  fragments 

have  been  discovered,  the  most  important  new  discovery,  perhaps,  being 
made  by  Mr.  L.  W.  King;  of  a  tabk'L  containing  a  reference  to  the  creatioa 
of  man.  He  found  that  the  tablets  belonging  to  the  series  are  seven  in 
number,  and  has  published  all  the  hitherto  Known  material  in  his  Sevm 
TdbiaM  qf  Ortat/ton*   The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  traudatiflii : 

When  in  the  height  heaven  was  not  namod^ 

And  the  earth  beneath  did  not  yet  bear  aUMttSi 

And  the  primeval  ApbU  wlio  begat  thera. 

And  chaos,  Tiamat,  the  mother  of  them  both, — 

Their  watera  were  minted  together, 

And  no  field  was  found,  no  manh  waa  to  be  seen ; 

When  of  the  gods  none  Iind  been  called  into  being, 

And  none  bore  a  name,  and  no  destinies  [were  ordained] 

Tht'ii  WLTc  cft'att'il  tliL'  gixis  iti  tlu-  midst  <if  [heaven] 

Lakiiniu  and  Lakliamu  wei-e  called  into  being  [  .} 

Ages  increased  [  ] 

Then  Anahar  and  Kiahar  were  created,  and  over  Uiem  [  .] 

Long  were  the  days,  then  there  came  forth  [  .] 

Anu,  their  Ron. 

Anahar  and  Anu  [.  1 

Aadtheggd  Ann  [.  .] 

Here  follow  three  tablets  telling  of  the  revolt  of  Tiamat  and  her  defeat) 
which  will  be  spoken  of  later  on. 
The  fifth  tablet  begins : 

He  (Jfanluk)  iiiatle  the  stations  for  the  preat  crcwls  ; 
The  ^tar.s,  tlu  ir  iwagL->t,  as  the  stars  of  the  zodiac  be  fixed. 
He  onlainnl  the  year  and  into  sections  he  divided,  it ; 
ITor  the  twelve  months  he  fixed  three  atami 


The  Moon-;;oil  he  caused  to  shine  forth,  the  nipht  he  introstedtohim* 
He  appomted  him,  a  being  of  the  night,  to  determine  the  da^i. 

The  rest  of  the  tablet  is  rather  badly  mutQated.   The  sixth  begins : 

Wli'  :i  M  irfiuk  heard  the  words  of  tlie  cofls, 

His  heart  prompted  him  and  he  devised  [a  cunning  plan]. 

Heopeneci  his  mouth  and  unto  £a  [he  spalcel, 

That  wliioh  he  had  conceived  in  his  heart  he  imparted  [unto  him  J, 

**M7  blood  wfll  I  take  and  bone  will  I  [fashion], 

T  will  make  tiian,  that  man  may  [  J 

I  will  rreatc  man  wlio  aliall  iiitiabit  [the  earth] 

That  thi^  service  of  the  gods  may  be  established  and  that  [their]  shrines  ^my  1w  taiU]. 
But  i  will  ^ter  the  ways  of  the  gods,  and  I  will  change  [their  paths]  ; 

Together  ahaU  they  be  oppreeeed,  and  unto  evil  diall  [they  ]'* 

And  £a  anawered  him  and  q»ke  the  word : 

The  rest  of  the  tablet  is  too  fragmentary  for  translation.  The  seventh 
contains  the  fifty  titles  of  Marduk. 

Besides  tliesn  seven  tablets  there  are  some  wluoli  contain  other  nrrN^uiits 
of  the  creation.  One  of  these  refers  to  the  creation  of  cattle  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.a 
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Wben  tha  fod*  in  tlwir  MsunUy  b«d  made  [the  woikl  l 
And  bad  eRsted  the  hemvens  and  bad  fonued  [the  earth] 

And  hiJ  brou::lil  livini:  creatures  into  being  [  ] 

And  [had  fasUiouedJ  the  cattle  of  the  field,  and  the  beoBts  of  the  field,  and  the  creatozes  [of 

thr  <'ity],  — 

After  [they  had  * .]  onto  the  living  oreatores  [  

The  rest  is  too  mutilated  for  comprelieiuion  of  anything  bemdes  single 
words. 

THE  BABTLONIAK  SEUOIOH 

The  fact  that  these  tablets  at)  vneii  as  no  iiiuny  others  of  Babylonian 
origin  were  found  in  an  Assyrian  library,  shows  that  tlie  Assyrians  took 
their  religion  like  the  rest  of  their  culture  from  the  Babylonians.  Indeed 
the  Assyrian  niytlis,  religions  doctrines,  and  ol)servances  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  mother-country  that  in  speaking  of  Babylonian  religion  the 
Amyrisn  is  usually  to  be  understood  as  well.  The  Babylonisn  rcdigion  in 
turn  wss  largely  influenced  b^'  the  Sumraerian  which  was  an  astral  religion. 
The  names  of  the  gods  are  found  written  with  the  same  ideograms  although 
they  were  doubtless  pronounced  difterently.  Many  of  the  texts  are  found 
written  in  Summerian  with  interlinear  Assyrian  translations. 

Babylonian  religion  as  we  lirst  see  it  is  in  the  form  of  local  cults.  Each 
city  with  its  surrotmdinfT  district  had  its  own  god,  wliose  authority  waa 
supreme.  Thus  Ann  was  worsiiipi^d  in  Erech,  Bel  in  Tv'ippur,  Ea  in  Eridu, 
Sin  in  Urn,  Shamash  in  Larsa  and  Sii)par.  When  these  cities  began  to  be 
welded  together  into  political  systems,  the  gods  also  were  put  together  into 
an  organi.stMl  puntht'on  in  wLii  li  ]><»litical  situations  influenced  tlie  relations 
the  gods  were  made  to  bear  to  each  other.  Thus  when  Habylon  became  the 
capital  of  the  empire  its  special  god,  Marduk,  becante  leader  among  the  gods. 

A  second  characteristic  feature  of  the  Babylonian  religion  is  that  it  is 
based  on  natural  phenomena.  The  mytlis  are  nature  rayths.  Tlie  story  of 
the  original  creation  was  in  a  way  the  ])rototype  of  what  happened  every 
year.  The  earth  is  covered  with  water  from  the  winter  rains  (state  of  chaos). 
The  spring  sun  (Marduk)  fights  with  and  OTsrcomes  the  water  (Tiamat) ;  the 
earth  appears,  green  things  of  all  kinds  and  life  are  produced.  The  story  of 
the  flood  may  have  referred  to  the  annual  inundation,  with  perhaps  the  added 
element  of  severe  winds  and  a  tidal  wave  from  the  south.  Such  inundations 
have  occnrred  in  historic  times.  Ishtar^s  descent  into  the  lower  world  marks 
the  autamn  when  everything  is  dry  and  has  1)een  burned  u|)  by  the  fierce 
summer  sun.  Ishtar  goes  to  seek  the  water  f)f  life,  which  in  the  Babylonian 
world  was  a  most  appropriate  metaphor,  because  water  actually  was  tlie  life 
of  the  country.  Without  it  the  land  was  arid  and  desolate  as  to-day  ;  with 
it,  its  luxuriant  vegetation  caused  the  region  about  Babylon  to  be  called  the 
garden  of  tlie  gods  (Karadnniash). 

The  creation  legend  as  we  have  it  must  have  been  written  after  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire  with  Babylon  as  its  capital,  because  in  the  atc»y 
Marduk,  although  one  of  the  younger  gods,  is  made  the  champion  and  leader 
of  the  others.  The  tablets  nn  whieli  the  legend  is  contained  now  usually 
go  by  the  name  of  enuma  elish,  "when  above,"  from  the  opening  words. 
The  opening  lines  of  the  story  relating  the  creation  of  the  gods,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  telBng  of  the  creation  of  animals  and  man,  we  have  already  seen. 
The  version  of  creation  j^iven  here  is  practically  tlie  one  Berosus  gives 
of  the  Bahylonians,  ^\  l,i  is  found  in  Eusebius  and  which  he  quotes  from 
Polyhistor  (see  Appeuduc  A^. 
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In  the  bepiniiing  Wius  chaos,  consist int^  of  a  watery  ma&a.  Only  two 
beings  existed  —  Apsu,  the  Deep,  and  Tiaiuat,  the  universal  mother.  The^se 
two  represent  the  two  formative  elements  from  whose  union  the  gods  weie 
created.  First  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  were  born,  then  Anshar  and  Kishar, 
and  after  a  long  interval  the  other  great  gods.  Tiuniat,  after  liaviriij 
brought  forth  the  gods,  conceived  a  hatred  for  them  and  created  a  lame 
numEw  of  monsters  to  aid  her  in  a  battle  a^nst  them  and  gave  the 
command  to  her  son  Kingu.  She  bore  :  giant  snakes,  sharp  as  to  teeth, 
and  merciless  — -  with  poison  she  filled  their  bodies  as  with  blood."  Anshar 
sends  his  son  Anu  against  Tiamat,  but  he  is  afraid  to  face  her.  After  £a 
also  has  been  sent  in  vain«  Marduk  offers  to  take  up  the  fights  but  first 
demands  to  be  recognist  d  by  the  other  gods  as  their  champion.  Anshar 
snnitiions  the  p^reat  gods  to  a  feast,  inf^nns  tlieni  of  all  that  has  taken  place, 
and  calls  on  them  to  appoint  Marduk  as  their  defender.  The  gods  do  so 
and  hail  him  with  the  following  words  (the  translation  of  the  Assyrian 
texts  10  based  upon  that  of  Jensen  A  in  his  OmMioffu  der  Baijflomery  : 

Thuu  art  the  moHt  honoured  among  the  grt>at  ^'ihLi 

Thy  fate  hajs  no  equal,  thy  decree  Is  Anu. 

Matduk,  thou  art  in<i8t  hoaouvBd  among  tbe  great  gods 

Thy  bto  hw  no  equal,  thy  decree  Ib  Ann. 

From  now  on  tliv  word  shall  not  he  :\]t<^r>M\. 
To  put  up  aiul  lo  lower,  shall  be  iu  Uiy  hand  ; 

What  goes  out  <>f  tii\  mnutii  shall  Iw  eetaUithed 

Thy  decree  shall  not  be  resisted. 

No  mw  amoiig  the  gnat  gods  shall  ov«tstiq»  thy  boondaiy 


Marduk,  thou  our  avenger, 

We  gifo  thoe  domlaloii  over  the  whole  wotld. 

To  test  his  powers  the  gods  place  a  garment  before  Marduk  and  tell  him 
to  bid  it  disappear  and  come  Imck  again  at  his  word.    When  he  has  accom> 

?lished  this  prodigy  the  gods  are  pleased  and  exdaim  **  Marduk  is  king.*" 
'he  avenger  after  equipping  himself  for  the  fray  fjoes  out  to  meet  Tiamat 
and  her  host,  taking  with  him  his  tliunderlwlt,  spear,  and  net  ;  he  is  followed 
by  seven  winds,  wmch  he  has  created.  Wo  take  up  the  story  again  at  the 
point  where  Marduk  challenges  Tiamat  to  battle : 

"  Stand  !  I  and  thou  let  us  fight  u^gt  ther — ♦» 
When  Tiamat  heard  these  words 
8be  became  like  one  demented,  and  lost  hsraansea 
Then  cried  out  Ttainat  wild  and  loud 
IltT  limbs  trt'iuMfd  (o  their  vcrv  foundations, 
Sb<;  s<iid  an  incantatinn.  ami  6iM>kti  a  lormula. 
And  of  the  ;;i><i.H  of  battle,  she  a»ked  their  weapons. 
They  drew  near,  I'iauiat  and  Marduk,  wise  among  the  godSy 
They  advanced  to  battle,  came  near  to  flght — 
Then  the  lord  spread  out  his  net  and  surrounded  her. 
He  let  loose  the  evil  wind  that  was  behind  him. 
Whfn  Tiamat  opened  her  mnvith  to  its  full  extent, 
He  sent  the  evil  wind  into  it,  so  that  she  could  not  cloee  her  l^MU 
Filled  her  belly  with  terrible  winds 
Her  heart  was  .  .  .  and  ahe  opened  wide  her  mouth. 
He  sdaed  the  spesr  and  pierced  throo^i  ber  helly 
Cot  through  her  inward  parts,  and  pierced  her  hssit 
He  OTercame  her  and  destroyed  her  life. 
Threw  down  her  body  and  .stood  upon  it, 
When  he  had  killed  riamat,  the  leader. 
Her  might  was  broken  and  her  hf»t  scattered 
And  the  nids,  her  helpers,  who  went  at  her  ilie 
TkemUsd,  were  afraid,  and  turned  back. 
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After  Mardok  had  dealt  with  the  minor  rebeb 

He  returned  to  Tiatnat,  whom  he  had  oonqnemd 

He  cut  her  in  two  pait-s  like  .1  fish 
He  put  up  one  half  of  iier  as  a  cover  for  the  heavens. 
Placed  before  it  a  bolt  and  established  a  wnr  !  i;.au  — 
And  commanded  him  not  to  let  her  waters  come  forth. 

The  rest  of  the  legend  deals  with  the  creation  and  h;is  been  mentioned  else- 
where. Professor  GunkeH  (in  his  SchSpfung  und  CIulos)  in  speaking  of  this 
myth  says  that  Tiamat's  offspring,  the  monsters  of  the  sea,  are  the  stars  in  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac.  The  stars  are  the  children  of  the  night.  Mar- 
dnk  is  tho  spring  sun,  who  fiL^lits  with  the  waters,  finally  i^nlKlues  them,  and 
brings  forth  vegetation.  This  story  of  "Marduk  und  his  iiglit  with  the  dragon 
is  sometimes  identified  with  the  Christ  story.  The  Babylonians  also  appear 
to  hftTO  celebrated  a  feetiyal  at  the  new  year,  when  the  sun  turned  bade  from 
tiie  equator  and  left  the  constellation  of  tho  ^\  ater-man.  Thia  may  he  mid 
to  mark  the  birth  of  spring.  Three  months  later  when  the  god  has  grown 
sofficieatiy  strong  he  tights  with  the  waters  (Tiamat  bin)  and  conquers. 

The  Babyloniana  pictured  the  earth  as  a  oone-shaped  mountain  fforronnded 
by  water.  Oyer  this  whb  stretched  the  dome  of  hea^^en  behind  which  was 
the  heavenly  ocean  and  the  home  of  the  gods.  In  tli-'  flnnic  v-rre  two  gates 
through  which  Shamash  tho  sun-god  passed  out  in  the  morning  and  entered 
at  night.  The  moon  and  stars  were  within  the  dome,  and  did  not  pass 
through  it  as  did  the  sun.  Underneath  the  thick  crust  of  the  earth's  surface 
the  space  was  all  filled  with  water,  and  within  the  crust  was  Arallu,  the 
home  of  the  dead  and  land  of  "no  return."  This  was  supposed  to  he  sur- 
rounded by  seven  walls.  Although  tho  real  home  of  the  gods  was  beyond 
tho  dome  of  heaven,  they  usually  lived  on  the  earth  and  had  their  council- 
chamber  on  the  mountain  of  sunrise,  near  the  gate  through  which  Shamash 
came  out  in  the  morning. 

The  Babylonian  gods  are  very  human.  They  are  born,  live,  love,  fight, 
and  even  die,  like  the  people  on  the  earth.  The  conception  is  wholly  mate- 
rtalistio.  Alfred  Jeremias*  says  of  this  religion  :  "A  practical  streak  runs 
througli  tlio  religion  of  the  iuliabitauts  of  the  Euj)hrates  valley.  Their  gods 
are  gods  of  the  living  ;  they  are  in  active  intercourse  with  tliem  as  heljiers 
in  every  action,  as  rescuers  from  all  evil.  Tho  u  hole  religious  interest  cen- 
tres on  the  necessities  of  this  world.  There  is  no  room  for  the  anxious  reflec- 
tion and  philosophising  as  to  the  whence,  and  whither  of  the  soul,  which  is 
90  characteristic  of  the  Egyptians.  Witli  death  comes  an  end  of  strength 
and  life,  of  hope  and  comfort.  Hence  their  religion  as  such  has  little  to  do 
with  conceptions  of  another  world.** 

The  names  of  the  chief  gods  have  been  already  mentioned.  Besides  the 
Hani  rabutiy  the  great  gods,  there  were  a  liosts  of  snialler  ones,  and  a  large 
number  of  good  and  evil  spirits.  Sickness  and  disease  were  supposed  to  bo 
brought  by  demons,  tho  children  of  the  under-world  who  performed  the  bid- 
ding of  AUatu  and  NergaL,  the  rulers  over  hades.  Allatu's  chief  messenger 
was  Namtar,  the  demon  of  pestilence.  The  Annunaki  likewise  did  her 
errands  of  destruction.  Tho  Babylonians  lived  in  constant  terror  of  offend- 
ing some  of  these  divinities,  and  a  large  part  of  their  literature  was  devoted 
to  magical  formulas  and  prayers  for  aid  and  protection.  Before  imdertaking 
any  deed  it  w^as  customary  to  find  out  whether  or  not  tlie  omens  were  favour- 
able. Certain  days  were  parti (  ul  irh-  niilucky  and  on  them  notiiint;  could  be 
done.  The  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  2Hth  days  of  every  month  were  among  the 
unlucky  oucb.    The  later  Jewish  sabbath  is  thus  seen  to  liave  been  origin:dly 
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an  unlucky  day  rather  than  a  holy  day.  Hiig-o  Winckler  has  suggested  an 
ingenious  theory  for  the  fact  that  thirteen  has  always  been  considered  an 
unlucky  number.  In  order  to  make  the  Babylonian  calendrical  system  of 
lunar  months  agree  with  the  solar  year,  it  was  necessary  to  insert  an  extra 
month.  This  tliirteenth  montli  was  regarded  as  being  in  the  way  and  dis- 
turbing calculations.  So  tliirtccn  came  to  he  regarded  as  a  superfluous, 
unlucky  number.  Another  si^u  of  the  zodiac  was  appointed  for  thib  ex- 
tra month,  and  this  was  the  sign  of  the  raven. 

A  great  many  of  the  tablets  which  have  been  excavated  contain  omens. 
Omens  were  drawn  from  dreams,  from  the  conjunction  of  stars  and  planets, 
from  earthquakes,  eclipses,  and  in  short  from  ail  natural  phenomena.  Con- 
nected with  this  was  the  magical  literature,  the  hymns,  and  penitrafial 
psalms.  If  all  a  man*8  precautions  had  been  in  vain  and  disease  had  come 
upon  him,  there  were  magical  formulas  whicli  might  rescue  him  from  his 
misery,  certain  ])ra\  ers  or  hymns  he  miglit  recite.  Every  Babylonian  had 
his  own  protecting  god  and  goddess,  to  whose  care  he  was  perhaps  commit- 
ted at  birth,  but  the  intervention  of  a  priest  was  necessary  to  appease  the 
god.  The  following  prayer,  from  a  tablet  used  as  prayer-book  for  the  use  of 
priest  and  penitent,  is  taken  from  King's<:  Babylonian  Religion  and  Mffthology: 

O  my  God,  who  art  angry,  accept  my  prayc  r,  ( i  my  gtHldeea,  who  art  angry,  receive  my 
supplication.  Receive  my  fiiippUcatioii  and  let  thy  spirit  be  at  rest.  O  my  goddess,  look  with 
pity  nn  me  and  accept  my  nupplication.   Let  my  sins  be  for<Hven,  let  my  tran^rMions  be 

iilottcil  out.  Let  the  ban  be  lum  away,  let  the  1k)ii(1s  ho  Innsf  nt  ri.  \.ox  the  seven  winds  carry 
away  my  sis,'hs.  I  will  wml  away  my  wickcdritss,  let  the  bird  bear  it  to  the  heavens.  Let  tlie 
lish  I'arrv  (.Al  my  misi-ry.  h't  the  river  swci'p  it,  away.  Let  the  beSSt  0<  the  Md  tska  Jt  fnm nw. 
Let  tlie  ^wing  waters  of  the  river  waiiti  me  clean. 

To  ascertain  why  tlie  evil  had  come  upon  the  man,  questions  like  the 
following  were  asked,  some  of  which  show  an  advanced  moral  code: 

Has  be  estnoged  the  father  from  his  son  or  the  son  from  hw  father?  Has  he  estransei!  the 
motherfrom  her  daughter  orthe  daughter  from  her  mother?  Has  he  estranged  the  brotht r  fnim 
his  brother  or  the  friend  from  his  friend?  Has  he  refused  to  set  a  captive  free  ?  Has  he  shut  oat 
a  prisoner  from  the  light?  Has  liu  committed  a  sin  against  a  c,o<X  or  a^iixst  a  godd^ ?  Hai 
he  done  violence  to  one  older  than  himself?  Has  ho  said  yes  for  no  or  no  for  yes?  Has  he  need 
false  scales  ?  Has  he  aooepCed  a  wrong  aoooant  ?  Uaa  he  set  up  a  false  landmark  t  Has  hs 
broken  into  bis  nelghbour^e  boose  ?  Has  be  some  near  hla  neighboai*i  wife  f  Has  ha  ihed  lis 
neighbour's  blood  ? 

On  one  old  tablet  wliidt  has  a  Summerian  interlinear  tnodatioii  tho 
stricken  man  turns  to  Marduk  as  an  intercessor : 

An  eril  cone  like  a  demon  has  come  npnn  the  msa 
Sorrow  and  trouble  have  fallen  upon  him 

Evil  sorrow  has  fallen  upon  him 

An  evil  curiae,  a  sptll,  a  sickness. 

The  evil  curse  has  slain  that  man  like  a  lamb. 

Bis  god  luu  departed  from  his  body. 

His  guardian  goddess  has  left  Ma  side, 

He  is  coven>d  by  sorrow  and  trouble  ss  wHIi  sginnenti  and  be  Is  OfeniiMfaMli 

Then  Marduk  saw  liim 

He  entered  into  tlio  Imuse  of  his  father  Ea  and  said  to  him  : 

O  my  father,  an  evil  curse  like  a  demon  has  beset  the  man." 
Twice  he  spoke  unto  him  and  said 

*'  I  know  not  what  that  man  has  done  nor  wberebj  he  may  be  omed.** 

Ea  made  answer  to  his  son  Marduk  : 

«'0  my  snn.  what  ihuu  dust  ii<<t  know,  what  can  T  tel)  tiice  ? 

O,  Mnniuk,  what  tliou  dost  not  know,  what  can  1  tell  thee  ? 

What  I  know,  thou  knowest, 

Oo  my  son  Marduk, 

Take  bim  to  the  house  of  puriflcathm 

Take  away  the  spell  from  him,  remove  the  apall  from  him.** 
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A  very  pessimistic  view  of  life  is  shown  by  the  follmvinc^  complaint  of  a 
sick  man  quoted  by  Jeremias:  "The  day  is  sighing,  iiie  night  a  flood  of 
tears  ;  weeping  is  the  month  and  misery  the  year." 

We  have  already  seen  specimens  of  Babylonian  hymnology.  The  follow- 
ing hymn  to  Sin,  as  translated  frcni  Shiader's^  work  on  cuneiform  iosorip* 
tions,  shows  real  religious  fervour  :  ■ 

Lord,  ruler  nmr^n'^  the  pods,  who  nlon'^  i'l  pn-nt  on  heaven  aod  6artll, 
i'ather  Nannui,  Lord,  IJod  Amar,  ruler  auioiii;  the  gods 

 •••• 

Ifeniiul,  gracious  father,  ia  whoaa  hand  tlw  life  of  the  whole  land  is  held. 

O  Loxd,  thy  divinity  is  luce  the  distaat  heaven,  like  the  wide  sea,  full  of  majesty. 

He  who  has  created  the  land,  founded  the  temple,  called  It  by  name 

Father,  generator  of  gods  and  men,  who  caused  dwellings  to  be  put  up,  established  saciifloo 
Who  cidls  to  dominions,  gives  the  sceptre,  decides  firte  for  dtatant  daya, 
Mighty  leader,  whose  depihs  no  god  sees  through 

Valiant  one,  whose  ImeeB  nerer  grow  tired,  who  opeu  the  way  for  the  gods,  hi«  bnMh«i% 
Who  passes  glorious  from  the  deptlis  of  Iieaven  1  i  its  lieightB, 

Who  opens  the  gate  of  heaven,  makes  li;ilit  for  ali  men. 

Father,  generaUir  of  all,  who  looks  upon  living  beings  wlio  thinks  upon 

Loid,  who  utters  judgment  for  heaven  and  earth,  whose  decree  no  one  alters 
Who  holda  fire  and  water,  who  dicecto  living  iBcingit  What  god  Is  like  to  thee? 


In  heaven  who  i.s  great  ?  Thou  alone  art  great. 
On  earth,  wlio  is  great  ?   Thou  alone  art  great. 

When  thy  word  resounds  in  heaven,  the  lg%i  throw  themselves  opon  (heir  faces ; 
When  thy  word  resoands  on  earth  Om  Annnnaki  kiss  the  ground. 

When  thy  ivoni  spcofls  above  like  the  storm  wlnrl,  it  causes  food  and  drink  to  flooiilhf 

When  thy  word  settles  upon  the  east,  tlie  green  arises, 

Thy  word  makes  stall  and  herd  to  be  fat,  expands  living  beings. 

Thy  word  causes  right  and  justice  to  arise,  so  that  uicn  speak  justice. 

Tby  word  is  the  distant  heaven,  the  hidden  under-world  wUdi  no  one  sees  tkvoagb, 

Tlnr  word,  who  can  nndentand  it,  who  Is  equal  to  it? 

O  Loid,  thonhait  no  iffal  ia  kaamn  in  dominkni  nor  on  iIm  eatth  In  power,  among  the  gods  thy 

THB  EPIC  OF  OILGAHI8H 

The  close  relation  existing  between  mythology  and  religion  hardly  needs 
to  be  pointed  oat.   The  great  epic  of  the  Babyk»Dians  and  Aflsyrians— that 

of  Gilgamish  —  is  of  Bpocial  interest  to  tw  onoe  it  oontainB  the  Babylonian 
story  of  the  flood.  The  hero's  name  was  formerly  read  as  Izdubar,  as  the 
following  (quotation  from  Jeremias  »  in  his  Jzdubar-Nimrod  shows.** 

The  epic,  which  was  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Nineveh  in  the 
seventh  century  as  a  preeious  national  possession,  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
Babylonian  history  of  a  remote  past.  The  poem  deals  principall}'  with 
"kinirs  who  ruled  the  land  in  by-gone  times,"  and  with  a  city  "which  was 
old  '  at  the  time  of  the  dood,  and  the  epic  itself  reaches  back  into  very  ancient 
times.  Its  seene  is  laid  among  cities  in  the  Euphrates  district:  Uruk^Brech), 
Nippur,  the  "city  of  ships,*'  Sherippak  and  Babylon.  The  geographical 
horizon  extends  beyond  these  cities  to  the  mountain  Nisir,  east  of  the  Tigris, 
and  southwards,  beyond  the  Mashu  mountain  land,  clear  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  central  point  of  interest  is  the  city  Uruk,  called  Urvk  mipuriy 
•♦the  A(  11  guarded.  Among  the  aristocracy  of  this  city  Izduhar  makes 
himself  distinguished,  being  "perfect  in  power,  like  a  mountain  ox,  cxcellinpf 
the  heroes  in  mic^ht."  He  overcomf^s  tlif>  jealousy  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
establishes  an  ludigenous  kingdom,  namely  by  conquering  the  tyrant  Khuni- 
bftha,  who  is  shown  bj  his  name  to  be  of  Elamite  descent.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  identify  this  historical  background  with  the  national  uprising 
of  Babylonia,  which,  according  to  Berosus,  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
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an  Elamite  dynasty  ruling  2450-2250  b.c.  That  the  tradition  really  did 
teaoh  back  to  tlus  la  proirad  bv  Babylonian  Beal*cylmders  of  the  oldest 
ktngSi  whieh  unquestionably  reproduoe  scenes  from  the  epic,  perbaps  also  tha 

connection  of  ilie  epie  ■with  certain  constellations  of  the  zodiac. 

More  important  than  the  historical  is  the  niythohjg-ical  background. 
Since  Babylonian  religion  did  not  belong  to  tiie  aristocracy  of  book 
regions,"  it  is  diffioolt  to  form  a  ajstem  nom  tlie  abundtuice  of  religions 
literature,  the  views  of  which  have  been  influenced  by  varying  popular 
opinion.  Hence  the  portrayal  of  the  divine  world  as  found  in  a  finished  epic 
IS  the  n.ore  important.  As  in  the  inscription  of  King  Nabuuaid,  written 
2,000  yeaia  later,  so  bare  we  find  the  two  great  divine  triads,  Ann,  Bel,  £a, 
who  lepFesant  three  parte  of  the  world  according  to  Babylonian  id*  ms 
(heaven,  earth,  ocean),  and  Shainash,  Sin,  Ishtar,  who  represent  the  chief 
heavenly  bodies  (Sun,  Moon,  Venus). 

The  relations  between  gods  and  men  is  pictured  in  a  naive  child-like 
Isshion,  aa  in  Homer.  Ishtar  tries  to  win  the  love  of  the  hero  Izdnbar. 
SlKnnash  establishes  friendship  between  the  hero  and  Ea-bani,  the  three  great 
^o(is  Anu,  Bel,  Ea  whisper  secrets  into  his  ear.  As  Ishtar  at  one  time  mounts 
from  out  the  city  to  the  heaven  of  her  father  Bel,  so  the  gods  out  of  fear  of 
the  rising  flood  **  crouch  down  like  dogs  at  the  portals  of  heaven  "  ;  they 
flock  like  flies  around  the  sacrifice  and    smell  the  good  smell.** 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  epic  should  be  noticed  here,  namely,  the 
importance  attached  to  dreams.  The  whole  action  is  set  in  motion  by  count* 
less  dreams,  by  means  of  which  the  gods  show  men  the  future  and  give  them 
council.  Tliis  view  is  characteristic  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion. 
The  ancient  Babylonian  king  Gudea  is  shown  the  outline  of  the  temple  build- 
ing in  a  dream.  Asslmrbanapal  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  receives  an 
address  of  encouragement  from  the  priestly  class,  which  is  based  9n  a  dream 
of  hia  grandfather  Sennacherib,  and  in  hia  campaigna  inapiring  clieama  axe 
aent  to  his  soldiers  from  the  goddess  of  war." 

Nothing"  definite  is  known  as  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this  epic. 
We  do  not  know  if  the  copy  in  Asshurbauapai  s  library  was  made  from  a 
Babylonian  original  or  not.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  waa  written 
at  one  time  or  by  one  author. 

Tlie  Gilgamish  epic  compriges  twelve  tablets.  Those  are  mutilated  and 
broken  in  places  leaving  gaps  in  the  story,  but  they  are  suiliciently  well  pre- 
aerved  to  permit  ua  to  fouow  the  main  tfiread  of  the  argument.  When  the 
acene  opens  the  city  of  Ereoh  ia  suffering  under  the  severe  misfortune  of  a 
rotrncted  siege.  The  inhabitants  are  in  distre&s  and  the  corls  do  nothing  to 
eip  them.  This  siege  lasts  for  three  years,  during  whicli  time  the  gates  of 
the  city  remain  closed.  Then  Gilgamish  appears,  whether  as  conqueror  or 
deliverer  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablet  leavea  in  donbt.  He  waa 
probably  the  former,  since  his  rule  is  very  severe  and  the  people  complain  of 
his  tyrannical  acts.  In  their  distress  they  appeal  to  the  goddess  Aruru,  who 
is  elsewhere  associated  with  Marduk  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  to  make  a 
person  who  ahaU  rival  Gilgamiah  in  strength  and  power.  Arum  accordingly 
creates  Earbani,  a  creature  whose  whole  body  is  covered  with  long  hair  like 
a  woman's.  The  upper  part  of  Lis  body  is  like  a  man  but  his  legs  are  those 
of  a  beast.  This  strange  being  lives  among  the  beasts  of  the  iield,  eating 
and  drinking  with  them. 

Gilgamiwi  fearing  that  Ea-bani  will  be  sent  by  the  gods  against  him  sends 
out  a  man  CiiUed  the  hunter  to  catch  and  bring  him  to  Ereeh.  The  hunter 
lies  in  wait  for  him  three  days,  but  on  account  of  his  great  strength  ia  afraid 
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to  attack  him  and  returns  to  the  city.  Gil?amish  then  seuds  a  harlot  from 
the  temple  with  the  hunter,  to  tempt  Ea-bani.  This  plan  is  suooessful. 
Ea-biini  forsakes  his  cattlo  out  of  love  for  Achat,  the  harlot,  and  is  persuaded 
by  her  to  return  to  Erech  and  meet  f  Tii:^'-amish.  One  thinks  involuntarily 
here  of  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  There  also  it  is  a  woman  wiio  tempta 
man  and  leads  him  to  civilisation. 

Ea-bani  would  like  to  match  hia  strength  with  Gilg^amish,  but  he  is 
warned  in  a  dream  not  to  do  so.  Gilgamish  is  also  told  in  a  dream  of 
£a>bani's  coming,  and  the  goddess  to  whom  he  appeals  for  interpretation 
of  his  dream  advises  him  to  make  friends  with  the  approaching  hero.  The 
intei  vention  of  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  however,  is  necessaij  to  persuade 
Ea-bani  to  become  a  companion  and  friend  to  Gilgamish. 

The  two  heroes  then  j)roceed  af^ainst  the  Elamite  tyrant,  Khumbaba. 
The  epic  tellH  of  the  lon^,  hard  road  the^"  have  to  follow,  of  their  terror, 
and  of  the  wonderful  cedar  grove  in  which  the  fortress  of  Khumbaba 
placed.  Gilgamish  has  several  encouraging  dreams  to  cheer  them  on,  and 
they  eventually  succeed  in  killing  the  tyrant.  On  their  return  Gilgamish 
has  the  misfortune  to  incur  Ishtar's  displeasure.  The  goddess  sues  for  hia 
love  and  invites  him  to  become  her  husband.  He,  however,  refuses  her 
favour,  even  reproaching  her  for  her  cruel  treatment  of  her  former  lovers, 
Tammnz  among  them,  all  of  whom  she  has  forsaken  and  destroyed.  Ishtar 
in  her  rage  at  being  repulsed  hastens  to  her  father,  Ann,  wno  creates  a 
divine  bull  to  attack  Gilgamish.  The  latter,  however,  with  Ea-bani*8  help 
BUGoeeds  in  conquering  the  bull.  He  sacrifices  his  magnificent  horns  to 
Shamash  and  proudly  boasts  tliat  he  will  conquer  Ishtar  as  well  as  the  bulL 
But  here  his  success  is  at  an  end.  Ea-bani  dies,  probably  stricken  by  Ishtar, 
and  Gilgamish  himself  is  afllicted  by  her  with  a  dreadful  disease,  which 
Strikes  tenor  to  his  heart  at  the  thought  that  he  must  die  like  his  finend. 

Lsdubar  wept  for  £a-banl,  his  friend } 

In  sorrow  he  laid  himself  dowo  In  tu  field. 

I  will  not  die  like  Earbani, 
Grief  has  entered  my  soul. 
I  am  afraid  of  death 
And  lay  me  down  in  the  field." 

Gilgamish  then  determines  to  seek  Sit-napishiam  and  beseech  his  help  to 

rescue  him  from  disease  and  death.  After  various  experiences  he  comes 
to  the  mountain  Mashu,  the  sunset  mountain,  whose  gates  are  guarded  by 
scorpion  men.  They  let  him  enter  and  he  jonmevs  Ktr  twenty-four  hooxs 
in  intense  darkness  before  he  emerges  into  the  sunlight  and  passes  by  a  tree 

and  grove  with  precious  stones  for  fruit.  He  then  comes  to  the  sea  coast, 
ruled  over  by  a  princess  Sabitnm.  She  advises  him  to  seek  out  Arad-Ea, 
the  former  pilot  of  Sit-uapishtim,  who  may  poasibly  carry  him  across  the 
waters.  Arad-Ea  consents,  builds  a  boat  with  the  aid  of  Gilgamish  and  they 
set  out  together.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  voyage  is  the  journey  across 
the  *'  waters  of  death."  The  two  finally  reach  the  island  home  of  Sit- 
napishtuu  who,  at  Gilgamish's  request,  tells  the  story  of  his  escape  &om  the 
flood  (ss  translated  from  Jeremias"): 

8it4UjpUhUm  8&id  to  him,  to  Olshduba  (GUgMnish), 
**  I  win  reveal  to  fbee,  Oiihdaba,  aomething  bidden. 

Antl  a  secret  of  thr  ends  will  I  tell  thee. 

Sliurippak,  a  cUy  which  thou  knowest  —  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  it  is  situated 

This  city  is  old.   The  gods  within  it. 

Tlieir  bean  led  the  great  goda  to  bring  up  a  deluge. 
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Their  father  Ana  was  there,  their  counsellor,  fhe  mj^hty  B«l, 
Their  herald  Niolb,  their  leader  En-nu-gL 

Ninigiazag  (Ea)  was  with  them  and  relaiad Iheir  wordi  to  »  hot  of  neds,  saying:  **OtMd]iiV 

O  reed  hut  1    0  wall,  wall  I 
Reed  hut  hear  1  wall  understand  I 
Thou  man  of  Shurippak,  son  of  I'baratutti, 
Malta  A  haoab,  buUd  a  ship,  leave  thy  possessions,  seek  thy  Ufa. 
Almdon  Hbj  goods,  and  save  thy  life. 
Bring  up  Uving  need  of  evenr'  kind  iato  the  ihipi 
The  ship,  which  iliou  shall  build. 
Its  dimensions  nuiBt  be  nica^uii'il  ; 
Its  breadth  and  its  strength  must  suit  each  other. 
Thou  Shalt  place  it  in  the  ocean." 
I  understood  and  said  to  Ea,  my  lord, 
"  See,  my  lord,  what  thou  hast  comtnanded 
I  shall  heed  and  perform. 

But,  how  shall  1  answer  to  the  city,  to  the  people  and  to  the  elders  f  " 
£a  openod  liil  mouth  and  spake,  said  to  me,  bia  aUvo, 

MMwer  dialt  tboa  say  to  them ; 
BacMiae  Bel  bstatb  mo 

No  longer  will  I  lire  in  your  city,  nor  lay  my  head  on  Bel**  earth. 
To  the  deep  will  I  go  down  and  live  with  Ea,  my  lord. 
He  will  then  canm  it  to  rain  upon  yt-  abundantly. 
A  large  number  of  birds,  a  crowd  of  fishes, 
A  quantity  ot  animals,  aboadant  harrosU  .  .  . 

The  lines  here  are  too  mutilated  to  make  much  meaning.  According  to 
aome  interpretetioDB  Sit-napishtim  assures  his  fellowHSitusens  of  coming  pros- 
perity so  that  they  have  no  misgivings  as  to  his  leaving  them ;  others,  on  the 

contrary,  indicate  that  Sit-napislitim  made  no  secret  of  the  coming  deluge. 

Sit-napishtim  thon  rrla(<\s  how  ho  built  tlio  ship,  givos  its  dimensioiis,  and 

tella  whut  he  put  into  it.    He  continues  (Jeremia.s'  ^  translation j : 

**  I  brought  up  into  the  ship  my  whole  family,  and  my  dependants, 
Oattb  of  the  field,  beasu  of  the  field,  aitisant  all  together  I  bltm|^^(  Ibem  xip. 
BhtiHtti**  bad  appointed  a  elgtial« 

<71ie  lord  of  dannem  wtU  erod  a  heavy  laln  tat  Ibe  ereniog. 
Then  enter  Into  the  ship  and  don  the  door.* 

The  appointed  timo  came  ; 

The  lord  of  darknc.s.s  .setK  a  hvAvy  rain  In  thiO  eveBlng. 

1  feared  the  bi'ginnini:  of  the  day  ; 

I  waa  afraid  to  look  upon  the  day. 

I  entered  the  ship  and  closed  the  door. 

To  the  pilot  of  the  ship,  to  Pazur>Bcl,  the  boatman, 

I  intrusted  the  ship  and  what  waa  In  lu 

When  the  first  dawn  appeared 

A  btaok  olood  arose  from  the  ftnudaiioa  of  heaven 

»MM— » thundered  within  it. 

Kabu  and  Mardnk  preceded  It. 

Ttiey  advnnrt'd  m  l<>aders  over  monntaln  and  eaitfL 

Uraf(al  jiullcd  up  the  anchor  ; 

Nhiib  went  forth  ami  cauHiHl  the  storm  tO foUoW. 

The  Annunaki  raised  their  torches ; 

They  lighted  the  earth  with  their  beams. 

The  thunder  of  Ramman  mounted  to  heavra  ; 

Everything  light  was  turned  to  darkness.'* 

Ramman  floods  the  land,  the  toTnpc.^t  rages  for  a  whole  day,  a  strong  wind 
blows  the  water  like  mountain.^  upon  the  i>eople. 

••Brother  did  not  see  hi^  brother,  men  conld  not  be  distinguished  j  in  heaven 
The  gods  were  afraid  of  the  delude. 
They  quailed,  they  mounted  op  to  the  heaven  of  Anu. 
The  gods  crouched  down  like  doge,  at  the  bordoiaof  hesTsn. 

Ishtar  screamed  like  a  woman  in  travail. 
The  lady  of  the  gods  cried  with  a  loud  voice 

•  Former  niaii  lias  liirn  tiirnfil  ntrain  In  clay 

Because  I  couuselled  an  evil  thing  in  the  council  of  the  gods.' 
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Ishtar  complains  that  her  offspring  liave  become  like  fish  spawn  and  the 
gods  weep  with  her.   After  six  days,  however,  the  stonn  abates,  the  sea 

becomes  quiet.  Slt-napishtim  looks  out  of  the  window  and  weeps  at  the 
giglit  tluit  meets  liis  gaze.  Mankind  is  turned  to  clay,  the  world  is  all  sea. 
A  [let-  twelve  days  land  appears,  and  the  ship  sticks  tast  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Kisit,  where  it  remains  for  six  days. 

When  llie  seventh  day  drew  nigh, 

I  sent  out  ;i  duve  and  lot  her  ^o.    Tlie  dove  flew  hither  Ukd  tllitllSr, 

But  as  there  was  ao  reatiDg  place  for  her,  she  returned. 

Tben  I  sent  oat  a  swallow  and  kt  her  go.  The  swallow  flew  hUher  and  thitbai^ 

But  w  time  wm  no  xartiag  place  for  her,  ehe  retomed. 

Then  I  sent  ont  a  imTen  and  let  her  go. 

The  raven  flew  off  and  saw  the  diminishing  of  the  Wateis, 

8be  came  near  and  croaked,  but  did  not  return. 

Then  I  brought  out  (all),  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  four  wlndaj 

I  made  a  libation  on  Uie  top  of  the  noontain, 

I  laid  out  the  yeeeele  aoTen  oy  aeren. 

Under  Ihem  I  put  reed,  cedar-n-ood  and  incense. 

The  gods  smelled  the  smell.   The  gods  nnielled  the  good  smell. 

The  soda  gathered  like  fllea  ahoot  the  lord  of  the  aaerifloe." 

Wbra  Islitar  arrives  she  hitterly  accuses  Bel  for  having  destroyed  man* 
kind  and  refuses  to  let  him  approach  the  sacrifice*  Bel  on  his  part  is  angry 
that  any  man  whatever  has  escaped.  Eu  interposes,  rebukes  Bel  for  liis 
deed,  and  tells  him  that  in  the  future  sonu-  other  deviee  shall  be  used  to 
punish  mankind.  I>el  accepts  the  censure  and  himself  leads  tiit-napishtim 
and  his  wife  out  of  the  sliip  and  blesses  (hem.  They  are  then  transported 
to  an  island  at  the  "  mouth  of  the  streams  "  where  they  are  to  live  forever. 

After  listening  to  this  story  Gilganiish  is  cured  of  his  disease  by  Sit- 
napishtim  who  also  tells  him  of  a  plant  which  has  the  power  to  prolong  life* 
Gilgamish  sets  out  with  Arad-Ea  to  find  it,  and  their  search  is  indeed  suc- 
cessful ;  but  later  on  in  the  journey  a  demon  steals  tlie  plant,  and  Gilgamish 
returns  sorrowfully  home.  Here  he  continues  to  mourn  for  his  lost  friend 
Ea-bani.  In  his  desire  to  see  him  again  he  appeals  in  turn  to  Bel.  Sin,  and  Ea 
to  assist  him,  but  they  are  powerless  to  help  him.  It  is  Nergal,  god  of  the 
dead,  who  grants  his  request  and  "  opened  the  earth,  let  the  spirit  of  Ea-bani 
come  out  of  the  earth  like  a  breath  of  wind."  When  asked  to  describe  the 
under-world  Ea-bani  ut  lirst  answers,  "  I  caiuiot  tell  you,  niy  friend,  1  cannot 
tell  you,"  then  lie  bids  him  sit  down  and  weep  wliile  he  gives  him  a  gloomy 
account  of  the  place,  which  doses  with  the  following  lines  (Jeremias* 
translation): 

On  a  couch  he  lieth,  drinking  pure  water. 

He  who  was  killed  In  battle — thou  hast  seen  it,  I  have  seen  It— 

His  father  and  his  mother  hold  bis  head 

And  Ills  wife  kneels  at  his  side. 

He  whose  curpHe  lius  iu  the  fleld  —  thou  hast  seen  it,  I  have  seen  it  — 
His  soul  has  no  rest  in  the  world. 

Ho  whose  soul  has  no  one  to  care  for  it— thoa  hast  seen  it,  I  have  seen  it 
Tbe  dregs  <tf  tiw  cap,  the  senaaats  of  the  feast— what  Is  thrown  on  the  stieel,  that  IsUi 
food/'* 

This  is  the  end  of  the  epic.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  whole  forms 
a  solar  myth  and  h  dividtHl  itito  twelve  parts  to  correspond  to  the  twelve 
months.  According  to  this  theory  the  sixth  tablet,  relating  to  Ishtar,  and  her 
treatment  of  Tammus  and  her  other  lovers,  corresponds  to  the  sixth  numtii. 
It  is  the  month  when  everything  seems  dry  and  aoad  after  the  hot  summer 
sun,  and  in  this  month  the  festival  of  Tammnz  was  celebrated,  as  a  charac- 
teristic uf  which  was  the  weepiug  for  Tammuz  related  in  Ezekiel  vlii.  14* 

B.  W.  —  VOL.  J.  2  M 
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The  seventh  tablet  speaking  of  Gilgamifih's  illness  would  thus  correspond 
to  the  seventh  month,  the  one  following  the  summer  solatioe,  when  the 
power  of  nature  eeems  to  grow  leeB,  and  this  was  attributed  to  a  disease  of 
the  sun. 

IBBTAB'S  DBSOBKT  into  HADE8 

This  idea  is  brought  out  more  fully  in  the  l^end  of  Ishtar's  descent  into 
the  under  world.  It  is  possible  that  tlio  stnry  used  to  be  recited  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tV\stiTal  of  Tuniniuz  just  mentioned.  Ishtar  is  pictured  as 
descending  into  the  lower  realms,  probably  in  search  of  her  young  husband. 
The  picture  it  gives  us  of  the  conception  the  Babylonians  had  <»  life  after 
death  is  very  valuable.  The  poem  begins : 

.  To  the  laiul  of  no  return,  to  the  land  .  .  • 
MitAr  the  dau^ter  of  Siia  inclined  her  ear. 
To  the  hottM  of  dftrknen,  the  dwelling  of  IitaUa 

To  the  lionsf  from  which  none  who  enter  ever  retam 

To  the  ruad  whob*^  <'()iu"se  docs  not  turn  back. 

To  the  house  in  whii-li  lu-  who  riitors  is  deprived  of  U|iht| 

Where  dost  ia  their  nurture  and  mud  their  food. 

Th^  aee  not  the  light,  they  dwell  In  dukness. 

Tliey  are  clothed  like  l  inls  in  a  frarment  of  ieatben. 

On  the  doors  and  b<ilts  is  .siiread  dust. 

Wht'U  Ishtar  r<';i(.-hfd  ;hi>  •j;at<.>  of  thu  laod Of  110 letom 

She  spoke  to  the  porter  at  the  gate 

"Porter,  open  thy  pate, 

Open  thy  gata^  I  will  enter. 

If  thou  aoflt  not  open  thy  ente,  and  T  do  not  enter, 

I  will  .«lrike  the  door,  T  iviU  hresik  tho  bnlt, 

I  will  strilcc  the  threshold  uiwi  bruak  d.iwii  the  door. 

I  will  raise  up  the  dead  to  consume  ihf  li'.  inir, 

The  dead  shall  be  more  nameroua  than  the  UviDg  1  ** 

The  porter  opened  his  moutli  and  spol^ 

Spoke  to  llie  powerful  Ishtar: 

Stay,  iuy  lady,  do  not  break  it  down, 
I  will  go  and  announce  tby  name  to  the  qneoi  Allatii.** 

The  porter  then  informs  Allatu  that  her  sister  Ishtar  stands  at  the  door. 
The  ^ddess  is  displeased  at  the  news  but  bids  the  port«r  open  the  door  and 
treat  her  acoordincr  *"  'he  "ancient  laws."  Tliese  dcinandt'd  that  she  should 
lose  sotiK.'  part  of  her  ai)parol  at  each  of  tlio  seven  gules  of  tlie  under-world 
until  she  slooii  naked  before  tho  throno  of  it**  goddess.  At  the  first  gate  the 
porter  takes  away  her  crown  and  she  asks :  Why,  O  porter,  dost  thoa  ta]» 
the  preat  crown  from  iny  head  !  "  He  answers  :  "  Enter,  O  ladj,  for  these 
are  the  commands  of  the  mistress  of  the  world."  At  eacli  gate  Ishtar 
remonstrates  at  having  her  ornaments  taken  from  her,  and  each  time  the 
porter  returns  the  same  answer. 

When  Islitar  comes  before  Allatu,  the  latter  commands  her  messensjer 
Nanitar  to  smite  the  rroddess  with  disease  in  all  parts  of  her  body.  P.ut 
while  Ishtar  is  being  detained  in  the  lower  world,  all  life  has  stopped  on  tiie 
earth's  surface.  The  gods  demand  her  releiuse.  A  being  is  sj>ecially  created 
to  bring  her  back.  Tlie  rest  of  the  story  and  the  meaning  of  this'and  the 
flood  myth  is  told  liv  C.  P.  Tieleo  as  follows :  o 

The  story  of  Ishtar's  descent  into  hades  is  unmistakably  a  nnture  mrth, 
which  describes  in  picturesque  fashion  her  descent  into  tho  uniler-world  to 
seek  the  springs  of  livins^  water,  probably  the  central  force- of  light  and  heat 
in  tlu  \v  l  id.  When  she  is  imprisoned  there  by  Allatu,  the  goddess  of  death 
and  of  tiie  shadow  world,  and  oven  visited  with  all  sorts  of  disteascs,  all 
growth  and  generation  stand  still  in  the  world,  so  that  the  gods  take  council 
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and  decide  to  demand  lier  release.  Ea  accordingly  creates  a  wondfTfiil  boirifr, 
a  kind  of  priest,  called  his  light  shineth,"  who  id  to  seek  out  the  iuuntaiti 
of  life,  and  whom  AUatu  cannot  withstand*  however  much  she  may  eeold  and 
curse.  The  goddess  is  set  free,  returns  to  the  upper  world  and  brings  her 
dead  lover  Tammuz  back  to  liff  by  sprinkling  him  with  the  water  of  immor- 
tality.   This  myth  is  not  cosmological  nor  ethical,  but  has  already  become  a 

Sure  anthropomorphic  narration,  the  physical  basis  for  certain  episodes  and 
etaila  of  which  is  often  not  dear,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
belief  ni  immortality.  The  account  of  the  flood  also,  which  we  have  in  seve- 
ral versions  and  which  was  itself  put  together  out  of  various  parta,  some  of 
them  heterogeneous,  betrays  the  fact  that  it  was  put  together  by  a  polji-heist 
and  originated  in  a  nature  myth.  But  the  nature  myths  as  such  he  already 
so  far  behind  the  author,  there  is  such  a  naive  humour  in  the  way  the  go<» 
are  represented,  everythinj^  happens  in  such  n  human  fashion  —  one  needs 
only  to  think  of  Ishtar^s  complaint  that  she  has  created  men  but  no  brood  of 
fishes,  of  the  sly  escuse  with  which  Ea  excnses  himself  to  Bel  for  having  res- 
cued Ills  f  i  \  u  ite  from  the  destruction  planned  by  the  latter,  one  needs  only 
to  hear  how  Bel  is  preached  at  by  the  wise  Ea  for  his  unreasonable  and  blind 
passion,  and  how  the  great  Istar  declares  him  to  liave  forfeited  his  share  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  then  see  how  he  silently  acknowledges  liis  wrong  by  himsdf 
accompanying  th>-  man  over  whose  rescue  he  had  become  so  excited,  and 
raisinij  him  with  his  family  to  a  place  amnnr^  the  gods  —  one  needs  only  to 
tliink  of  all  this  to  see  that  the  narrator  made  use  of  flic  mythological  mate- 
rial only  to  describe  the  full  of  sinful  humanity  and  ai  the  same  time  to 
remind  his  hearers  that  tlie  gods  always  have  means  at  their  command,  snch 
as  hunger,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasti},  to  punish  the  evil-doer. o 

The  Babylonian  view  of  life  after  death  was  particularly  gloomy.  There 
was  no  hope  of  anything  better.  The  highest  state  of  happiness  |>ictured 
was  to  lie  on  a  couch  and  drink  clear  water ;  even  for  the  pious  it  was  a 
place  of  gloom.  And  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  it.  Sit- 
napishtim  tells  niL^^amisli  in  this  connection  that  death,  must  OOms  tO  all 
(we  translate  again  from  the  version  of  Jeremias  ^)  : 

60  long  as  booMB  ue  bnUt, 
80  lonjor  tm  eontneui  wre  ntade, 

fso  liMiu'  as  brothr-rs  quarrel, 

80  long  as  enmity  exists, 

80  long  M  riven  bear  tbeir  ynent  [te  the  sea] 


The  Anunnaki  and  the  ^at  godg  determioe  fate 
And  ManunetuD),  the  cre.itor  of  destiny,  with  tbeau 
They  deteriniue  life  and  death, 
The  day*  of  death  eio  not  kiMmii^ 

We  have  seen  the  legend  telling  of  a  visit  to  the  lower  world;  there  are 

two  which  tell  of  visits  to  heaven*  One  is  in  connection  with  Etana.  In 
Asshurbanapal's  library  were  a  series  of  tablets  containing  the  Etana  legend. 
One  portion  of  the  story  tells  how  Shamash  helped  Etana  to  find  a  plant 
"which  wouhl  help  his  wife  in  child-birth.  Another  narrates  how  Etana 
mounted  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  an  eagle.  They  pause  at  different  stages 
to  look  at  the  earth  beneath  them.  At  the  first  stop:  "The  earth  appears 
like  a  mountain,  the  sea  has  become  a  pool."  They  go  further  and  the 
eagle  again  calls  to  Etana  to  look  at  the  earth.  Thia  time  the  sea  looks  like 
a  belt  aronnd  the  earth.  The  next  time  he  looks  the  sea  has  become  a  mere 
gardener's  ditch.  A  fter  reaching  the  gate  of  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  the  eagle 
wants  to  go  still  further  and  persuades  £tana  to  accompany  him  to  Ishtar*s 
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abode.  They  fly  until  the  earth  appears  a  laeiu  garden  bed,"  but  here  the 
rash  attempt  of  the  eagle  to  reach  the  highest  regions  appears  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  two  are  hurled  down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  Another 
part  of  the  legend  tells  of  iv  deceit  practised  upon  the  eagle  by  the  8erpent» 
aided  by  Shamash,  in  which  tiie  eaj^le  dies  a  miserable  death. 

The  second  story  of  a  visit  to  heaven  is  found  in  the  legend  of  Adapa. 
This  legend  was  on  one  of  the  tablets  found  at  Tel  Amarna.  Adapa  is  a  9oa 
of  the  god  Ea,  and  is  represented  as  serving  in  his  temple.  One  day  as  he 
is  fishing  in  the  sea  the  south  wind  overtiirris  liis  boat.  Adapa  then  fights 
with  the  south  wind  and  succeeds  in  breaiwui^  its  wings  so  that  it  does  not 
blow  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  ol  1^  tune  Anu,  in  heaven,  becomes 
aware  that  the  south  wind  has  not  been  blowing  and  inquires  the  reason. 
When  told,  he  becomes  very  an<:^ry  that  anyone  should  have  had  the  audac- 
ity to  interfere  with  any  of  his  creatures.  He  accordiupfly  sends  for  Adapa 
to  appear  before  Idm.  Ea  gives  his  son  advice  as  to  his  conduct.,  telhng 
him  how  to  secure  the  good  favour  of  the  two  porters  at  the  gate,  one  of 
whom  is  Tammuz.  He  tells  him  further:  When  thou  cortiest  hefore  Anu, 
they  will  off  r  thee  food  of  death  —  do  not  eat.  Water  of  death  they  will 
offer  thee  —  do  not  drink.  They  will  offer  thee  a  garment  —  put  it  on. 
They  will  offer  thee  oil'— anoint  thyself."  Adapa  Sicn  reaches  heaven, 
and  everything  happens  as  Ea  has  told  hira.  Only  the  food  and  water 
which  are  offered  him  are  of  life  not  of  death,  and  thus  Adapa  loses  his 
chances  of  elcrnal  life.  Anu  looks  at  hira  in  amazement  and  exclaims:  '^*0 
Adapa,  why  didst  thou  not  eat  and  drink?  ^^ow  thou  canst  not  live." 
Heroi  as  in  the  case  of  Adam  in  the  biblical  story,  whose  name  by  the  way 
may  possibly  be  identical  with  Adapa,  we  see  that  a  deceit  was  practised  on 
man.  In  each  case  lie  is  told  that  the  food  and  water  of  life  will  bring  him 
death,  although  the  Babylonian  story  dififers  from  the  biblical  in  that  the 
former  freelv  and  gladly  accords  man  knowledge,  as  represented  by  the 
clothing  and  oil  for  anointment,  which  may  m  regarded  as  symbols  of 
mvilisation. 

In  tiio  Eujjhrates  valley  religion  was  very  closely  associated  with  the 


lishments;  the  priests  were  lawyers  and  scribes.  Every  historical  inscrip- 
tion contains  a  reference  to  the  gods.  Vi(  lory  was  due  to  their  intervention. 
Nothing  was  conceived  without  them.  Their  festivals  were  the  great  events 
of  the  year.  The  German  excavating  society  has  recently  brouglit  to  light 
the  old  procession  street  between  mbylon  and  Borsippa  over  which  the 
image  of  the  god  Nal)U  used  to  be  carried  on  his  annual  visit  to  Marduk 
at  Babylon.  This  street  was  decorated  with  glaze<l.  coloured  tiles,  repre- 
senting a  stately  procession  of  lions  and  other  beasts,  wiiich  show  a  high 
grade  of  artistic  talent. 

The  Babylonian  rel^on  shows  its  development  pltdnly.  In  its  earliest 
])liase  we  have  the  belief  in  a  ^rcat  many  spirits  and  demons,  who  could  be 
controlled  by  nuigic.  Then  comes  the  period  of  local  cult^  followed  by  the 
orgauiaed  pantheon,  in  which  we  see  faint  signs  of  a  conception  of  one  god 
manifested  in  many  forms." 

To  snm  n\)  in  the  words  of  Tiele :  From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  had  at  an  early  date  attained 
a  comparatively  high  stage  of  development.  It  had  not  ^et  crobsed  the 
boundary  of  monotheism  but  remained  a  theocratic,  monarchical  polytheism; 
nevertheless  it  came  very  near  that  boundary.  The  gods  of  mythology  were 
already  treated  with  great  freedom,  and  the  disgust  which  some  ol  their 
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deeds  called  forth  was  not  disguised.  A  compiiratiM'Iy  jmi  c  and  lofty  COIl* 
ception  of  the  hijj^hest  divinity  had  already  been  developed,  even  if  it  w:\3 
called  upon  by  different  names.  However  mueh  superficiality  and  formality, 
however  many  superstitions  and  magical  customs  may  liave  been  connected 
with  the  divine  worship,  it  was  yet  not  lacking  in  deep  religions  feeling  and 
moral  earnestness,  whiuh  is  shown  particularly  in  the  penitential  psalmB.^ 
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CHAPTER  IX.   BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  CDLTURB 


Of  all  the  revelations  regarding  the  Mesopotamian  civilisation  which  the 
Teae&rcheB  of  Botta  and  Layard  and  their  followers  haye  bron^ht  to  light, 

none  perhaps  are  more  interesting  than  those  that  showed  the  position  which 
art  had  attained  in  those  far-off  and  forc^otteii  times.  It  hiid  all  along  l>een 
remembered  that  powerful  political  empires  had  risen  and  fallen  here,  how- 
ever vaguely  the  details  of  the  history  may  have  been  preserved.  It  was 
recalled,  too,  that  these  peoples  possessed  religions  with  the  same  fundamental 
elements  as  the  Jewish  creeds;  but  that  they  liad  developed  an  artistic  spirit 
and  artistic  craftsmanship  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  people  of  their  time, 
had  been  entirely  forgotten.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  striking  and 
conspiouous  of  uie  monumenta  restored  by  the  explorations  were  wons  of 
art.  We  have  obtained  many  glimpses  of  these  in  the  precedini^  pa^es,  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  treat  them  in  very  crreat  detail ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  so  within  the  necessary  bounds  of  space. 
Our  ooncem  is  with  the  lustorio  relations  of  the  Mesopotomian  art  derelop- 
ment  rather  than  with  the  details  of  the  art  itself.  Nevertheless,  something 
more  than  incidental  references  will  be  made  to  some  features  of  the  subject.^ 

The  origin  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  eivilisiition  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
prehistoric  times,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese.  We  shall  see  that 
even  their  oldest  monuments  display  a  high  grade  of  artistic  ability  and  pre- 
suppose a  long  development.  The  texts  on  the  oldest  monuments  are  already 
written  in  cuneiform;  the  picture  writing  in  which  this  must  have  origi- 
nated was  already  out  of  use,  which  shows  a  great  progress  in  civilisation. 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  culture  various  suppositions  have  been  made. 
According  to  the  one  which  has  made  most  headway,  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  Babylonians  from  a  non-Semitic  race  who  inhabited  the  country  l>efore 
them,  and  then  spread  gradually  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  originated 
•or  whither  it  was  brought  from  without,  towards  the  north. 

It  is  pure  supposition  to  say  that  civilisation  in  Babylonia  started  oat 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  spread  from  there  towards  tl»o 
north,  but  it  is  a  supposition  which  has  a  high  degree  of  probability.  In 
this  direction  points  the  old  legend  of  the  Babylonians,  as  Berossus  relates  it, 
which  describes  the  origin  of  civilisation — the  legend  of  the  divine  fialHnaii 
•Cannes,  who  (  im.  up  in  the  morning  from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  instructed 
the  inhabitants  of  t'iialdea,  who  were  still  living  like  animals,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  then  in  the  evening  disappeared  again  under  the  waves.  This 
fish-god  has  long  since  been  recognised  as  the. god  who  is  so  frequently 
•depicted  on  BaV)ylonian  and  Assyi  iiiii  uionuments*  and  it  can  now  hardly  be 
longer  doubted  that  he,  the  god  of  the  waters,  or  rather  the  source  of  light 
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and  iire  in  the  waters^  is  the  god  Ea.  This  eod  with  his  oirole  is  without 
<lunbt  indigenous  to  southern  Chaldea.  The  oldest  and  most  important  centre 
of  his  oult  is  Eridu,  situated  close  to  the  sea.  His  son  Marduk,  and  the  god 
connected  with  him  whom  the  Semites  call  Nabo,  is  especially  honoured  on 
the  islands  and  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thus  if  legend  traces  the  culture 
of  the  Chaldeans  from  the  instruction  of  this  god,  tliis  is  the  origin  of  the 
tradition  that  his  worshippers,  w  li  >  must  have  been  marinera  and  dwellers  on 
the  sea  coast,  introduced  this  civilisation  into  Chaldea. 

In  agreement  with  this  ie  the  fact  that  the  decrees  of  Ea  and  the  magic 
lormnln  of  EMdu,  his  chief  city  situated  near  the  aea,  are  repeatedly  desig- 
nated as  being  very  holy  and  powerful,  and  as  ver}'-  ancient;  also  that  the 
oldest  sayings  and  traditions  which  are  known  to  us  in  the  Gisdubas  (Gil- 
samesh)  epic,  are  located  precnsely  in  places  on  the  sea  coast  or  not  far  distant 
uom  it.  These  were  also  the  centra  of  j)owerful  states,  as  also  of  the  kiug« 
dom  of  Ur,  and  the  oldest  monuments  of  Clialdean  civilisation  which  have 
yet  become  known  to  us  -were  found  in  southern  Babylonia  at  Telloh. 

However,  wherever  ils  origin  may  have  been,  the  great  age  of  Babylonian 
culture,  of  which  the  Asmian  is  only  a  later  branch,  stands  beyond  doubt. 
Tlie  cylinders  of  Sargon  I  as  well  as  the  statues  found  at  Telloh  show  a  high 
grade  of  development  and  presuppose  an  art  which  already  has  a  long  past 
behind  it.  That  the  Egyptian  culture  is  younger  and  even  derived  from 
the  Babylonian,  and  that  the  latter  is  thus  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  the  motlier  of  all  other  civiliflations  of  antiquity,  as  has  been 
claimed  (TTommel),  can  naturally  not  be  proved  and  is  still  doubtful  ;  but  it 
is  not  impossible.  And  the  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  at  least  the  plastic 
art  could  never  again  reach  the  heights  it  had  already  attained  in  such  a 
gray  antiquity. 

This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Babylonians  did  not  furthrr 
develop  tlie  civilisation,  the  elements  of  which  they  had  received  from  their 
predecessors.  They  aiisimilated  it  and  developed  it  independently  ;  it  may 
«Tm  be  assumed  tiiat  they  improved  on  it  in  more  than  one  reepeot,  and 
applied  it  to  higher  ends.  They  also  introduced  into  it  much  that  was 
peculiar  to  them.  How  far  this  was  the  case  —  what  with  them  was  borrowed 
and  what  original,  cannot  yet  be  determined  in  detail.  At  any  rate  we  are 
not  justified  in  attribating  to  their  noU'Semitio  teachers,  as  often  happens, 
everytiiing  barbaric,  cruel,  and  repulsive  that  still  characterises  theii  cu^ 
toms,  nor  all  the  superstitions  still  connected  with  their  religion. 

The  original  inhabitants  excelled  the  Semites  in  artistic  spirit  and 
ability,  perhaps  also  as  traders  and  mariners,  and  the  latter  probably  imitated 
the  former,  but  seldom  reached  them  and  never  surpa^ed  them.  The  Semites, 
on  the  other  hand,  put  more  depth  and  earnestness  into  their  religious  life  ; 
energetically  carried  out  the  monarchic  principle  in  this,  as  also  in  the  life  of 
the  state;  simplified  the  writing;  enriched  the  literature,  which  was  thus 
Tendered  more  practical,  by  highly  remarkable  epic  narrations,  especially 
with  epic  poems,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  write  history.  Furthermore, 
by  the  organisation  of  a  capable  army,  by  the  warlike  tah-nts  of  their  kings 
and  generals,  as  also  by  their  unbending  character  and  persevering  will,  they 
established  states  which  endured  the  most  violent  upheavals  and  changes, 
and  ruled  aU  their  neighbours  for  centuries.  If  they  were  beliiud  their  pre- 
decessors in  some  points,  they  far  surpassed  them  in  others.  The  conception 
that  one  people  takes  ou  the  culture  of  another,  quite  as  one  puts  on  a  bor- 
rowed dress,  is  just  as  foolish  as  the  conception  that  a  nation  relinquishes  its 
own  individuality  and  originality  as  soon  as  it  learns  something  from  another. 
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The  Greeks  of  whom  it  has  now  been  proved  that  they  owed  much  to  oriental 
peopleSi  the  Persians  o£  whom  everyone  knows  that  they  borrowed  most  of 
their  oiviliBation  tvam  Babylon,  prove  the  contrary.  The  people  who  brought 
its  culture  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Babylonia  and  probably  also  to  tiie  oooats 
of  Elan  and  communicated  it  to  the  still  uncultured  races  livinp^  there,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  that  peaceful,  commercial  race  which  the  Hebrews  des- 
ignated as  the  "  sons  of  Kush,"  whicli  was  not  unlike  the  Phoenicians  and 
was  placed  in  the  same  category  ;  a  nuse  which,  while  jealous  of  its  inde- 
pendence,  was  not  aggressive,  although  inclined  to  colonisation  and  to  makint,' 
distant  journeys.  These  dwellers  on  the  coasts,  together  with  the  inland 
tribes,  were  then  conquered  by  the  Semites,  perhaps  after  long  battles.  If, 
however,  they  became  in  this  way,  as  always,  the  teachers  of  their  conqner* 
OTS,  the  culture  which  grew  under  their  influence  was  none  tiie  less  a 
creation,  and  thus  the  iiuklienable  property  of  the  Babylonians. 

MTEUATUUE  AND  SCIENCE 

How  hicfli  a  state  of  civilisation  the  Babylonians  had  reached  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  tlie  invention  of  writing  was  a  long-accomplished  fact  with 
them.  The  oldest  inscriptions  known  to  us,  and  which  certainly  date  as  far 
back  as  4000  B.O.,  are  already  written  in  a  species  of  character  which  from 
similarity  to  the  second  P^gyptian  style  of  writing  has  been  called  hieratic, 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  this  hieratic  style  of  writing  has  been  evolved 
from  older  hieroglyphics,  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  other  material  than  stone  or  day  was  used 
to  write  npm,  and  whether  in  such  case  syDabio  writing  was  used  or  not. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  also  u^ff}.  and  per- 
haps exclusively  at  first,  papyrus,  leather,  and  other  soft  materials  to  write 
upon,  and  engraved  upon  stone  or  clay  only  such  matter  as  they  wished  to 
preserve.  Tnts  is  not  improbabkN  even  though  we  do  not  poraess  any  such 
manuscripts.  For  as  a  matter  of  course  the  hist  named  materials  could  not 
withstand  the  Habylojiian  climate  as  well  as  the  Ei^yptian,  and  only  the  last 
named  are  proof  agaiiiist  fire  and  water.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  bas- 
relieis  show  the  scribes  recording  the  number  of  the  slain  on  soft  materisl« 
probably  leather,  as  well  as  upon  hard  tablets.  Whether  they  also  wrote 
books  or  letters  on  papyrus  or  leather  has  not  been  definitely  esLibli.shed. 

However  much  the  wntmg  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  may  have 
been  an  inheritance  from  very  ancient  times,  and  how  much  they  may  be 
indebted  to  the  early  Chaldean^i  for  the  simple  form  and  the  structure  of 
the  whole  swstem,  the  cuneiform  writing  in  which  they  represented  their 
language  was  their  own  invention  in  more  than  one  respect,  since  they  did 
not  thoughtlessly  use  what  was  ready  to  hand,  but  modified  and  altered  a 
with  deliberation* 

Writing  was  also  used  hy  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  for  [)nrely 
literary  purposes.  The  narratives,  legends,  or  poems  were  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  clay,  and  if  in  case  of  a  work  of  greater  size,  the  two  sides  cov- 
ered with  microscopic  characters  did  not  suffice,  a  series  of  such  was  used, 
which  were  clearly  designated  and  numbered,  so  that  they  were  in  fact 
leaves  of  a  book.  Generally  the  title  of  the  whole,  as  usual  with  the 
Hebrews,  the  tirst  words  and  the  first  words  of  the  following  tablet  were 
inscribed  on  every  tablet.  This  literature  even  if  limited  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  imagination,  is  comparatively  abundant.  Although  in  this 
respect  it  may  not  equal  the  literature  of  some  races  still  living,  suoh  as  the 
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Chinese,  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Indian,  nor  that  of  the  ancient  times  of 
(irceet;  and  India,  which  in  the  last  named  country  grows  as  luxuiiautly  as 
its  vegetation,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  excels  in  this  respect  that  of  the 
other  Semitic  races,  the  Hebrews  not  excepted.  This  is  proved  not  only 
by  tbe  writinj^s  so  far  discovered  but  also  by  the  catalogues  of  books  in 
Babylonian  libraries  or  of  siinilur  works  elsewhere.  However,  enough  has 
been  brought  to  light,  and  lu  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  literary  talent  of  the  Babyloniana»  and  to  prove 
to  us  what  great  varieties  of  it  they  cultivated. 

The  Assyrians  stand,  in  a  literary  sense,  in  alx)iit  the  same  relation  to 
tiie  Babylonians  as  the  liomans  to  the  Greeks,  disciples  who  never  equalled 
their  masters,  although  as  ^  as  can  be  seen,  even  relativeLy  conmdered, 
Roman  literature  stands  higlier  in  relation  to  Greek  than  Assyrian  stands 
in  xehition  to  Babylonian.   The  tendency  of  tiie  Assyrians  was  warlike,  sod 


BiUiKo  Clay  CTLmDU  or  Baboon  II,  Kino  or  Asstkia,  B.C.  723-705,  ixbcbibkd  with  A 

CuKwioiA  or  ma  BzranauMr 

directed  to  practical  ideas:  to  found  a  mighty  empire,  and  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  was  the  end  fot  which  they  strove.   Therefore  they  were  mcne 

interested  in  history  than  in  creations  of  the  imagination ;  purely  literary 
work  had  little  charm  for  thera.  Only  much  later,  a  desire  is  awakened  in 
tlifni  to  become  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  tlie  Babylonians  in  this 
iield,  and  to  acquire  as  much  as  possible  of  it  for  themselves.  And  perhaps 
even  here  interest  in  the  ancient  religions  and  national  traditions  played 
a  g^reater  role  than  love  for  poetry. 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  had  more  taste  for  what  may  be  designated 
the  science  of  the  period,  than  for  literature.  Here  also,  they  were  follow- 
ing' the  lead  of  the  Babylonians,  and  accomplished  littie  beyond  taking  pos- 
Bession  of  the  treasures  of  the  Babylonian  libraries.  The  prestige  which 
t  tached  to  the  Babylonians  in  antiquity  as  the  earliest  cultivators  of  science 
is  -well  known,  although  some  thouglit  that  they  had  borrowed  it  from  tho 
Xi^^yptians.  Without  doubt  they  reached  the  greatest  eminence  in  antiquity 
in.  the  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Kalisthenes  sent  Aristotie  astronomical 
oliservations  fnum  Babylon,  wmch,  according  to  the  most  moderate  state* 
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ment,  reach  back  to  1903  before  Alexander,  i.e.,  2324  B.C.  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  improbable  iu  tUitt.  The  number  of  eclip»e8  mentioned  on  the 
jwtronomical  tablets  would  load  to  a  concloricm  (nst  there  was  an  even 
longer  period  of  recorded  calculations.  It  may  be  that  the  Zi^|giiiat  of  the 
temples,  which  oricrinallv  had  a  religious  significance,  might,  in  Assyria  at 
least,  have  been  used  as  observatories.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that 
the  Babylonians  had  some  sort  of  a  telescope,  and  this  surmise  rests  upon  the 
finding  of  a  lens  in  the  ruins,  and  upon  the  fact  that  thoy  were  acquainted 
with  the  planet  Saturn,  which  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  probable.  One  thing  is  certain,  they  gave  names  to  the  constelia- 
tions,  especially  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  have  in  part  remained 
in  use.  They  were  acquainted  with  five  planets,  and  distinguished  them 
very  exactly  from  the  otlier  heavenly  bodies.  They  observed,  and  with  great 
■accuracy,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  perhaps  also  the  sun  spots,  the 
comets,  the  orbit  of  Venus,  and  the  position  of  the  rolar  star ;  bnt  they  had 
some  very  childish  ideas  about  the  causes  of  eclipses  and  the  character  of 
the  other  heavenly  p!ienoniena.  Natumlly  tlie  Milky  Way  did  not  escape 
their  observation.  They  even  calculated  the  regular  recurrence  of  eclipses 
of  the  moon  as  well  as  its  phases. 

A  few  of  the  mathematical  tablets  extant  prove  that  they  had  made  great 
progress  in  arithmetic  and  liijj^her  matliematics,  so  indispensable  to  the  study 
of  astronomy.  The  prevalent  system  was  the  sexai^esimal,  with  tiie  GO  as 
the  unit,  but  the  decimal  sytiteiu  seems  to  have  been  known  and  used. 
However  in  Rpit«  of  the  recognition  of  the  high  value  of  these  researehesi 
they  liardly  deserve  the  name  of  science.  These  researches  were  certainly 
not  undertaken  from  a  love  of  science.  The  prime  object,  no  doubt,  was  to 
discover  the  will  of  the  gods  in  regard  to  the  future.  The  science  of 
mathematics  itself  was  made  subservient  to  the  art  of  divination.  Astronomy 
was  a  secondary  object,  astrology  the  principal  one.  Knowledge  was  sought 
of  what  must  happen  when  there  should  be  a  recurrence  of  certain  phases 
of  stars  and  heavenly  bodies.  All  observations  of  planets,  comets,  and 
other  stars,  of  eclipses  and  other  phenomena,  were  immediately^  connected 
with  occurrences  on  earthiwhieh  at  some  former  time  had  fallen  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  and  consequently  must  be  expected  again. 

No  more  were  other  branches  of  science  besides  astronomy  cultivated  for 
their  own  sakes.  Their  science  of  medicine  was  based  almost  entirely  upon 
magic,  and  appears  to  have  stood  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, at  least  in  so  far  as  the  still  existinij^  inscriptions  will  permit  us  to 
judge.  They  indeed  used  as  did  the  Vedic  Indians  external  and  internal 
remedies,  but  they  probably  regarded  them  as  charms ;  whatever  progress 
they  may  have  tnade  in  the  science  of  medicine,  the  records  of  it  in  the 
ancient  inscriptions  prove  that  it  was  somewhat  less  than  what  wp  know 
of  the  Vedic  j)liysicians  and  their  cures.  Thus  it  is  rather  an  exaggeration 
to  speak  of  physical,  geographical,  grammatical,  and  mythological  writings  of 
the  Babylonians  and[  Assyrians,  unless  the  myths  and  legends  belonging 
to  literature  already  discussed  arc  meant. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  supposition  that  each  of  the  Babylonian 
libraries  according  to  the  studies  of  the  several  religipusand  scientific  schools 
bad  a  distinctive  character.  The  Assyrian  libraries,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
all  of  later  date,  had  more  p^encral  and  more  varied  contents. 

The  idea  that  these  libraries  were  for  the  use  of  the  q-encral  ])ul)lie,  is  not 
well  louuded,  and  rather  improbable.  They  were  probably  designed  iu  the 
£r8t  place,  for  the  learned  men  and  scribes  of  the  king,  as  well  as  for  hie  own 
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USOt  for  the  instruction  of  his  sons,  and  future  officials,  as  well  as  for  archives 
of  the  state.  They  do  not  in  tlie  least  prove  that  culture,  learning,  and  eru- 
dition  irere  die  property  of  all  cUumb  in  Asqrria.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  large  number  of  written  private  dootiments  which 
liaTB  been  unearthed  —  the  letters  and  contract  tablets —show  that  writing 

was  not  an  unusual  thing  fimMn'^-  {]\e  people  as  a  whole. 

From  one  point  of  view  tlxcac  old  letiers  are  the  most  interesting  form  of 
Babylonian  literature  because  they  show  better  than  anything  else  the  real 
life  of  the  nation.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  a  correspondence  on 
clay  must  havr'  1)  rii  r  uiiibersotne,  but  most  of  these  little  letters  were  not  so 
large  as  an  orduuiry  envelope  and  some  of  them  were  only  two  or  tliree  inches 
long,  and  could  easily  be  carried  iu  the  pocket.  Some  of  them  were  enclosed 
in  an  outer  envelope  of  clay  which  frequently  contained  a  copy  of  the  real 
document  within. 

In  connection  with  the  code  of  Khaniinurabi,  his  correspondence  with 
one  of  his  othcials,  8iu-idinaaiii,  is  particularly  interesting  because  iu  these 
letters  we  find  references  to  the  same  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  the 
laws.  In  them  all,  we  see  Khammurabi  attending  to  the  minutest  affairs  of 
his  kingdom,  taking  a  personal  interest  in  everythinj^.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  get  the  king  s  ear.  He  received  letters  com- 
plaining of  things  we  slwidd  perhaps  consider  beneath  the  notice  of  a  powers 
xul  king,  and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  careful  thought  to  all. 

The  letters  of  Khammurabi  have  l)een  edited  ami  translated  by  Mr.  L. 
W.  King,  of  the  British  Museum.  They  have  been  also  translated  by  Dr.  Q. 
Kagel  <  for  a  doctor*s  dissertation,  at  Berlin,  and  published  in  the  BekrUge  tur 
AMtyrioloffUf  yol.  IV.    Some  of  the  latter*s  translations  are  given  below.« 

To  iSin-idinnatn  my:  Thus  saith  Khammurabi.  Naram-Siu  the  keeper 
of  flocks  hath  said :  **To  the  leaders  of  the  troops  have  our  shepherd  lads 

been  given."  Thus  did  he  say.  The  shepherd  lads  of  Apil-Shamash  and  of 
Naram-Sin  must  not  be  given  to  the  troopers.  Now  send  to  Etil-hi-Marduk 
and  his  fellows  that  they  give  back  the  shepherd  lads  of  Apil-Shamash  and 
of  Naram^Sin  which  they  nave  taken. 

Ta  Sin<4^iMiM  Mjf:  2%tit  with  Kkammitraii.  The  whole  canal  was 
dug,  but  it  was  not  dug  clear  into  Erech,  so  that  water  does  not  come  ii^to 
the  city.  Also  ...  on  the  bank  of  the  Duru  canal  has  fallen  in.  This 
labour  is  not  too  much  for  the  people  at  thy  command  to  do  in  three  days. 
Directly  upon  receipt  of  this  writing  dig  the  canal  with  all  the  people  at  thy 
command,  clear  into  the  city  of  Erech,  within  three  days.  As  soon  as  thou 
hast  dug  the  canal,  do  the  work  which  1  have  commanded  thee. 

To  Sin-idinnam  say:  Thus  saith  Khnrnmurahi.  Tummnnm  of  Nippur 
has  announced  to  me  as  follows:  "In  the  place  Unaburu  (O  1  deposited 
seventy  tons  of  grain  in  a  granary  ('?).  Avel-ilu  has  opened  the  granary 
and  tuen  the  grain.**  Thus  did  he  teU  me.  See,  I  am  sending  Tummumu 
to  thee  with  this.  Let  Avel-ilu  be  brought  before  thee.  Examine  their 
dispute.  The  grain  belonging  to  Tummumu  which  Avel-ilu  took»  he  shall 
give  back  to  Tummumu. 

To  Sin-idinnam  tay :  Thus  saith  Khammurabi.  See,  I  have  ordered  and 
gent  Siia-a!abft»iddinai  Gunlu  and  Shatammn  to  tiie  war.   They  will  zeaek 
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thee  on  the  12th  day  of  Marshewaii.    When  they  have  reached  thee,  do  thoa 

Eroceed  with  them.   The  cows  and  flocka  of  thy  province,  put  into  safe 
eeping.    Also  Nabu-mulik,  llu>nadituni|  Shaiiiash-mushalim,  Sin-iuili, Tari> 
bum,  and  Idin-Ninahah  hSuiII  go  with  thee  and  take  part  in  the  war. 

To  Sin-'ulmnam  *ay :  Thus  8<nth  Khammurabi.  Immediately  upon  recfij  t 
of  this  letter,  have  all  the  keepers  of  thy  temple  and  Ardi-Shamask,  the 
son  of  Eriban,  the  shepherd  of  the  Shamash  temple  come  before  thee, 
tC^Other  with  their  complete  account.  Siinl  iliciii  to  Babylon  to  give  their 
account.  Let  them  ride  day  and  night.  Within  two  days  they  ^ould  be  in 
Babylon.  < 

We  also  hnve  cx;implcs  nf  the  private  correspondence  of  the  same  period, 
showing  the  style  of  leUer  one  Habyioniau  wrote  to  another.  The  following 
remarks  and  tmnulatious  of  letters  are  taken  from  a  dissoriation  giving 
letters  from  the  time  of  Khammnrabi.a 

The  insignlRcant  contents  of  some  of  these  letters  show  that  letter  writing 
at  tliJit  time  was  a  general  custom  and  the  theory  again  nud  :'.-^:v.u  tlirust-i 
itself  forward  that  a  comparatively  regular  postal  service  w.ui  ulreaily  in 
existence.  These  letters  abo  show  now  far  Babylonian  oommeroe  extended 
in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  Every  letter  throws 
new  light  upon  that  far  distant  ])ast  and  helps  nn  to  form  an  ever  surer  pic- 
ture of  the  dally  life  of  the  old  Babylonian  people.  Following  are  a  few 
examples  to  give  an  idea  of  the  epistolary  style. 

To  my  father  »ay:  Thus  ipeaka  Ulmeshu.  May  Shamash  and  Marduk  keep 
my  father  alive  forever.  Mayeet  ihou^  my  father^  oe  in  heoHK  mayeet  thm  live* 
May  the  protectiny  deity  of  my  father  lift  up  the  head  of  my  father  in  farottr. 
To  greet  my  father  h<iv<'  f  'm'ttt-n.  May  the  pm^pprity  of  my  father  before 
Shamash  and  Marduk  endure  forever.  After  t>in  and  Karaman  had  spoken 
thy  name,  my  father,^  thou,  my  father,  didst  speak  as  follows :  "As  soon  as 
I  come  to  Der-Ammizadaduga  on  the  Sharku  canal,  I  will  send  thee^  within 
a  short  space,  a  laiiih  witli  five  mina  of  silver."  This  didst  thou  say,  my 
father.  My  father  made  me  expectant,  but  thou  hast  sent  nothing.  Now 
after  thou,  my  father,  hadst  started  out  to  Taribu,  tlie  queen,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  my  &ther.  Thou,  my  father,  hast  never  voluntarily  sent  anyone  who 
brought  (even)  a  silver  shekL'l,  In  accordance  with  the  ...  of  Sin  and 
Ramman  who  liave  blcs^d  niy  father,  may  niy  father  send  me  tliat  for 
which  1  am  eager,  so  will  my  heart  not  be  grieved,  and  I  will  pray  for  my 
father  to  Sbamash  and  Biarduk. 

To  ffijf  Urdy  $ay :  Thue  speaketk  Belehnnu^  thy  siave,    Suioe  I  have  been 

eonfined  in  prison  thou,  ray  lord,  Intst  kept  m  i  ive.  What  is  the  reason 
that  for  five  months  my  h)rd  has  neglected  me  ?  The  house  in  which  I  am 
conhued  is  a  house  of  want.  Now  I  have  sent  the  Mar-abuUi  (gate-keeper  f 
to  you  with  a  letter.  I  am  also  ill.  May  my  lord  have  pity  on  roe,  send  mo 
corn  and  vegetables  so  that  I  may  not  die.  Send  me  also  a  dress  to  cover 
my  nakedness.  Eitlier  a  half  shekel  of  silver  or  two  mina  of  wool  let  him 
(Mar-abulii)  bring,  for  my  service  let  him  bring  it.  Let  not  Mar-abuUi  bo 
sent  empty  away.  If  he  cometh  empty,  the  dogs  will  devour  me.  As  tbon, 
my  lord,  so  also  every  inhabitant  of  Sippar  and  Babylon  knows  that  I  am 
confined  without  cruilt ;  not  because  of  a  bilshu,  I  have  been  im})risoaed. 
Thou,  my  lord,  didst  send  me  beyond  the  river  to  carry  oil,  but  the  Suui 

P  Tlito  pralMldjr  mMns  that  the  ttOtet  had  be«n  catl«d  to  »  high  oOioe.] 
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people  met  me  and  took  mo  captive,  S{)cak  a  favoaraliU-  word  to  the  ser- 
vant of  the  king's  grand  vizir.  Send,  tliat  I  die  not  iu  tlie  liouse  of  need. 
Send  one  ka  of  oil  and  five  ka  of  salt.  What  thou  didst  send  a  short  time 
ago  was  not  delivered.   Wiutever  thou  sendest*  send  it  well  guarded. 

2b  mjf  father  '  /  Thus  saith  Zimri-erah.  Map  Shamaah  and  Marduk 
ffive  my  father  eiwrUntinfj  life.  Ibi-Ninshah  the  younger  brother  of  Nnr- 
ilishu  hak  fallen  upon  >iabu-atpalaui  and  beaten  him;  he  has  also  spoken 
insults  ooiweming  me  which  are  not  to  be  endured.  I  shall  beat  the  young 
man  I  Wherefore  has  he  cursed  me  ?  I  liave  as  yet  .said  iiotliing  to  the 
person.  I  thtHiirht  to  myself:  "T  will  send  to  my  father,  let  liim  send  his 
decision  about  the  matter,  and  then  1  will  spealc  to  the  person."  Now  I 
have  sent  a  tablet  to  Nabu-atpalam,  for  information  in  this  matter.  Up  I 
make  a  decision  in  this  matter,  send  your  judgment^  give  (?)  a  word. 

To  the.  Hcretary  of  the  merehantt  of  Sippar^  ^ahruru  tpeak:  saitil 

Aimnidatitana.  The  wool  dealer  has  informed  me  as  follows:  "1  have 
written  to  the  secretary  of  the  merchants  of  Sippar,  lahruru  to  send  his 
spun  wool  to  liabyion,  but  he  has  not  sent  his  spun  wool."  Thus  has  he 
informed  me.  Why  hast  thou  not  sent  tiiy  spun  wool  to  Babylon  ?  Since 
thou  hast  not  feared  to  do  thi.H  thing,  so  send — as  soon  as  thou  seest  this 
tablet — thy  spun  wool  to  Babylon.  ^ 

To  Appa  speak:  Thus  mith  Gimil-Marduh.  Mai/  S/idinfish  keep  thee 
alive.    I  have  spoken  in  thy  behalf  to  the  person  in  question  and  he  said; 

Let  him  come  so  that  ho  may  speak.*'  And  the  tamets  which  thou  didst 
take  to  examine,  take  them  according  to  thy  examination  and  come  quickly. 

2'b  Etii'Shama$h-iddina  weak:  Thu  »aUh  AveURuhati.    May  Shamaih 

and  Ishtar  keep  thee  alive;  1  am  well.  Humtani  has  given  for  Aniti-Shamash 
8|  kat  and  15  she  of  silver.  To  Miisalimma,  I  will  give  the  money  wherever 
he  commands.  I  am  going  into  tiie  service  of  the  king's  daughter.  1  will 
quickly  send  thy  desire.    Send  an  answer  to  my  tablet. i 

Among  the  large  number  of  letters  which  have  been  preserved  it  has 
been  possible  to  find  more  than  one  written  hj  the  same  person,  and,  by  put- 
tiug  these  topfether,  to  get  .some  idea  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  writer. 

The  letters  of  a  certain  Bel-Ibni  are  prominent  amnn^  these.  They  contain 
allusions  to  historical  events  mentioned  on  llie  monuments,  thus  contributing 
valuable  details  to  these  rsither  barren  records  of  events.  Bel-Ibni  himself 
"Wa.s  a  general  in  the  army  of  Ashurbanapal.    Below  is  a  translation  of  one 

of  these  Icttfjrs  made  by  Dr.  V>.  Jolitiston,^'  in  the  KpUtolarij  literature  of  the 
As.n/ri'inx  ,riid  BobyloMOM  iu  the  Journal  qf  tfie  American  Oriental  Society t 

vohXVlIl.J 

To  the  lord  of  kings.,  my  lord^  thy  servant  Bel-Ibni  !  May  Ashur^  iShamash 
4nul  Marduk  decree  length  of  daye,  health  of  mind  and  body  for  the  lard  of 
kinys^  my  lord!  Shuma,  the  son  of  Sham-iddina,  son  of  Gakhal,  son  of 
Taramaritu's  sister,  fleeing  from  Elam,  reached  the  (country  of  the)  Dakkha. 
I  took  him  under  my  protection  and  transferred  him  from  Dakklia  Hiither). 
He  is  iU.  As  soon  as  he  completely  recovers  his  health,  I  shall  send  him  to 
the  kingt  my  lord. 

A  messenger  has  come  to  him  (with  the  news)  that  Nadan  and  the 
Pukudeans  of  Til  .  .  .  had  a  meeting  with  Nabu-bel-shumate  at  the  city  of 

n  Ttiis  is  a  letter  from  King  AmtDiditaii&,  the  king  who  was  third  from  the  ead  of  the  tot 
Bsk^ooka  dynu^.  It  to  sa  esMBple  of  tiw  osnal  ityle  of  a  ragrsl  l«Uer.] 
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Targibati,  and  tliey  took  a  neutral  oath  to  this  effect :  "  According  to  agree- 
ment we  shall  senil  you  whatever  news  we  may  hear."  To  bind  the  bar 
gain  (?)  they  purchased  from  him  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and  also  said  to  him: 
"Our  sheep  shall  come  and  graze  in  the  pasture  (?)  among  the  Ubanateans, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  conlidence  in  us."  Now  (I  should  advise  that) 
a  messenger  of  my  lord,  the  king,  come,  and  give  Nadan  plainly  to  under- 
stand as  follows  :  *'  H  thou  sendest  anything  to  Elam  for  sale,  or  if  a  single 
sheep  gets  over  to  the  Elamite  pasture  (?)  I  will  not  let  thee  live."  The 
king,  my  lord,  may  thoroughly  rely  ui)on  my  report.* 

Professor  Delitzsch  in  an  article  in  the  BeitrUcje  zur  Aisyriologie^  vol.  I. 
entitled  Beitrdtje  zur  Erkl&runt/  der  baht/lonisch-aasyrischen  Briejlitteratur^ 
has  given  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to  tliis  same  Bel-Ibni : 

The  word  of  the  king  to  Bel-Ibni  :  May  my  greeting  make  glad  thy  heart! 
Concerning  thy  communication  about  the  I'ukudeans  on  tiie  river  Cliarru  — 
In  the  future,  whoever  loves  the  house  of  his  lords,  shall  communicate  what- 
ever he  sees  and  hears  to  Ids  lords.  See  I  whilst  thou  inform  me  concerning 
the  cause  of  thy  communication.' 


Bakko  Clay  Tablets  from  the  Librahy  or  AssHFasANAPAL  at  NnfKvsH 


Some  of  the  letters  tlirow  light  on  religious  ceremonies,  others  are  com- 
munications from  astrologers  telling  whether  or  not  the  signs  of  the  heavens 
are  propitious  for  certain  undertakings.  There  are  still  others  from  ph\-si- 
cians  telling  of  patients  under  their  care.  The  following  is  translated  by 
Dr.  Johnston :«« 

To  the  king,  my  lord,  thy  servant.  Arad-Xana  !  Greeting  mont  heartily  to 
my  lord,  the  king!  May  Adar  and  Gula  grant  health  of  mind  and  body  to  mf 
lord,  the  king.  A  hearty  greeting  to  the  son  of  the  king.  .  .  .  With  reganl  t«> 
the  patient  who  lurs  a  bleeding  from  his  nose,  the  Riib-mugi  reports: 
Yesterday,  towards  evening,  there  was  much  hemorrhage."  Those  dress- 
ings are  not  scientifically  applied.  They  are  placed  on  the  ala?  of  the  nose, 
oppress  the  breathing,  and  come  off  when  there  is  hemorrhage.  Let  them 
be  placed  within  the  nostrils,  and  then  the  air  will  be  kept  away  and  the 
hemorrhage  restrained.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  my  lord,  the  king,"  I  will  go 
to-morrow  and  give  instructions;  (meantime)  let  me  hear  how  he  does.* 

Several  letters  have  been  preserved  of  a  certain  Ishtar-duri,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Sargon  (722-705  B.C.),  and  was  perhaps 
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identical  with  the  eponym  of  the  same  name  in  the  year  714.  Dr.  Johnston 
has  translated  a  comnmnication  of  his  to  the  kinj^:o 

To  the  kinffy  my  lordy  thy  servant  Ishtar-duri .'  Greeting  to  the  kivg^  my 
lord!  I  send  forthwith  to  my  lord,  the  king,  iu  compauy  with  my  iuessen- 
ger,  the  physicians  Nabn-shum-iddina  and  Nabu-^ba,  of  wbom  1  spoke  to- 
the  king,  my  lord.  Let  them  be  admitted  tu  the  presence  of  the  king,  my 
lord,  and  let  the  king,  my  lord,  converse  with  them.  I  have  not  disclosed 
(to  them}  the  true  facts,  but  have  told  them  nothing.  As  the  king,  my 
lord,  commands,  (so)  has  it  been  done. 

Shamash-bel-u^^ur  sends  word  from  Der :  "  We  have  no  inscriptions  to 
place  upon  the  toinplo  walls."  I  send  therefore  to  the  king,  my  lord,  (ta 
ask )  that  one  inscription  be  written  out  and  sent  immediately,  (and  that) 
the  rest  be  speedily  written,  so  that  they  may  place  them  upon  the  temple 
walls. 

There  has  Ijoen  a  great  deal  of  rain,  (hnf)  the  harvest  IB  gathmod*  May 
the  heart  of  the  king,  my  lord,  be  of  good  cheer  \  ^ 

ABT 

Art  occupies  too  prominent  a  position  in  the  life  of  the  Babylonius 
and  Assyrians,  and  they  have  produee<l  too  much  that  is  orij^inal  and  pecu- 
liar to  them,  for  this  history  to  pass  over  the  question  in  silenoe.  Even  a 
mere  sketch  of  their  culture  would  be  incomplete  without  it.  At  the  same 
time  great  precaution  is  necessary.  In  the  determination  of  the  chronolog* 
ical  sncce^^sion  of  undated  monuments  so  mneh  depends  on  .subjeetivc  valua- 
tion and  ffisthetic  judgment  tliat,  without  a  long  and  conscientious  study  of 
the  liistory  of  ai"t,  one  is  liable  to  serious  error.  And  the  determination 
of  dates  largely  influences  one's  conception  of  the  progress  of  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  art ;  ,'csthetic  judgment,  one's  decision  oonceming  the  oluracter, 
independence,  and  value  of  this  artistic  effort. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  language,  religion,  and  in  the  whole  civilisation  of 
this  people  the  imityof  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  race  comes  clearly  to  light. 
Whatever  differences  may  exist  between  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  art  in  the 
conception  of  detail,  in  certain  peculiarities  of  t<^ehnique,  in  the  choice  of 
subjects,  at  bottom  they  are  one.  It  has  ever  been  characterised  as  a 
national  school  in  which  one  and  the  same  character  prevails,  so  that  a  work 
of  art,  be  it  from  Telloh,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  or  Kalah,  at  onoe  shows  its  con* 
nection  with  it.  All  llie  differences  are  merely  shades,  changes  caused  by 
time.  This  is  esj»eei:illy  noticeable  when  one  considers  what  material  for 
example  was  used  for  building.  In  Babylonia  it  is  dithcuit  to  obtain 
stone  I  there  are  no  rocks  there.  Consequently  this  material,  which  had  to 
be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  wjis  tlierefore  expensive,  was  kept  like 
precious  and  other  metals  for  the  decoration  of  the  whole,  for  pillars,  bas- 
reliefs,  dedicatorv  inscriptions,  etc.,  or  for  making  a  firm  foundation,  while 
dried  and  burnt  bricks  were  used  for  the  buildings  themselves.  Among  the 
Assyrians  this  difficulty  did  not  exist.  Excellent  stone,  which  was  easily 
-worked,  was  found  in  close  proxinuty,  and  the  Assyrians  understood  how  to 
hew  and  shape  it.  In  s{)ite  of  this,  they  imitated  the  Babylonian  custom 
and  used  mainly  bricks  for  their  buildings.  They  preferred  continually  to 
repair  these  temples  and  palaces,  which  soon  fell  into  ruin,  or  else  to  replace 
them  by  others,  rather  than  to  depart  from  the  traditional  mode  of  building' 
of  their  ancestors* 
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The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  wli ether  Babylonian- Assyrian  art  may 
not  perhaps  have  beon  a  clanghtfr  of  the  IxL^'yjjtian.  Without  dould  Assyriju 
art  was  at  least  inlli!*Mv  <Ml  by  it.  AH  tlic  ivory  objects  wbicli  have  yet  lieen 
found  are  plainly  iuiiUiiiuna  of  Egyptian  motives,  altiiough  thoy  were  cer- 
tainly not  made  by  Rgyptians,  and  some  of  them  date  from  the  time  of 
Asshurnazirpal.  The  lotus  ornament  also,  which  is  so  often  used  as  a  temple 
decoration,  points  to  an  Ecryittiun  origin.  Perhaps,  however,  the  models  were 
not  borrowed  directly  from  tlie  Egyptians.  Certain  dishes  and  cups  for 
drink-ofifering,  which  oecur  in  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  in  western  Asm  and 
southern  Europe,  are  plainly  ornamented  with  Egyptian  cartouches,  hiero- 
glyphics, and  symbols,  but  in  such  a  divergent  form  that  no  Egyptian  could 
have  made  them ;  and  these  objects  have  the  name  of  the  artificer  in  Aramaic 
characters  on  the  border  or  back.  It  is  thus  plainly  to  be  seen  that  thii 
Egyptian  fashion  wandered  into  Assyria  throagh  the  influence  of  Arantsen 
artist  B. 

When  it  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  Egyptian  patterns  were  imitated 
by  the  Assyrians  at  a  compAratively  late  date,  and  that  Egyptian  motiTes 
were  borrowed  from  her  artists,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian art  as  a  whole  was  of  Iv_ryptian  origin.  This  could  be 
proved  only  from  the  oldest  monuments  to  bo  found  in  i^abylonia.  It  was 
in  fact  believed,  when  the  art  works  of  Telloh  first  became  known,  that  they 
showed  a  <^'reat  similarity  to  the  products  of  Egyptian  art.  They  displayed 
the  samR  simplicity  and  naivoness,  the  same  clean-shorn  heads  and  faces,  and 
many  other  coincidences.  The  connoisseurs  of  art,  however,  believe  differ- 
ently. The  similarity  is  great ;  nevertheless  a  careful  exanunaliuu  shows 
the  independence  of  Babylonian  art  in  respect  to  Egyptian.  Thus  in  the  old- 
est monuments  the  same  peculiarities,  truth  and  strength,  appear,  which  in 
the  later  development  of  art  amouL^  the  Assyrians  were  so  greatly  exaggerated, 
whereas  they  are  wholly  lacking  in  Egyptian  figures. 

A  further  similaritjr  is  found  between  the  oldest  pyramids  in  the  NOe 
valley  and  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  Ziggurat.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
the  pyramids  had  a  wholly  different  object  from  the  Ziq;<Tumt,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Babylonian  temple  architecture 
varies  greatly  from  the  Egyptian*  If  there  is  any  dependence  it  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  Chaldeans;  they  did  not  borrow  their  art  from  the  Egyptians. 
At  the  Rjvme  time  the  similarities  are  so  remarkable,  especially  between  the 
old  Chaldaio  statues  and  the  oldest  productions  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  such 
as  the  statues  of  Shafra,  Chufu,  and  Ra^m-ke,  that  we  are  compelled  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  writing,  to  suppose  a  common  stock  out  of  wUch  both 
branches  grew  independently  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  each. 

The  important  discoveries  made  by  the  French  consul,  De  Sarsac,  at 
Telloh  have  first  thrown  some  light  on  the  old  Chaldean  art  in  which  thd 
whole  Babylonian- Assyrian  art  luis  taken  its  origin.  The  question  as  to 
whetlier  the  works  of  art  found  there  are  Semitic  or  non-Semitic  does  not 
concern  us  here.  It  is  more  prol)al)ly  the  latter.  At  any  rate  we  are  here 
confronted  with  a  civilisation  preceding  the  nourishing  period  of  the  knowu 
Semitic  dominion  in  Babylonia.^  A  temple  was  found  there  53  by  81  metres 
square  which  shows  the  same  fundamental  |)lan  as  the  later  Chaldean  archi- 
tecture, that  is,  a  structure  of  burnt  on  a  foimdation  of  dried  brick,  the 

'  For  a  deacription  of  tliene  moruitnentB  and  the  history  of  tli<Mr  discovery,  as  well  as  for  tb« 
conclusions  which  are  to  Ixj  drawn  from  tiwia  lor  the  bi«tory  of  art  in  MeBopotamia,  the  readtt 
Is  referred  lo  l)e  Sarsac's  album  of  rKprodactions  fl'Art  Cbaldfen],  also  to  L.  Ueerzoy,  X«t 
/ovtilM  de  CAaMte  ia  tbe  Mevue  Anhaotogtytw,  1881,  mw  mcIm,  vcd.  sUi,  p.  M  fl.  sad 
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corners  exactly  facing  the  points  of  tho  compass  (not  the  side  as  in  Egypt), 
«  Ziggurat  in  the  centre,  the  whole,  is  seen  from  stamps  on  the  stones, 
datiog  £rom  the  time  of  the  prieet-prinee  Gudra,  who  is  known  from  other 
^urcesi  aod  who  rebuilt  or  founded  this  temple.  Besides,  a  large  number 
of  larger  and  smaller  works  of  art  were  discovered,  cylinders,  reliefs,  bronze 
objects,  especially  statues,  which  had  been  collected  either  by  the  ruler  already 
mentioned  or  by  other  priestly  princes  or  kings.'^ 

Before  building  a  temple  or  palace,  a  religious  ceremony  took  place  cor- 
responding to  what  we  call  to-day  laying  the  corner-stone.  Nahuna'id  relates 
that  in  the  ruins  of  tlie  oldest  Clial'lt'rni  temples  he  looked  for  the  foundation 
stuiie,  the  temen  which  the  original  kings  had  placed  there,  and  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  this  comer-stone,  wnereas  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  excavated  only  in  vain.  In  our  days  such  cylindrical  tubes  have 
been  found  covered  with  close  writing  dithcr,lt  to  decipher,  which  had  been 
placed  in  little  niches  at  the  corners  u£  the  foundation  facing  the  four  points 
of  the  compass.  Thus  at  Nimrod,  Rawlinson  caused  excavations  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  tower,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  find 
objects  similar  to  those  which  had  been  met  with  elsewhere.  He  relates  his 
4liscovery  as  follows ;  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  small  cavity  was  found. 
*•  Bring  me,* "  said  Rawlinson  to  .  the  man  in  charge  of  the  digging,  " '  bring 
me  the  dedicatory  cylinder.*  The  workman  put  his  hand  into  the  hole  and 
showed  the  cylinder  ;  those  present  could  not  believe  their  eyes  and  looked 
at  each  other  in  amazement.  The  cylinder,  covered  with  inscriptions,  then 
came  out  of  the  hiding-place  where  it  had  been  placed  probably  by  the  hands 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  himself,  and  where  it  had  bun  for  twenty-nine  centuries*** 
In  the  fruitful  excavations  which  he  undertook  at  Tclloh,  De  Sarsac  made 
similar  discoveries.  *•  I  found,"  said  he,  "  at  a  depth  of  scarcely  thirty  cen- 
timeters under  the  original  soil,  four  cubes  of  masonry  of  large  bricks  and 
iHtumen,  measuring  eighty  centimeters  on  each  side.  In  the  ( entre  of  these 
cubes  was  a  cavity  of  twenty-seven  centimeters  by  twelve  and  by  thirty-five 
of  deptli.  This  cavit  V  fillrrl  with  ypllfny  sand  enclosed  a  statuette  of  bronze, 
representing  now  a  man  kneeling,  agum  a  woman  staudmg,  someLimes  also  a 
boll.  At  ^e  foot  of  each  statue,  us-jrally  embedded  in  the  bitumen  which 
lined  the  cavity,  were  found  two  stone  tablets,  one  white,  the  otlier  black. 
It  was  the  black  one  which  usually  bore  an  inscription  in  cuneiform  charac- 
ters, like  or  almost  like  the  one  carved  on  the  figure  of  bronze."  Moreover 
De  Sarsac  in  place  of  statuettes  found  cones  of  clay  in  the  shape  of  large 
nails  with  hemispherical  heads,  and  having  an  inscription  around  the  stem.m 

It  has  been  believed  that  three  stages  of  development  may  be  detected  in 
this  ancient  art.  To  the  first  belong  the  reliefs,  which  represent  scenes  of 
war  and  burial  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explamed,  drawn  very 
awkwardly  and  comparatively  tough  and  primitive.  This  stage  represents 
the  infancy  of  art.  To  the  second  stage  are  counted  the  eiglit  statues  of 
Gudea  and  the  one  of  Ur-ba-*u  which  are  carved  with  great  skill  and  fine 
artistie  feeling  out  of  hard  stone,  as  it  di^i  cars  of  dionte. 

The  strength  which  characterises  the  sculptural  efiforts  of  the  Babylonians 
and  especially  of  the  Assyrians,  is  already  manifest,  although  witliout  that 
exaggeration  of  the  muscles  and  joints  which  is  so  pronounced  with  the 
latter.  Hands  and  feet  in  particular  are  most  carefully  executed.  The 
heads  are  totally  different  from  the  hairy  and  bearded  Assyrian,  or  even  early 
Babylonian  hearts.  They  are  perfectly  clean  shaven,  but  sometimes  seem- 
ingly decked  with  an  artificial  hair  arrangement  or  something  of  that  sort; 
all  just  as  in  Egypt.    In  addition,  an  attempt  to  suggest  the  folds  of  dra- 
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pcries  is  seen,  "wlilcli  we  do  not  find  among'  the  nahylonlans  and  Assyrians 
nor  tlio  KLfy[)tiiUis,  hut  only  later  amonj^  the  Persiun.s  and  (Jrut-ks.  In  the 
third  so-called  classic  i>eriod  are  placed  works  of  art  of  most  tinished  execu- 
tion, which  show  a  decided  advance,  among  which  are  pictures,  in  which  beard 
and  hair  are  worked  out  with  the  greatest  care. 

It  would  bo  exaggerated  scepticism  to  deny  that  th*  s<'  art  productions 
exceed  in  antiquity,  nearly  everything  found  in  iiabyiouia  until  now.  The 
only  exception  could  be  the  beautiful  cylinder  of  the  time  of  Sargon  I,  if  we 
assume  that  this  monarch  reigned  about  8800  B.C.,  and  that  this  work  of  art 
is  of  his  time.    Rut  this  is  by  no  means  established  as  a  fact. 

It  can  also  not  be  denied  that  these  creatiuus  of  early  Chaldaic  art, 
altliDugli  in  some  instances  only  feeble  attempts,  in  others,  however,  are  of 
such  finished  perfection,  that  in  succeeding  periods  they  were  never  excelled 
and  seldom  equalled. 

Wo  have  here  a  similar  case  to  one  in  Egypt,  where,  for  instance,  under 
the  kings  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  sculpture  reached  an  eminence,  which 
nothing  of  later  date  ever  ap;>roached,  and  where  the  oldest  works  of  art 
have  a  value  which  none  of  the  Eg}'ptian  sculptures  of  the  following  eenturiea 
can  claim.  In  both  these  countries  therefoi-e  there  is  an  early,  surprisingly 
rapid  development,  followed  by  a  speedy  decline ;  where  even  in  succeeding 
bnlliantepochs  no  successful  attempts  to  equal  t  he  results  of  the  first  fluresceuee 
were  ever  made.  Sut  h  a  phcnomcndii  is  all  the  more  striking  when  it  i.-j 
considered  tiiat  these  lafe;-  eiioehs,  whether  in  Egypt,  in  Babel,  or  in  Asslmr, 
were  by  no  means  periods  of  degeneration,  but  show,  although  with  cuiitiiiual 
fluctuations,  marked  progress  in  literature,  science,  government,  and  general 
culture.  It  seems  probable  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  difTerenee  of  race. 
The  artists  who  carved  the  statues  of  King  Schafra,  were  no  more  Semites 
than,  judging  from  all  appearances  and  from  the  facial  types  of  the  monarclis, 
pictured,  were  the  sculptors  who  immortalised  King  Qudea.  Later  on  the 
Ejnrptian  population  became  more  and  more  affected  by  Semitic  elements^ 
and  under  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Semites,  art  declined. 

Not  untU  under  the  baits,  wlio  certainly  were  not  descended  from  a  race 
intermixed  with  Semitic  blood,  did  art  rise  again  to  a  height  which  recalled 
the  palmy  days  of  the  ancient  realm.  Thus  early  Chaldaic  art  was  the 
mother  of  that  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Semites  of  Babylon  and 
Asshur  proved  themselves  diligent  students,  gifted  imitators,  who  gave  to  their 
works  also  the  stamp  of  their  own  genius ;  but  they  were  never  mate  ttaax 
students  and  imitators,  they  never  produced  anything  original  which  might 
stand  in  equality  by  the  side  of  early  Chaldaic  art.  The  Semitic  race  orcu- 
pies  one  of  the  foremost  positions  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  and  is  iiighl}^ 
talented.  But  in  architecture  and  sculpture  it  has  always  worked  in  close  con- 
nection with  forei<^rn  niiisters,  and  never  produced  anytiiing  really  great  by 
itself.^  The  further  it  goes  from  the  ancient  centres,  where  the  great^ 
tradition  of  the  former  so  hii^hly  develoiied  art  still  liveil  on,  the  more  unskil- 
ful become  its  productions  in  this  field.  Assyria  wliere  the  Semitic  blood 
was  pur«r  than  in  Babylonia,  and  which  was  certainly  surpassed  in  art  by  the- 
latter,  Phaaiicla,  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  are  proofs  of  this.  Only  wlien 
the  Semites  have  handed  down  the  old  tradition  whieh  thev  hn^'o  at  least 
preserved,  to  the  Aryans,  the  Persians,  and  Greeks,  is  there  an  independent 
higher  development  of  plastic  art.    Be  that  as  it  may,  conndered  as  artists, 

1  Here  of  course  only  architecture  and  sculpturo  in  general  arp  Intended,  without  dtniying 
that  the  Semites,  also  those  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  liJive  aocomi  II-Ik  1  original  things  in  ainglo- 
caaes,  in  excouUoo,  and  in  oertoin  ^niw,  as,  for  szampie,  in  the  reproduction  of  animal  foxnia. 
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the  BabyloDianB  and  Assyrians  stand  foramost  among  the  Semites,  but  ihe^ 

are  indebted  for  this  to  the  early  Chaldeans- 

The  rlKiracter  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  buildinf^  has  remained  in 
general  about  the  samef  from  the  earliest  iimesy  until  the  destruction  of  the 
nation.  The  architect,  more  than  any  other  artist,  is  dependent  upo» 
the  nature  of  the  material  at  his  disposal :  and  this  in  Babylonia  was  almost 
exelusively  in  the  form  of  tiles  of  clay,  either  dried  in  the  sun,  or  haketl  ia 
the  lire.  The  former,  which  were  made  most  skilfully  in  Babylonia,  were- 
generally  used  for  foundations,  either  by  siiuxjly  placing  them  in  layers,  or 
cementingr  them  with  wet  day  or  pitch,  or,  as  in  the  substructures  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  l)y  using  them  while  still  in  a  moist  condition,  in  order  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  superstructure  they  might  be  united  in  one  solid 
miiss.  For  the  covering  of  the  walla,  baked  tiles  were  used.  Enamelled  or 
glazed  bricks  were  used  in  those  parts  of  the  building  which  were  most 
exposed  to  moisture  or  the  changes  of  the  weather*  In  Assyria  where  stono 
was  not  expensive  this  was  also  used  as  the  outer  coating'  of  walls.  This,, 
however,  is  the  only  important  variation  which  the  Assyrian  architects 
allowed  themselves.  Although  it  would  have  been  easier  for  them  to  erect 
more  beautiful,  more  ple^ialng,  and  certainly  more  durable  buildings  of  etone, 
they  were  not  able  lo  rise  to  the  attempt,  although  they  had  only  to  carry  out 
and  use  in  larger  meassM-e  wliat  had  already  been  found  in  Chaldea.  A  short 
step  was  indeed  taken  lu  tins  tiirection. 

The  Babylonians  already  knew  how  to  make  wooden  pillars  or  columns^ 
probably  covered  with  metaJ,  and  made  use  of  them  in  lighter  architecture, 
as  for  instance  the  Naos,  or  canopy  over  the  figures  of  the  gods.  The  Assy- 
rians not  only  copied  this,  but  built  columns  of  stone,  and  a  certain  origi- 
nality and  ffraoefulness  in  the  capitate  and  bases  of  their  pillars  is  not  to  h» 
denied.  However,  the  column  never  played  the  same  important  rdle  in  their 
architecture  as  it  does,  for  instance,  in  the  Grseco-Roman  and  even  in  the- 
Egyptian.  In  their  great  buildings  they  clung  almost  servilely  to  the  designs 
hautled  down  during  centuries.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  buildings- 
had  more  than  one  story,  was  formerly  almost  generally  admitted  as  a  tSscty 
but  it  is  generally  denied  now,  and  can  really  hardly  be  determined.  The- 
ruins  give  no  positive  support  to  either  theory;  but  a  few  leUefs  givft 
representations  of  two-storied  buildings. 

Tile  cottstruetiou  presents  necessarily  a  certain  monotony  whidi  is  hno* 
accentuated  by  thd  absence  of  windows.   To  relieve  this  monotony,  glazingv 
colouring,  or  woodwork  were  resorted  to,  in  case  the  use  of  columns  wasr 
excluded  ;  sometimes  more  artistic  measures  were  used,  such  as  projecting- 
pilasters,  which  in  Chaldea  were  somewhat  crude,  but  richly  ornamented  in. 
Assyria ;  also  mosaics  of  conical  form,  or  decorations  of  vases  on  the  walls.. 
The  upper  stones  of  the  walls  were  decorated  with  battlements.    The  inner,, 
as  well  as  the  outer  walls,  had  a  stone  covering  up  to  a  certain  height,  ancH 
higher  up  a  polychromatic  layer  of  stucco.    Ivory,  and  particularly  bronze* 
decoratitms,  were  much  employed.   In  spite  of  all  this,  the  impression  givea 
by  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  buildings  is  one  of  massiveness*  almost  clumsi- 
ness, and  tiie  decorations  seem  childish,  paltry,  and  commonplace.   Hence  also 
the  disproportiou  of  length  and  breadth,  in  other  words  the  elongated  form 
of  the  rooms,  whose  roof  not  being  supported  by  columns,  had  to  rest  on  the 
side  walls,  and  whose  breadth  depended  on  the  length  of  the  roof  beams. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  tiles  had  this  advantagcony 
result,  that  it  was  almost  iniperative  to  fn;ik(>  prodigal  use  of  arcli  and  Muilt 
construction.    Thai  the  Chaldaic  aichiLcclii  were  tiie  inventor::)  ui  lixea^ 
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€Oii8tTiietiotMi  with  whioli  the  Etruscans  were  formerly  erroneously  credited, 

cannot  be  positively  affirmed,  for  they  are  also  found  in  E^fvpt,  althoiiir^^ 
seldom  made  use  of  there.  Without  doubt>  however,  the  babyioniami  aud 
Assyrians  developed  them  greatly  and  knew  bow  to  make  use  of  them  with 
great  skill.  From  the  false  areh,  which  is  formed  by  allowing  each  succeed- 
ing layer  of  stone  to  project  over  the  foregoing  one,  to  tlie  finished  arch,  all 
kinds  are  represented  by  them.  Not  only  were  all  underground  canals  ami 
sewers,  vaults  of  luasoury,  but  all  gateways  euded  iu  arches,  aud  even  ilit 
ceilings  of  some  apartments,  particularly  those  in  the  part  of  the  pabuw 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  harem  were  wholly  or  partially  vaulted. 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  have  built  extensively  many  and  great 
oities  enclosed  within  mighty  walk,  extended  palaces  aud  peculiar  templta. 
Thev  cannot  be  enumerated  hero  *xt  eren  desonbed  in  genend  terms. 

A  few  important  points,  however,  mar  be  toochod  upon.  In  the  first  place 
it  must  be  noticed  that,  while  in  Egypt  the  monumental  buildings  were  tombs 
•and  temples,  in  Babylon  and  Asshur  they  were  mainly  palaces?.  Although 
Jio  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  the  orectiou  of  the  temples,  they  were 
wnaller  than  the  palaces,  of  which  they  were  in  some  cases  certainly  annexes. 

The  tombs  were  constructed  with  great  care,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  corpses,  yet  the  inhaVntants  of  Mesopotamia  never 
reached  the  siune  degree  of  perfection  in  the  embalming  of  bodies  as  the 
Egyptians :  they  were  also  fitted  out  «rith  everything  that,  according  to 
their  faith,  was  necessary  for  the  dead,  but  they  were  piled  upon  each  other, 
and  thus  exc  luded  from  view.  Art  was  not  expended  upon  them  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  liowevor,  all  known  means  of  art  were  used  to  decorate  the  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  and  the  earthly  habitations  of  the  gods  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  sumptuous  manner.  "^1  lu  ir  size  increased  continually.  The  eariy 
Chaldaic  ])alaro  discovered  at  Telloh,  Iiad  an  area  of  only  53  meters  long 
by  81  broad  ;  the  so-called  "Wasevas  at  Warka  (Erech)  \vm  '200  meters 
long  by  loO  broad j  the  palace  of  Sargon  II  at  Dur-Sharrukin  covered  an  area 
of  about  10  hectares,  and  contained  80  opera  courts  and  more  than  200  i^Mtft- 
ments.  Under  the  Sargonids  the  rooms  also  became  larger.  One  in  tlie 
palace  of  Sennacherib  was  almost  as  long  as  the  entire  pa! are  at  Telloh, 
46  meters  long  by  12  wide.  Another  iu  the  palace  of  Eiiarhaddon,  which 
was  Intended  to  be  15  meters  by  12  meters,  remained  unfinished,  probably 
«on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  construction.  The  palace  of  Asshnrbanapal 
was  of  somewhat  smaller,  though  still  magnificent  proportions.  The  great 
palace  of  Nebuchadrezzar  II,  consisting  of  the  old  pfdace  of  his  father  and 
;a  new  one  coustructed  by  liiai  aud  joined  to  the  old,  has  not  yet  been  sulB- 
•ciently  explored,  but  according  to  the  descriptions,  must  have  snrpasaed  In 
^splendour,  if  not  in  size,  all  those  of  his  predecessors.  All  palaces  were  oon- 
utructed  on  the  same  ]dan,  and  contained  separate  living  apartments  for 
the  king  and  his  court,  for  his  wives,  for  the  lower  court  officials,  and, 
as  it  appears,  also  a  temple  with  various  sanctuaries  aud  a  tower. 

Too  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  tern ])le8  to  judge 
with  any  certainty  of  their  style  of  architecture.  Here  and  there,  remains 
•of  temples  have  been  found,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  build- 
ings designated  as  temples  were  really  devoted  to  religious  purpoacii.  Mot-t 
•of  the  temples  seem  to  have  been  small,  at  any  rate  not  intended  for  large 
assemblages.  The  altar  stood  outside  and  consequently  the  religioua services 
must  usually  have  taken  place  there. 

Every  large  town  had  many  temples  but  always  onl^'  one  Ziggurat.  Tins 
oonstituted  only  one  part  of  the  principal  temple,  albeit  the  most  promineok 
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one.  There  were  various  kinds  of  such  towers,  of  three  or  more,  sometinu  ^ 
aeven  stories,  which  were  attainable  bj  a  single  inclined  plane  encircling  tlic 
whole  building,  or  a  doable  one  rising  on  two  eides  of  it.  The  ground  plaa 
was  a  perfect  square  in  some,  in  others  a  parallelogram  ;  all  rested,  however^ 
on  a  massive  substructure,  and  seem  to  have  been  crowned  with  a  small 
sanctuary. 

Although  these  principal  temples,  including  the  Ziggurat,  were  not  of 
equal  extent  with  the  ro^  palaces,  they  wjere  nevertheless  imposing  build- 
ing's, and  the  towers  in  particular  were  erected  with  mncli  care  and  at 
great  expense.  •  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  ratio  of  temples 
and  palaces  that  the  Assyrians  were  less  religious  and  more  servile  than  the 
Egyptians,  who,  entirely  dominated  as  they  were  by  the  dogma  of  immor- 
tality, lavished  more  care  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead  kiiitrs  than  on  the  habita- 
tioiis  of  the  li\inn;  ones.  The  valuable  decorations  and  sculptures  which 
tlie  Assyrians  and  liabylonians  gave  to  their  gods  prove  their  pious  tendency. 
In  realit)r  the  whole  palace  was  a  sacred  edince  in  which  the  representative 
of  the  deity  lived  on  earth  with  and  beside  Lis  god. 

The  aid  which  architecture  received  from  other  arts  lias  already  been 
brieily  mentioned.  There  are  siill  a  few  particulars  to  be  noticed  in  regard 
to  this  point.  The  Assyrians  as  wdl  as  the  Babylonians  were  iJcilf  ul  woNcers 
in  bronze.  Proofs  of  this  are  the  bronze  door-sill  1^  meters  loogt  found  at 
Borsippa,  whose  decorations  of  rosettes  and  squares  are  in  very  pood  tnste, 
And  particularly  the  l)ron/e  f^atcs  at  I5alawat,  belong'ing;  to  the  iHh  cenlr.ry 
B.C.,  whicli  aro  masterpieces  of  their  kind,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
remains. 

Painting  was  also  employed  to  decorate  the  exterior  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  walls.  Ornaments  and  figures  were  painted  with  great  skill 
on  stucco,  al  fresco  in  such  a  case,  or  on  tiles  which  were  afterwards  glazed* 
These  tiles  were  sometimes  joined  to  make  one  pietuxe.  In  what  remains 
of  such  work  it  is  shown  that  painting  had  attained  quite  an  eminence  in 
Babylon  and  Asshur.  Drawing  and  grouping  are  often  ^  f  ry  successful,  and 
the  treatment  has  often  a  certain  breadth.  These  paintings  are  also  important 
because  it  is  seen  from  them  how  much  conventionality  prevailed  in  Assyrian 
sculpture.  In  painting  there  is  nothing  of  that  exaggerated  muscularity  nor 
of  the  almost  clumsy  strength  of  the  sculptured  figures.  Tk\aril  and  hair  are 
not  as  stiffly  curled  as  in  the  sculptures,  but  hang  more  loosely  and  natural!  y,^ 
A  beautiful  example  of  glazed  tiling  has  recently  been  excavated  by  the 
Deutsche  Orient  Gesellsonaft  at  Babylon.  It  is  in  the  soKsalled  Procession 
street  leading  from  Babylon  to  Borsippa  ;  on  either  side  of  the  street  were 
walls  faced  with  coloured  tiles  representing  a  stately  procession  of  lions  and 
other  animals,  very  artistically  drawn. o 

Sculpture,  more  than  painting,  was  emj^loyed  iu  decorating  buildings,, 
the  works  of  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  walls,  and  orna^ 
inented  the  gateways,  courts,  terraces,  and  apartments.  The  material  wIucIl 
the  sculptor  nsed  in  Chaldea  was  nsnally  valuable  stone  tlinicnlt  to  procurer 
such  as  basalt,  dolorite,  diorite  ;  in  Assyria,  generally  a  commoner,  more 
easily  worked  species,  such  as  alabaster  and  sandstone.  The  diffwence  of 
material  naturally  influenced  the  work  itself.   Figures  of  cast  bronse  ar» 

also  often  found. 

Tlie  inscriptions  of  the  Babylonian  kings  often  speak  of  columus  erected 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  of  which  some  were  made  of  solid  gold  or  silver,, 
others  only  coated  with  precious  metal,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  also  mention, 
fioeh  dedications.  Natundly  the  columns  of  precious  metal  have  not  survived^ 
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Imt  a  great  anmber  of  atone  plXlan       been  foand.  It  may  be  ehanoe,  that 

the  greater  number  of  statues  in  the  round  are  from  Babylon*  the  greater 
number  of  bas-reliefs  from  Assyria.  The  objects  of  these  surviving  sculptures 
«re  mainly  of  a  religious  or  liistorical  character.  But  rarelpr  does  a  represen- 
tation of  the  domestic  life  of  the  monarch  or  other  sooial  circles  appear. 

Only  once  is  a  banquet  pictured,  that  of  king  Asshurbanapal  and  his 
<queen.  Otherwise  no  women,  except  captives,  appear  in  the  reliefs.  On  the 
"whole  little  tendency  is  shown  to  represent  female  beauty  and  grace,  as  com- 
parmlwith  the  Egyptians  and  especially  with  the  Greeks.  The  nnde  female 
figure  is  seldom  pictured,  and  if  so,  in  a  repulsively  realistio  form,  as  in  the 
small  figures  of  tiic  mother  goddess.  Cheerful  or  comic  scenes,  which  are  not 
wanting  even  in  Egyptian  reliefs  and  vignettes,  are  never  found  here.  Hasty 
conclusions,  however,  should  not  be  drawn  from  this,  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  most  of  the  surviving  reliefs  are  from  the  palaces,  few  from 
the  temples,  still  fewer  from  the  tombs,  and  none  at  all  from  private  resi- 
dences. This  is  doubtleiis  one  of  the  reasons  why  representations  of  domestio 
or  private  life  are  so  scarce.  In  fact,  in  a  few  of  the  tombs  reUeb  have  been 
found  whose  subjects  recall  favourite  representations  in  those  of  Egypt.  Moat 
prevalent  certainly,  are  tboso  scenes  relating-  to  relit^ious  and  public  life. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  objects,  truth  is  often  sacrificed  to  certain  con- 
ventionalities. Thus  for  instance  the  Lamassi  and  Shedi,  the  man^eaded 
lions  and  bulls  have  five  legs,  in  order  that  they  may  always  present  four  to 
the  eye,  whether  viewed  from  the  front  or  the  side ;  the  heads  are  usually 
represented  in  profile  with  the  eyes  in  full  face,  but  sometimes  in  full  face, 
although  the  image  presents  a  side  view  to  the  beholder,  which  was  also 
customary  in  Egypt;  so  also,  the  stiff  curling  of  the  hair  and  beard  is 
unnatural.  Apparently  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  in  Egypt  to  make 
portraits  of  historical  personages,  and  the  individual  ditfei-ences  of  rank  and 
condition  can  only  be  recognised  by  objects  of  secondary  importance.  There 
is,  however,  stUil  some  doubt  upon  this  point.  H  ie  is  indeed  a  great 
uniformity,  but  an  attempt  at  least  to  dilferentiate  facial  traits  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Ignoring  all  accessories,  tlie  features  differ  among  kings  and 
higher  courtiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  lower  men-at-arms  on  the  other, 
among  men  and  eunuchs,  among  adults  and  youths.  Wherever  the  artists 
of  Mesopotamia  were  not  limited  by  conventionality, —  notably  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  animals,  —  they  have  surpassed  in  accuracy,  in  truth  and  strength 
of  representation  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  hardly  excepted. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  representation  of  nati  \  e  animals,  yet  foreign 
ones  were  treated  with  great  skill,  althouc^h  tlm  delineation  of  tliese  betrays 
less  practice.  Even  in  the  picturing  of  tlierianthropic  deities,  they  remain  as 
true  to  nature  as  possible,  and  with  much  taste  and  tact  allow  the  human 
attributes  of  the  figure  to  predominate.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  partially 
or  wholly  break  away  from  tradition,  their  talent  i.s  displayed  in  a  manner 
truly  marvellous.  Their  only  prominent  fault  is  their  exa^jf^erated  realism, 
which  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  monstrous  drawing  of  muscles  and  joints, 
but  also  in  the  disgusting  details  of  the  nude  figures  of  Astarte. 

Too  little  of  the  sc\ilptnre  of  the  new  Babylonian  realm  has  been  pre- 
served to  allow  judgment  of  the  state  of  art  during  this  |>eriod.  The  well 
known  carving  of  Nebuchadrezzar  II  on  a  cameo  would  force  us  to  have  a 
Tery  high  opinion  of  it,  if  convincing  reasons  did  not  argue  that,  although 
genuine,  it  is  the  work  of  a  foreign,  probably  a  Cyprian,  artist. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  music  was  cultivated  among  the  Babv- 
lonians  and  Assyrians,  since  the  reliefs  show  xuusicians  very  fre(][uently,  at 
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religious  £e8tivals,  at  triumphal  greetings  o£  the  victorious  king  and  at  fes- 
tivities. They  play  singly  or  in  ooncert,  and  also  accompany  singing.  The 
musical  instruments  are  of  variooB  kinds,  and  the  nmsiciaiis,  who  aro  some- 
times very  daintily  altired,  are  not  idwaye  etmncIiB,  and  are  of  different 
ages. 

On  the  whole  it  mnst  be  conceded,  that  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  nation 
was  arUstically  inclined  and  that  it  cultivated  various  branches  of  art  with 
talent  and  success.  If  tlicy,  the  Assyrians  in  particular,  luul  been  able  to  free 
themselves  from  tradition,  they  uught  have  surpassed  their  predecessors  and 
teachers.  They  practised  art,  however,  not  for  itself  alone,  but  as  a  means 
of  glorifying  tlie  gods  or  the  kings,  and  the  historical  reliefs  at  least,  are  for 
the  greater  part  notliiii<T  more  than  illustrations  to  the  iuscriptiims,  a  sort  of 
war- report  in  pictures.  They  were  not  an  artistic  people  like  the  Greeks. 
Still  they  have  produced  more  and  better  results  in  this  respect,  than  all 
other  nations  of  their  race  pnt  together.  And  idthough  in  some  special 
iijst  mces  they  may  have  been  excelled  by  the  Eg"yptian.s,  in  others  they  are 
far  m  advance  of  them.  The  Assyrians,  following  the  example  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, showed  their  artistic  talents  also  in  the  productions  of  their  indus- 
tries ;  art  aod  industry  were  with  them  closely  related. 

Among-  tlio  productions  to  bo  considered  here  are  primarily  the  hundreds 
of  seals,  which  ai*;  still  in  })reservation,  and  \vli(»se  number  Aviil  not  seem  so 
surprising  when  it  iii  remembered  tliat  every  Babyluuiau  and  Assyrian  of 
quality  bad  his  private  seal.  In  early  times  these  were  alwajrs,  and  in  later 
times  generally,  cylinders,  j)ierced  tliron^:!!  tlie  centre,  to  be  worn  around 
the  neck  suspeofled  froui  a  cord.  The  impression  was  made  by  rolling  them 
over  moist  clay.  After  the  eighth  century  conical  and  half-spherical  seals 
appear.  These  cylinders  are  made  of  many  different  materials,  at  first,  of 
easily  carved,  later  of  harder,  material,  such  as  porjthyry,  basalt,  ferruginous 
marble,  serpentine,  fivenite  and  hematite.  After  that,  scmi-precions  stones 
were  used,  jasper,  agate,  onyx,  chalcedony,  rock-crystal,  garnet,  etc  In  the 
oldest  stones  the  pictured  objects  were  rather  suggested  by  indentations  and 
strokes,  than  actually  executed  and  carved ;  but  gradually  a  great  skilful- 
ncss  was  attained,  and  there  are  beautiful  cuttings  in  the  hard  stones  also. 
I  hc  execution  varied  greatly  of  course,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  talent 
of  the  artist,  but  also  aooordinff  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  person  who 
gave  the  commission.  The  subjects  chosen  are  mostly  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  adoration  of  a  gofbless,  an  offering  of  sacritice,  various  emblems  such  as 
fi'inged  animals,  sua,  moon,  and  stars,  and  very  frequently  the  tree  of  life, 
in  whose  shadow  stand  two  persons,  or  whidi  ia  guarded  b^  two  genii. 
Under  the  new  Babylonian  doDiinion  and  under  the  Achamenidea,  glyptica 
as  an  art  declined  rapidly. 

Ceramic  art  seeras  not  to  have  occupied  a  very  loft^  position  in  Babylonia 
at  first.  Clay  vases  and  ntensite,  during  a  long  period  made  by  hand,  are 
crude  and  inartistic  in  earliest  times.  Gradually  with  the  introduction  of 
tlie  potter's  wheel,  linwever.  the}-  become  more  graceful  in  form,  and  towards 
tlie  end  of  the  Assyrian  period  are  enamelled  and  decorated  with  patterns 
painted  in  colours.  However,  Babylonian  ceramic  art  cannot  compete  with 
that  of  Greece,  although  it  surpasses  that  of  Egypt.  Glass  has  not  been 
found  in  large  quantities,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  advanced  progress  had 
been  made  in  its  manufacture.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  showed  par- 
ticular skill  in  the  working  of  metals.  Bronse,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
was  known  to  them  in  the  earliest  times.  They  had  a  knowledge  of  irwi 
earlier  than  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly  made  much  greater  use  of  it.  Gold 
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objeots  are  oommoner  thaa  tiiose  of  rilver,  and  lead  is  seldom  used.  Orna- 
mentSf  such  as  bracelets,  earrings,  and  necklaces  are  usnallj  cast  of  preciuus 
metal  and  often  iiilaul  with  jiearls.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  highly 
advauced  culture  tliat  they  used  not  only  spoons,  but  forks,  a  luxury  in- 
trodaoed  into  Europe  only  at  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  toilet 
articles,  saoh  as  oombs,  pins,  eto.,  were  ornamented  with  the  greatest  care 
and  skill. 

The  Assyrians  were  also  more  skilled  in  mechanics  than  the  Egyptians  and 
were  not  inferior  to  them  in  agricoltnre.  Two  reliefs,  one  Assyrian,  the  other 
Egyptian,  give  us  an  opportunity  to  compare  how  each  nation  OYeroame  th» 
dilticulties  attemlin*;  t1i«>  moving  and  putting  in  place  of  their  enonnoas  col-> 
lossiof  stone.  It  is  shown 
that  the  Assyrians  knew  the 
use  of  the  Irvcr,  which  the 
E.,'yptians  did  not, and  tliat 
they  took  much  greater  pre- 
cautions against  upsetting 
theoollosai.  How  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  like 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese, 
made  use  of  irrigation  is 
well  known.  On 
the  same  tablets  ^l^i 
with  the  records  of 
their  deeds  of  war,  Baa-bjuuikt  or  Wild  Sow  akd  Youmo  amoho  Rxbm 

the   rulers    often  (UiwA) 
spoke  of  the  laying 

out  of  canals,  the  regulating  and  deepening  of  the  river  beds  "enduring 
waters  for  the  enduring  use  of  town  and  country,"  and  associated  their 
own  names  with  them.  On  account  of  the  higher  altitude  of  tiieir  country 
than  that  of  their  southern  brethren,  the  Assyrians  IkuI  to  surmount  greater 
difficulties  in  achieving  such  works,  but  this  did  not  deter  them  from  rivalry 
with  them.  One  canal  leading  from  the  Upper  Zab  and  one  of  its  tributa- 
ries, irrigated  the  region  between  this  river  and  the  Tigris,  and  also  supplied 
the  capital,  Kalah,  with  drinkin*]^  water. 

Sennacherib  did  something  similar  for  Nineveh,  which  together  with  it* 
environs  was  completely  dependent  upon  rain,  lie  had  a  network  of  cuuals 
constructed,  which  were  fed,  partly  by  the  Khushur,  and  partly  by  the 
sinaH  mountain  brooks  of  the  Accad  and  Tash  mountains.  Here  also  two 
objects  were  attained,  to  furnish  Nineveh  with  good  drinking  water,  and 
to  make  the  surrounding  country  fruitful ;  for  the  king  had  it  all  planted 
with  many  kinds  of  plants,  among  wliich  was  the  vine.  Floriculture  was 
also  much  encotirat^ed  by  tlie  kings  of  Ha])yl()n  and  Asshur.  Tliev  admired 
beautiful  parks  in  which  strange  foreign  animals  were  bred  and  nurtured. 
Marduk-bel-iddin,  king  of  Bit-Y^akin,  apparently  the  same  who  at  one  time 
overcame  Babylon,  owned  sixty-seven  vegetable  gardens  and  six  parks  of 
which  a  catalogue  still  exists,  although  he  was  constantly  at  War  or  guarding 
against  the  vengeance  of  the  Assyhaus.^ 


ASSYRIAN  ART 


But  the  world-historic  relations  of  Mesopotamian  art  are  best  brought  out 
by  a  study  of  the  later  and  more  perfectly  preserved  examples  of  Assyrian 
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craftsmanship.  It  was  the  AKS3'rian  wlio  borrowed  more  directly  from  (lie 
Egyptian  iu  developlDg  his  art,  ami  whu  parsed  on  artistic  impulses  to  the 
Penaana  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Greeks  on  the  other.  The  question  to 
\s'hat  extent  the  Assyrians  were  themselves  influenced  by  the  Mycenaean  art 
of  earl  v  r,rpt'ce  is  one  regardinf:^  whicli  students  of  the  subject  are  not  agreed* 
and  wiiicii  we  need  not  enter  upon  here.** 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  monuments  of  Assyria  without  being 
convinced  that  the  people  who  raised  them  had  acquired  a  skill  in  sculpture 
and  paintingf,  and  a  knowledge  of  desip^n  and  i^vm  coniposition,  indicating 
an  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  It  is  very  runiurkable  that  the  most 
ancient  ruins  show  this  knowledge  in  the  greatest  perfection  attained  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  bas-relief  representing  the  lion  hunt,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  good  ilhistratitui  of  the  earliest  sehool  of  Assyrian  art  yet 
known.  It  far  exceeds  tlie  sculjitures  of  Khor8al)ad,  Kuyunjik,  or  the  later 
palaces  of  Nimrud,  iu  the  vigour  of  the  treatment,  the  elegance  of  the 
forms,  and  in  what  the  French  aptly  term  mouvement.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  eminently  distinguished  from  them  by  the  evident  attempt  at  composition 
—  by  the  artistical  arrangement  of  the  groups.  The  sculptors  who  worked 
at  Khorsabad  and  Kuvunjik  had  perhaps  acquired  more  skill  in  handling 
their  tools.  Their  work  is  frequently  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  artists  in 
delicacy  of  execution  —  in  the  details  of  the  featurea,  for  instance  —  and  in 
the  boldness  of  the  relief;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Assyrian 
monuuientti  will  show  that  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  their  ancestors  iu 
the  higher  branches  of  ait — in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  and  in  beauty  and 
variety  of  form.  This  decline  of  art,  after  suddenly  attaining  its  greatest 
perfection  in  its  earliest  staple,  is  a  fact  presented  by  almost  every  people, 
ancient  and  modern,  witli  whicli  we  are  aeqnninted.  In  Egypt  the  most 
ancient  luouumentti  display  the  purest  fonuii  and  the  most  elegant  deeura* 
tions.  A  rapid  retarogression,  alter  a  certain  period,  is  apparent,  and  the 
state  of  art  serves  to  indicate  approximately  the  epoch  of  mast  of  her  remains. 
In  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  this  sudden  rise  and  rapid  fall  are 
equally  well  known.  Even  changes  in  royal  dynasties  have  had  an  influence 
upon  art,  as  a  glance  at  monuments  of  uiat  part  of  the  East  of  which  we 
are  specially  treating  ^\  ill  show.  Thus  the  sculpture  of  Persia,  as  that  of 
Assyria,  was  in  its  best  state  at  the  tiiTie  of  the  earliest  monarchs,  and  gradu- 
ally declined  until  the  fall  of  the  empire.  After  the  Greek  invasion  it 
revived  under  the  first  kings  of  the  Arsacid  branch,  Greek  taste  still  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  the  Iranian  provinces.  How  rapidly  art  degenerated 
to  the  most  barbarous  forms,  the  medals  and  monuments  o*^  tlie  later  Arsacids 
abundantly  prove.  When  the  Sassanians  restored  the  old  Persian  monarch}' 
and  introduced  the  ancient  religion  and  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  empire,  art 
again  appears  to  have  received  a  momentary  impulse.  The  coins,  gems,  and 
rock  sculptures  of  the  first  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  distinguished  by  con- 
siderable elegance,  and  spirit  of  design,  and  beauty  of  form.  But  the  decay 
was  as  rapid  under  them  as  it  had  been  under  their  predecessors.  Even 
before  the  Chosroes  raised  the  glory  and  power  of  the  empire  to  its  highest 
pitch,  art  was  fast  degenerating.  the  time  of  Yezdigird  it  had  become 
even  more  rude  and  barbarous  than  in  the  last  days  of  the  Arsacids. 

This  decline  in  art  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that,  in  the  infancy 
of  a  people,  or  after  the  occurrence  of  any  great  event  having  a  very  decided 
influence  upon  their  manners,  their  religion,  or  their  political  state,  nature 
was  the  chief,  if  not  (be  oidy.  object  of  study.  When  a  certain  pmfir  iency 
had  been  attained,  and  no  violent  changes  took  place  to  shake  the  established 
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Ofder  of  things,  tiie  aztirti  instead  of  endeavouring  to  imitate  tiiftt  which  he 

saw  in  nature,  received  as  correct  delineations  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
and  made  tliern  liis  types  and  his  models.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Ky-ypt, 
religion  may  have  contributed  to  this  result.  Whilst  the  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  hand,  was  fettered  by  prejudices,  and  even  by  laws,  or  whilst 
indolence  or  ignorance  led  to  the  mere  servile  copying  of  what  had  been 
done  before,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  rapidly  a  deviation  from  correct- 
ness of  form  would  take  ])la('e.  As  each  transmitted  the  errors  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  added  to  them  himself,  it  is  not  wonderful  if,  ere  long, 
the  whole  became  t>ne  great  error.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  prescriptive 
love  of  imitation  has  exercised  no  less  influence  on  modem  art  than  it  did 
upon  the  arts  of  the  ancients. 

As  the  earliest  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  which  we  possess  are  the  best, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  either  there  are  other  monuments  still  undis- 
covered which  would  tend  to  show  a  gradual  ]>rogression,  or  that  such  monu- 
ments did  once  exist,  l)ut  have  long  since  perislied  ;  otherwise  it  must  \ie 
inferred  that  those  wlio  raised  the  most  ancient  Assyrian  edilice  derived  their 
knowledge  directly  from  another  people,  or  merely  imitated  what  they  had 
seen  in  a  foreign  land.  Some  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  these  early  sculptures  as  purely  Egyptian.  But  there  is  such  a  dis- 
parity in  the  mode  of  troatiiu  iit  and  in  the  execution,  that  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  Assyrian  art  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  open  to  considerable 
doubt.    That  which  they  have  in  common  would  mark  the  first  efforts  of 

any  people  of  a  certain  in- 
tellectual order  to  imitate 
nature.  The  want  of  rela- 
tive proportions  in  the  figures 
and  the  ignorance  of  per- 
s[)ective  —  the  full  eye  in  the 
bide  face  and  tlie  bodies  of 
the  dead  scatt*^red  above  or 
below  the  principal  figures- 
are  as  characteristic  of  all 
early  j)roductions  of  art  as 
they  are  of  the  rude  attempts 
at  delineation  of  childrai. 
It  is  only  in  the  later  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  that  we 
find  evident  and  direct  traces 
of  Egyptian  influence  :  as  in 

ILiAiM  or  TUB  StAiir  ivories  of  ISinnnni,  and  in  the 

Q*jui}  lotus-shaped  ornaments  of 

Khorsabad  and  Kiiyunjik; 
perhaps  also  in  the  custom  which  then  prevailed  of  inserting  the  name  of 
the  king,  or  of  the  castle,  upon  or  immediately  above  their  sculptured 
representations.  Neither  the  ornaments  of  the  earliest  palace  of  Ninirud, 
nor  the  costumes,  nor  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  embroideries  upon  the 
robes,  with  the  groups  of  human  figures  and  animails,  nor  the  mythological 
synil) ols.  are  of  an  Egyptian  character;  they  show  a  very  different  taste 
and  style. 

The  principal  distinction  between  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  art  a|ipears  to 
be  that  in  the  one  conventional  forma  were  much  more  strictly  adhered  to 
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ihan  in  the  other.  The  angular  mode  of  treatment,  so  conspicuous  in 
Egyptian  monmnenta,  even  in  the  delineation  of  every  object,  is  not  per- 
ceivable in  those  of  Assyria.  Had  the  arts  of  the  two  countries  been  derived 
from  the  same  source  —  or  had  one  boon  imitated  from  the  other  —  they 
would  both  surely  have  displaced  the  same  striking  peculiarity.  The  Assyr- 
ians, less  fettered,  sought  to  imitate  natnre  more  dloBely,  however  rude  and 
tmsuccessf til  their  attempts  may  have  been ;  and  this  is  proved  bj  the  con- 
stant endeavour  to  show  the  moscles,  veins,  and  anatomical  proportions  of 
the  human  ligure. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  assertion  of  Moses  of  Chorene  —  derived 

no  doubt  from  ancient  traditions,  if  not  from  direct  historieal  e^  i  l'  m(  r  — 
that  when  Ninus  founded  the  Assyrian  Empire,  a  people  far  advanced  in  civ- 
ilisation and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  whose  works  the  con- 
euerors  endeavoured  to  destroy,  were  already  in  possession  of  the  country. 
Who  that  people  may  have  been,  we  cannot  now  even  conjecture.  The  same 
mystery  hangs  over  the  origin  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  and  in  Assyria.  They 
may  have  been  derived,  before  the  introduction  of  any  conventional  forms, 
from  a  common  source  —  from  a  people  whose  very  name,  and  the  proofs  of 
whose  former  existence,  may  have  perished  even  before  tradition  begins. 

The  monumenta  of  Assyria  furnish  us  with  very  important  data,  as  to  the 
origin  of  many  branches  of  art,  subsequently  brought  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  Asia  Alinor  and  Greece.  I  conceive  the  Assyrian  influence  on  Asia 
Minor  to  have  been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  direct,  during  the  time  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  or  empire,  when,  as  it  has  l)rt;n 
shown,  the  power  of  its  kings  extended  over  that  country ;  in  the  second,  indi- 
rect, through  Persia,  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Of  the  influence 
exercised  upon  the  arts  of  western  Asia,  during  the  early  occupation  of  the 
Assyrians,  few  traces  have  hitlierto  been  discovered',  uidess  the  remarkalile 
monuments  on  tlie  site  of  ancient  Pteria,  or  Fterium,  belong  to  this  period. 
The  evident  connection  between  the  divinities  and  sacred  emblems  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  those  of  Ass3rria  will  be  hereafter  particu- 
larly pointed  out.  The  As-syrian  origin  of  these  monuments,  and  of  these 
religious  symbols,  once  admitted,  we  shall  have  no  dilTicnlty  in  recognising  tlie 
influence  of  Assyria  on  the  arts  and  customs  of  Asia  Minor.  The  antiquities 
of  that  country,  prior  to  a  well-known  period,  the  Persian  occupation,  have  been 
but  little  investigated.  Few  remains  of  an  earlier  C|)oeh  liave  yet  been  dis- 
covered. That  such  remains  do  exist,  periiajis  l)uried  under  ground,  i  have 
little  doubt.  It  is  most  probable  tliat,  as  we  luive  additional  materials  for 
inquir}',  we  shall  be  still  more  convinced  of  this  Assyrian  influence,  pointed 
out  by  Herodotus,  when  he  declares  the  founder  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Lydia  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Nini>'.  ;md  by  other  authors,  who  mention  the 
by  nan,  or  Assyrian,  descent  of  many  nations  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  the  seooad,  or  indirect,  period  of  this  influence  is  very  fully  and 
completely  illustrated  by  the  monuments  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  time  of  the 
Persian  domination.  The  known  connection  between  these  monument.s  and 
the  archaic  forms  of  Greek  art  renders  this  part  of  the  inquiry  both  impor- 
tant and  interesting.  The  Xanthian  marbles,  acquired  for  England  by  Sir 
Cluirles  Fellows,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  threefold  connection  between  Assyria  and  Persia,  Persia  and  Asia 
Mmor,  and  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Were  tiio.se  marbles  proj>erly  arranged, 
and  placed  in  chronological  order,  they  would  afford  a  most  useful  lesson,  and 
would  enable  even  a  superficial  ol)server  to  trace  tlie  gradual  progress  of  art 
from  its  primitive  rudeness  to  the  most  classic  conceptions  of  the  Greek 
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sculptor.  Not  that  he  would  iind  either  style,  the  pure  Assyrian  or  the 
Greek,  in  its  greatest  perfection ;  but  he  would  be  able  to  see  how  a  closer 

imitation  of  nature,  a  gradual  refinement  of  taste  and  additional  study^ 
h:\  1  f'onverted  the  hard  and  rif^id  lines  of  the  Assyrians  into  the  flowing 
druf)i'[  io«?  and  classic  forms  of  the  highest  order  of  art. 

i  iiave  termed  this  second  period  that  of  indirect  influence,  because  the 
arts  did  not  then  penetrate  directly  into  Asia  Minor  from  A8S3rria,  but  were 
conveyed  thither  through  the  Persians.  The  Assyrian  Empire  had  already 
existed  for  centuries,  and  liad  exercised  the  supreme  power  over  Asia,  before 
it  was  dispute  by  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Media,  united  under  one 
monardi.  The  Persians  were  probably  a  rude  people,  possessing  neither  a 
literature  nor  arts  of  their  own,  but  deriving  what  they  had  from  their  civile 
ised  neighbours.  Wo  have  no  earlier  specimen  of  I^orsian  writing  than  the 
inscription  coui^iining  the  name  of  Cyrus,  on  the  ruins  supposed  to  be  those 
of  his  tomb,  at  Mnr^anb  [Pasargarda] ;  nor  any  earlier  remains  of  Persian 
art  than  the  buildings  and  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  and  other  monuments  to 
be  attributed  beyond  a  question  to  the  kings  of  the  Aeha^nienian  dymstv. 
It  has  already  been  sho^^Ti  tliat  the  writing  of  tlie  Persians  was  imitated  Irora 
the  Assyrians,  and  it  can  as  easily  be  proved  that  tiieir  sculptures  were 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  monuments  of  Persepolis  establish  this 
beyond  a  doubt.  They  exhibit  precisely  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  the 
same  forms,  the  same  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  V>as-reliefs 
against  tlie  walls,  the  same  entrances  formed  by  gigantic  winged  animals 
with  human  heads,  and»  finally,  the  same  religious  emblems.  Had  thia 
identity  been  displayed  in  one  instance  alone,  we  might  have  attributed  it 
to  chance,  or  to  mere  casual  intercourse ;  but  when  it  pervades  the  whole 
system,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  one  was  a  close  copy,  an  imitation,  of  the 
other.  That  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Persepolitan  sculpttires  were 
derived  from  tlie  monuments  of  the  second  Assyrian  dynasty — that  is,  from 
those  of  the  latest  Assyrian  ])erIod  —  ran  be  proved  by  the  similarity  of 
8haj)e  in  the  ornaments  and  in  the  eostume  of  many  of  the  liii^ures.  Thns, 
the  head-dress  of  the  winged  monsters  forming  the  portals  is  luf ty,  squared^ 
and  richly  ornamented  at  the  top,  zesembUng  those  of  Khorsabad  and 
Kuyunjik,  and  differing  Irom  the  round,  unomamented  oap  of  the  older 
figures  at  Nimrnd. 

The  processions  of  waniors,  captives,  and  tribute-bearers  at  Persepolis 
are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  on  the  walls  of  Nimrnd  and  Khorsabad; 
we  have  the  same  mo<]e  of  treatment  in  the  figures,  the  same  way  of  por- 
traying the  eyes  and  liair.  The  Persian  artist  introdured  f  l  Is  into  the 
draperies ;  but,  with  this  exception,  he  certainly  did  not  improve  upon  his 
Assyrian  model.  On  the  contrary,  his  work  is  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  the 
graeral  amusement  of  the  groups  and  in  tlie  elegance  of  the  details. 

From  whence  the  Persians  obtained  tlie  column  and  otlier  architectural 
ornaments  used  at  P^Tsepolis,  it  may  V)e  more  diilieult  to  determine.  Wc  have 
seen  that  the  columu  w  as  not  unknown  to  the  later  Assyrians,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  palaces. 
The  Persians,  therefore,  may  have  partly  derived  their  knowledge  from  them ; 
and  partly,  perliaps  principally,  from  tlie  Egyptians,  whom,  before  the  fonn- 
dation  of  Persepolis,  they  had  already  conquered.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
capitals  of  th^r  columns  frequently  assume  the  shape  of  Assyrian  rel^ona 
types,  the  bull  for  instsnoe;  whilst  other  portions  of  them  nearly  resemble 
in  the  form  of  their  ornaments,  though  not  in  their  prqportionB,  those  of 
Egypt. 
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The  PeraiaiiB  introdnoed  into  Asia  Minor  the  aifs  and  religion  wbich 

they  received  from  tlie  Assyrians.  Thus  the  Harpy  Tomb  and  the  monu- 
ment usually  attributed  to  liari>ag^s  at  Xanthus,  and  other  still  earlier 
remains,  show  ail  the  peculiarities  of  the  sculpture  of  Persepolist  and  at  the 
same  time  that  gradual  progress  in  the  mode  of  treatment — the  introduction 
of  action  and  sentiment,  and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy — whidi  marks  the 
distinction  between  Asiatic  and  Greek  art.  Whilst  there  •was  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  disposition  of  the  draperies  and  in  the  delineation  uf 
the  human  form,  we  still  remark,  even  in  the  latest  works  of  the  Persian 

Sriod  in  Asia  Minor,  the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  impart  sentiment  to  the 
itures,  or  even  to  give  more  than  the  side  view  of  the  human  face. 
Many  architectund  ornaments,  known  to  tlie  Assyrians,  ])assed  from  tliem, 
directly  or  indirectly,  into  Greece.  The  Ionic  column  is  an  instance.  We 
have,  moreover,  in  the  earliest  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  that  grac^nl 
ornament,  commonly  called  the  honey- 
suckle, which  was  so  extensively  used 
in  Greece,  and  is  to  this  day  more  gen- 
eiraUy  employed  than  any  other  mould- 
ing. In  Assyria,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  it  was  invested  with  sacred  prop- 
erties, and  was  either  a  symbol  or  an 
object  of  worship.  Hiat  the  similarity 
between  the  Assyrian  and  Greek  orna- 
ment is  not  accidental,  seems  to  bo 
proved,  beyond  a  question,  by  the 
alternation  of  the  lotus  or  tulip,  which- 
ever this  flower  may  be,  willi  the 
honeysuckle,  by  the  number  of  leaves 
or  petals  of  the  flower,  and  by  their 
proceeding  in  both  from  a  semicircle, 
supported  hy  two  tendrils  or  scrolls. 
The  same  ornament  occurs,  even  in 
India,  on  a  lath  erected  by  Asoka  at 
Allahabad  (about  B.C.  250);  but 
whether  introdnoed  by  the  Greeks— > 
which,  from  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  monument,  shortly  after  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  is  not  improb- 
able—  or  whether  derived  directly 
from  another  source,  I  cumot  venture  to  decide. 

Tliat  the  Assyrians  possessed  a  liighly  refnu d  taste  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned when  we  find  them  inventing  an  ornament  which  the  Greeks  after- 
wards, with  few  additions  and  improvements,  so  generally  adopted  in  their 
meet  classic  monuments.  Others,  no  less  beautiful,  continually  occur  in  the 
most  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Xiinrud.  The  sacred  bull,  with  expanded  wings, 
and  the  wild  goat  are  introduced,  kneeling  before  the  mystic  tiower  which  is 
the  principal  feature  in  the  border  just  described.  The  same  animals  are 
occasionally  represented  supporting  disks,  or  flowers,  and  rosettes.  A  bird, 
or  human  figure,  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  bull  and  goat;  and  the 
simple  flower  becomes  a  tree,  bearing  many  flowers  of  the  same  shape.  This 
tree,  evidently  a  sacred  symbol,  is  elaborately  and  tustofuUy  formed;  and  is 
«iie  of  the  most  conspicuous  oraaments  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
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The  flowprs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  frequently  replaced  in  !rtt«r 
Assyrian  monuments  and  on  cylinders  by  the  fir  or  pine  ooiie>  and  some- 
times by  a  fruit  or  ornament  resemblincf  the  pomegranate. 

The  guilloche,  or  intertwining  bands,  ooniiiiuuljfotmd  on  Greek  monu- 
ments, and  still  in  common  use,  was  also  well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
was  one  of  their  most  favourite  ornaments.  It  was  embroidered  on  their 
robes,  embossed  on  their  urms  and  chariots,  and  painted  on  their  walls. 
This  purity  and  elegance  of  taste  was  equally  displayed  in  the  garments, 
arms,  furnituro,  and  trappinnrs  of  the  Assyrians.  'Vhr  robes  of  the  king- 
were  most  elaborately  embroidered.  The  part  covering  his  breast  was 
generally  adorned,  not  only  with  flowers  and  scroll-work,  but  with  groups 
of  figures,  animals,  and  even  hunting  and  battle  wenes.  In  otiier  parts  of 
his  dress  similar  (h.'sii^ns  were  introduced,  and  rows  of  tassels  or  fring-es  were 
carried  round  tiie  iKirdeis.  The  ear-rint^s,  necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets 
were  all  of  the  most  elegant  forms.  The  clasps  and  ends  of  the  bracelets  were 
fre({uently  in  the  sliape  of  the  heads  of  rams  and  bulls,  resembling  our 
iiKidi  in  jewellery.  The  ear-rings  have  generally  on  the  later  monumentSt 
parliculail y  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Khorsabad,  the  form  of  a  cross. 

In  tlieir  arms  tiie  xVssyrians  rivalled  even  the  Greeks  in  elegance  of 
desif^.  The  hilt  of  the  sword  was  frequently  ornamented  with  four  lions* 
heads;  two,  with  j)art  of  the  mn-k  anci  shoulders,  made  the  cross-bar  or 
defence,  and  two  more  with  extended  jaws  were  introduced  into  the  handle. 
The  end  of  the  sheath  was  formed  by  two  entire  lions,  clasped  together, 
their  heads  turned  outward  and  their  mouths  open.  Sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  slieath  wfus  engraved  or  embossed,  with  groups  of  human  figures,  ani- 
mals, and  flowers.  The  handles  of  the  daggers  were  no  less  highly  orna- 
mented, being  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  iiead  of  a  hoi*se,  bull,  or  ram. 
The  sheath  mquently  terminated  in  the  head  of  a  bird,  to  which  a  tassel 
was  suspended.  The  part  of  the  bow  to  whieli  the  string  Wiis  attiiched  %\*as 
in  the  shape  of  an  eagle's  head.  Die  quiver  was  richly  decorated  with 
groups  of  figures  and  fanciful  designs. 

Ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  heads  of  animsls,  chiefly  the  lion,  bnll,  and 
ram,  were  very  generally  introduced  even  in  parts  of  the  chariot,  the  harness 
of  the  horses,  and  domestic  furniture.  In  tins  respect  the  Assyrians  resem* 
bled  the  Egyptians.^ 

ASSYRIAN  SCmJPtUmt  AMD  THB  SVOLDTIOST  OT  ABT 

The  study  of  a  country's  art  is  interesting,  primarily  of  course  purely  as 
a  studv  in  the  expression  of  beauty  or  in  the  portraiture  of  nationsl  types- 

and  ideals.  The  study  should  not,  however,  stop  here,  but  one  should 
consider  also  the  effect  each  school  hsis  had  upon  the  evolution  of  tlie  world- 
art.  This  phaiMj  of  Assyrian  art  has  been  examined  by  the  Editor  in  a 
paper  called  *<  The  Influence  of  Modem  Research  on  the  Scope  of  World 
History,"  a  Prefatory  Essay  to  Vol.  Ill  of  the  New  Volumes  of  the  Ninth 
Edition  of  the  MMjfidopiMia  BrUannico^  from  wMoh  a  quotation  may  be 
permitted  here.o 

Whoever  would  see  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  Greek  art  illustrated^ 

should  go  to  the  British  Museum  and  pass  from  the  Egyptian  hall,  with  its 
grotesque  colossi,  to  the  Assyrian  rooms,  with  their  marvellous  bas-reliefs, 
and  then  on  to  the  Elgin  marbles  from  the  Parthenon.  In  particular,  the 
art  treasures  of  the  Assyrian  collection  should  demand  the  closest  scrutiny. 
In  the  Nineveh  gallery,  for  example,  where  one  finds  collections  of  stranga 
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Assyrian  books,  the  walls  are  flanked  everywhere  with  bas-reliefs  that  come 
from  some  buried  palace  that  once  stored  the  literary  treasures. 

It  appears  that  the  kinjjs  of  that  far-off  time  and  land  were  connoisseurs 
of  art  as  well  as  patrons  of  literature ;  and  the  art  treasures  of  their  palaces 
certainly  form  the  most  striking,  if  not  the  most  important,  part  of  the  me- 
mentoes they  have  left  to  us.  The  n>ore  closely  these  figures  in  low  relief  are 
examined,  the  more  wonderful  they  will  seem.  They  take  the  place  of  tlie 
Egyptian  carvings  in  the  round ;  and  if  they  are  less  striking  to  first  view 
than  the  great  sarcophagi,  the  grotesque  gods,  and  colossal  animal  forms  of 
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that  people,  they  will  prove  infinitely  more  expressive  and  incomparably  more 
artistic  on  closer  inspection.  For  these  flat  sculptures  depict,  not  alone  gods 
and  sacerdotal  scenes,  but  everyday  affairs  and  the  events  of  Assyrian  history. 
The  bas-relief  was  clearly  the  focal  point  of  Assyrian  art.  Even  the  great 
bulls  and  lions  that  guarded  the  palace  entrances  were  only  partially  detached 
from  their  background,  and  a  frescoed  statue  of  King  Asshurnazirpal  shows 
the  same  tendency.  The  full  rounded  statue  was  not  indeed  unknown  to 
them,  as  several  examples  testify ;  but  their  real  forte  lay  in  mural  decora- 
tion in  low  relief.  And  the  particular  walls  on  which  the  artists  mainly 
expended  their  skill,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  the  ruins  have  revealed 
to  us,  were  not  the  walls  of  temples,  but  the  palaces  of  kings.    It  is  quite 
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clear  that  these  great  conquerors  of  antiquity  were  very  human,  very  like 
their  successors  of  after  tinges.  They  loved  to  have  their  heroic  deedis  real 
or  alleged,  heralded  to  the  world*  and  recalled  ineessantly  to  their  own 
memories.  So  one  finds  whole  histories  epitomised  on  these  walls  —  wars, 
conquests,  victories;  the  storming  of  cities,  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  the 
leading  of  captives,  and  bringing  of  tribute  by  subject  people  —  everything, 
in  abort,  but  Aeeyrian  reveiBea ;  the  oourt  artist,  true  to  his  coloars  then 
as  now,  never  made  the  mistake  of  depleting  those. 

As  historical  records  these  sculptures  are  of  priceless  value,  both  for  wliat 
the^  tell  of  political  history  and  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  powers  and 
limitationa  of  antique  art.  But  before  you  venture  to  judge  the  Assyrian 
artist  in  the  latter  regard,  you  must  pass  on  to  the  room  of  Asshurnazirpal, 
and  from  that  to  tlie  adjacent  room,  "vvhere  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
dining-hall  of  tiio  last  of  the  great  Assyrian  kings,  Asshurbauapiil,  have  been 
plaoed  ta  HtUy  reproducing  an  effect  which  they  first  made  in  the  palace  of 
Minereh  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  Here  you  may  see  at  once  both  another 
phase  of  royal  life  in  Assyria  and  another  stage  of  Assyrian  art.  Not  war, 
but  the  chase  is  now  the  theme.  King  Asshurbauupal  is  sccu  in  pursuit  of 
the  goat,  the  wild  ass,  the  lion.  The  king,  of  eourse,  towers  above  his 
attendants,  though  not  in  the  grotesque  disproportion  of  the  Egyptian  i>aint- 
ings.  To  the  oriental  mind  sueli  excessive  stature  seemed  indissoluble  from 
ro^'al  station.  One  recalls  how  the  mother  of  Darius,  miule  captive  at  issus, 
mistook  Hepbtestion  for  the  king,  because  he  was  taller  than  Alexander ;  and 
how  Agesilaus,  when  he  went  to  £gypt  as  an  ally  of  the  Egyptians,  was  held 
in  contempt,  despite  his  renown,  because  of  his  diminutive  stature;  an<i  one 
oannot  help  wondering  what  would  have  been  the  real  aspect  of  the  Assyrian 
•and  Egyptian  monarens  could  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  camera.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  was  apparently  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  court  artist 
as  to  what  his  chisel  should  reveal  in  this  respect,  and  the  king  may  always 
be  distinguished  by  his  stature,  without  regard  to  his  royal  robes,  btill,  it  is 
notable,  as  a  distinction  between  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art,  that  the  realistic 
eye  of  the  Assyrian  sculptor  never  let  him  depict  the  king  as  a  Brobdingnag 
among  the  pigmies,  after  the  Egj'ptian  fashion.  At  the  most  he  is  a  head 
taller  than  those  about  him. 

The  xojal  hunter  pursues  his  quany  sometimes  on  foot,  more  nsnallj 
standing  in  his  chariot.  His  weapon  is  usually  the  bow,  sometimes  the 
spear;  on  one  occasion  he  grapph^s  with  the  lion,  hand  to  jowl,  and  stabs 
the  quarry  to  the  heart  with  a  short  sword.  The  quiet  dignity  and  royal 
calm  with  whidi  the  feat  is  achieved  must  have  imnred  the  artist  a  high 
and  enduring  place  in  the  royal  favour.  The  action,  however,  of  the  human 
figures  in  these  sculptures  is  always  sedate  and  reposeful,  suggestive  of 
reserved  strength  perhaps,  or  possibly  of  the  artist's  limitations.  W'hich- 
•ever  it  is,  tiie  real  power  of  the  artist  is  not  shown  in  the  human  figures. 
These,  to  be  sure,  are  in  part  strongly  anatomised ;  in  the  main,  they  are 
fairly  proportioned,  and,  unlike  the  Egyptian  figures,  tliey  have  the 
shoulders  drawn  in  proper  perspective.  But  the  faces  are  fixed,  impassive; 
the  eyes  are  not  in  perspective,  and,  as  a  whole,  they  cannot  claim  high 
merit  as  works  of  art,  viewed  from  an  abstract  modern  standpoint.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  time,  they  tire  wonderful  enough,  so  far  ahead 
are  they  of  anything  that  we  could  suppose  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  world  of  that  day.  But  they  fall  far  short  of  the  standard  which  the 
iHune  artist  has  himself  given  us  in  animal  figures  of  his  compoeiti<».  It 
Menu  as  if  the  human  figures  might  have  been  done  from  memory,  whereas 
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the  animal  forms  are  clearly  enough  from  the  natural  model.  Indeed,  when 
we  turn  to  these  animal  figures  we  may  criticise  them,  not  with  reservation 
■B  to  their  age,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  art,  and  as  individual 
figures  they  will  not  be  found  wanting.  The  three  fundamental  canons  — 
proportion,  action,  aspect " — have  bc«n  suocessf  uUy  met.  The  lions  skulk 
suileuly  from  their  ca^^ea, 
q>rinff  furiously  into  action, 
or  rou  in  death  agony  at  the 
will  of  the  depicter.  The 
lioness,  with  spine  broken 
by  an  arrow,  dragging  her 
palsied  hind-quarters,  is  a 
▼eritable  masterpieeo.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  of  the 
figures  of  goats,  of  running 
and  pacing  wild  a^es,  and 
of  dogs.  As  a  whole,  those 
animal  frescos  are  nothing 
lest  than  wonderful.  It  is 
worth  a  visit  to  London 
from  the  remotest  land  to  see  these  sculptures  from  the  palace  of  the  old 
Assyrian  king. 

Still,  though  these  bas-reliefs  have  intrinsic  merits  as  works  of  art,  their 

chief  value  in  for  what  they  teach  regarding  the  evolution  of  art  in  the 
world.  Previously  to  their  discovery  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  stiff 
formalism  of  Egyptian  sculpture  represented  the  fullest  flight  of  pre-Grecian 
art,  and  that  Grreek  art  itself  had  stepped  suddenly  forth,  rather  a  new 
creation  than  an  evolution.  But  the  pick  and  shovel  of  Layard  at  Nineveh 
dispelled  that  illusion.  For  these  art  treasures,  that  had  lain  there  under 
the  deposits  of  centuries,  were  found  to  represent  an  enormous  advance  upon 
Egyptian  models,  precisely  in  the  direction  of  that  realism  for  which  Greek 
art  is  distinguished. 

If  we  would  judge  how  direct  and  unequivocal  was  the  impulse  which 
the  dying  nation  transferred  to  the  adolescent  one  in  point  of  art,  we  have 
but  to  tuce  a  few  steps  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the  AssyriMi  rooms  to 
the  wonderful  hall  tnat  holds  Lord  Elgin*s  trophies  from  the  desecrated 
Parthenon.  Look,  then,  upon  the  frieze  nf  bas-relief  that  bears  the  niagio 
name  of  Phidias.  If  anything  can  reconcile  us  to  the  act  that  deprived 
Greece  of  her  priceless  heirlooms,  it  is  the  fact  that  they  have  found  lodg. 
ment  here  dose  beside  their  oriental  prototypes,  where  half  a  million  visitors 
each  year  may  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  lesson  that  human 
progress  is  an  accretion,  a  growth,  a  building  upon  foundations ;  and,  spe- 
cifi^ly,  that  Greek  art,  no  less  than  other  forms  of  human  culture,  was  an 
evolutimi,  and  not  an  isolated  miracle.  For  what  is  the  Parthenon  frieze,  as 
we  now  come  to  it  fresh  from  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  but  an  Assyrian  fresco 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  ideals  of  another  race  and  developed  by  the  genius 
of  a  newer  civilisation?  The  profiled  figures  in  low  relief  coursing  together, 
are  they  different  in  conception  from  the  profiled  figures  uf  the  palaces  we 
have  just  left?  The  horses  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  might  almost  seem  to 
have  stepped  bodily  from  the  palaces  of  Asshurbanapal.  Tiiey  have  gained 
something  in  suppleness  of  limb,  have  altered  their  attitude  in  a  measure,  to 
be  sure,  tiunks  to  tiieir  new  environment.  But  their  type  has  not  changed 
bj  80  much  as  an  actual  bleed  of  horses  might  be  changed  in  as  many  gen- 
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orations.  Note  the  head,  the  most  typical  and  characteristic  feature  of  this 
Grecian  steed.  Line  for  line  it  is  the  same  head,  trappings  aside,  that  we 
have  just  seen  at  Nineveh.  Even  the  defects  of  the  Assyrian  drawing* 
are  there  —  the  too  small  and  slender  face,  and  rccedint^  lower  tlie 
tiny  ear,  the  far  too  full  and  ^^chuffy"  neck.  Possibly-  no  horse  in  nature 
was  ever  like  this,  but  the  Assyrian  artist  so  conceives  it ;  the  Greek  copies 
th»t  oonoeption;  and  the  distorted  type  will  be  tnasmitted  down  the 


BAB-asLiBir  or  Uubsm 


fenerations  to  the  Italian  of  the  Renaissance,  to  the  classical  painters  of 
pain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  and  France;  nay,  even  lo  the  artist 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  court  artist  of  an  oriental  prince  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  B.C.  conceives  a  certain  ideal ;  and,  following^ 
him,  a  certain  type  of  sculptured  horse,  such  as  the  artist  who  carved  it  has 
nev(  r  soon,  steps  before  the  chariot  OH  Napoleon's  Axe  de  Triomphe  in 
nincteeni li-century  Paris.c 

If  Mesopotamian  art  and  literature  had  been  forgotten  in  succeeding 
ages,  Chaldean  science  had  not  shared  the  same  fate.  The  fame  of  tlie 
Babylonian  astrologfy  and  astronomy  was  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
Greeks  of  tlie  day  of  Diodorus,  jus  we  shall  see,  and  it  is  curious  to  rellect 
that  even  at  this  relatively  late  period  after  Greece  had  piissed  far  beyond 
the  culminating^  point  of  her  own  career  the  learned  Greek  looked  upon 
Chaldean  science  as  sometbino;  beyond  the  pale  of  the  science  of  his  own 
nation.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  cultivated  (ireek  looked  back  upon  tbo 
Babylonian  civilisatiou  with  something  of  that  reverence  which  "modern" 
European  nations  have  reserved  for  Greece  itself.  It  is  significant,  too,  that 
the  Babylonians  themselves,  even  in  the  day  of  tlieir  decline,  continued  to 
rejTfard  the  Cireeks,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  outside  world,  as  ^barbarians** 
in  something  more  than  the  Greek  sense  uf  the  word. 

The  older  civilisation  always  thns  regards  the  younger,  regardless  of  the 
actual  relative  merits  of  the  two.  It  was  an  Egyptian  priest  who  lectured 
the  famous  (xreek  in  tiicse  words  :  "O  Solon  I  Solon  1  You  Hellenes  are  b»it 
children,  and  there  is  never  an  old  man  who  is  a  Hellene.  In  my  miud 
yon  are  all  young.  There  is  no  old  opinion  handed  down  among  you  hy 
ancient  tradition,  nor  any  science  hoary  with  as^e  "  ;  but  the  same  words 
might  well  have  been  pronounced  by  a  priest  of  Chaldea.  We  have  learned 
through  Diodorus  that  the  Egyptians  guarded  the  secrets  of  their  scicuce 
▼ery  jealously  from  the  Greeks,  who  travelled  and  sojonmed  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  learning  them  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  much 
the  same  reception  was  accorded  the  Greek  traveller  in  i^byluniat  siuoa 
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Herodotus  f?eems  to  have  learned  so  little  there  beyond  what  his  own  direct 
obBervations  taught  liim. 

Bat  how  much  ground  the  Babylonian  had  lor  this  arrogance  of  intellect* 
nal  attitude  the  modern  world  had  little  material  for  judging,  beyond  such 
general  assertionn  us  that  of  Diodorus,  until  the  records  of  the  libraries  were 
revealed.  Then  it  was  made  evident  that  as  original  scientific  investigators 
the  Babylonians  were  no  whit  inferior  to  their  contemporaries  of  the  Nile,  if, 
indeed,  they  were  not  superior  ;  that  in  short  they  fully  merited  the  praise 
which  classical  tradition  nooorded  them.  A  people  tliat  thus  excelled  in 
theoretical  science,  no  less  than  in  art  and  literature  and^  in  practical  civili- 
sation, has  many  claims  to  be  considered  the  foremost  nation  of  antiquity. » 

▲  CLASSICAL  BSTIMATB  OF  CHALDEAN  PHIL080PBT  AND  A8TBOLOGY 

Here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  of  the  Chaldeans  (as  th9 
Babylonians  call  them)  and  of  theif  Antiquity,  that  nothing  worth  Remark 

may  be  omitted,"  says  Diodorus,  as  translated  in  1700  by  Booth, 

They  being  the  most  ancient  Babylonians,  hold  the  same  station  and  dig- 
nity in  the  Common-wealth  as  the  Egyptian  Priests  do  in  Egypt :  For  being 
deputed  to  Divine  Offices,  they  spend  all  tlu  ir  Time  in  the  study  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  are  especially  famous  for  the  Art  of  Astrology.  They  are  might- 
ily given  to  Divination,  and  foretel  future  Events,  and  imploy  themselves 
either  by  Purifications,  Sacrifices,  or  other  Inchantments  to  avert  Evils,  or 
procure  good  Fortune  unci  Suecess.  They  are  skilful  likewise  in  the  Art 
of  Divination,  by  the  ilying  of  liinls,  and  interpreting  of  Dreams  and  Prodi- 

fies :  And  are  reputed  as  true  Oracles  (in  declaring  what  will  come  to  pass} 
y  their  enact  and  diligent  viewing  the  Intrals  of  the  Sacrifices.  Bnt  they 
attain  not  to  this  Knowledge  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Grecians  do  ;  for 
the  Chaldeans  learn  it  by  Tradition  from  their  Ancestors,  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  who  are  all  in  the  mean  time  free  from  all  other  publick  Offices  and 
Atten^nces ;  and  becanse  their  Parents  are  their  Tutors,  they  both  learn 
every  thing  without  Envy,  and  rely  with  more  confidence  upon  the  truth  Hf 
what  is  t  ini^'lit  them;  and  being  trahr  i  up  in  this  Learning  from  their  very 
Childhood,  they  become  most  famous  i'liilosophers,  (that  Age  being  most 
capable  of  Learning,  wherein  they  spend  much  of  their  time).  But  the  Ore* 
dans  for  the  most  part  come  raw  to  this  study,  unfitted  and  unprepar'd,  and 
are  long  before  tliey  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of  tliis  Philosophy  :  And  after 
they  have  spent  some  small  time  in  this  Study,  they  are  many  times  call'd 
off  and  fore  d  to  leave  it*  in  order  to  get  a  Livelihood  and  Subsistence.  And 
although  some  few  do  industriously  apply  themselves  to  Philosophy,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  Gain,  these  very  Men  are  opinionative,  and  ever  and  anon  start- 
ing new  and  high  Points,  and  never  fix  in  tlie  steps  of  tlieir  Ancestors.  But 
the  Barbarians  keeping  constantly  close  to  the  same  thing,  attain  to  a  per- 
fect and  distinct  Knowledge  in  every  jjarticular. 

"  But  the  Grecians  cunningly  catching  at  all  Opportunities  of  Gain,  make 
new  Sects  and  Parties,  and  by  their  contrary  Opini<)n8  wrangling  and  quar- 
elling  concerning  the  chiefest  Points,  lead  their  Scholars  into  a  Maze  ;  and 
being  uncertain  and  doubtful  what  to  pitch  upon  for  eei  tain  truth,  their 
Minaa  are  flnctuatitig  and  in  mispence  all  t!ie  days  of  their  Lives,  and  unalile 
to  give  a  certain  assent  unto  any  thing.  For  if  any  Man  will  but  examine 
the  most  raiinent  Sects  of  the  Philosophers,  he  shall  find  them  much  differ- 
ing among  themselves,  and  even  oi)posing  one  another  in  the  most  weighty 
pKta  of  &eir  Philosophy.   But  to  return  to  the  Chaldeans,  they  hold  that 
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the  "World  is  eternal,  whicli  had  neither  any  certain  Beginning,  nor  shall 
have  any  End  ;  but  all  agree,  that  all  things  are  order'd,  and  this  beautiful 
Fabriok  ia  supported  by  a  Divine  Providence,  and  that  the  Motions  of  the 
Heavens  are  not  perform'd  by  chance  and  of  their  own  accord,  but  by  a  cer- 
tain and  determinate  Will  and  Appointment  of  ihe  (iods. 

"  Therefore  from  a  long  observation  of  the  Stars,  and  an  exact  Knowledge 
of  the  motions  and  influences  of  every  one  of  them,  wherein  they  ezoel  ul 
others,  they  fortel  many  fliiiicrs  tl.at  are  to  come  to  pass. 

"Thfy  say  that  the  b  ive  Stars  which  some  call  Planets,  but  they  Interpre- 
ters, are  most  worthy  of  Consideration,  both  for  their  motions  and  their  remark- 
able influffiuses,  especially  that  which  the  Grecians  call  Saturn.  The  brightest 
of  them  all,  and  which  often  portends  many  and  great  Kvonts,  they  call  Sol, 
the  other  Four  they  name  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter,  with  our  own 
Country  Astrologers.  They  give  the  Name  of  Interpreters  to  these  Stars, 
because  tiiese  only  by  a  peciuiar  Motion  do  portend  things  to  come,  and 
instead  of  Jupiters,  do  declare  to  Men  before-hand  the  good-will  of  the 
Gods  ;  whereas  the  other  Stars  (  not  being  of  the  nural^er  of  the  Planets) 
have  a  constant  ordinary  motion.  Future  Events  (they  say)  are  pointed  at 
Bometimefl  by  their  Rising,  and  sometimes  by  their  Setting,  and  at  other 
times  by  their  Colour,  as  may  be  experienc'd  by  those  that  will  diligently 
observe  it  :  sometimes  foreshewing  Hurricanes,  at  other  times  Tempestiions 
Kaius,  and  then  again  exceeding  Droughts.  Bv  these,  they  s^',  are  often 
portended  the  appearance  of  Comets,  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Elarth- 
quakes  and  all  other  the  various  Changes  and  remarkable  effects  in  the  Air, 
boding  good  and  bad,  not  only  to  Nations  in  general,  but  to  Kings  and  Pri- 
vate Persons  in  particular.  Under  the  Course  of  these  Planets,  they  say  are 
Thirty  Stars,  which  they  oall  Counselling  Gods,  half  of  whom  observe  what 
is  done  under  the  Earth,  and  the  other  half  take  notice  of  the  actions  of  Men 
upon  the  Earth,  and  wlmt  is  transacted  in  the  Heavens.  Once  every  Ten 
Days  space  (they  say^  one  of  the  highest  Order  of  these  Stars  descends  to 
tiiem  tnat  are  of  the  lowest,  like  a  Messenger  sent  from  them  above ;  and 
then  again  another  ascends  from  those  below  to  them  above,  and  that  this 
is  their  constant  natural  motion  to  continue  for  ever.  The  chief  of  these 
Gods,  they  say,  are  Twelve  in  number,  to  each  of  which  they  attribute  a 
Montis  and  one  Sign  of  the  Twelve  in  the  Zodiaok. 

Through  these  Twelve  Signs  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  other  Five  Planets 
run  their  Course.  The  Sun  in  a  Years  time,  and  the  Moon  in  the  space  of  a 
Month.  To  every  one  of  the  Planets  they  assign  their  own  proper  Courses, 
which  are  performed  variously  in  lesser  or  shorter  time  aooording  as  their 
several  motions  are  quicker  or  slower.  These  Stars,  they  say,  have  a  great 
influence  both  as  to  good  and  bad  in  Mens  Nativities  ;  and  from  the  consid- 
eration of  their  several  Natures,  may  be  foreknown  what  will  befal  Men 
afterwards.  As  thev  foretold  things  to  come  to  other  Kings  formerly,  so 
they  did  to  Alexander  who  conquered  Darius,  and  to  his  Successors  Anti- 
gonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator  ;  and  accordingly  things  fell  out  as  they  de- 
clared ;  which  we  shall  relate  particularly  hereafter  in  a  more  convenient 
time.  They  tell  likewise  private  Men  their  Fortunes  so  certainly,  that  those 
who  liave  found  the  thing  true  by  Experience,  have  esteem*  d  it  a  Miracle, 
and  above  f  ho  reach  of  Alan  to  perform.  Out  of  the  Circle  of  the  Zodlack 
they  describe  Four  and  Twenty  Stars,  Twelve  towards  the  North  Pole,  and 
as  many  to  the  South. 

"  Those  which  wo  see,  they  assign  to  the  living  :  and  the  other  that  do  not 
appear,  they  oonoelve  are  Ccoistellationa  lor  the  Dead ;  and  they  turm  them 
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Judges  of  all  things.  The  ^^oon,  they  say,  is  in  tlie  lowest  Orb  ;  and  beinj*' 
therefore  next  to  the  Earth  (because  she  is  so  small,)  she  linishes  her  Course 
in  a  little  time,  not  throngh  the  swiftness  of  her  lootion,  but  the  shortness 
of  her  Sphear.  In  that  which  they  affirm  (that  she  has  but  a  borrowed  light» 
and  that  when  she  is  eclips'd,  it's  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Earth)  they  ajorree  with  the  Grecians. 

•*  Their  Rules  and  Notions  concerning  the  Eclipses  of  the  Snn  are  but  weak 
and  mean,  which  they  dare  not  pocdtively  foretel,  nor  fix  a  certain  time  for 
them.  They  have  likewise  Opinions  concerning  the  Earth  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, affirming  it  to  resemble  a  Boat,  and  to  be  hollow,  to  prove  which,  and 
other  things  relating  to  the  frame  of  the  World,  they  abound  in  Arguments  ; 
but  to  give  a  particular  Account  of  'em,  we  conceive  would  be  a  thing  for^ 
eign  to  our  History.  But  this  any  Man  may  justly  and  truly  say.  That  the 
Chaldeans  fnr  exeecJ  all  other  Men  in  the  Knowled<^e  of  Astrology,  and  have 
study'd  it  most  uf  any  other  Art  or  Science  :  But  the  number  of  Years  during 
which  the  Chaldeans  say,  those  of  their  Profession  have  given  themselves  to 
the  study  of  this  natural  Philosophy,  is  incredible  ;  for  "mien  Alexander  was 
in  Asia,  they  reckonM  up  Four  Hundred  and  Seventy  Thousand  Years  since 
tliey  first  bepan  to  ohsurve  the  Motions  of  f!ip  Stars.  Hut  lest  we  should 
make  too  long  a  digression  from  our  inteudcd  JJc:3igu,  iut  ikui  which  we  have 
said  eonceraing  the  Chaldeans  suAGmm.*'  ^ 

THB  BABTLOKIASr  YEAB. 

The  Babylonian  year,  according  to  Eduard  Meyer,  consisted  ci  simple 

lunar  months  (twenty-nine  or  thirty  days),  which,  as  with  the  Greeks  and 
the  Mohammedans,  was  determined  by  the  course  of  the  moon  itself. 

To  make  this  year  coincide  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  an  extra  mouth, 
was  interealated;  in  olden  times  this  seems  to  have  been  done  after  the  fiiafe 

at  the  sixth  month. 

This  year,  with  the  names  of  its  months,  was  adoj)ted  by  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Exile,  and  is  still  in  use  with  them,  i'he  commcnceuieut  of 
their  year  (Nisan)  falls  at  the  time  of  the  spring  equinox.  The  Babylonians 
had  no  continuous  chronology ;  they  dated  according  to  the  years  of  the 
kinf^,  or,  ratlier,  they  marked  the  year  according  to  any  important  t  vent 
which  took  place  in  it.  Thus  we  see  dates  like  "on  the  SOth  Adar  in  th& 
Sixth  year  uitcr  the  conquest  of  Nisin  by  iving  Kim-Sin." 

Later  on  in  Babylon,  and  also  in  Assyria,  mey  reckoned  simply  the  years 
of  the  kings,  from  the  day  of  their  accession  to  the  throne.  The  remainder 
of  the  year,  in  the  course  of  which  tlio  predecessor  had  died,  was  therefore 
considered  the  first  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign,  and  was  very  often 
ealled  *'the  beginning  of  the  reign   of  the  king  in  question. 

Chronological  calculations  were  reckoned  Irom  the  same  starting-point 
as  in  Egypt.  They  reckon  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  kiric  <'otncs  to  the 
throne  as  his  first  year,  and  hence  his  death  takes  place  in  the  hrst  year  of 
his  successor.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Ptolemaic  canon,  one  of  the  most 
important  chronol<^cal  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  list  beginning 
with  Nabonassar  (aborit  747  B.C.)  of  tlie  native  and  Persian  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia, to  which  the  Egyptian  rulers  iij)  to  Alexander  are  added.  It  is  an 
addition  to  the  astronomical  work  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  intended  to  throw 
light  on  the  passages  relating  to  the  Babylonian,  and  later  on  to  the  Alexan- 
driau  chronological  metho(&.  It  is  authentic,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments.    Yet,  in  using  the  same,  it  must  be  recollected  that  all  dates  of 
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the  Egyptian  "vag-iio"  year  rand  the  Egjptian  months")  are  reduced. 
Therefore  the  first  year  of  the  Nabonassar  era  begins  on  the  1st  Tehuti, 
the  26th  February,  747  B.O. 

In  Aasyria  there  is  also  a  second  and  far  more  common  form  of  spccif}^- 
inc^  the  years.  Since  a  very  early  dati;  (as  far  back  aa  the  fourteenth 
century)  it  was  customary  to  name  tho  year  after  some  high  official.  The 
year,  as  such,  is  called  Ummu^  **eponyinic  year.*'  Of  course,  they  liad  con- 
tinuous lists  of  these  eponyms ;  and  we  b:ive  recovered  several  fragments. 
The  ][nl$.  for  the  years  SO'l  to  H^f)  are  complete,  and  with  frajj^nients  we  can 
go  still  farther  back.  Tlie  kings  ftcqueutly  used  this  system,  and  private 
persons  regularly  used  this  epoiiym. 

Some  co])ie8  of  the  lists  contain  accounts  of  the  changes  of  reigns,  and 
give  short  statements  of  important  internal  and  external  events  of  the  par- 
ticular years.  Thus  au  eclipse  of  the  sun  Juno  15,  7t)3  B.C.,  mentioned 
tiierein  can  be  astronomioallT  fixed,  and  the  dates  arrived  at  therebjr  concur 
exactly  with  the  accounts  of  the  Ptolemaic  canon.  The  chronological  hia- 
toiy  of  this  epoch  is  therefore  perfectly  determined.* 


THB  BABYLONIAN  DAY  AND  ITS  DIYIBION  INTO  HOUBS 

This  being  the  Babylonian  method  of  reckoning  dates,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  on  w&tt  phui  they  subdivided  the  day.  Investigations  were  nude  in 
this  line  by  that  indefatigable  Irishman,  Edward  I^incks,  from  whose  article 
*^0n  the  AsRvrio-T^abyloninn  Measures  of  Time,"  in  the  Trantctotiotu  ^  ci# 
BAyal  Irith  Academy^  we  quote.** 

I  bqgin  with  the  day  and  its  divisions. 

Our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  mainly  derived  from  a  tablet  in  the 
British  Museum,  marked  K.  15.  A  paper  of  mine  was  read  liefore  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  1864,  and  was  published  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the 
^rmwieliom  m  which  this  tablet  was  discussed.  As  that  paper  contained 
some  slight  phUdogical  errors,  I  will  here  repeat  the  substance  of  it,  correct- 
ing those  errors. 

I  now  translate  the  inscription  on  the  Tablet  as  follows,  omitting  the  cus- 
tomary benedictory  formula.   **On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  the 

day  and  the  night  are  equal;  six  kazabs  [kashbu]  are  the  day;  six  kazalis 
[kaslibu]  are  the  night."  It  is  evident  that  this  inscription  records  the 
observation  of  an  equinox ;  and  I  will  return  to  the  consideration  of  it  with 
that  view.  At  present  I  will  only  remark  that  it  points  to  a  double  division 
of  the  day,  or  ffyt/themerim ;  viz.,  the  first  into  the  day  properly  so  called, 
and  the  night;  which  were  in  this  instance  equal,  though  not  gmeraQy  ao; 
the  second  into  twelve  equal  kazabs  [kashbu]. 

I  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  kazabs  (Icashbn]. 
Each  of  these  was  equivalent,  putting  out  of  sight  errors  of  observation,  to 
two  hours  of  mean  solar  time,  sueh  as  we  use  in  ordinary  life.  The  word 
kazab  [kashbu]  is  from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning  "  to  fail,"  which  is  applied 
to  streams  that  run  dry.  This  suggests  the  primary  signification, "  runnings 
out,"  namely,  of  the  water  which  hud  been  poured  into  a  vessel  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  bottoni.  Tlie  Babyhmians  measured  time  hy  cdepsydrse,  which, 
Aviien  they  had  been  tilled,  would  be  emptied  in  two  houi*s  of  mean  time. 
Such  clepsydra  would  maintain  a  sufficiently  accurate  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  kazabs  [kashbu]  if  the  first  were  set  t<^  run  at  apparent  noon,  the 
•eoond  when  the  first  had  run  out,  and  so  on  till  the  thirteenth,  which  would 
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"be  set  to  mn  at  the  next  apparent  noon,  whether  the  twelfth  W88  just  nm- 
Binsout,  or  had  already  run  out,  or  had  still  a  little  watar  in  it. 

The  Icazab  [kaahbu]  is  mentioned  as  ao  ordinaiynieoBiiTe  of  time  in  more 

than  one  piissage.  Tlie  distanoe  from  the  mainland  to  an  island  in  the  Per- 
sian (iulf  IS  said  to  be  a  voyag'e  of  tliirty  kazalw  [kashbu]  (Botta,  41.  48), 
just  a«  that  from  Cyprus  to  Syria  is  said  to  be  one  of  seven  days  (Botta, 
88.  41).  Also,  in  I^wlinson,  42.  13,  Sennacherib  speaks  of  slaughteringhis 
enemies  for  the  space  of  a  jonmey  or-march  of  two  kazaba  [kashbu].  This 
use  of  the  word  seems  to  me  a  positive  proof  that  the  clepsydrje  was  in  use 
among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  generally,  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
astronomers. 

There  does  not  appear  to  me  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  division  of  the 
day  ftom  sunrise  to  sunset  into  twelve  hours,  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  again  of  the  night,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  into 
twelve  similar  hours,  was  ever  known  to  the  Babylonians.  Such  a  division 
iras  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  and  yna  adopted  from  tbambjr  the  Greeks* 
but  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  maj  here  observe 
that  some  modern  writers  have  committefi  n  strang^c  mistake  in  supposing 
the  clepsydrfe  to  have  been  invented  so  iate  as  the  tiiird  century  before 
Christ  and  at  Alexandria.  These  writers  liave  coufuuuded  two  totally  dif- 
ferent things;  viz.,  the  original  invoation  of  the  clepsydm  marking  mean 
solar  time,  which  goes  back  to  remote  antiquity,  and  is  almost  certainly  due 
to  the  Hab3^1onian8,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  clepsydrae  to  the  ieatonable 
(fctuptKal)  hours  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  which  was  accomplished  at  the 
tune  and  place  which  these  writers  mention.  I  have  met  with  no  snbdivi- 
sions  of  the  kasab  [kashbu],  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Babylonians  had 
any  means  of  marking  suoh./ 

ASSYRIAN  SCIENCE 

The  exact  sciences  were  cnllivatcfl  h\  Assyria  from  the  earliest  times, 
nor  had  natural  sciences  been  neglected.  Zoology,  botany,  mineralogy  are 
largely  represented  in  the  library  of  Nineveh,  and  as  all  these  tablete  con- 
tain a  Sumerian  as  well  as  the  equivalent  Assyrian  text,  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  Ninevites,  in  this  reapect,  still  followed  the  traditions  of 
their  prederes^ors. 

We  hud  lists  ui  uuimais  arranged  ma  certain  order  which  indicates  an 
/  attempt  at  classification ;  thus  tiie  dog,  lion,  and  wolf  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, whihit  the  ox,  sheep,  and  goat  form  another.  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  different  animals,  there  is  a  very  evident  design  of  establishing  genera 
and  families,  and  of  distinguishing  species.  Thus  we  have  a  family  com- 
prifliog  the  great  Gamivora:  the  dog,  lion,  and  wolf;  then  we  have  different 
species  in  the  dog  fsmily—- such  as  the  dog  itself,  the  domestic  dog,  the 
coursing  dog,  the  small  dog,  the  dog  of  Elam,  etc.  The  scientific  sid(  nf 
this  classification  is  revealed  by  an  easily  recoj^nised  circumstance ;  thus  on© 
finds  after  the  common  name  a  special  nomenclature,  which  belongs  to  a 
scientific  olasnfieatitm  with  which  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  familiar. 

Among  the  birds  similar  attempts  at  classification  are  evident.  Birds  of 
rapid  flight,  sea-birds,  or  marsh  birds  are  differentiated.  Insects  form  a  very 
numerous  class;  we  see  an  entire  family  whose  species  are  differentiated 
Moording  as  they  attack  plants,  aninuds,  clothing,  or  wood.  Vegetables  seem 
to  be  classified  according  to  their  usefulness,  or  the  service  tliat  industry 
«an  make  of  them.   One  tablet  ennmerates  the  uses  to  which  wood  can  be 
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put,  aceortiing  to  its  adaptability,  for  the  tiiui)*  i-work  of  palaces,  the  con- 
struction of  vesseli;,  the  making  of  cartii,  inipluments  of  husbandry,  or  evea 
furniture.  Minerals  occupy  a  long  series  in  these  tablets.  Thej  are  olaMed 
according  to  their  qualities,  gold  and  silver  forming  a  division  apart;  pre- 
cious stones  form  still  another,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  oa  what  baaia 
a  claasiticatiou  would  be  established. 

If  we  pass  from  the  natural  seieneea  to  getwraphy,  we  find  the  latter  in 
a  synthetic  and  fairly  confused  stale.  Nevertheless  several  ILst.s  give  us  a 
series  of  the  names  of  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  arranged  according  to 
their  geographical  ditipoBiliou,  as  we  can  easily  prove.  Sometimes  the  data 
are  of  a  practical  character,  and  names  are  followed  by  mention  of  natural  or 
industrial  produ(.;ls  of  loealities,  their  revenue  taxes,  or  tributes.  But  the 
science,  par  excellence,  which  was  especially  cultivated  in  Assyria,  and  which 
the  learned  men  of  Asshurbanapal  connected  with  the  greatest  care  with 
antique  Chaldean  traditiona,  was  astronomy. 

This  science  was  not  indeed  born  at  Nineveh;  the  Greeks  teach  us  that 
astronomical  observations  were  first  made  in  lower  Chaldea  liK)3  years  before 
Alexander,  and  consequently  2226  years  before  Christ.  Whatever  the 
▼alue  of  thia  date  may  be,  the  tradition  of  this  origin  is  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  constantly  refer  to  the  observations  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Asshurbanapal  had  sent  these  learned  men  to  the  old  schools  of 
Mesopotamia,  Ur,  Sippar,  Agade,  Babylon ;  there  to  imbibe  the  elements  of 
the  aoienoe  which  was  l^e  glory  of  the  southern  empire.  In  the  aeventh 
century  before  our  era,  observations  were  carried  on  at  Nineveh.  At  thia 
date  the  fixed  stars  lia<l  long  been  distinguished  from  the  planets;  the  si- 
dereal revoiutiuus,  the  divisions  uf  the  year,  the  course  of  the  sun  in  the 
different  oonsteUations  of  the  zodiac,  periodic  return  of  eclipses,  and  even 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  had  been  calculated.  These  achievements 
imply  long  and  conscientious  observation,  a  special  intelligence  to  uodertalcd 
them,  and  simple  methods  of  rigorous  calculation. 

We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruments  with  whidi  the 
Assyrio-Chaldeans  could  observe  the  stars.  The  chances  of  error  in  obser- 
vations by  the  naked  eye  are  evidently  very  great,  and  errors  can  only  be 
rectified  by  multiplied  operations  and  the  most  minute  calculations.  It  ia 
known  that  the  aeterminine  of  the  periodicity  of  the  moon*8  eclipses  rests 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  cycle  of  223  lunations  which  bring  back  the  same 
eclipses  periodically.  It  is  certain  that  the  Assyrio-Chalaeans  must  have 
also  known  another  cycle  of  22,826  lunations  equalling  1805  tropical  years 
plus  8  days,  or  180o  Julian  yearn  of  865|^  days ;  after  which  the  eclipees 
return  with  still  greater  precision  in  the  same  order.  How  long  did  it  take 
the  human  mind  to  observe  and  understand  a  sufficient  number  of  lunations 
so  as  to  combine  the  data  they  afforded  and  deduct  the  law  that  Meton 
formulated  and  to  which  he  has  given  his  name  ? 

In  regard  to  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  cycle  is  so  very  much  greater  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  observations  on  which  tke  calcidations  of  their  perio- 
dicity would  rest,  would  take  us  back  to  a  period  which  is  quite  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  historic  age.  Diogenes  Laerttus  estimates  it  as  48,868  years. 
During  that  time  873  eclipses  of  the  moon  and  832  eclipses  of  the  sun  had 
been  observed.  When  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  calculations  result- 
ing from  these  observations  the  Assyrio-Chaldeans  were  marvellously  helped 
by  their  system  of  notation.  Their  numerical  system  lent  itself  witb  ease 
to  the  most  complicated  of  caloulationa.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
stating  the  results.  As  we  were  saying  a  minute  ago,  the  obeerrations  were 
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carried  on  tinder  Asshurbanapal ;  thr  kinj^  sent  astronomers  to  r^iffcrcnt 
points  to  Btiuly  celestial  phenoim  iKi,  atul  the  results  of  their  hibours  were 
sent  iiim.    Here  are  the  terms  iu  wluch  these  report^}  were  expressed : 

**To  the  King,  my  Lord,  his  humble  servant  lahtar-idtdin^apal,  diief 
astronomer  of  the  town  of  Arbela  writes  this:'  Peaoe  and  happinew  to  the 
lung  my  master  and  may  ho  long  prosper. 

On  the  29th  da^,  I  observed  the  node  of  the  moon,  the  clouds  obscured 
the  field  of  oheerration,  and  we  oould  not  see  the  moon* 

In  the  month  of  Sebat  (January)  the  let  day  during  the  year  Bel-haran- 
eaduya  (648  B.C.)." 

The  result  of  this  mission  was  not  satisfactory.  The  eclipse  had  been 
predicted,  but  although  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  allow  of  obeerva> 
tion,  the  attesting  of  this  failure  proves  the  care  with  which  every  circum- 
stance that  could  serve  to  explain  the  phenomenon  was  noted.  Here  is  an 
observiition  which  was  entirely  Hiicccssful : 

"To  tiju  director  of  observaiiona  my  Lord,  his  humble  servant  Nabu- 
shum-iddin,  Great  Astronomer  of  Nineveh  writes  this:  May  Naba  and 
Marduk  be  propitious  to  the  director  of  these  observations,  my  Lord. 

The  15th  day  we  observed  the  node  of  the  moo%  and  the  moon  waa 
eclipsed.'* 

Here  is  a  more  ooniplieated  observation : 

*'To  the  king,  my  Lord,  mav  the  Gods  Nabu  and  Marduk  be  propitious, 
Tnny  f  Tio  pfreat  gods  grant  to  the  king,  my  master,  long  life,  the  benefits  of 

the  tlesh  aud  satisfaction  of  the  heart. 

«'The  27th  day  the  moon  disappeared;  the  28th  29th  and  80th  day  we 
continoaliy  observed  the  node  of  the  obscuring  son.    The  eclipse  did  not 

take  place.  The  1st  div  (of  ihc  foil  -wing  month)  we  saw  the  moon  during 
the  first  day  of  the  montii  iammuz  (^June")  above  tlie  star  Mercury  of  which 
I  have  previously  sent  an  observation  to  the  king  my  master.  In  its  counie 
during  the  day  of  Ann,  around  the  shepherd  star  (the  planet  Venus),  it  was 
seen  < I  lining:  on  account  of  rain  the  norns  were  not  very  distinctly  visible, 
and  so  it  was  in  its  whole  course.  The  day  Anu  I  sent  the  observatinn  of 
its  conjunction,  to  the  king  my  master.  It  was  prolonged  and  was  visible 
above  the  star  of  tiie  Ohaitot  &  its  course  during  the  day  of  Baal  i  it  dia- 
api>eared  towards  the  star  of  the  Chariot. 

**  To  the  Kin^,  mv  Lr  rd,  peace  and  hru>j>iTir'gs." 

The  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the  etjuinoxes  is  generally  attributed 
to  Hipparchus.  It  was  he,  indeed,  who  taught  tilts  fact  to  the  Greeks,  and 
he  estimated  its  yearly  amount  as  from  36  to  39  seconds ;  but  it  is  certain 

tliiit  lie  learned  about  it  in  Chahlea^  and  tliat  he  obt^iined  the  elements  of  his 
calculations  from  the  astronomical  observatidus  made  on  the  lower  Euphrates. 
All  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Niuevite  savants  had  the  same  point 
of  origin. 

Two  thousand  years  before  our  era,  from  the  time  of  a  king  of  Agade 
called  Sharrukin  (Shargani-shar-aU),  and  who  is  usually  known  as  Sargon  I 
(the  Ancient),  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  an  observed  and  cal- 
culated fact,  since  it  had  already  brought  sufficient  disturbance  into  the 
calendar  to  make  a  corrective  element  necmsary.  Sargon  had  given  a 
brilliancy  to  his  century  which  the  learned  men  of  Nineveh  only  echoed. 
In  his  time  there  was  a  library  at  Agade,  the  importance  of  which  we  can 
judge  by  the  fragments  which  were  preserved  at  Nineveh.  We  are  certain 
that  at  these  remote  times  the  great  divisions  of  the  uranographic  chart  were 
already  determined  upon.   Fixed  stars  were  designated  according  to  ths 
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different  groups  or  constellations  which  were  known  by  the  names  they  have 
retained  to  this  day. 

Outside  these  lixed  stars  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  perfectly  deter- 
mined in  that  portion  of  the  celestial  vault  which  the  texts  designate  by  the 
name  of  harranu  (the  way),  that  is  to  say,  the  way  of  the  stars.  These  stars 
were  the  planets.  The  OhsUdeans  knew  of  seven,  and  they  were  thus  known 
to  them :  Shamasli,  the  sun ;  Sin,  the  moon ;  Alap-Shamash,  Saturn  ;  Rus,  Jupi- 
ter; Ashbat,  Venus;  Sulpa-sadu,  Mars;  Nivit-Anu,  Mercury.  The  Ninevite 
savants  borrowed  their  astronomical  knowledge  from  the  Chaldeans ;  they 
made  use  of  the  calendar  as  it  was  transmitted  to  them,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  used  b}'  all  nations  from  the  remotest  times  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  Assyrian  year  was  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months.  It  began 
with  the  new  moon  preceding  the  vernal  equinox.  A  well-known  tablet  thus 
fixes  the  day  of  the  equinoxes:  "At  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  Nisau 
(March)  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  (and  comprise),  six  kashbu  for  the 
day  and  six  kashbu  for  the  night.  May  Nabu  and  Marduk  be  propitious  to 
the  King,  my  Lord." 

To  correct  the  error  resulting  from  the  difference  between  the  lunar  and 
solar  year,  a  supplementary  month  was  intercalated,  the  length  of  wliich 
necessarily  varied  with  circumstances.  The  Ninevite  tablets  offer  us  calen- 
dars arranged  in  conformity  with  the  different  exigencies  of  life.  Some 
are  purely  scientific,  and  show  us  the  divisions  of  the  year  into  days, 
months,  and  seasons.  Others  are  formed  to  meet  the  needs  of  religion,  and 
tell  us,  by  the  day,  the  feasts  consecrated  to  divinities  invoked  or  honoured 
by  special  ceremonies.  Others  seem  to  take  current  superstitions  into 
account ;  thus  days  are  marked  by  a  particular  sign,  according  as  they  are 
considered  propitious  or  disastrous.  We  see  tables  constructed  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  the  stars  on  each  day  of  the  year,  with  a  mention  of  appro- 
priate prayers,  to  propitiate  favourable  auguries  and  ward  off  those  which 
are  fatal. 

The  importance  of  these  last  documents  must  not  be  exaggerated ;  they 
are  related  to  superstitions  common  to  all  ages  and  lands ;  and,  in  the  ancient 
East,  as  everywhere  else,  these  beliefs  merely  represent  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous, but  the  least  interesting  phases  of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind.9 
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APPENDIX  A.    CLAaSlCAL  TRADITIONS 

Saeb  te  the  tHt»  of  empire ;  Aodnir  nwe 

When*  elder  thrones  and  prouder  warriors  Rtood ; 
Befoff  tlie  Memphian  priest  liis  precejils  chose, 
Men  reasoned  prcally  of  the  tii^tii  st  pinxl  ; 
Ilefure  'rrf>y  was,  or  XaiitliuH  rolled  in  blood, 
Armies  were  ranged  in  battles'  dread  array  : 
Tbev  fought  —  their  glory  withered  io  its  bud  ; 
They  pertabed— WiUi  tbem  oeMed  tbetr  tyrants*  tway ; 
New  wan»  new  heraee  eame— tbetr  story  pasnod  away. 

— Jamks  Gatu  Pbboital. 

It  is  a  cnriouB  p«radox  that  oar  knowledge  of  tliis  oldest  civilisation 

should  be  the  very  newest  and  most  novel  record  with  wliich  present-day 
history  has  to  deal.  The  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  of  whose 
accomplishments  we  speak  so  confidently  to-day,  lived  out  their  national  life, 
and  vanished  from  the  earth,  as  nations,  mostly  before  civilisation  had  its 
dawning  in  Europe;  and  for  two  thousand  yean  they  were  but  a  remi* 
niscence. 

It  was  reserved  for  nineteenth  century  investigators  literally  to  dig  from 
the  earth  their  lost  leoords,  and  to  read  the  secrets  of  their  forgotten 

history.  Marvellous  secrets  tliey  were,  as  we  sliall  see:  hut  before  we 
turn  to  them,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  reminiscences  that  did 
service  as  the  history  of  these  wonderful  peoples  for  so  many  centuries. 
In  a  few  extracts  we  may  set  forth  the  substance  of  all  that  the  world 
remembered  of  that  marvellous  civilisation  from  the  days  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  mixture  of 
fact  and  fable,  it  still  has  absorbing  interest,  the  more  so  that  we  may  now 
compare  it  with  the  surer  reooras  brought  to  light  in  our  own  time. 
Aside  from  their  intrinsio  interest*  the  elasgieal  records  have,  in  this  regard, 
a  unique  importance. 

As  to  the  precise  classical  authorities  in  question,  we  have  already 
become  acquainted  with  Diodorus  and  iElianns  in  the  earlier  portion  of  thu 
work.  Another  author  we  shall  now  have  occasion  to  quote  is  Berosus. 
As  to  this  author  and  the  exact  status  of  his  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than 

3uote  the  following  critical  estimate  from  the  Bahylone  et  la  ChaldSe  of 
oachim  Menant. 

"Berosus  came  of  a  priestly  family  and  was  born  in  Babylon,  about  330 
B.C.  He  himself  is  authority  for  the  information  tliat  he  w!is  a  contempo- 
rary of  Alexander  the  Great.  According  to  Tatian,  he  is  the  most  learned 
of  all  AmtM  histoiiaos.   He  was  deeply  vetaed  in  the  ancient  traditions  of 
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his  countiy  and  taught  them  to  the  Greeks,  through  whom  they  have  come 
down  to  us.  Vitruvius  informs  us  that  he  left  Babylon  and  went  to  live  on 
the  Island  of  Cos,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  astrology.  He  invented,  or 
at  least  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  a  particular  kind  of  time-keeping. 
There  still  exist  fnrnncnts  of  astrological  works  to  which  Berosus  h.is 
attached  his  name,  and  owing  to  the  special  interests  of  the  writers  wno 
have  borrowed  from  his  works,  the  lame  of  the  aetroloffer  perhaps  outahiiui 
that  of  the  historian.  Pliny  (VII.  87)  declares  that  wi»  AthcmmttS  eteoted 
a  golden-toni^ircd  statue  to  him  in  the  GjnmaBiamt  on  acooimt  of  his 
wonderful  predictions. 

**He  wrote  in  Greek,  about  ^>  B.o*»  a  hirtcnj  of  ancient  Ghaldea  and 
dedicated  it  to  Antiochus  Soter.  The  work  oondsted  of  three  volmnefl^ 
of  which  we  possess  now  but  a  few  excerpts  preserved  in  tlie  clirnnif  les  of 
several  historiographers  wlio  have  lived  at  different  periods  and  whom  it 
may  be  well  to  mention.  First  of  all  there  is  Flavius  Josephus,  the  great 
historian  of  the  Jews,  bom  at  Jerusalem  38  A.D.;  then  there  are  St.  Clement, 
the  Alexandrian  catechist  (born  early  in  tlio  second  century  a.d.,  died  217), 
Euscbius,  Bishop  of  Ceesarea  (author  of  tlie  Symbol  of  Nice,  who  lived  from 
267  to  338),  ana  finally,  George  Syncellus  (so  called  from  the  oflice  he  liiled 
under  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  who  died  abont  the  year  800). 
These  writers  took  from  Berosus  only  just  what  was  needed  for  their  pur« 
p^^M^,  and  none  in  fact  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  learned  Chaldean. 

For  instance,  Synoellns,  whose  writings  show  marks  of  haste  and  are 
by  no  means  free  from  error,  borrows  his  quotations  from  Eusebius,  whom  he 
often  pretends  to  correct.  Eusebius  seems  to  bo  indebted  to  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  who  wrote  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  the  latter  in  turn 
mculious  his  obligation  to  Alexander  rolyhisLor,  who  flourished  twenty-live 
years  before  Chrut.  Now  Polyhistor  takes  his  references  from  Apollodomi, 
who  lived  some  years  before.  Josephus  in  all  probability  used  Alexander 
Polyhistor  as  his  source,  althoufr^h  he  does  not  say  so.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria had  at  his  elbow  the  works  of  Kiuc^  Juba  of  Mauritania,  who  reigned 
about  30  B.C.,  and  who  seems  to  have  tsken  his  material*  unfortunately  too 
limited  in  amount,  from  the  veiy  works  of  Berosus,  in  whom  he  placed  the 
utmost  confidence. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  original  text  of  Berosus  in  passing  through  so 
many  hands  and  suffering  condensation  and  mutilation  must  have  been  con- 
siderably altered. 

"Berosus  had  free  access  to  those  famous  clay -tablet  librarir^s  which 
Pliny  describes  and  whose  importance  modern  research  has  revealed.  As  at 
Nineveh,  there  were  at  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Orchoe  [^ErechJ,  and  in  the  large 
cities  of  Chaldea,  archives  which  contained  the  nationai  traditions  to  whieh 
the  Chaldean  priest  was  obliged  to  resort. 

"  In  the  days  of  Berosus  the  writings  in  these  archives  were  understood 
not  only  in  Babylon,  but  throughout  western  Asia.  The  Assyrio-Cbaldeaa 
language  was  still  written  in  cuneiform  characters  till  the  time  of  the  Seleo* 
cidic  and  even  during  the  first  century  b.C.  Berosus  was  thus  enabled  to 
consult  these  precious  sources,  and  we  know  that  he  went  to  them.  Already 
in  the  priceless  debris  of  these  curious  archives,  fragments  m  corroboration 
of  Berosus  have  been  discovered,  r.nd  these  acquisitions  only  make  us  regret 
the  mote  what  is  irrevocably  lost.'* 

We  shall  now  take  up  some  of  the  portions  of  Berosus'  history  ttansiscibad 
by  later  historiographors.a 
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THB  OBBATIOV  AND  TBB  FLOOD^  DBBOBIBBD  BT  POLTHDIOB 

Beroeust  in  the  first  book  of  his  history  of  Babylonia,  informs  us  that  he 
lived  in  the  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip.  And  he  mentions  that 
there  were  written  accounts,  preserved  at  Babylon  with  the  greatest  care, 
eomprehending  a  period  of  about  fifteen  myriads  of  years  ;  and  that  these 
writings  contained  histories  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  sea  ;  of  the  birth  of 
munlcind  ;  and  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  memonble  actimis  wiaok  they  had 
achieved. 

And  in  the  first  place  he  describes  Babylonia  as  a  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates ;  that  it  abounded  with  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, and  oenis,  and  sesame  ;  and  that  in  the  lakes  wwe  produced  the  roots 
called  gongSB,  which  are  fit  for  food,  and  in  respect  for  nutriment  similar 
to  barley.  That  there  were  also  palm  trees  and  apples,  and  a  variety  of 
fruits ;  fish  also  and  birds,  both  those  which  are  merely  of  flight,  and  those 


Absvrtan  Boat 
(From  tbfl  MoaamaaU) 


"which  frequent  the  lakes.  He  adds,  that  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
bordered  upon  Arabia  were  without  water  and  barren  ;  but  that  the  parts 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  were  both  hilly  and  fertile. 

At  Babylon  there  was  (in  these  times)  a  ^reat  resort  of  people  of  yaiions 
nations,  who  inhabited  Cnaldea,  and  lived  in  a  lawless  manner,  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

In  the  first  year  there  appeared  from  that  part  of  the  Erythrsoan  Sea  [the 
Persian  Gnlf  ]  which  borders  upon  Babyl<Miia,  an  animal  destitute  of  reason, 
by  name  Oannes  [perhaps  the  same  as  Anu^,  whose  whole  body  (according  to 
the  account  of  Apollodorus)  was  that  of  a  lish  ;  that  under  the  fish's  head  he 
had  another  head,  with  feet  also  below,  similar  to  those  of  a  man,  subjoined 
to  the  fish's  tail.  His  voioe,  too,  and  language,  was  articulate  and  human  ; 
and  a  representatimi  of  him  is  preserved  even  to  this  day. 

This  Being  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  day  among  men  ;  but  took  no 
food  at  that  season  ;  and  he  gave  them  an  insight  into  letters  and  sciences, 
and  arts  of  every  kind.  He  taught  them  to  oonstmet  cities,  to  fonnd  temples, 
to  compile  laws,  and  explained  to  them  the  principles  of  geometrical  knowl- 
edge. He  made  them  distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  and  showed  them 
how  to  collect  the  fruits ;  in  short  he  instructed  them  in  everythinjg  which 
could  tend  to  soften  manners  and  humanise  their  lives.  From  that  time 
nothing  material  has  been  added  by  way  of  improvement  to  his  instructions. 
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And  whon  the  sun  liad  set,  this  Being,  Oann«»s.  retired  again  into  the  f?ea,  and 
passed  tiio  uiglit  in  the  deep  ;  for  he  was  amphibious.  After  thiH  iliere  ap- 
peared other  animals  like  Oannes,  of  whioh  Beroens  propoees  to  give  aa 
acooiint  when  he  comes  to  the  history  of  the  kings.  Moreover,  Oannas 
wrote  concernini,'  tht>  p^eneration  of  mankind,  and  of  their  dvii  policy;  and 
the  following  is  the  purport  of  what  he  said  : 

**  There  was  a  time  in  which  there  existed  nothing  bat  darkness  and  as 
abyss  of  waters,  wherein  resided  most  hideous  beings,  whidi  were  produc'c<l 
of  a  twofold  principle.  Tlit  re  appeared  nion,  some  of  whom  were  furnished 
with  two  wings*  others  with  four,  and  with  two  faces.  They  had  one  body 
bat  two  heads :  the  one  tiiat  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman ;  likewise  in 
their  several  organs,  they  were  both  male  and  female.  Other  human  figures 
were  to  be  seen  with  the  legs  and  horns  of  goats  :  some  liiid  horses*  feet  ; 
while  others  united  the  hind  quarters  of  a  horse  with  the  body  of  a  man,  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  hippocentaurs.  Bulls  likewise  were  bred  ^ere  with 
the  heads  of  men  ;  and  dogs  with  fourfold  l>odie8,  terminated  in  their  extrem- 
ities with  the  tails  nf  '•■^hcs.  In  short,  tlu  ro  worr>  creatures  in  which  were 
combined  the  limbs  oi  every  species  of  animal.  In  addition  to  these,  iisk^ 
reptiles,  serpents,  with  other  monstrous  animals,  which  assnmed  each  other*a 
shape  and  countenance.  Of  aU  which  were  preserved  delineations  in  the 
temple  of  Hclus  at  Babylon. 

**  The  person  who  was  believed  to  have  presided  over  them,  was  a  woman 
named  Omorooa  [a  Greek  form  of  the  Aramaic  word  'Amqia,  the  ocean  **] ; 
which  in  the  Chaldean  language  is  Ti>uhith  ;  in  Greek,  Thalassa,  the  sea  ; 
but  which  tiiiL^ht  (Njually  be  interpreted  the  Moon.  All  things  being  in  this 
situation,  Belus  came,  and  cut  the  woman  asunder  :  and  of  one  liali  of  her 
he  formed  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  half  the  heavens ;  and  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  the  animals  within  her.  All  this  (he  s^iys)  was  an  allegorical 
description  of  nature.  For,  the  whole  univt  r-p  consist ins^  of  moisture,  and 
animals  being  continually  generated  therein,  the  deity  above  mentioned  took 
off  his  own  head :  upon  which  the  other  gods  mixed  the  blood,  as  it  gushed 
out,  with  the  earth  ;  and  frotu  thence  were  formed  men.  On  this  account 
it  is  that  tliey  are  rational,  and  i)artake  of  divine  knowledge. 

**This  Belus,  by  whom  they  signify  Jupiter,  divided  the  darkness,  and 
separated  the  Heayens  from  the  Earth,  and  reduced  the  universe  to  order. 
But  the  animals,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  prevalence  of  light,  died.  Belus, 
Mpon  this,  seeing  a  vast  space  imoccnjacd,  tliongh  by  nature  fruitful,  com- 
manded one  of  the  gods  to  take  oS.  his  head,  and  to  mix  the  blood  with  the 
Mrth ;  and  from  thence  to  form  <^her  men  and  animals,  which  shoold  be 
o^iable  of  bearing  the  air.  Belns  formed  also  the  stars,  and  the  son,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  five  planets." 

(Such,  according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  is  the  account  which  Berosus 

Sives  in  his  first  book.  In  the  second  book  was  contained  the  history  of 
ke  ten  kings  of  the  ChaUIi-ans,  and  ilio  periods  of  the  continuance  of  each 
reign,  which  consi-^t  'fl  collectively  of  VJO  sars,  or  4^2. 000  years  :  reachini^  to 
the  time  of  the  Deluge.  For  Alexander,  enumemting  the  kings  from  the 
writings  of  the  Chaldeans,  after  Ardates  the  IXth,  proceeds  to  the  Xtli,  who 
is  called  by  them  Xisuthrus,  in  this  manner  :) 

After  ll  1i  ith  of  Anlatcs,  his  son  Xisuthrus  reigned  18  sars.  In  his 
time  happened  a  great  Deluge  ;  the  history  of  which  is  thus  described.  The 


fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Dicsiu8[or  DiEsia,i.e.  May  and  June]  there  would 
be  a  flood,  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.    He  therefore  enjoined 


warned  him  that  upon  the 
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him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning,  procedure,  nnd  conclusion  of  all 
things ;  and  bury  it  in  the  city  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara  ;  and  to  build 
a  vessel,  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  liis  friends  and  relations  j  and  to 
convey  on  board  everytliiug  necessary  to  sustain  lifei  together  with  all 
the  different  animals,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  trust  himself  fear- 
lessly to  the  deep.  HaA  tTii,'  asked  the  Deity,  whither  he  was  to  sail,  he 
was  answered,  "To  the  buds  '  :  upon  which  he  offered  up  a  prayer  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  He  then  obeyed  the  divine  admonition :  and  built 
•  a  vessel  five  stadia  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Into  this  he  put  evexy- 
thing  which  he  had  prepared ;  and  last  of  all  conveyed  into  it  his  wife» 
his  children,  and  his  friends. 

After  the  flood  had  been  upon  the  earth,  and  was  in  time  abated,  Xisuthrus 
sent  out  birds  frum  the  vessel,  whioh,  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any  place 
whereupon  they  might  rest  their  feet,  returned  to  him  ag-ain.  After  an  in- 
terval of  some  days  he  sent  tliein  forth  a  second  time  :  and  they  now  returned 
with  their  feet  tinged  with  luud.  lie  umdc  a  trial  a  lUird  time  with  tiiese 
birds ;  but  they  returned  to  him  no  more ;  from  whenoe  he  judged  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  q  peared  above  the  waters.  He  therefore  made  an. 
opening  in  the  vessel,  and  upon  looking  out  found  that  it  was  stranded  upon 
*  the  side  of  some  mountain  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  quitted  it  with  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pUot.  Xisuthrus  then  paid  hki  adoration  to  the 
earth  :  and  having  constructed  an  altar,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and, 
with  those  who  Imd  come  out  of  the  vessel  with  him,  disappeared. 

They  who  remamed  within,  hading  that  their  companions  did  not  return^ 
quitted  the  vessel  with  many  lamentations,  and  called  continually  on  the 
name  of  Xisuthrus.  Him  they  saw  no  more ;  but  they  could  distinguish  hi» 
voice  in  the  air,  and  could  hear  liini  admonish  tlieni  to  pay  due  rcg^ard  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  likewise  informed  them  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  piety  that 
he  was  translated  to  live  with  the  gods;  that  iiis  wife  and  daughter, and  the 
pilot,  had  obtained  the  same  honour.  To  this  he  added,  that  they  should 
return  to  Babylonia ;  and,  as  it  was  ordained,  search  for  the  writings  at  Sip* 
para,  which  they  were  to  make  known  to  all  mankind  :  moreover,  that  tho 
place  wherein  they  then  were,  was  the  land  of  Armenia  fin  the  Hebrew^ 
Araratl*  The  rest  having  heard  these  words,  offered  eaerinoes  to  the  gods ; 
and,  taking  a  circuit,  journeyed  towards  Babylonia. 

The  vessel  beinjr  thus  stranded  in  Armenia,  some  part  of  it  yet  remains 
in  the  Corcyrajan  [or  Gordytean]  Mountains  of  Armenia ;  and  tiie  people 
scrape  off  the  bitumen,  with  which  it  had  been  outwardly  coated,  and  make 
use  of  it  by  way  of  an  alexipharmic  and  amulet.  And  when  they  returned 
to  Babylon,  and  had  found  the  writinc^s  at  Sippara,  they  built  oities»  and 
erected  temples :  and  Babylon  was  thus  inhabited  again. 

OXHEli  CLASSICAL,  FRAGMENTS 

Of  the  Chaldean  lOngt 

This  is  the  history  which  Berosus  has  transmitted  to  usl    He  tells  u» 

that  the  first  king  was  Alorus  [or  Ur,  tlie  nal»ylonian  deity]  of  Babylon,  a 
Chaldean:  he  reigned  ten  sars:  and  afterwards  Alaparus,  and  Amelon, 
who  came  from  Pantibiblon  [Greek  form  of  Sippara] :  then  Ammenou  tlie 
Chaldean,  in  whose  time  appeared  the  Musarus  Oann^  the  Annedotus  from 
the  Erythrsean  Sea.  (I^ut  Alexander  Polyhistor,  anticipating  the  event,  has 
taid  tmt  he  appeared  in  the  first  year;  but  ApoUodorus  says  that  it  was 
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after  forty  sars;  Abydenus,  however,  makes  the  second  Annedotus  appear 
after  twenty-six  ears.)  Then  meceeded  Meealartis  from  the  city  of  Paoti- 
btblon  ;  and  he  reigned  eighteen  aars :  and  after  him  Daonus,  the  shepheid 

from  Pantibiblon,  reig-ned  ten  sars ;  in  his  time  (lie  says)  appeared  acfain 
from  the  Ervthrajan  Sea  a  fourth  Annedotus,  having  the  same  foi  in  with  tliose 
above,  the  shape  of  a  fish  blended  with  that  of  a  man.  Then  n-igned  Eucdo- 
taohoa,  horn  raatibiblon,  for  the  term  of  eighteen  sars ;  in  bin  days  there 
appeared  another  per8ona<^c  from  tlie  Erythraean  Sea  like  the  former,  having 
the  same  complicated  form  between  a  £sh  and  a  man,  whose  name  was  Oda- 
con.  (All  these,  says  Apollodoras,  related  particularly  and  circumstantially 
whatever  Oannes  had  informed  them  of:  concerning  these,  Abydeniui  has 
made  no  mention.)  Then  reigned  Aniempsinus,  a  ('!i;iM<^\n  from  Laranchaj 
[or  Larissa] ;  ami  lie,  being  the  eighth  in  order,  reii:^ned  ten  sars.  Tlien 
reigned  Otiartes.  a  C'lialdean,  from  Larancha);  and  ho  reigned  eight  sars. 
And  upon  the  death  of  Otiartes,  his  son  Xisuthnu  reigned  eighteen  sjirs;  in 
his  time  happened  the  great  Deluge.  So  that  tlie  sum  of  all  the  kings  is  ten  ; 
and  the  term  which  they  collectively  reigned  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  sara. 
£Frum  Eusebiub.] 

Of  iU  ChaldHm  Kxngt  and  th^  Mvtif 

So  much  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans. 

It  ifl  said  that  the  first  king  of  the  country  was  Alorus,  and  that  he  gave 
out  a  report  that  God  had  appointed  him  to  be  the  Shepherd  of  the  people: 
he  reigned  ten  ^ars:  now  a  sar  is  esteemed  to  be  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred years;  a  uer  six  hundred ;  and  a  sos  sixty. 

After  him  Alaparus  reigned  three  sars :  to  him  sueeeeded  Amillarua  from 
the  eity  of  Pantibiblon,  who  reigned  thirteen  sars:  in  his  time  came  np  from 
the  sea  a  second  Annedotus,  a  semi-ch'mon  very  similar  in  lii.s  form  to 
Oanues:  after  AmiUarus  reigued  Annnenou  twelve  sars,  who  was  of  the  city 
of  Pantibiblon :  then  Megalanis  of  the  same  place  reigned  eighteen  sars: 
then  Daos,  the  shepherd,  governed  for  tlie  space  of  ten  sars,  he  was  of  Pan- 
tibiblon [Sip{)ara] ;  in  his  time  four  douhle-shaped  personages  came  np  out 
of  the  sea  to  land,  whose  names  were  Euedocus,  Eueugamus,  Eueubuulus, 
and  Anementus :  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Euedoreschus  appeared  another 
Anodaphus.  After  these  reigned  other  kings,  and,  last  of  all,  Sisithrus 
[Xisutlirus] :  bo  tliat  in  tlve  wiiole  tlie  number  amonnted  to  ton  kings,  and 
tbe  term  ol  their  reigns  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  sars.  (And,  among  other 
things  not  irrelatiye  to  the  subjeet,  he  eontinnes  thus  oonoeming  the  Deluge*) : 
After  Euedorechns  some  otliers  reigned  and  then  Sisithrus.  To  him  the 
deity  Cronus  foretold  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Daesins 
there  would  be  a  deluge  of  rain  :  and  he  commanded  him  to  deposit  uU 
the  writings  whatever  which  were  in  his  possessifm  in  ihe  eity  of  the  Son 
in  Sippara.  Sisithrus,  when  he  had  complied  with  these  commands,  s;iileil 
immediately  to  Armenia,  and  was  presently  inspired  by  God.  Upon  the  third 
day  after  the  cessation  of  the  rain  Sisithrus  sent  out  birds,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, that  he  might  judge  whether  the  flood  had  suhsided.  But  the  birds, 
passing  over  an  unbounded  sea,  without  finding  any  place  of  rest*  retunu  d 
again  to  Sisithrus.  This  he  repeated  with  other  birds.  And  when  upon  the 
third  trial  he  succeeded,  for  the  birds  then  returned  with  their  feet  stained 
with  mud,  the  gods  translated  him  from  among  men.  With  respect  to  the 
vessel,  which  yet  remains  in  Armenia,  it  is  a  custom  of  the  inmibitauts  to 
iorm  bracelets  and  amulets  of  its  wood.    [From  Ensebius.] 
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Of  iU  Towtir  of  BM 

Thej  saj  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  glorying  in  their  own 
■tmiffth  and  sue,  and  despiaing  the  gods,  undertook  to  raise  a  tower  whose 
top  Bhould  xeach  the  sky  in  the  place  in  which  Babylon  now  stands;  but 
when  it  approached  the  heaven,  the  winds  assisted  the  pods,  and  overthrew 
the  work  upon  its  contrivers :  and  its  ruins  are  said  to  be  at  Babylon  :  and 
the  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongues  amon^  men,  who  till  tiiai  lime  Imd 
all  spoken  the  same  language :  and  a  war  arose  oetween  Cronus  and  Titan. 
The  place  in  which  they  built  the  tower  is  now  called  Riibylon,  on  account  of 
the  confusion  of  the  to&guea;  for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called  BabeL^ 
[From  Euseoius.] 

Of  Abraham  [/] 

After  the  Delup^e,  in  the  tenth  generation,  was  a  certain  man  amonp  the 
Chaldeans  renowned  for  his  justice  and  great  exploits,  and  for  his  skill  in 
the  celestial  sciences.    [From  Eusebius.] 

Qf  Naibmnauar 

'Fvm  the  reign  of  l^abonaasar  only  are  the  ChaldoBBS  (from  "wliom  tiie 
Greek  mathematicians  copy)  accurately  acquainted  with  the  heavenly  motions: 

for  Nabonassrtr  collected  all  the  mementos  of  the  kin'^s  prior  to  hiinspjf,  and 
destroyed  them,  that  the  enumeration  of  the  Chaldean  kings  might  commence 
with  Mm.    [From  Syncellus.j 

Of  <A«  DestrueHon  nf  tfts  J^wM  TemipU 

He  (Nabopolassar)  sent  his  son  Nebnchadrezzar  with  a  great  anny  agamst 
Etgjpt,  and  against  Judea,  upon  his  being  informed  that  they  had  revolted 
from  him ;  and  by  that  means  he  subdued  them  all,  and  set  fire  to  the  temple 
that  was  at  Jerusalem ;  and  removed  our  people  entirely  out  of  their  own 
eomitry,  and  transferreid  them  to  Babylon,  and  our  city  remained  in  a  state 
of  desolation  during  the  interval  of  seventy  years,  until  the  days  of  Cyrus* 
king  of  Persia.  (He  then  says,  that)  this  Babylonian  kinpr  conquered  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  liis  exploits  all  that 
had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and  Chaldea.    [From  Josephus.J 

Qf  NsbuehadretMisr 

When  Nabopolassar,  ln.^  (Nebuchadrezzar's)  father,  heard  thai  the  gover- 
nor, whom  he  had  set  over  £ffypt  and  the  provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, had  revolted,  he  was  determined  to  punish  hi^  rWinquencies,  and  for 
that  purpose  entrusted  part  of  his  army  to  liis  son  Nebucliadrezzar,  who  was 
then  of  mature  age,  ana  sent  him  forth  against  the  rebel :  and  Nebuchad- 
rezzar en^ged  and  overcame  him,  and  reduced  the  country  i^in  under  his 
dominion.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal,  and  he  died  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  after 
he  had  reigned  nine  and  twenty  years. 

Nehnohadrazzar.  as  soon  as  he  had  received  iotelligenee  of  his  father*8 
deatlit  set  in  order  the  affiura  of  Egypt  and  the  other  countries,  and  com- 

Babylon  m  actually  the  Greek  form  of  tb«  Asayrian  Bab-ilu,  "  GaUs  of  God."    The  aome- 
wliaa  abnUar  Habnw  wonl  nmaiag  **  eoaf naioii  **  U  BUbool  (from  tallwl).  EeoM  ttw  kgnnd.] 

■,w.— vol-  I.  Mr 
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luitted  to  snme  of  his  faithful  officers  tho  captives  he  had  takon  fro.n  the 
Jew8,  and  riiaeaicians,  and  Svi'ians,  aud  the  luiliou^  b^longmg  to  i^gypii  tliat 
they  might  conduct  them  with  that  part  of  the  forces  which  haul  heavy  annonr« 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  baggage,  to  Babylonia:  in  the  meantime  with  a 
few  atteiuhinta  he  ha-^tily  erossed  the  desert  to  liabylon.  When  he  arrived 
thert)  he  found  that  his  utiairs  had  been  faithfully  conducted  by  the  Glial- 
deans,  and  that  the  principal  person  among  them  had  preserved  the  kingdom 
for  him :  and  he  accordingly  obtained  possession  of  all  nis  father's  dominions. 
And  he  distributed  the  captives  in  colonies  in  the  most  proper  places  in  iiaby* 
Ionia:  and  adorned  the  temple  of  iielus,  and  the  other  temples,  in  a  sumptu> 
oos  and  pious  manner,  out  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  taken  ia  this  war.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  old  city,  and  added  another  to  it  on  the  outside,  and  so  far  com- 
pleted Babylon  that  none  who  might  besiecfe  it  afterwards  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  divert  the  river  so  as  to  laciiitate  an  entrance  into  it:  and  he 
effected  this  by  building  three  walls  about  the  inner  city,  and  three  about  the 
outer.  Some  of  these  walls  he  built  of  burnt  brick  and  bitumen,  and  some 
of  brick  only.  When  he  had  thus  admirably  fortified  the  city,  and  had 
magnificently  adorned  the  gaten,  he  added  also  a  new  palace  to  those  in  which 
his  forefathers  had  dwelt,  adjoining  them,  but  exceeding  them  in  height  and 
splendour.  Any  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be  tedious:  yet  notwiwstand- 
ing  its  prodigious  size  aud  magnificence,  it  was  finished  within  fifteen  days. 
In  this  palace  he  erected  very  high  walks,  supported  by  stone  pillars ;  aud  by 
planting  what  was  called  a  pensile  paradise,  and  replenishing  it  with  all  sorts 
of  trees,  he  rendered  the  prospect  an  exact  raiemblance  of  a  mountainous 
country.  This  he  did  to  n-mtify  his  queen  [Amytis],  because  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  Media,  aud  was  fond  of  a  mountainous  situation.  £From 
Jo8ephu8.J 

the  CMdetm  JBRnfft  aftw  N^hfwshadrtnar 

Nebuchadrezzar,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  building  the  alx>ve-mentioned 
wall,  fell  mckt  and  died  after  he  had  reigned  forty-three  years ;  whereupon 
bis  son  Evil-nwrodachus  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom.  His  govemmenti 
however,  was  conducted  in  an  illef'al  and  improper  manner,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  his  life  by  l^eriglisaoras, 
his  sister's  husband,  after  he  had  reigned  about  two  yeats. 

Upon  his  death  Neriglissorus,  the  chief  of  the  oonqniatois,  obtained 
possession  of  tlie  kingdom.  !uv!  reigned  four  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ins  son  Labarosoarchodus  rLabuahi-Marduk},  who 
was  but  a  child,  and  reigned  nine  montha;  for  his  misconduct  he  was  seised 
by  oonspirators,  and  put  to  death  by  torture. 

After  his  death,  the  conspirators  assembled,  and  by  common  consent 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Nabonidus,  a  man  of  Babylon,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  insnrreetion.  It  was  in  this  reign  (hat  the  walls  of  the  citv 
of  Babylon  which  defend  the  banks  of  the  river  were  ouziously  built  with 
burnt  brick  and  bitumen. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus,  Cjmis  came  out  of  Persia 
with  a  great  army,  and,  having  conquered  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  advanced  hastily 
into  the  country  of  Babylonia.  As  eo  >ii  as  Nabonidus  perceived  he  was 
advancing  to  attack  him,  he  assembled  his  forces  and  opposed  liim,  but  was 
defeated,  and  fled  with  a  few  of  his  adherents,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  city  of 
Borsippus.  Upon  this  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  gave  orders  that  the  outer 
walls  shoidd  be  demolished,  because  the  city  appeared  of  such  strength  as  to 
render  a  nege  almost  tmpiactioable.  From  thenoe  he  matdied  to  £>rBippos 
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to  besiege  Nabouidua ;  but  Nabouiiius  delivered  hiniiielf  into  his  hands  with- 
out holding  out  the  pUice:  he  wu.-  therefore  kindly  treated  by  Cyrus,  who 
provided  liiiii  with  «&  eBtablishment  in  Carmania,  but  sent  him  out  of  Bftby- 
loni  L.  Niibonidus  accordingly  spent  thonnuunder  ol  hoB  ^'^f  inthfttooiintiyt 
where  he  died.    £i?roni  Jo6ephu8.^J 

the  Featt  of  Saeea 

Berosus,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Babylonian  history,  says  :  That  in  the 
eleventh  montlu  called  Loos  [July],  is  celebrated  in  Babylon  the  feast  of 
Sacea  for  five  days,  in  which  it  it  we  euatom  that  the  masters  should  obey 
their  donu'siics.  one  of  whom  is  led  round  tlie  lionsc,  clothed  in  a  lOyal 
garment,  aud  iam  they  call  Zoganes.    [From  Atheaseus.J 

A  Fragment  of  Megoithenee  Coneeming  Nehuehadretza* 

Abydenus,  in  his  history  of  the  Assyrians,  has  preserved  the  following 
fragment  of  Megasthenes,  who  says:  That  Nabucodrosorus  [Nebuchadrezzar], 
liaviitg  become  more  powerful  than  Hercules,  ioTaded  Libya  and  Iberia 
[Spain],  iiiid  when  he  liad  rendered  them  trilmtnrv,  lie  extended  his  conquests 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  upon  the  rij^ht  of  the  sea.  It  is,  moreover, 
related  by  the  Chaldeans  that  as  he  went  up  into  his  palace  he  was  possessed 
by  some  go^l ;  and  he  cried  out  and  said : 

"Oh!  Hahylouians,  I,  Nidiucodrosonis,  foretell  unto  you  a  calamity 
which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  which  neither  Helus,  niy  ancestor,  nor  his 
queen  Ueltis,  have  power  to  persuade  the  Fates  to  turn  away.  A  Persian 
mule  shall  come,  and  by  tbe  assistance  of  your  gods  shall  impose  upon  you 
tlie  yoke  of  slavery  ;  the  author  of  which  shall  be  a  Mede,  the  vainglory 
of  Assyria.  Before  lie  sliould  thus  betray  my  subjects,  O  I  that  some  sea 
or  whirlpool  uiigiiL  receive  him,  and  his  memory  be  blotted  out  forever ;  or 
that  be  mig^ht  be  cast  ont  to  wander  through  some  desert  where  there  are 
neither  cities  nor  the  trace  of  men,  a  solitary  exile  among  rocks  and  caverns, 
where  beasts  and  birds  alone  ahifh*.  !^nt  for  me,  before  he  shall  have  con- 
ceived these  mischiefs  in  his  mind  a  iuippier  end  will  be  provided." 

When  he  had  Aus  prophesied,  he  expired,  and  was  suooeeded  b^  his  son 
Evilmaruchus  [Evil-merodach],  who  wa.s  slain  by  his  kinsman  Nenglisares; 
and  Neriglisares  left  Labassoarascus  his  .son  ;  and  when  he  also  had  suffered 
death  by  violence,  they  crowned  Nabannidoehus  [Nabonidusl,  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  royal  family;  and  in  his  reign  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and 
granted  him  a  principality  in  Carmania. 

And  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon  by  Nabuchodonosor,  he 
[Megasthenesi  writes  thus :  It  is  said  that  from  the  beginning  all  things 
were  water,  ouled  the  sea;  that  Belns  caused  this  state  of  things  to  cease, 
and  appointed  to  ^ch  its  proper  place;  and  he  surrounded  Babylon  with  a 
wall;  but  in  process  of  time  tliis  wall  disappeared;  and  Nabuchodonosor 
walled  it  in  again,  and  it  remained  so  with  its  brazen  gates  until  the  time 
of  the  Maoedonisn  conquest.  And  after  other  things  he  [Megasthenesl 
says :  Nabuchodonosor  having  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  built  the  wails  of 
Babylon  in  a  triple  oirouit  in  fifteen  days ;  and  he  turned  the  river  Annacalsi 

{}  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  name  of  tbe  la^t  native  kinc  of  Babylonia  is  given  correctly 
by  Joaepihas,  who  seems  here  to  follow  the  Greek  writers  in  preference  to  the  canonloal  reooms 
of  hia  own  laoe.  The  latter,  it  will  be  recalled,  aabstltate  tlM  astas  of  BeUbasar,  a  asaia  aol 
Ixniis  Iqr  anj  histoilcal  Batyloaiaa  kiag,1 
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a  bmnoh  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Acracanus ;  and  above  the  city  of  Sippara 
he  dug  a  reoeptacle  for  the  waters,  whose  perimeter  was  forty  parasangs 
and  whose  depth  was  twenty  cubits ;  and  he  phiced  gates  at  the  entrance 
thereof,  bv  opening  which  tney  irrigated  the  plains,  and  these  they  called 
echetognomoues  (sluice) ;  and  he  constructed  dikes  against  the  erupUons 
of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  and  built  the  city  of  Teredon  to  check  the  inouxBioDS 
of  the  Arabs ;  and  he  adorned  the  palMes  with  troeSi  calling  them  Imaging 
gaidens.   [From  Abydeniu.]  ^ 

NINUS  AMD  SBMIBAMia 

The  reader,  having  already  passed  in  rpvif>\v  the  chief  events  of  Meso- 
potamian  history,  is  aware  that  the  modern  historian  knows  nothing  of  a 
King  Niniis,  or  of  any  warlike  female  ruler  of  Assyria.  Nevertheless  this 
story  of  Diodoms^the  only  long  account  of  Assyrian  affairs  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity  —  lias  true  historical  vn!ue,  us  sh  r,vintT  the 
manner  of  tradition  that  may  be  woven  about  the  hali-remetubered  facts  of 
history.  The  account  has  interrat  for  yet  another  reason :  it  is  a  record 
that  passed  current  as  the  authentic  history  of  Assyria  for  some  eighteen 
hnndred  years — from  classical  tames  tdil  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  o 

Asia  was  ancientlv  goveru'd,  says  Diodorus,  by  its  own  Native  Kings, 
of  whom  there's  no  History,  extant,  either  as  to  any  memorable  Actions 
they  perform'd,  or  so  much  as  to  their  Names. 

Ninus  is  the  First  King  of  Assyria  that  is  recorded  iu  History  ;  he  per- 
form'd many  great  and  noble  Actions  ;  of  whom  we  have  designed  to  set 
forth  something  particularly. 

Hn  was  naturally  of  a  Warlilce  Dispositinn,  riTifl  very  nnibitious  of  Honour 
and  tilory,  and  therefore  caun  d  the  strongest  of  his  Young  Men  to  be 
trained  up  in  Martial  Discipline,  and  by  long  and  continual  Exercise  inur'd 
them  readily  to  undergo  all  the  Toyls  and  msards  of  War. 

H  iving  therefore  rais'd  a  ij  il!  inf  Army,  he  made  a  Ijeague  with  Arieus 
King  ot  Arabia,  that  was  at  that  tune  full  of  strong  and  valiant  Men.  For  that 
Nation  are  coiuilant  Lovers  of  Liberty,  never  upon  any  Terms  admitting  of 
any  Forei<^ii  Prince :  And  therefore  neither  the  Persian,  nor  the  Macedonian 
Kings  after  them,  (though  they  were  most  powerful  in  Arms)  were  ever  able 
to  couijuer  them.  For  Arabia  beincf  partly  Desert,  and  partly  jiareht  i:p  for 
want  of  Water  (unless  it  be  in  some  secret  Wells  and  PiUi  kuowu  ouiy  to 
the  Inhabitants)  cannot  be  subdu'd  by  any  Foreign  Force. 

Ninus  therefore,  the  Assyrian  King,  with  the  Prince  of  Arabia  his  Assistant, 
with  a  numerous  Army,  invaded  the  Babylonians,  then  next  lx)rdering  upon 
ium  :  For  tlie  Babylon  that  is  uow,  was  not  built  at  that  time  ;  but  the  Prov- 
ince of  Babylon  had  in  it  then  many  other  oonsidersble  Cities*  whose  Inhabi- 
tants he  easily  subduM,  (being  rude  and  unexpert  in  Matters  of  War,)  and 
impos'd  upon  them  a  Yoarlv  Tribute  ;  but  carried  away  the  King  with  all  his 
Children  Prisoners,  and  after  put  them  to  Death.  Afterwards  he  entered 
Armenia  with  a  great  Army,  and  having  overthrown  some  Cities,  he  strm^ 
Terror  into  the  rest,  and  thereupon  their  King  Barzanus  seeing  himself  un- 
able to  deal  with  him,  met  liini  with  many  rich  Presents,  and  submitted  him- 
self; whom  Ninus  out  ot  his  generous  disposition,  courteously  received,  and 

?;ave  him  the  Kingdom  of  Armenia,  upon  condition  he  should  be  his  F!rumd 
or  the  future,  and  supply  him  with  Men  and  Provinon  for  his  Wars  as  be 
should  have  occasion. 
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Being  thus  strpn^^-then'd,  be  invaded  Media,  whose  King  Phamus  coming 
out  against  lum  with  a  mighty  Army,  was  utterly  route  i,  und  lost  most  of  his 
Men,  and  wiui  taken  Prisoner  with  his  VV^ife  and  Seven  Children,  and  after- 
wards Gmdfied. 

Ninus  baiog  thus  successful  and  prosperous,  his  Ambition  rom  the  higher, 
and  his  desire  most  ardent  to  conquer  aU  in  Asia,  which  lay  between  Tanais 
and  Nile }  (so  far  does  Prosperity  and  Excess  in  getting  much,  inflame  the  De- 
sire to  gain  and  compass  more).  In  order  hereunto,  he  made  one  of  Ms 
Friends  Governor  of  the  Province  of  !Mt'dia,  and  he  himself  in  the  meantime 
marcht  against  the  otlier  Provinces  of  Asia,  and  subdu'd  them  all  in  Seven- 
teen Years  time,  except  the  Indians  and  Bactrians.  But  no  Writer  has  given 
any  Account  of  the  several  Battels  he  fought,  nor  of  the  number  of  those 
Nations  he  conquer'd;  and  therefore  following  Ctesias  the  Cnidian,  we 
shall  only  briefly  run  over  the  most  famous  and  considerable  Countries.  He 
over-ran  all  the  Countries  bordering  upon  tlie  Sea,  together  with  the  ad- 

1'oining  Continent,  as  Egypt  and  IMienicia,  Celo-Syriu,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia, 
jycia,  Garia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia  ;  the  Province  of  Troas  and  Pnrygia 
upon  the  Hellespont,  together  with  Propontis,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  the 
Barbarous  Nations  adjoyning  upon  Pontus,  as  far  as  to  Tanais ;  he  gain'd 
likewise  the  Country  of  the  Caddusians,  Tarpyrians,  Hvrcaniaus,  Dacians, 
Derbians,  Cannanians,  Choroneans,  Borchanians,  and  Paithians.  He  piero*d 
likewise  into  Per»a,  the  Provinces  of  Sosiami,  and  that  call'd  Caspiana, 
through  those  narrow  Straits,  v.]iich  from  flienr^e  are  call'd  the  Caspian 
Gates.  He  subdu'd  likewise  maiiy  other  less  considerable  Nations,  which 
would  be  too  tedious  here  to  recount.  After  much  toyl  and  labour  in  vain, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  tlie  Passes,  and  the  multitude  of  those  WarlUu 
Inhabitants,  he  was  forced  to  put  off  his  War  against  the  Bactrians  to 
a.nother  opportunity. 

Having  marcht  back  with  his  Army  into  Syria,  he  markt  out  a  Place 
for  the  building  of  a  stately  City:  For  in  as  much  as  he  had  surpast  all  his 
Ancestors  in  the  glory  and  success  of  his  Arms,  he  was  resolv'd  to  build  one 
of  that  9tnip  :in<l  grandeur  as  should  not  only  be  the  greatest  tlien  in  the 
World,  but  such  as  none  that  ever  should  come  after  him  should  be  able 
easilT  to  exceed.  * 

The  King  of  Arabia  he  sent  back  with  his  Army  into  his  own  Country, 
with  many  rich  Spoils,  and  noble  Gifts.  And  he  himself  having  got  a  great 
number  of  liis  Forces  together,  and  provided  Mony  and  Treasure,  and  other 
things  necbHaary  for  the  purpose,  built  a  City  near  the  River  Euphrates,  very 
famous  for  its  Walls  and  Fortifications  ;  of  a  long  Form ;  for  on  both  sides 
it  ran  out  in  length  above  an  Hundred  and  Fifty  Furlongs;  but  the  Two 
lesser  Angles  were  only  Ninety  Furlongs  apiece ;  so  that  the  Circumference 
of  the  whole  was  Four  Hundred  and  Fourscore  Furlongs.  And  the 
Founder  was  not  herein  deceiyed,  for  none  ever  after  built  the  like,  ^ther  as 
to  the  largeness  of  its  Circumference,  or  the  stateliness  of  its  Walls.  For 
the  Wall  was  an  Hundred  Foot  in  Height,  and  so  broad  as  Three  Chariots 
might  be  driven  together  upon  it  in  breast:  There  were  Fifteen  Hundred 
Turrets  upon  the  Walls,  each  of  them  Two  Hundred  Foot  high.  He  ap- 
pointed the  City  to  be  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  richest  Assyrians,  and  gave 
liberty  to  People  of  any  other  Nation  (to  as  many  as  would)  to  dwell  there, 
and  allowM  to  the  Citizens  a  large  Territory  next  adjoining  to  them,  and 
caird  the  City  after  his  own  Name,  Ninus. 

When  he  had  finished  his  Work  here,  he  marcht  with  an  Army  against 
the  Bactrians,  where  he  marry*d  Semiramis ;  who  being  so  Vinous  above  any 
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of  her  Sex  (m  in  History  it  is  related)  we  cannot  but  say  something  of  her 
here  in  this  Place,  being  one  advano*d  from  so  low  a  Fortune,  to  sucE  a  state 
and  degree  of  Honour  and  Worldly  Glory. 

There's  a  City  in  Syriii,  cuU'd  Ascal  'n.  nt^ar  which  is  a  deep  Lake  abound- 
ing with  Fish,  where  not  far  off  stands  a  Temple  dedicated  to  a  famous 
Goddess  oaU'd  by  the  Svrians  Deroeto  [Dagon],  she  represents  a  Woman  in 
lier  Face,  and  a  t  ish  in  all  other  parts  of  Tier  Body,  upon  the  aooouut  following, 
as  the  most  Judicious  amonj^  the  Inhabitants  report;  for  they  say,  that  Venus 
being  angry  at  this  GoddeHs^  caus'd  her  to  fall  into  a  vehement  pang  of  Love 
with  abmintifol  Young  Man,  who  was  among  others  sacrificing  to  her,  and  was 
got  with  Child  by  him,  and  brought  to  Bed  of  a  Daughter ;  and  being  asham'd 
afterwards  of  wliut  she  had  ilonc,  she  kill'd  the  Young  INIan,  and  exj)os'd  the 
Child  among  Hocks  in  the  Desert,  and  through  Sorrow  and  bhame  cast  her  self 
into  the  Lake,  and  was  afterwards  transfomrd  into  a  Fish ;  whenoe  it  came  to 
pass,  that  at  this  vory  Day  the  Syrians  eat  no  Fish,  but  adore  them  as  Gods. 
They  say  that  the  Infuut  tliat  was  oxpos'd,  was  both  preserv'd  and  nourislfd 
by  a  most  wonderful  Providence,  by  the  means  of  a  great  Flock  of  Pigeons 
that  nestled  near  to  tiie  Place  where  the  Child  lay ;  for  with  their  Wings 
they  cherish't  it,  and  kept  it  warm ;  and  observing  where  the  Herdsmen  and 
other  Shephenls  left  their  iMilk  in  the  Neighbouring  Cottages,  took  it  np  in 
their  Bills,  and  as  so  many  Nurses  tlirust  Uieir  Beaks  between  the  Infants 
Lips,  and  so  instil'd  the  Milk :  And  when  l^e  Child  was  a  Year  old,  and 
stood  in  need  of  stronger  Nourishment,  the  Pigeons  fed  it  with  pieces  of 
Cheese  which  they  piekt  out  from  the  rest :  "When  the  Shepherds  retumM, 
and  found  their  Cheeses  pickt  round,  they  woudred  (at  first)  at  the  thing  ; 
but  observing  afterward  how  it  came  to  pass,  they  not  only  found  out  the 
canse,  but  likewise  a  venr  beautiful  Child,  which  they  forthwith  carry'd 
n^-av  to  their  Cottages,  and  niaile  a  Presentof  it  to  the  King's  Superinten  Imt 
of  his  Flocks  and  Herds  (whose  Name  was  Simuiii")  who  (having  no  Cluldren 
of  his  own)  carefully  bred  up  the  Young  Laoy  as  if  she  had  been  his 
own  Daughter,  and  call'd  her  Semiramis,  a  denomination  in  the  Syrian 
Language  deriv'd  from  Pigeons,  wliicli  the  Syrians  ever  after  ador*a  fOT 
Goddesses.    And  these  are  the  Stories  told  of  Seuuranus. 

Being  now  grown  up,  and  exceeding  all  others  of  her  Sex  for  the  Charms 
•of  her  &anty,  one  of  the  King's  great  Oilicers,  ealFd  Menon,  was  sent  to 
take  an  arroimt  of  the  Kini^  's  I  l  ords  and  Flocks  :  This  Man  was  Lord  President 
of  the  King's  Council,  aud  chief  Governor  of  Syria,  and  lodging  upon  this 
occasion  at  Simma's  House,  at  the  sight  of  Semiramis,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  with  much  intreaty  obtained  her  from  Sinima,  and  carried  her  away  with 
him  to  Nineve,  whero  lir  Marry'd  her,  and  liad  by  her  two  Sons,  Hypates  and 
Hydaspes:  And  being  a  Woman  of  admirable  Parts  as  well  as  Beauty,  her 
Husband  was  altogether  at  her  DevoLiou,  and  never  would  do  any  thing 
without  her  Advieo,  wlueh  was  ever  successful. 

About  this  time  Ninns  having  finish'd  his  City  (eall'd  after  his  own 
Name),  prepar'd  fur  his  Expedition  against  the  Haetrians;  and  having  had 
experience  of  tlio  greatne^  of  their  Forces,  the  valour  of  their  Souldiers, 
and  the  difficulties  of  passing  into  their  Country,  he  rais'd  an  Army  of  the 
choicest  Men  he  could  pick  out  from  all  Parts  of  his  Dominions ;  for  because 
he  was  balU'd  in  hi-^  former  Expedition,  he  was  resolv'd  to  invade  Baclria 
with  a  far  stronger  Army  tiiaii  he  did  before.  Bringing  therefore  his  whole 
Army  together  at  a  General  Randezvouz,  there  were  numbred  (as  Ctesias 
writes)  Seventeen  Hundred  Thonsaml  Foot,  above  Two  Hundred  and  Ten 
Thousand  Horse,  and  no  fewer  than  Tea  Thousand  aud  tSix  Hundred  Hooked 
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Chariots.  This  number  at  llic  first  view  seems  to  be  very  incredible ;  but 
to  such  us  seriously  consider  the  largeness  and  populousness  u£  Asiii,  it  cannot 
be  judg'd  impoosible.  For  if  any  (not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Eiglit 
Hundred  Thousiiud  Men  that  Darius  had  wiih  him  in  his  Expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  the  innumerable  Army  Xerxes  brought  over  wiih  him 
into  Greece^  will  but  take  notice  of  things  done  lately,  even  as  of  Yesterday, 
lie*!  more  eaaQy  credit  what  we  now  say.  For  in  Sicily  Dionysius  led  only  ont 
of  that  one  City  of  Svracuse,  an  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thouaand  Foot,  and 
Twelve  Thousand  Horse ;  an<l  lancht  out  of  one  Port,  a  Na\'y  of  Four 
Hundred  Sail,  of  which  some  were  of  Three  Tyre  of  Oars,  and  others  of  Five : 
And  the  Romans  a  little  before  the  Times  of  Hannibal,  raised  in  Italy  of 
their  own  Citizens  and  Confederates,  an  Army  little  less  than  a  Million  at 
Fighting  Men ;  and  yet  all  Italy  is  not  to  be  compar'd  with  one  Province 
of  Asia  for  number  of  Men.  But  this  may  suihciently  convince  them  that 
compote  the  andent  Populonsness  of  the  Countries  by  the  present  depopn- 
lations  of  the  Cities  at  wm  day. 

Ninus therefore  marohinff  witli  those  l^orccs  artainst  t!ie  Bactrians  di\  ided 
his  Army  into  Two  Bodies,  because  of  the  straitncss  and  dillicully  of  the 
Passages.  There  are  in  Bactria  many  large  a:id  ik)|)ii1oiu  Cities,  but  one  is 
more  especially  Famous,  caird  Bactria,  in  which  the  King*s  Palace,  for  great- 
ness and  magnificence,  and  the  Citadel  for  strcnGTlli,  f;ir  excel  all  the  rest. 

Oxyartcs  reign'd  there  at  this  time,  who  caus'd  all  that  were  able,  to  bear 
Arms,  and  mnster*d  an  Army  of  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Men.  Witb  these  he 
mettbe  Enemy  at  the  Straights,  entering  into  his  Country,  where  lie  suffered 
Ninus  to  enter  with  part  of  his  Army:  "When  he  saw  a  competent  number 
entered,  he  fell  iipon  them  in  the  open  Plain,  and  fought  them  with  that  reso- 
lution, that  the  Bactrians  put  the  Assyrians  to  flight  and  pursuing  them  to 
the  next  Mountains,  kiird  a  Hundred  Thousand  of  their  Enemies;  butafter 
the  whole  Army  enter'd,  tlio  Bactrians  were  overpower'd  by  number,  and 
were  brolcen,  and  all  fled  to  their  several  Cities,  in  order  to  defend  every  one  his 
own  Country.  Ninus  easily  subdu'd  all  the  rest  of  the  Forts  and  Castles ; 
but  Bactria  itself  was  so  strong  and  well  provided,  that  he  could  not  force 
it ;  whir-h  occasioned  a  long  and  tedious  Siej^e,  so  that  the  Husband  of 
Semiramis  (who  was  there  in  the  King's  CampS  being  Love-sick,  impatient 
of  being  any  longer  without  his  wife,  sent  for  ner,  wno  being  both  discreet 
and  couragious,  and  endowed  witli  other  noble  Qualification's  readily  ini- 
bracM  the  opportunity  of  shewing  to  the  World  lier  own  natural  Valour  and 
Resolution ;  and  that  she  might  with  more  safety  perform  so  long  a  Journey, 
she  put  on  such  a  Garment  as  whereby  she  could  not  be  discerned  whether 
she  were  a  Man  or  a  Woman ;  and  so  made,  that  by  it  she  both  preserv'd  her 
Beauty  from  being  scorcht  by  the  heat  in  her  Journey,  andlikewise  was  tlierehy 
more  nimble  and  ready  for  any  business  she  pleas'd  to  undertake,  being  of 
her  self  a  youthful  and  sprightly  Lady ;  and  this  sort  of  Garment  was  in  so 
high  esteem,  tliat  the  Modes  afterwards  when  they  came  to  be  Lords  of 
Asia,  wore  Semiramis's  Gown,  and  the  Persians  likewise  after  them. 

As  soon  as  she  came  to  Bactria,  and  observed  the  manner  of  the  Siege, 
how  Assaults  were  made  only  in  open  and  plain  Places  most  likely  to  be  en- 
ter'd, and  that  none  dar'd  to  approach  the  Cittadel,  because  of  its  nniural 
Strength  and  Fortification,  antf  that  they  witliiii  took  more  care  to  defend 
the  lower  and  weaker  parts  of  the  Walls,  than  the  Casile  where  they  neglected 
their  Guards,  she  took  some  with  her  that  were  skilful  in  climbing  up  the 
Bocks,  and  with  them  with  much  Toyl,  pass'd  over  a  deep  Trench,  and  pos- 
•esB*d  her  self  of  part  of  the  Castle;  whereupon  she  gare  a  Signal  to  them 
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that  were  aaefttilting  the  Wall  upon  the  Plain.  Then  tl^  ihat  were  witiiin 

the  City  being  suddenly  struck  with  a  Panick  Fear  at  the  taking  of  the 
Castle,  in  desperation  of  making  any  further  defence  forsook  the  Walls. 

The  City  being  taken  in  this  manner,  the  King  greatly  admir'd  the  Valour 
of  the  Womaiit  and  boontifuUy  rewarded  her,  and  was  presentlj  so  passion- 
ately affected  at  the  sight  of  her  Ueauty,  that  he  us*d  all  the  Aigamenta 
imaginable  to  persiiaf]**  Iut  Husband  to  bestow  bis  Wife  upon  him,  promising 
him  as  a  Reward  of  hia  iviudnesis  to  give  him  his  daugliter  Sosana  in  Max- 
riagc  :  But  he  afaaolntely  refused ;  upon  which  the  King  threatened  him, 
that  if  he  would  not  consent,  he  would  plock  out  his  Eyes. 

Menon  berenpon  out  of  fear  of  the  King's  Threats,  and  overpowerM  with 
the  Love  of  bis  \Vife,  fell  into  a  distracted  Kage  and  Madness,  and  forthwith 
hang'd  himself.  And  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  adyanoement  of  Semiramia 
to  the  Regal  state  and  dignity. 

Kinus  liavlut^  now  possPssM  bimsulf  of  all  tbe  Treasures  of  Bactria  (wbere 
was  abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver)  and  settled  his  Affairs  throughout  the 
whole  Province  of  Bactria,  returned  with  his  Army  to  his  own  Country. 

Afterwards  be  bad  a  Son  by  Semiramis,  call'd  Ninyas,  and  dy'd  leaving 
liis  Wife  Queen  Regent.  She  buryM  her  IIiisl)ancl  Ninus  in  tbo  Royal  Pal- 
ace, and  rais'd  over  him  a  Mount  of  Earth  of  a  wonderful  bigness,  being  Nine 
Furlongs  in  height,  and  ten  in  breadth,  as  Ctesias  says :  So  thi&t  the  City 
standhii^'  in  a  Plain  near  to  tbe  River  Euphrates,  tbe  Mount  (many  Furlongs 
ofT)  looks  like  a  stalely  Cittadel.  And  it's  said,  that  it  continues  to  this  day, 
though  Nineve  was  dcstroy'd  by  the  Medes  when  they  ruin'd  the  Assyiiaii 
Empire. 

8EMIUAMIS  BUILDS  A  GUKAT  CITY 

Semiramis  was  naturally  of  an  iiigh  aspiring  Spirit,  ambitious  to  excel  all 
her  Predecessors  in  glorious  Actions,  and  therefore  imploy'd  all  her  Thoughts 
about  the  building  of  a  City  in  tbe  Province  of  Babylon  ;  and  to  this  end 
having  provided  Architects,  Artists,  and  all  other  Necessaries*  for  the  Work, 
Shu  got  together  Two  Millions  of  Men  out  of  all  Farts  of  the  Empire  to  be 
imploy'd  m  the  building  of  the  City.  It  was  so  bnilt  as  that  the  River  £u- 
phi  ates  ran  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  she  compassed  it  round  with  a  Wall 
of  Three  Ilnndred  and  Sixty  Furlong's  in  Circuit,  and  adorn'd  with  many 
stately  Turrets ;  and  such  was  the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  Work,  that  the 
Walls  were  of  that  breadth,  as  that  Six  Chariots  abreast  might  be  driven 
together  ui)oii  tliem.  Their  height  was  such  as  exceeded  all  Mens  belief  that 
heard  of  it  (as  Ctesias  Cnidius  relates).  But  Clilarchni*,  and  those  wlio  after- 
wards went  over  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  have  written  that  the  Wails  were 
in  Circuit  Three  Hundred  Sixty  Five  Furlongs  ;  the  Queen  making  them  of 
that  Compass,  to  the  end  that  the  Furlongs  should  be  as  many  in  number 
as  llic  Days  of  tht;  Year  :  They  were  of  II rick  cemented  with  Brimstone  ; 
in  height  as  Ctesias  says  Fifty  Orgyjis ;  but  a.s  some  of  the  later  Writers 
report,  but  Fifty  Cubits  only,  and  that  tbe  Breadth  was  but  a  little  more 
than  wliat  wouhl  allow  two  Cliariots  to  be  driven  afront.  There  were  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Turrets,  in  height  and  thickness  proportionable  to  the 
largeness  of  the  Wall.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  were  so  few 
Towers  upon  a  Wall  of  so  great  a  Circuit,  being  that  in  many  Places  round 
the  City,  there  were  deep  Morasses  ;  so  that  it  was  judg*d  to  no  purpose  to 
raise  Turrets  there  wliere  tliey  were  so  naturally  fortifyM  ;  Between  the 
Wall  and  the  Houses,  there  was  a  Space  left  round  the  City  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Foot. 
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That  the  Work  might  be  the  more  speedily  dispatcht,  to  each  of  her 
Fliaids  WM  allotted  a  h  urlong,  'with  an  allowance  of  all  Expences  necessary 
for  their  severnl  Parts,  and  commanded  all  should  be  finisliM  in  a  Years  time ; 
which  bein;^"-  diligently  perfected  with  the  Queens  Approbation,  she  then 
made  a  Bridge  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Kiver,  Five  Furlongs  in  length, 
laying  the  Supports  and  PiUars  of  the  arches  with  great  Art  and  Skill  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Water  Twelve  Foot  distance  from  each  other.  That  the  Stones 
might  be  the  more  lirmly  joyn'd,  tliey  were  bound  toji^et her  with  Hooks  of 
Iron,  and  the  Joints  fill'd  up  with  melted  Lead.  And  before  tlie  Tiilars,  she 
made  and  placed  Defences,  with  sharp  pointed  Angles,  to  receive  the  Water 
before  it  bent  upon  the  flat  sides  of  tlin  Pillars,  whiidi  caus'd  the  Course  of  the 
Water  to  run  round  by  den-rees  p-ently  and  moderately  as  far  as  to  the  broad 
sides  of  the  Pillars,  bo  that  the  bharp  Points  of  the  Angles  cut  the  Stream, 
and  gave  a  check  to  iU  yiolence,  and  the  roundness  of  them  by  little  and  little 
giving  way,  abated  the  force  of  the  Current.    This  bridge  was  floorM  with 

freat  .Toifps-  anrl  Platil:-;  of  Ccd;ir,  C;  {sn  ss  and  Palm  Trpps,  and  was  Tlnrty 
oot  in  bread and  tor  iVrt  and  Curiosity,  yielded  to  none  of  the  works  of 
Semiramis.  On  either  side  of  the  River  she  rals'd  a  Bank,  as  broad  as  the 
Wall,  and  with  great  cost  drew  it  out  in  length  an  Hundred  Furlongs.  She 
built  likewise  Two  Palaces  at  each  end  of  tlie  Bridge  upon  the  Bark  nf  the 
River,  whence  aha  might  have  a  Prospect  over  tlie  whole  City,  and  make  her 
Passage  as  by  Keys  to  the  most  oonvenient  Plaees  in  it,  as  sne  had  otMsanon. 
And  whereaa  Euphrates  runs  through  tlie  middle  of  Babylon,  making  its 
course  to  the  South,  tho  Palaces  lye  the  one  on  the  East  and  the  other  on  the 
West  Side  of  the  lUver  ;  both  built  at  exceeding  Costs  and  Expence.  For 
tiiat  on  the  West  had  an  high  and  stately  Wall,  made  of  well  burnt  Brick, 
Sixty  I'arlongs  in  compass  ;  within  this  was  drawn  another  of  a  round  Cir- 
cumference, upon  which  were  portray'd  in  the  Bricks,  before  they  were  burnt, 
all  sorts  of  living  Creatures,  as  if  it  were  to  the  Life,  laid  with  great  Art  in 
onriona  Cdlours.  This  Wall  was  in  Cirooit  For^  Forlonn,  Thne  Hundred 
Bricks  thick,  and  in  height  (as  Ctesias  says)  a  Hundred  xarda,  upon  which 
were  Turrets  an  Hundred  and  Forty  Yards  high. 

The  Third  and  most  inward  Wall  immediately  surrounded  the  Palace, 
Thirty  Furlongs  in  Compass,  and  far  surmounted  the  middle  Wall,  both  in 
height  and  thickness ;  and  on  this  Wall  and  the  Towers  were  represented 
the  Shapes  of  all  sorts  of  I^iving  Creatures,  artificially  exprest  in  most  lively 
Ck)lour8.  Especially  was  represented  a  General  Hunting  of  jdl  sorts  of  wild 
Beasts*  each  Four  Cubits  nigh  and  upwards ;  amongst  these  was  to  be  seen 
Semiramis  on  Horseback,  striking  a  Leopard  through  with  a  Dart,  and  next 
to  her,  her  Husband  Ninus  in  close  Fight  with  a  Lion,  piercing  him  with  his 
Lance.  To  this  Palace  she  built  likewise  Three  Gates,  under  which  were 
Apartments  of  Brass  lor  Entertainments,  into  which  Passages  were  opoi'd 
bj  a  certain  Engini 

This  Palace  far  excell'd  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  River,  both  in  great- 
ness and  adornments.  For  the  outmost  Wall  of  that  (made  of  well  burnt 
Briok)  was  but  Thirty  Furlongs  in  compass.  Instead  of  the  curious  Pot- 
traiture  of  Beasts,  there  were  the  Brazen  Statues  of  Ninus  and  Seminmis, 
the  Great  Officers,  and  of  Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus  ;  and 
likewise  Armies  drawn  up  in  Battalia,  and  divers  sorts  of  Hunting  were 
there  represented,  to  the  great  diverrion  and  jpleasure  of  the  Beholders. 
After  aU  these  in  a  low  Ground  in  Babylon,  she  sunk  a  Place  for  a  Pond 
Four-square,  every  Square  being  Three  Hundred  Furlongs  in  length,  lin'd 
with  Brick,  and  cemented  with  Brimstone,  and  the  whole  Five  and  Thirty 
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Foot  in  depth  :  Into  tliis  having  first  tiirn'd  the  River,  she  then  made  a  Pas- 
sage in  nature  of  a  Vault,  from  one  Palace  to  anothev>  who»e  Arches  were 
huilt  of  finn  and  strong,'  Brick,  and  plaister'd  all  over  on  both  sides  w'lih 
Bitumen  Four  Cubits  thick.  The  Walls  of  this  Vault  were  Twenty  Uricks 
iu  thickness,  and  Twelve  Foot  High,  beside  and  alxive  the  Areiies  ;  and  the 
breadt]!  wm  Fifteen  Foot.  This  Piece  of  Work  being  finished  in  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty  Days,  the  River  was  turn'd  into  its  ancient  Channel  aj^ain, 
80  that  tho  River  flowing  over  the  whole  Work,  Semiramis  could  go  from 
one  Palace  to  the  other,  without  passing  over  tlie  liiver.  hiie  made  likewise 
Two  Braaen  Gates  at  either  end  of  the  Vault,  which  oontinu'd  to  the  tine 
of  the  Persian  Empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  City,  she  built  a  Temple  to  Jupiter,  whom  the  Baby- 
lonians call  Belus  (as  we  have  before  said}  of  whicii  since  Writers  differ 
amongst  tbemselTes,  and  the  Work  is  now  wholly  decaj*d  through  length  of 
Time,  there's  nothing  that  can  certainly  be  related  concerning  it :  Yet  it's 
apparent  it  was  of  an  exceeding  great  height,  and  that  hy  the  advantage  of  it, 
the  Chaldean  Astrologers  exactly  observ  e!  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  Stars. 
The  wliole  was  built  of  Brick,  cemented  with  Brimstone,  with  great  Art  and 
Cost.  Upon  the  top  she  plac'd  Three  Statues  of  beaten  Gold  of  Jupiter,  J uno 
and  Rhea.  That  of  Jupiter  stood  upright  in  the  posture  as  if  he  were  walk- 
ing ;  be  was  Forty  Foot  in  height,  and  weighed  a  Thousand  Babylonish  Tal- 
enta.  The  Statue  of  Rhea  was  of  the  same  weight  sitting  on  a  Grolden  Throne, 
having  Two  Lions  standing  on  either  side,  one  at  her  Knees,  and  near  to  them 
Two  exceeding  great  Serpents  fif  Silver,  weighing  Thirty  Talents  apiece. 
Here  likewise  the  Image  of  Juuo  stood  upright,  and  weighed  Bight  Hundred 
Talents,  grasping  a  Serpent  by  the  Head  in  her  right  Hand,  and  holding  a 
Soepter  adorn'd  with  precious  Stones  in  her  left. 

For  all  these  Deities  there  was  plac'd  a  Common  Tal)le  made  of  beaten 
Gold,  Forty  Foot  long,  and  Fifteen  broad,  weighing  Five  Hundred  Talents : 
Upon  whlon  stood  Two  Chips  we^hing  Thirty  Ti^nts,  and  near  to  them  as 
many  Censets  weighing  Three  Hundred  Talents  :  There  were  there  likewise 
plac'd  Three  Drinking  Bowls  of  Gold,  one  of  which  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
weigh'd  Twelve  Hundred  Babylonish  Talents,  but  the  other  Two  Six  Hun- 
dred ajnece ;  but  all  those  the  Persian  Kings  sacrilegiously  carry*d  away. 
And  length  of  Time  has  either  altogether  consumM,  or  much  defaced  the 
Palaces  and  t!ie  other  Structures;  so  that  at  this  day  but  a  small  part  of 
this  Babylon  is  inhabited,  and  the  greatest  part  which  lay  within  the  Walls 
is  tuni*d  into  'DUage  and  Pasture. 

There  was  likewise  a  Hanging  Garden  (as  it's  call'd)  near  the  Citadel, 
not  built  by  Semiramis,  but  by  a  later  Prince,  call'd  Cyrus,  for  the  sake  of  a 
Curtesan,  who  being  a  Persian  (as  they  say)  by  Birth,  and  coveting  Meadows 
on  Mountain  Tops,  desir*d  the  King  by  an  Artificial  Plantation  to  imitate 
the  Land  in  Persia.  This  Garden  wixb  Four  Hundred  Foot  Square,  and  the 
Ascent  up  to  it  was  as  to  the  Top  of  a  Mountain,  and  had  Buildings  and 
Apartments  out  of  one  into  another,  like  unto  a  Theater.  Under  the  Steps 
to  tb»  Ascent,  were  built  Arches  one  abore  another,  rising  gently  by  degrees, 
which  supported  the  whole  Plantation.  The  highest  Arch  upon  whic  h  the 
Platform  of  the  Garden  was  laid,  wns  Fifty  Cubits  high,  and  the  Garden 
itself  was  surrounded  with  Battlements  and  Bulwarks.  The  Walls  were 
made  very  strong,  built  at  no  small  Charge  and  Ex^nce,  being  Two  and 
Twenty  If  oot  thick,  and  everv  Sally-port  Ten  Foot  wide :  Over  the  several 
Stories  of  this  Fabrick,  were  laid  Beams  and  Summ^  of  huge  Massy  Stonea 
each  Sixteen  Foot  long,  and  Four  broad* 
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The  Roof  over  all  these  -wns  first  cover'd  with  Reeds,  daab*d  with  abun- 
dance of  Brimstone ;  then  upon  them  was  laid  double  Tiles  pargeted  together 
with  a  hard  and  durable  Mortar  (sueh  as  we  call  Plaiator  of  PariaS,  ana  over 
ihem  after  all,  Was  a  Covering  with  Sheets  of  Lead,  that  the  Wet  which 
drencht  through  the  Earth,  might  not  rot  the  Foundation.  Upon  all  these 
was  laid  Earth  of  a  convenient  depth,  suflicient  for  the  growth  of  the 
greatest  Trees.  Wlicu  the  Soyl  was  laid  even  and  smooth,  it  was  planted 
with  all  sorts  of  Trees,  which  both  for  Greatness  and  Beauty,  might  delight 
the  Spectators.  The  Arclies  (wliich  stood  one  above  another,  and  by  that 
means  darted  light  sufficient  one  into  another)  had  in  them  many  stately 
Rooms  of  all  Kinds,  and  fur  all  purposes.  But  there  was  one  that  had  in  it 
certain  Engins,  whereby  it  drew  plenty  of  Water  out  of  the  River  through 
certain  Conduits  and  donveyancea  from  the  Platform  ol  tlie  Garden,  and  no 
body  without  was  the  wiser,  or  'knew  what  was  done*  This  Garden  (as  we 
said  before)  was  built  in  later  Ages. 

But  Scmirarais  built  likewise  other  Cities  upon  the  Banks  of  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  where  she  establish'd  Marts  for  the  irending  of  Meronandize 
brought  from  Media  and  Paretacena,  and  other  Neic^hbouring  Countries. 
For  next  to  Nile  and  Ganges,  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  the  noblest  Rivers 
of  all  Asia,  and  have  their  Spring-heads  in  the  Mountains  of  Arabia,  and  are 
distant  one  from  another  Fifteen  Hundred  Furlongs.  They  run  through 
Media  and  ParetiK^ena  into  Mesopotamia,  which  from  its  lying  in  the  niidme 
between  these  Two  Rivers,  lias  p^ain'd  from  them  that  Name;  thence  passing 
through  the  Province  (jf  Babylon,  they  empty  themselves  into  the  Red  Sea. 
These  being  very  hu  ge  Rivers,  and  passing  through  divers  Countries,  greatly 
inrieh  the  Merchants  that  traffick  in  those  Parts;  SO  that  the  Neighbouring 
Places  are  full  of  >Vealth7  Mart  Towns,  and  greatly  advanced  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  Babylon. 

Semiramis  likewise  caused  a  great  Stone  to  be  cut  out  of  the  Mountains 
ol  Armenia,  an  Hundred  and  Twenty  Five  Foot  in  length,  and  Five  in 
breadth  and  thickness;  this  she  convey'd  to  the  River  by  tlie  help  of  many 
Yokes  of  Oxen  and  Asses,  and  there  put  it  Aboard  a  iSliip,  and  brought  it 
safe  by  Water  to  Babylon,  and  set  it  up  in  the  most  remarkable  High-way 
as  a  wonderful  Spectacle  to  all  Beholders.  From  its  shape  it's  ouPd  an 
Obelisk  (Obebts  in  Greek  signifies  a  Spit)  and  is  accounted  one  of  tlie  Seven 
Wanders  of  the  World.  There  are  indeed  many  remarkable  and  wonderful 
things  to  be  seen  in  Babylon ;  but  amongst  these,  the  great  quantity  of 
Brimstone  that  there  flows  out  of  the  Ground,  is  not  to  be  the  least  admir'd, 
which  is  so  much,  that  it  not  only  supply'd  all  their  occadonB  in  building 
such  oreat  and  mighty  Works,  but  the  common  People  profusely  gather  it, 
and  when  it  s  dry,  burn  it  instead  of  Fewel ;  and  though  it  be  drawn  out  by 
an  innumerable  Company  of  People,  as  from  a  ^retA  Fountain,  yet  it*s  as 
plentiful  as  ever  it  w.is  before.  Near  this  Fountain  there's  a  Spring  not  big, 
out  very  fierce  and  violent,  for  it  casts  forth  a  Sulphureous  and  gross  Vapour, 
which  suddenly  kills  every  livinrr  Creature  that  comes  near  to  it;  for  the 
Breath  being  stopt  a  long  time,  and  all  power  of  Respiration  taken  away  by 
the  force  of  the  Exhslation,  the  Body  presently  swells  so,  that  the  rarto 
about  the  Lungs  are  all  in  a  Flame. 

Beyond  the  River  there  is  a  Morass,  about  which  is  a  crusty  Earth ;  if  any 
unacquainted  with  the  Place  get  into  it,  at  first  he  floats  upon  the  Top,  when 
he  comes  into  the  Middle  he's  violently  hal'd  away,  and  striving  to  help 
himself,  seems  to  be  held  so  fast  by  something  or  other,  that  all  his  Labour 
to  get  10090  is  in  vain.  And  first  his  Feet,  tban  his  Legs  and  Thighs  to  his 
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Loyns  are  benumm'd,  at  length  his  whole  Body  U  stupify*d,  and  tbea  down 
iie  siiiks  to  the  Bottom,  aud  presently  after  is  cast  up  dead  to  the  Surface. 
And  Hob  much  for  the  WoDoecB  of  oabylon. 

SBMIBAMIS  BS0IN8  A  CABESK  OF  OONQUS8I 

When  Semiramis  had  finishM  all  her  Works,  she  marcht  with  a  ^reat 
Army  into  Media,  and  oncanip'd  Tirnr  to  a  Mountain  call'd  Bat^istan  ;  there 
she  made  a  Garden  twelve  Furlcmgii  in  Compass :  It  was  in  a  plain  Cham- 
rain  Country,  and  had  a  great  Fountain  in  it,  which  wster*a  the  whole 
Garden.  Mount  Bagistan  is  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  towards  one  side  of 
the  Garden  hag  steep  Rocks  seventeen  Furlongs  from  the  Top  to  thi-  Bottom. 
She  cut  out  a  Piece  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  iiouk,  and  caus'd  her  own  Image 
to  be  carv'd  upon  it,  and  u  Hundred  of  her  Guard  that  were  Launceteers 
standing  rouna  about  her.  She  wrote  likewise  in  iSyriac  Letters  upon  the 
Kock,  That  Semiramin  ascended  from  the  Plain  to  the  Top  of  the  Mountain 
by  laying  the  Packs  and  Fardies  of  the  Beasts  tliat  followed  lier  one  upon 
another. 

Marching  away  from  liencc,  nhe  came  to  Chaone,  a  City  of  Media,  where 
she  incamp'd  upon  a  rising  Ground,  from  whence  she  took  notice  of  an 
exceeding  great  and  high  Hock,  where  she  made  another  very  great  Garden 
in  the  very  Middle  of  the  Kock,  and  built  upon  it  stately  Houses  of  Pleasure, 
whence  she  might  both  have  a  delightful  Prospect  into  the  Garden,  and  view 
the  Army  as  they  lay  incamp'd  below  in  the  Plain;  being  much  delighted 
with  this  Phiee  slie  stay'd  here  a  eonsiderable  Time,  giving  up  lier  self  to  all 
kinds  o£  Pleasures  and  Delights,  for  she  forbore  marrying  iest  she  should 
then  be  deposed  from  the  Government,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  made 
Choice  of  tlie  handsomest  Commanders  to  be  her  Gallants;  bat  after  thej 
had  layn  ^vi?h  her  she  cut  off  their  Heads. 

From  hence  she  march'd  towards  Ecbatana,  and  arriv'd  at  the  Mountain 
Zareheom,  which  being  many  Fnrlongs  in  Extent,  and  full  of  steep  PrecU 
pices  and  craggy  Rocks,  there  was  no  passing  but  by  long  and  tedious 
Windings  and  Turnings.  To  leave  therefore  behind  hev  an  Kternal  Monu- 
ment of  her  ^iame,  and  to  make  a  short  Cut  for  her  i'assage,  she  caus'd  the 
Rocks  to  be  hew*d  down,  and  the  Valleys  to  be  fill*d  np  with  Earth,  and  so 
in  a  short  time  at  a  vast  Expence  laid  tne  Way  open  and  plain,  which  to  this 
day  is  callM  Semiramis's  Way. 

When  she  came  to  Ecbatana,  which  is  situated  in  a  low  and  even  Piam, 
she  bnilt  there  a  stately  Palace,  and  bestow'd  more  of  her  CSare  and  Pains 
here  llian  she  had  done  at  any  other  Place.  For  the  City  wanting  Water 
(there  being  no  Spring  rn^n'-)  she  plentifully  supply'd  it  with  good  and  whole- 
Bom  Water,  brought  thiiiier  with  a  great  deal  of  Toyl  and  Expence,  after 
this  manner:  There's  a  Mountain  calPd  Orontes,  twelve  Furlongs  distant 
from  the  City,  exceeding  high  and  steep  for  tlie  Space  of  five  and  twenty 
Furlongs  up  to  the  Top;  on  the  ntl^cr  side  of  this  Mount  there's  a  great 
Mear  which  empties  it  self  into  the  iiiver.  At  the  Foot  of  this  Mountain 
she  dug  a  Canal  fifteen  Foot  in  Breadth  and  Forty  in  Depth,  through  whioh 
she  convey M  Water  in  great  .\bundanee  into  the  City.   And  these  are  tho 

Things  which  she  did  in  Media. 

Afterwards  she  made  a  Progress  through  Persia  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
Donunions  in  Asia,  and  all  along  ss  she  went  she  plainM  all  the  Way  before 

her,  Irvplling  both  Rocks  and  Mountains.  On  the  other  hand  in  Cbampain 
Countries  she  would  rauie  Eouoenoes  on  which  she  would  sometimes  build 
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Sepulchres  for  hor  Offic/rs  and  Commanders,  and  at  other  times  Towns  and 
Cities.  Throughout  her  whole  Expeditions  she  always  us'd  to  raise  an 
Ascent,  upon  which  she  pitcht  her  own  Pavilion,  that  from  thence  she  might 
have  a  View  of  her  whole  Army.  Many  Ihings  which  she  performed  in 
Asia  remain  to  this  day,  and  are  ciill'd  Semiramis's  Works. 

Afterwards  shr>  pass'd  through  all  Egypt,  and  having  conquer'd  the 
greatest  Part  of  Lybia,  she  went  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  and 
there  inquired  of  the  Oracle  how  long  she  tahould  live ;  whieli  retwrnM  her 
this  Answer,  That  she  should  leave  this  World  and  afterwards  be  for  ever 
honoured  by  some  Nations  in  Asia,  when  Ninjas  her  Son  should  be  i^otting 
against  her. 

When  she  had  perform'd  these  things,  she  marcht  into  Ethiopia,  and 
having  snbdu'd  many  Places  in  it,  she  had  an  Opportunity  to  sec  what  was 
there  very  remarkable  and  woiidLrful.  For  they  sjiy  there's  a  four-square 
Lake,  a  hundred  and  sixty  Foot  in  Circuit,  the  Water  of  which  is  in  Colour 
like  unto  Vermilion,  and  of  an  extraordinary  sweet  Flavour,  much  like 
unto  old  Wine ;  yet  of  such  wonderful  Operation,  that  whosoever  drinks 
of  it  goes  presently  mad,  and  confesses  all  tlie  faults  that  ever  he  had  been 
before  guilty  of ;  but  some  will  scarce  belieye  this  Relation. 

The  Ethiopians  have  a  peculiar  way  of  burying  their  Dead ;  for  after  they 
have  embalm*a  the  Body  they  pour  round  about  it  melted  Ghu»,  and  then 
place  it  upon  a  Pillar,  so  that  the  Corps  may  be  plainly  seen  through  the 
Glass,  as  Herodotus  has  reported  the  thinp.  But  Ctesias  of  Cnidus  nlfimis 
that  he  tells  a  Winter-tale,  and  says  that  it  s  true  indeed  that  the  Body  is 
embalm'd,  but  that  Glass  is  not  pour'd  upon  the  naked  Body,  for  iJie  Bodies 
thereby  would  be  so  scorch'd  and  defacM  that  they  could  not  possibly  retain 
any  likeness  to  tlie  dead:  And  that  therefore  they  make  an  hollow  Statue  of 
Gold,  and  put  the  Body  within  it  and  then  pour  the  melted  Glass  round  upon 
this  Statue,  which  they  set  upon  some  high  Place,  and  so  the  Statue  which 
resembles  the  dead  is  seen  through  the  Glass,  and  thus  he  says  they  used  to 
bury  those  of  the  richer  Sort ;  But  those  of  meaner  Fortunes  they  put  into 
Statues  of  Silver ;  and  for  the  poor  they  make  Statues  of  Potter's  Clay,  every 
one  having  Glass  enough,  for  there's  Abundance  to  be  got  in  Ethiopia,  and 
ready  at  hand  for  all  the  Inhabitants.  But  we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  the 
Customs  and  Laws  of  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Product  of  the  Land  and 
other  things  worthy  of  Remark  presently  when  we  come  to  relate  their  Antiq> 
uities  and  old  Fables  and  Stories. 

smoBAMis  nrvADES  nroiA 

Semiramis  having  settPdher  affairs  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia»retum*d  with 
her  Army  into  Asia  to  Bactria :  And  now  having  a  great  Army,  and  enjoying 
a  long  Peaoe,  she  had  a  longing  Desire  t  *  |m  i  form  some  notable  Exploit  by 
her  Arms.  Hearincr  tlirrr-fore  that  the  Indians  were  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  whole  World,  and  had  the  largest  and  richest  Tract  of  Land  of  all 
others,  she  r^olv'd  to  make  War  upon  them.  Stabrobates  was  at  that  time 
King«  "Who  had  innumerable  Forces,  and  many  Elephants  bravely  aecoutred 
and  fitted  to  strike  Terror  into  the  Hearts  of  his  Enemies.  For  India  for 
the  Pleasantness  of  the  Country  excell'd  all  others,  being  water'd  in  every 
Place  with  many  Rivers,  so  that  the  Land  yielded  every  ^ar  a  double  Crop ; 
and  by  that  Means  was  so  rieh  and  so  abounded  with  Plenty  of  all  things 
necessary  for  the  Sustenance  of  Man's  Life,  that  it  supply'd  the  Inbabituiti 
oodtinuaUy  with  each  things  as  made  them  excessively  rich,  inanmnoh  as  it 
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was  never  known  that  there  was  ever  any  Famfele  amongst  them,  ihe 
Climate  being  so  ha(  py  and  favourable;  and  upon  that  aeoount  likewiae 

there's  an  incredible  Number  of  Blephants,  which  for  Courage  and  Strengtli 
of  Body  fur  excel  thosf  in  Africa.  Moreover  this  fount ry  abounds  in 
Gold,  Silver,  Brass,  Iron  and  pretious  Stones  of  all  sorts,  both  for  Profit 
and  Pl<Maure. 

All  which  being  noised  abroad,  so  stirr'd  up  the  Spirit  of  Semiramis,  that 
(tho'  she  had  no  Provocation  piven  her),  yet  she  was  resolv'd  upon  the  War 
against  the  Indians.  But  knowing  that  she  had  need  of  great  Forces,  she 
sent  Dispatches  to  all  the  ProTinoes,  with  Command  to  the  Governors  to  list 
the  choicest  young  Men  they  could  find,  ordering  the  Proportion  of  Souldiers 
every  l*rovince  and  (^ountry  should  send  forth  according  to  the  largeness  of 
it ;  and  commanded  that  all  should  furnish  themselves  with  new  Arms  and 
Armour,  and  all  appeu  in  three  years  time  at  a  geneii^  Randesvouz  in  Baetria 
bravely  arm'd  and  accoutred  in  all  Points.  And  having  sent  the  Shipwrights 
out  f  t  Pbfenicia,  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other  Places  bordering  upon  the  Sea- 
costs,  she  prepared  Timber  for  them  fit  for  the  Purpose,  and  ordered  them  to 
build  Vessels  that  mig^ht  be  token  asunder  and  oonyey*d  from  place  to  place 
wherever  she  jileaa'd.  For  the  River  Indus  bordering  upon  that  Kingdom 
being  the  greatest  in  those  parts,  she  stood  in  need  of  many  River-boats  to 
pass  it  in  Order  to  repress  the  Indians.  But  being  there  was  no  Timber 
near  that  River  she  was  neoessitated  to  convey  Hie  Boats  tibitber  by  Land 
from  Bactria. 

She  further  consider'd  that  she  was  much  inferior  to  the  Indians  for  Ele- 
phants (which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  make  use  of^  she  there- 
fore contrived  to  have  Beasts  tlwt  diould  resemble  them,  hoping  by  thia 
Means  to  strike  a  Terror  into  the  Indiana,  who  bdiev'd  there  were  no 
Elephants  in  any  phne  but  India. 

To  this  End  she  provided  three  hundred  thousand  black  Oxen,  and  dia- 
tribnted  the  Flesh  amongst  a  Company  of  ordinary  Mechanicks  and  such 
Fellows  as  she  had  to  play  the  Coblers  for  her,  and  ordered  them  bvatitohinjf 
the  Skins  together  and  stuffing  them  with  Straw  to  imitate  the  Shape  of  an 
Elephant,  and  in  every  one  of  them  she  put  a  Man  to  govern  them,  and  a 
Camel  to  carry  them,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  appeared  to  all  that  saw  them 
as  if  they  were  really  such  Beasts. 

They  that  were  imploy'd  in  this  Work  wrought  at  it  night  and  day  in  a 
Place  whicii  was  wall'd  round  for  the  Purpose,  and  Guards  set  at  every  Gate, 
that  none  might  be  admitted  either  to  go  in  or  out,  to  the  end  that  none 
might  see  what  they  were  doii^,  lest  it  8lu>uld  be  nois*d  abroad  and  come  to 
the  Ears  of  the  IncUans. 

Having  therefore  provided  Shipping  and  Elephants  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  in  the  third  she  randezvouz'd  all  her  Forces  in  Bactria.  Her 
Army  consisted  (as  Ctesias  says)  of  three  Millions  of  Foot,  two  hundred 
Thousand  Horse,  and  a  hundred  Thousand  Ciiariots,  and  a  hundred  Thou- 
sand Men  mounted  upon  Camels  with  Swords  four  Cubits  long.  The  Boats 
that  might  be  taken  asunder  were  two  Thousand  ;  wlneli  the  Camels  carry 'd 
by  Land  as  they  did  the  Mock-Elephants,  as  we  have  before  declared.  The 
Souldiers  made  their  Horses  faniiH;ir  with  these  feign'd  Beasts  by  bringing 
them  often  to  them,  lest  they  should  be  terrify'd  at  the  Sight  of  them:  which 
Perseus  imitated  many  Ages  after  when  he  was  to  fight  with  the  Romans, 
who  had  Elephants  in  their  Army  out  of  Africa.    However  this  contrivance 

£rov'd  to  be  of  no  Advantage  either  to  him  or  her,  as  will  appear  in  the  laane 
erein  a  little  after  related. 
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When  Stabrobates  t^^y  Indiaa  King  heard  of  these  creat  Armies  and  the 
mighty  Prepantions  maue  i^ainsthiin*  he  did  all  he  could  to  excel  bemiratDis 
in  everything.  And  fitst  he  built  of  great  Canes  four  Thousand  River- 
boats :  Fnr  tilnindance  of  these  Canes  grow  in  India  about  tlie  Rivers  ^\n<\ 
Fennst  so  thick  aa  a  Man  can  scarce  fathom :  And  Vessels  made  of  these 
Reeds  (they  say)  are  exceeding  useful,  becaiise  theyl  never  rot  or  be  wonn> 
eaten. 

He  was  very  diligent  likewise  in  preparing  of  Arms  and  going  from  Place 
to  Place  throughout  all  India,  and  so  raised  a  far  greater  Array  than  that  of 
SeoununtB.  To  his  former  Number  of  Elephants  he  added  more,  which  he 
took  by  hunting,  and  furnished  them  all  with  everything  that  might  make 
them  look  terrible  in  the  Face  of  their  Enemies,  so  that  by  their  Slultitude 
and  the  Compieatness  of  their  Armour  in  all  Points  it  seem'd  above  the 
Stretch  and  Power  of  Man  to  bear  up  against  the  violent  Shock  of  these 
Creatures. 

Having  therefore  made  all  these  Preparations,  he  sent  Embassadonrs  to 
Semiramis  (as  she  was  on  her  March  towards  him)  to  complain  and  upbraid 
her  for  beginning  a  War  without  any  Provocation  or  Injury  offered  her ;  and 
by  his  private  Letters  taxed  her  with  her  whorish  Course  of  Life,  and  vow^d 
(calling  the  Onds  to  witness)  that  if  he  conquerM  her  he  would  nail  her  to 
the  Cross.  When  she  read  the  Letters,  she  smil'd,  and  said,  the  Indian  should 
presently  have  a  Trial  of  her  Valour  by  her  Actions.  When  she  came  up 
with  hex  Army  to  the  River  Indus  she  found  the  Enemies  Fleet  drawn  up  in 
a  T.ine  of  Battle  ;  whereupon  she  forthwith  drew  np  her  own,  and  having 
maiin'd  it  with  the  stoutest  Souldiers,  joyn'd  Battle,  yet  so  ordering  the  Mat- 
ter as  to  have  her  Land-forces  reatly  upon  the  Shear  to  be  tissisting  as  there 
should  be  Occasion.  After  a  long  and  sharp  Fight  with  Marks  of  X'alour 
on  both  sides,  Seniiraniis  was  at  lenptli  victorious,  and  sunk  a  Thousand  of 
the  Enemies  Vessels,  and  took  a  great  number  of  Prisoners.  Puffed  up  willi 
this  Success  she  took  in  all  the  Cities  and  lalauds  that  lay  in  the  River,  and 
carry'd  away  a  hundred  Thousand  Captives.  After  this  the  Indian  King  drew 
off  his  Artny  (as  if  he  fled  for  Fear)  Imt  in  Truth  to  decoy  his  Enemies  to 
pass  the  River. 

Semiramis  therefore  (seeing  things  fall  out  according  to  her  wish)  laid  a 
broad  Bridge  of  Boats  (at  a  vast  CImrge)  over  the  River,  and  thereby  pa.s»e<l 
over  all  her  Forces,  lea  vine?  only  threescore  Thousand  to  guard  the  Bridge, 
and  with  the  rest  of  ht  r  Army  jiursuM  the  Indians.  She  plac'd  the  Mock- 
£lephants  in  the  Front  that  the  Enemies  Scouts  nugiiL  presently  inform  the 
King  what  Multitudes  of  Elephants  she  had  in  her  Army:  And  she  was  not 
deceiv'd  in  her  hopes ;  for  when  the  Spie.s  gave  an  Aecount  to  the  Indians 
what  a  great  Multitude  of  these  Creatures  were  advancing  towards  them, 
they  were  all  in  amaze,  inquiring  among  themselves,  whence  the  Assyrians 
should  be  supply'd  with  such  a  vast  number  of  Elephants :  But  the  Cheat 
could  not  be  long  conceal'd,  for  some  of  Seniiramis's  Souldiers  bein^  laid  by 
the  Heels  for  their  Carelessness  upon  the  Guard  (througli  Fear  of  further 
Punishment)  made  their  Escape  and  fled  to  the  Enemy,  and  uudeceiv'dtliem 
as  to  the  Elephants ;  upon  whiehthe  Indian  King  was  mightily  encouraged, 
and  causM  Notice  of  the  Delusion  to  be  spread  through  the  whole  Army,  and 
then  forthwith  marchM  with  all  his  Force  against  the  Assyrians,  bemiramis  ou 
,    the  other  hand  doing  the  like. 

When  they  approach*d  near  one  to  another,  Stabrobates  the  Indian  King 
plac'd  his  Horse  and  Chariots  in  the  Van-guard  at  a  good  distance  before  the 
main  Body  of  his  Army.   The  Queen  having  pUo'd  her  Mock'Eiepbai>t8  at 
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the  like  distance  from  iier  main  Body,  valiantly  reGe*V.^  -.her  Enemies  Charge ; 
but  the  Indian  Hone  were  most  strangely  terruy'd ;  for  in  Regard  the 
Phantasms  at  a  distance  seein'd  to  lio  real  Elephants,  the  Horses  of  the  Indians 
(being"  inur'd  to  thuse  Creatures)  prest  boldly  and  undauntedly  forward; 
but  when  they  came  near  and  saw  another  m>rt  of  Beaat  tlian  usual,  and  the 
emell  and  every  thing  else  almost  being  atrange  and  new* to  them,  tfaej  brolw 
in  with  great  Terror  and  Confuuion,  one  upon  another,  80  that  they  cast  some 
of  tlieir  Riders  headlong  to  the  Ground,  and  ran  away  with  others  (as  the 
Lot  happcn'd)  into  the  mid!>l  of  their  Enemies. 

Whereupon  Semifamia  readily  making  u«e  of  her  Advantage,  with  a  Body 
of  choice  Men  fell  in  upon  them,  and  routed  them,  forcing  tliem  back  to  their 
main  Body:  And  though  IStabrobatos  was  something  astonish'd  at  this  unex- 

E3cted  Defeat,  yet  lie  brought  up  his  Foot  against  the  Enemy  with  his 
lephants  in  the  Front :  He  himself  was  in  the  right  Wing,  mounted  npon  a 
stately  Elephant,  and  made  a  fierce  Cliarge  upon  the  Queen  her  aeli^  wbo  hap- 
peu'd  then  to  ha  ojjposite  to  him  in  the  left. 

And  tlio'  the  Mock-Elejphants  in  Semiramis's  Anuy  did  the  like,  yet 
they  stood  the  violent  shook  of  the  other  but  a  little  while,  lor  the  Indian 
Beasts  being  both  exceeding  strong  and  stout,  easily  bore  down  and  destroyed 
all  that  op{)os'd  theiu,  so  that  there  was  a  great  Slaughter;  for  some  they 
tramol  d  under  foot,  others  they  rent  in  pieces  with  their  Teeth,  and 
ton*a  up  others  with  their  Tirunks  into  the  Air.  The  Ground  tiieiefore 
being  cover'd  with  Heaps  of  dead  Carcases  and  nothing  but  Death  and 
Destruction  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  so  that  all  were  full  of  Honor  and 
Amazement,  none  durst  keep  their  Order  or  iianks  any  longer. 

Upon  whieh  the  whole  Assyrian  Army  fled  outright,  and Uie  Indian  King 
encountered  with  Semiramia,  and  first  wounded  her  with  an  Arrow  in  the 
Arm,  and  afterwards  witli  a  Dart  (in  wheeling  about)  in  the  Shoulder,  where- 
upon the  Queen  ^her  Wounds  not  being  mortal)  fled,  and  by  the  Swiftness 
of  her  Horee  (which  far  exceeded  the  other  that  porsa'd  her)  die  got  off. 
But  all  making  one  way  to  the  Bridge  of  Boats,  and  aoeh  a  vast  Multitude 
of  Men  thronging  together  in  one  strait  and  narrow  Passage,  the  Queen's 
Souldiers  miserably  perish'd  by  treading  down  one  another  under  foot,  and 
(which  was  strange  and  unosoal)  Horse  and  Foot  lay  tumbling  promiscuously 
one  over  another. 

When  they  came  at  length  to  the  Bridge,  and  the  Indians  at  their 
Heels,  the  consternation  was  so  great  that  many  on  both  sides  the  Bridge 
wete  tumbled  over  into  the  River.  But  when  the  greatest  pert  of  those 
tiiat  remained  had  got  over,  Semiramis  caus'd  the  Cords  and  Tenons  of 
the  Bridge  to  be  cut,  which  done,  the  Boats  (which  were  before  joyn*d 
toother,  and  upon  which  was  a  great  Number  of  Indians  not  in  the  Pursuit) 
bemg  now  diviaed  into  many  Parts,  and  carzy'd  here  ud  tiiere  by  the  force 
of  the  Current,  Multitudes  of  the  Indians  were  drown'd,  and  Semiramis  was 
now  safe  and  secure,  having  such  a  Barrier  as  the  River  lietwixt  her  and  her 
Enemies.  Whereupon  the  Indian  King  being  forewarned  by  Prodigies  from 
Heaven  and  the  Opinions  of  the  Soothsaprers,  forbore  all  further  nutsnit. 
And  Semiramis  making  Exchange  of  Pnsonen  in  Bactria  zetunrd  with 
scarce  a  third  part  of  her  Army. 

A  little  time  after,  Semiramis  being  assaulted  by  an  Eunuch  through  the 
tieacheroos  Contrivance  of  her  Son,  remembred  the  former  Answer  giTon 
her  by  the  Oracle  at  the  Temple  of  Hammon,  and  therefore  passM  the  Busi- 
ness over  without  punisliing  of  liim  who  was  chiefly  concem'd  in  the  Plot ; 
But  surrendring  the  Crown  to  him,  commanded  all  to  obey  him  as  their 
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lawful  King,  and  forthwith  disappeared  as  if  she  had  been  translated  to  the 
Gods,  according  to  the  Words  of  the  Oracle.  There  are  some  which  fabu- 
lously say  she  w  as  metamorphos'd  iuio  a  Pigeon ;  and  that  she  flew  away  with 
8  Floek  of  those  Birds  that  lighted  upon  her  Pabce :  And  hence  it  is  that 
the  Assyrians  adoro  a  Dove*  believing  that  Semiramis  was  enthroned  amongst 
the  Gn  is.  And  tliis  was  the  End  of  Semiramis  Queen  of  all  Asia,  exct  j)! 
India,  utter  she  had  liv'd  Sixty  two  years,  and  reign'd  Forty  two.  And  these 
are  the  Things  which  Ctesias  the  Cnidian  reports  of  her  in  his  History. 

AKOTHBR  VneW  OF  SBMIBAHIB 

Athensus,  and  some  other  Writers,  allirm  that  she  was  a  most  beautiful 
Strumpet,  and  \i[)on  that  account  the  King  of  Assyria  fell  in  Love  with  her, 
and  at  first  was  taken  into  his  Favour,  and  at  length  becoming  his  lawful  W  ife 
she  prevail'd  with  her  Husband  to  grant  her  the  sole  and  absolute  Authority 
of  the  regal  Government  for  the  space  of  tive  days.  Taking  therefore  h|  mu 
her  the  Scepter  and  royal  Mantle  of  the  Kingdom,  the  first  day  she  made  a 
sumptuous  Banquet  and  magnificent  Entertainments,  to  which  she  invited  the 
Generals  of  the  Army  and  adl  the  Nobility,  in  order  to  be  observant  to  all  her 
Commands. 

The  next  day  having  both  great  and  small  at  her  beck,  she  com- 
mitted her  Husliand  to  the  Gaol :  And  in  Regard  sihe  was  of  a  bold  and 

darinc^  Sj)iril,  apt  and  ready  to  undertake  any  great  Matters,  she  easily  gain'd 
tlie  Kingdom,  whifh  slie  held  to  the  time  of  her  old  A<^e,  and  became  famous 
for  her  many  great  and  wonderful  Acts :  And  these  are  the  Things  which  iiis 
torians  variously  relate  concerning  her.« 

The  second  account  of  Semiramis  which  Diodorus  summarises  in  the 
concludinj;^  paragraph  above  from  "Athenceus  and  Borv.e  other  writers" 
would  appear  to  have  been  widely  accepted  in  classical  times*  The  same 
story  is  told  by  ^lianns,  and  is  worth  quoting,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the 
quaintnoss  of  diction  of  Fleming's  sixteenth  century  translation. 

"Of  Semiramis  some  say  tliis,  and  some  set  downe  tliat,  and  amonge  all 
other  thinges  this  (as  deserving  a  monument  of  sempeternall  men)orye)  is 
recorded  that  slice  was  the  moste  bewtifull,  the  most  amiable  Lady  and 
Queens  throughout  the  universaU  worlde,  albeit  shee  dyd  litle  regarde  lier 
fine  proporcion,  lier  execllont  comlyncsse.  her  ancfe]!  ;iM  grace:  and  liad  no 
respect  to  the  trymming  and  decking  of  her  body  with  gorgeous  garments, 
and  robes  uf  royalty.  It  fortuned  that  this  Semiramis,  by  reason  of  the 
rumor  and  fame  of  her  surpassing  beauty,  was  sent  for  into  Assiria,  that  the 
king  of  that  region  might  satisfie  himaelfe  with  the  sight  of  her  peerelesse 
majestic,  before  whose  presence  she  came  aooording  to  the  tennor  of  the 
message. 

*^The  King  of  Assiria,  had  no  sooner  cast  his  wanton  eye  upon  her,  but 
was  forthwith  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  affection  towardes  her.   After  eertaine 

circunist winces  over  passed,  she  recpiired  of  the  King  a  rich  rewarde,  namely, 
a  robe  of  estate,  the  government  of  Asia  for  live  dayes  continuaunce,  and  ihe 
absolute  authorytie  ini  all  thinges  that  were  done  in  the  kingdome.  Which 
peticion  of  the  Queene  was  granted  unto  by  the  King,  no  deniall  made  to 
the  contrary.  In  conclusion  when  she  was  set  and  established  in  the  throne 
of  majestv,  and  h;ul  gotten  all  things  (without  exception)  in  tlic  gripes  of 
her  aspiryug  niinUe  slie  commanded  the  King  to  be  slayne,  whereby  he  was 
dispossessed  of  his  dominion,  and  she  presently  thereuj^on  enjoyed  the  scepter 
ftnd  orowne  imperiall  over  Assiria  universall."*! 

A  W.— ^VOL,  iS<t 
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SDQK  OF  HmSTTAA  TO  SABDANAPALUS 


To  complete  our  view  of  tho  classical  traditions  reganlirfr  Assyria,  we 
must  hear  what  Diodoros  has  to  tell  us  of  the  successorii  of  ISemiramis. 
OompariBon  of  hia  Moount  with  the  lists  of  Amyrtait  moDArohSi  as  now 
known  to  us,  will  show  how  greatly  the  perspective  of  Assyrian  history  was 
foreshortened  as  viewed  by  the  classical  eye,  and  how  vai^iie  appeared  the 
outline  of  the  historical  picture.  Not  even  tlie  names  of  the  greatest  of 
oriental  monarohs  were  retnembeied,  though  the  renunboenoes  of  their 
deeds  had  not  quite  been  forgotten.  We  slmll  see  in  sabeequent  chapters 
how  the  names  and  the  accurate  records  of  tlie  dteAh  were  restored  to  hisi' 
tory.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  no  authentic  account  of  tho  destruc- 
tion <^  Nineveh  has  been  as  yet  recovered.  For  aught  that  Is  known 
to  the  contrary,  the  picturesque  story  of  Sardaiiai)alu.s,  as  narrated  by 
Diodonis,  may  true  in  its  essentials,  thout^li  it  is  improbahle  that  the 
name  of  the  last  ruier  of  Nineveh  is  correctly  given.  Still,  the  rather 
tibeatrtcal  character  of  the  Greek  conception  ox  oriental  customs  is  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

It  should  be  added  that  modern  historians  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
exact  period  of  Assyrian  history  to  which  the  Sardanapahis  stories  were 
appliea.  Lenormant  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Greek  tradition  was 
based  upon  reminiscences  of  a  relatively  early  destruct  ion  of  Nineveh.  It 
is  Icnown  that  the  Assyrian  Empire  suffered  a  partial  eclipse  after  its  first 
period  of  greatness,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  unknown  king  of  about 
the  tenth  century  B.C.  was  the  original  of  the  Sardanapalus  fable.  Most 
fecent  historians,  however,  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Greek  story  really 
applies  to  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  that  Asshurbanapal  was  tho 
historical  monarch  whoso  vaguely  remembered  deeds  gave  foundation  to 


a  connoisseur  of  literature  and  art,  lends  a  certain  colour  to  this  supposition. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that  Asshurhanajial  was  not  the  last  ruler 
of  Nineveh,  and  that  the  Greek  myth,  if  based  upon  his  life,  erred  in 
associating  him  with  the  final  catastrophe.^^  Here  is  the  story  as  Diodurus 
tells  it: 

Ninyas  the  Son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  suocop  L  iI.  and  reis^n'd  peace- 
ably, nothing  at  all  like  his  Mother  for  Valour  and  martial  Aitairs.  For 
he  spent  all  his  Time  shut  up  in  his  Palace,  inbomuch  as  he  wua  never 
seen  of  any  but  of  his  Concubines  and  Eunuchs ;  for  being  given  up  wholly 
to  hia  Pleasures,  ho  shook  off  all  Cares  and  everything  that  might  be  irk- 
some and  trouhlesome,  placing  all  the  Happiness  of  a  King  in  a  Sordid 
Indulgence  of  all  sorts  of  Voluptuousness.  But  that  he  might  reigu  the 
more  securely,  and  be  fear*d  of  all  his  Subjects,  every  year  he  raised  out  of 
every  Province  a  certain  numher  of  Souhliers,  under  tluMr  several  Gencral.s, 
and  having  brought  tliem  in  the  City,  over  every  C'otuitry  appointed  such  a 
Governor  aa  he  could  most  confide  in,  and  were  most  at  his  Devoliou.  At 
the  end  of  t]ie  year  he  raised  as  many  more  out  of  the  Provinoes,  and  sent 
the  former  home,  taking  first  of  them  an  Oatli  of  Fidelity.  And  this  he  did, 
that  his  Subjects  observing  how  lie  always  liad  a  great  Army  ready  in  the 
Field,  those  of  them  who  were  iuclin'd  to  be  refractory  or  rebel  (out  of  fear 
of  Punishment)  might  continue  firm  in  their  due  Obedienee.  And  the 
further  C  round  likewise  of  this  Yearly  Change  was,  that  the  Officers  and 
Sottldiers  might  from  time  to  time  be  disbanded  before  they  could  have  time 
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to  be  veil  Boquainted  one  witli  another.  For  length  oC  Time  in  martial  Im> 
ploymentB  BO  improves  the  Skill  and  advances  tho  Courage  and  Uesolution 
of  the  Commanders,  that  many  times  they  conspire  against  their  Princes,  and 
wholly  fall  off  from  their  Allegiance. 

His  living  tiius  dose  and  unseen,  was  a  covert  to  the  Ydnptaoiui  Conrse 
of  his  Life,  and  in  the  meantime  (as  if  he  had  been  a  God}  none  durst  in  the 
least  mutter  nnything  against  him.  And  in  this  manner  (creating  Com- 
manders of  his  Army,  constituting  of  Governors  in  Provinces,  appointing  the 
ChamberUins  and  Officers  of  his  Houshold,  placinsf  of  Judges  in  their 
several  Coontries,  and  the  ordering  and  disposing  of  all  other  Matters  as  he 
thought  fit  most  for  liis  own  Advantage)  he  Rpent  his  Days  in  Xineve. 

After  the  same  manner  almost  liv'd  all  the  rest  of  the  Kings  for  tlie  space 
of  Thirty  Generations,  in  a  continu'd  Line  of  Succession  from  Father  to 
Son,  to  the  very  llciga  of  Sardanapalus;  in  whose  time  the  Empire  of  the 
Assyrians  devolved  upon  the  Medes,  afu  r  it  had  eontinu'd  above  Thirteen 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Years,  as  Ctesias  the  Cnidian  savs  in  his  Second  Book. 
But  it's  needless  to  recite  their  Names,  or  how  lon^  each  of  them  reigned,  in 
TCgasd  none  of  them  did  any  thing  worth  remembnng,  save  only  that  it  may 
deserve  an  Aoeonnt  how  the  Assyrians  assisted  the  Trojans,  by  sending 
them  some  Forces  under  the  Command  of  Memnon  the  Son  of  Tithon. 

For  when  Teutamus  reign'd  in  Asia,  who  was  the  Twentieth  from  Ninyas 
the  Son  of  Scmiramis,  it's  said  the  Grecians  under  their  General  Agamemnon, 
made  War  upon  the  Trojans,  at  which  time  the  Assyrians  had  been  Lords  of 
Asia  above  a  Thousand  Years.  For  Priam  the  King  of  Troy  (being  a 
Prince  under  the  Assyrian  Empire,  when  Wiiv  was  made  upon  liim)  sent 
Ambassadors  to  crave  aid  of  Teutamus,  who  sent  him  Ten  Thousand  Ethio- 
pians, and  as  many  out  of  the  Province  of  Suslana,  with  Two  Hundred 
Chariots  under  the  Conduct  of  Memnon  the  Son  of  Tithon.  For  this  Tithon 
at  that  time  was  Governor  of  Pf-r^iia,  nnd  in  special  Favour  with  the  King 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  Princei^ :  And  Memnon  was  in  the  Flower  of  his 
Age,  strong  and  couragions,  and  had  bidlt  a  Pallace  in  the  Cittadel  of  Sasat 
which  retain'd  the  Name  of  Memnonia  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
He  pav'd  also  there  a  Common  High-way,  wliich  is  call'd  Memnon's  Way  to 
this  day.  Hut  the  Ethiopians  of  Egypt  question  this,  and  say  tliat  Memnon 
was  their  Countryman,  and  shew  several  antient  Palaces  which  (they  say} 
retain  his  Name  at  this  day,  being  calPd  Memnon's  Palaces. 

Notwitlistanding,  however  it  be  as  to  this  matter,  yet  it  has  been  gener- 
ally and  constantly  held  for  a  certain  Truth,  that  Memnon  led  to  Troy 
Twenty  Thousand  Fout,  and  Two  Hundred  Chariots,  and  si^ializ'd  his 
Valour  with  great  Honour  and  Reputation,  with  the  Death  and  I)e8truetton 
of  many  of  the  Greeks,  till  at  length  he  wsa  slain  by  an  Ambuscade  laid  for 
him  by  tho  Thessalians.  I5ut  tlie  Ethiopians  recover'd  his  Body,  and  burnt 
it,  and  brought  back  his  Bones  to  Tithon.  And  these  things  the  Barbarians 
say  are  recorded  of  Memnon  in  the  Histories  of  their  Kings. 

Sardanapalus,  the  Tliirtieth  from  Ninus,  and  the  last  King  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, exccccfed  all  his  Predecessors  in  Sloth  and  Luxury ;  for  besides  that, 
he  was  seen  of  none  out  of  his  Family,  he  led  a  most  eti'cminato  l-.ife :  For 
waiiovving  in  pleasure  and  wanton  Dalliances,  he  cloathed  himself  in 
Womens  Attire,  and  spun  fine  Wool  and  Purple  amongst  the  throngs  of  his 
Concubines.  He  painted  likewise  his  Face,  and  deckt  his  whole  Body  with 
other  Allurements  and  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  Voluptuousness  and 
sordid  Uncleanness,  that  he  composed  Verses  for  his  Epitaph,  with  a  Com- 
mand  to  his  Snooesaoit  to  have  them  .insoxib*d  upon  his  Tomb  after  his 
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Death,  which  were  thus  Translated  by  a  Grecian  out  of  the  Barbamn 
lamgaage  (An  Epitaph  fitter  for  an  Ox  than  a  Man,  saya  AriatoiU), 

What  once  1  gorged  I  novo  enfof. 
And  umntoH  Lusts  me  sUll  imploy. 
All  other  thingt  bjf  Mortals  prised, 

Being  thus  corrapt  in  hia  Monte,  he  not  onlj  came  to  a  mlwrable  end 

himself,  out  utterly  overturned  the  Ajuyrian  Monarchy,  whioh  had  eontina'd 

loMo^er  than  any  we  read  of. 

For  Arbaoes  a  Mede,  a  Valiant  and  Prudent  Man,  and  General  of  the 
Forces  which  were  sent  every  Year  out  of  Media  to  Nineve,  was  8tir*d  up  by 
the  Governor  of  Babylon  (Ills  Fellow  Soldier,  and  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tractorl  an  intimate  fainiliarit y)  to  overthrow  the  Asfivrian  Empire.  This 
Captain  s  Name  was  Beh'sis,  a  uu).st  Famous  Ijiibyloniau  Priest,  one  of  those 
call'd  Caldeans,  expert  in  Astiulogy  and  DiviiKiliouti;  of  great  Reputaliou 
upon  the  account  of  foretelling'  future  Events,  which  happened  accordingly. 
Amongst  others,  he  told  his  Friend,  the  Median  General,  that  he  should  de- 
pose Sardanapalus,  and  be  Lord  of  all  his  Dominions.  Arbaoes  hereupon 
hearkiiing  to  what  he  said,  promised  him,  that  if  he  aucoeeded  in  his  At* 
tempt,  Belesis  should  be  chief  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Bal)yhjn  ;  Being 
therefore  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  wliat  was  foretold,  as  if  he  had  re- 
ocivM  it  from  an  Onich',  he  enter'd  into  an  Association  with  the  Governors 
of  the  rest  of  tiie  i^rovinees,  and  by  feasting  and  caressing  of  them,  gain'd 
all  their  Hearts  and  Afifectiona.    He  made  it  likewise  his  great  business  to 

f:et  a  sight  of  the  King,  that  he  might  observe  the  Coune  and  manner  of  his 
iife;  to  tliis  end  he  bestowVl  a  (  up  of  Gohl  upon  an  Eunuch,  b}'  whom 
heini:^  introduc'd  into  tlip  Kini^''s  Presence,  he  perfectly  came  to  understand 
hi.s  i^iiusuiviousness,  and  Ellemuuile  course  of  Life.  Upon  sight  of  him,  he 
contemned  and  despised  him  as  a  Vile  and  Worthless  Wretch,  and  thereupon 
was  much  more  earnest  to  accomplish  what  the  Chaldean  had  before  declar*d 
to  him.  At  length  he  conspir'd  with  Belesis  so  far,  as  that  he  himself  per- 
suaded the  Medes  and  Persians  to  a  defection,  and  the  other  brought  the 
Babylonians  into  the  Confederacy.  He  imparted  likewise  his  Design  to  the 
King  of  Arabia,  who  was  at  this  time  his  special  Friend. 

And  now  tlie  Years  attendance  of  the  Army  hph\^  at  an  end,  new  Troops 
succeeded,  and  came  into  their  Place,  and  the  former  were  sent  everv  one 
here  and  there,  into  their  several  Countries.  Hereupon  Arliaces  prevail'd 
with  the  Medes  to  invade  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  drew  in  the  Persians  in 
hopes  of  LiVterty,  to  join  in  the  f^'  nifedcracy.  Belesis  in  like  manner  per- 
suaded the  BabyioiiianM  to  stand  up  for  their  Liherties.  He  sent  Messenfrm 
also  into  Arabia,  and  guia'd  that  Prince  (who  was  both  his  Friend,  and  had 
been  his  Guest)  for  a  Confederate. 

When  therefore  the  Yearly  Course  was  mn  out,  all  these  with  a  great 
numVier  of  forces  flockt  together  to  Nineve,  in  shew  to  serve  their  Turn 
according  to  custom,  but  in  truth  to  overturn  the  Assyrian  Empire.  The 
whole  number  of  Soldiers  now  got  together  out  of  those  Four  Provinces, 
amounted  to  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Men.  All  these  (being  now  in  one 
Camp)  call'd  a  Council  of  War  in  order  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done. 

Sardanapalus  being  inform'd  of  the  Revolt,  led  forth  the  Forces  of  the 
rest  of  the  Provinces  against  them ;  whereupon  a  Battel  being  fought,  tlie 
Rebels  were  totally  routed,  and  with  a  great  Slaughter  were  foio*d  to 
the  Mountains  Seventy  Fnrlongs  from  Nineve. 
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Being  drawn  up  a  Second  time  in  Battalia  to  try  their  Fortune  in  the 
Field,  and  now  fac'd  bv  the  EnenLy,  Sardanapalus  caus'd  a  Proolaoiatiua  to 
be  xmide  by  the  Heraloi,  that  whosoever  kill  d  Arbaces  the  Mede,  should  re- 
ceive as  a  Reward,  Two  Hundred  Talents  of  Gold,  and  double  the  Sum  to 
him  (together  with  the  Government  of  Media,)  who  should  take  him  alive. 
The  like  Sum  he  promib'd  to  such  m  should  kill  Bele^in,  or  take  him  alive. 
But  not  being  wrought  upon  by  these  Promises,  he  fought  them  agnin,  and 
destroyed  many  of  the  Bebelfl,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly  to  their  Camp  upon 
the  Hills. 

Arbaces  being  disheartn'd  with  these  Misfortunes,  call'd  a  Council  of 
War  to  consider  what  was  tit  further  to  be  done :  The  greater  part  were  for 
returning  into  their  own  Countries,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  strongest 
Places,  in  order  to  fit  and  furnish  themselves  with  all  things  further  neceS' 
sary  for  tho  War.  But  wlien  lielesis  the  Babylonian  ass^urM  them  that  the 
Gods  promib'd,  that  after  manv  Toyls  and  Labours  they  should  liave  good 
snooess,and  all  should  end  well,  and  had  us^d  several  othier  Arguments  (such 
as  he  thought  best)  he  prevail'd  with  them  to  resolve  to  run  wrough  all  the 
hazards  of  the  War. 

Another  Battle  therefore  was  foupfht,  wherein  the  King  gain'd  a  third 
Victory,  aud  pursued  the  Kevoltei's  as  iar  as  to  the  Mountains  of  Babylon. 
In  this  Fight  Aibaoes  himself  was  wounded,  though  he  fought  stoutly,  and 
slew  many  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  own  Hand. 

After  80  many  Defeats  and  ^fisfortunes  one  upon  the  neck  of  another,  tlie 
Conspirators  altogether  despaired  pf  Victory,  and  therefore  the  Commanders 
ie8oIv*d  every  one  to  return  to  their  own  Country*  But  Belesis,  who  lay 
all  that  Night  Star-gazing  in  the  open  Field,  prognosticated  to  them  the  next 
day,  that  if  they  would  but  continue  together  Five  Days,  unexpected  Help 
would  come,  and  they  would  see  a  mighty  change,  and  that  Affairs  would  have 
a  contrary  aspect  to  what  they  then  had  ;  for  he  affirm'd,  that  through  liis 
Knowledge  in  Astrology,  he  understood  that  the  Gods  portended  so  much  by 
the  Stars ;  therefore  lie  intreated  them  to  stay  so  many  days,  and  make  trial 
of  his  Art,  and  wait  so  long  to  have  an  Experiment  of  the  Goodness  of 
tiie  Gods. 

All  being  thus  brought  back,  and  waiting  till  the  time  appointed.  News 

on  a  sudden  was  brougnt  tlwt  mighty  Forces  were  at  hand,  sent  to  the  King 
out  of  Bactria.  Hereupon  Arbaces  resolv'd  with  the  stoutest  and  swiftest 
Soldiers  of  the  Army,  forthwith  to  make  out  against  the  Captains  that  were 
advancing,  and  Mthw  by  fair  words  to  pen  wade  them  to  a  d^ection,  or  by 
Blows  to  foroe  them  to  join  with  them  in  their  Design.  But  Liberty  being 
sweet  to  every  one  ot  them,  first  the  Captains  and  Commanders  wcr«i 
easily  wronsfht  upon,  and  presently  after  the  whole  Army  join'd,  and  made 
up  one  iatire  Camp  together.  It  happened  at  that  time,  that  the  King  of 
AjBsiria  not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Bactnans,  and  puft  up 
by  his  former  Successes,  was  indulging  his  Sloath  and  Idleness,  and  preparing 
Beasts  for  Sacrifice,  plenty  of  Wine,  and  Other  things  necessary  in  order  to 
feast  and  entertain  his  Soldiers. 

While  his  whole  Army  was  now  feasting  and  revelling,  Arbaces  (receiv- 
ing intelligenoe  by  some  Deserters  of  the  Security  and  Intemperance  of  the 
Enemy)  fell  in  upon  them  on  the  sudden  in  the  Night;  and  being  in  due 
order  and  discipline,  and  setting  upon  such  as  were  in  confusion,  he  being 
before  prepared,  and  tlie  other  lutogether  unprovided,  thejr  easily  broke  into 
their  Camp^  and  made  a  great  Slanj^ter  of  some,  f oroing  the  rest  into 
the  City. 
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TEE  DBSTECCTION   OF  SLNEVEH 

Hereupon  Sardanapalus  committed  the  chargfe  of  the  whole  Army  to 
Salemenus  his  Wife's  Brother,  and  took  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the 
Citv.  But  the  Rebeb  tidee  defeated  tiie  king's  Forees*  onoe  in  the  opeik 
Field*  and  the  Second  time  before  the  Walls  of  the  City ;  in  which  lott 
ingageraent  Salemenus  was  kill'd,  nnd  almost  all  his  Army  lost,  some  being 
cut  off  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  rest  ^s&ve  a  very  few)  being  intercepted,  and 
preyented  from  entring  into  the  City,  were  driven  headlong  into  the  River 
Euphrates;  and  tlic  number  of  the  Slain  was  ho  great,  that  the  River  was 
dy'd  over  with  B1<><h1,  and  retained  that  Colour  for  a  great  distance,  and  a 
louj^course  together. 

The  King  being  afterwards  bmieg'd,  many  of  the  Nations  (through  desire 
of  Liberty  )  revolud  to  the  Confederates;  so  that  Sardanapalus  nowperceiv- 
inn"  that  tlie  Kiiiirilom  was  like  to  be  lost,  sent  away  his  Three  Sons  and  Two 
Daugliters,  with  a  great  deal  of  Treasure  into  Paphlagouia,  to  Cotta,  the 
Governor  there,  hb  most  intire  friend ;  and  sent  posts  into  all  the  Provinces 
of  the  Kingdom,  in  order  to  raise  Souldiers,  and  make  all  other  Preparations 
necessary  to  indure  a  siege.  And  he  was  the  more  incourafred  to  lliis,  for 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  an  ancient  Prophesy,  That  Nineve  could  never 
be  taken  by  force,  till  the  River  became  the  City's  Enemy ;  which  the  more 
incourag'd  him  to  hold  out,  because  he  conoeiv'd  that  was  never  like  to  be ; 
therefore  he  resolv'd  to  indme  the  Siege  till  the  Aids  wluch  he  expected  out 
of  the  Provinces  came  up  to  him. 

The  Enemy  on  the  other  hand  grown  more  cooragious  by  their  Successes, 
eagerly  urg'd  on  the  Siege,  but  madt  litt..'  impression  on  the  Resieg'd  by 
reason  of  tlie  strenji^th  of  the  Walls  ;  for  Hallistes  to  cju-t  Sf  uies,  Testudos 
to  cast  up  Mounts,  and  Battering  Hams  were  not  known  in  those  Ages.  And 
besides  (to  sav  truth")  the  King  had  been  very  careful  (as  to  what  concem'd 
the  defenee  of  the  place)  plenmully  to  furnish  the  Inhabitants  with  every 
thing  necessary.  The  Siogo  continn'd  Twn  Years,  during  which  time 
nothing  was  done  to  any  purpose,  save  that  the  Walls  were  sometimes 
assaulted,  and  the  Besieg'd  pen'd  up  in  the  City.  The  Third  Year  it  hap- 
pened that  Euphrates  overflowing  with  continual  Rains,  came  up  into  a  psirt 
of  the  City,  and  tore  down  the  Wall  Twenty  J«'urlong8  in  length. 

The  King  hereupon  conceiving  that  the  Oracle  was  accomplished,  iu  that 
the  Iliver  was  an  apparent  Enemy  to  the  City,  utterly  despaired,  and  there- 
fore that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  Hands  of  his  Enemies*  he  caus*d  a  huge 
Pile  of  Wood  to  he  made  in  his  Palace  Court,  and  heapt  together  upon  it  all 
his  Gold,  Silver,  and  R(»yal  Apparel,  and  enclosing  his  Eunuchs  and  ( on- 
cubines  in  au  Auarlnient  within  the  Pile,  eaus'd  it  to  be  set  on  Fire,  and 
burnt  himself  and  them  together,  which  when  the  Kevolters  came  to  under- 
stand, they  enter'd  throngh  tlie  Breach  of  the  Wills,  nnd  took  the  City; 
and  cloatiiM  Arbaces  with  a  Royal  Kobe*  and  committed  to  him  the  sole 
Authority,  proclaiming  him  Kin^. 

When  he  had  rewarded  his  f<Hlowers,  every  one  according  to  their  demerit, 
and  appointed  Governors  over  the  several  Provinces,  Belesis  the  Babylonian, 
who  had  foretold  his  advaneement  to  the  Throne,  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
Services,  and  demanded  the  Government  of  Babylon,  which  he  had  before 
promised  him.  He  told  him  likewise  of  a  Vow  that  he  himsdf  had  made  to 
Belns,  in  the  heat  of  the  War,  that  when  Sardanapalus  was  eonqnerM,  and 
the  Palace  consiim'd,  he  wonld  earry  the  Ashes  to  Babylon,  and  there  raise 
a  Mount  near  to  his  Temple,  which  should  be  au  eternal  Monument  U>  all 
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that  sailed  through  Euphrates,  in  memor/  of  him  that  0Yertui2i*d  the  Aasjr- 
ian  Empire. 

but  that  which  in  truth  induc'd  him  to  make  fhis  Request  was,  that  he 

had  been  iriform'd  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  by  an  Eunuch  (that  was  a 
Deserter)  whom  he  had  liid  and  coneeal'd  :  Arbacs  therefore  being  ignorant 
of  the  CouLnvancii  (becauhe  all  the  rest  beside  tins  Eunuch,  were  consumed 
with  the  King)  granted  to  him  liberty  both  to  carry  away  the  Ashes,  and 
likewise  the  aosolute  Government  of  Babylon  without  paying  any  Tribute. 
Whereupon  Belesis  forthwith  prepar'd  Shipping,  and  together  with  the 
Ashes  carry  d  away  most  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  to  Babylon.  But  when  Uie 
Kingcame  plainly  to  understand  the  Cheat,  he  committed  the  Eacamination 
and  Decision  of  this  Theft  to  ihe  other  Captains  who  were  his  Assistants  in 
the  deposing  of  Sardanapalus.  Belesis  upon  I'i:^  Trial  confessed  the  Fact, 
and  thereupon  they  eondemn'd  him  to  lose  Ids  Head. 

But  the  King  being  a  Man  of  a  noble  and  generous  Spirit,  and  willing  to 
adorn  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  with  the  Marks  of  his  Grace  and  Mercy, 
not  only  pardon'd  liim,  but  freely  gave  him  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  which 
had  been  carry'd  away  ;  neither  did  he  deprive  him  of  the  Government  of 
Babylon,  which  at  the  first  he  conferr'd  upon  him,  saying.  That  his  former 
good  Services  did  overballanoe  the  Injuries  afterwards.   This  gracious  Dis- 

fosition  of  the  King  being  nois'd  abroad,  hd  thereby  not  onfy  guQ*d  the 
learts  of  his  People,  but  was  highly  honour'd,  and  his  Name  famous  atnong 
all  the  I'rovinces,  and  all  judg'd  him  worthy  of  the  Kingdom,  who  was  so 
compassionate  and  gradoitt  to  offenders. 

The  like  Clemency  he  sliew'd  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Nineve ;  for  though 
he  dispers'd  them  into  several  Country  Villaffes,  yet  he  restor'd to  every  one 
of  them  their  Estates,  but  ra//il  tlio  City  to  tne  ground. 

The  rest  of  the  Silver  and  Gold  that  could  be  found  in  the  Pile  (of 
which  there  were  many  Talents)  he  couvey'd  to  Ecbatana  the  Seat  Royal 
of  Media. 

And  thus  was  the  Assyrian  Empire  overturn'd  by  the  Medes  after  it  had 
continued  Thirty  Generations :  from  Ninus  above  Fourteen  Hundred  i  ears*o 
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THEIR  RESULTS 

Thp  consecrated  metals  found 
Anil  ivory  tableu,  undcrfirouBd, 
Winged  STFaphim,  and  crontum  erown'd 
Wben  air  and  daylight  filled  the  moond, 

Fell  into  dust  immi  diiitelj'. 
And  even  a-Htlusr,  the  imaRca 
Of  awe  and  wor^liip  —  even  a«  these  — 
So,  mniiten  with  the  sun's  increase, 
Ilcr  glory  mouldered  and  did  ceafic 

From  immemorial  Nioeveh. —  Boassm. 

A  "VnsH  expressed  by  Herder  early  in  1 '  i >  i :  i neteenth  century,  that  explora- 
tions might  be  made  in  the  region  of  the  buried  cities  of  I'jihylonia  and 
Assyria,  was  destined  to  meet  with  early  realisation.  The  exact  sites  of 
various  of  these  citie.s,  long  utterly  forgotten,  were  discovered ;  exoavatioiis 
were  made,  and  a  harvest  of  buried  records  brought  to  light,  snrpassing  in 
interest  and  iniportunce  the  wildest  dreams  of  anticipation.  Not  merely  the 
ruins  of  city  walls  and  of  fallen  palaces  were  exhumed,  but  with  them  won- 
derfully j)reserved  sculptures  and  ornaments  of  surprising  artistic  excel- 
lence; and,  more  imjwrtant  still,  voluminoua  written  records,  historical  and 
literary,  imprinted  on  slabs  and  cylinders  of  brick  —  the  books  of  the 
period  —  in  strange  wedge-shaped  characters  of  unknown  import,  which 
modern  scholarship  soon  sufficed  to  decipher.  How  these  marvellous  feate 
were  accomplished  had  best  be  explained  before  we  turn  to  the  historical 
records  which  they  brou!::^ht  to  light.  It  is  a  thrilling  record,  which  has  no 
exact  counterpart  elsewhere  in  histor}  .**  The  story  of  how  the  work  was 
begun  is  told  by  that  pioneer  in  the  field  of  Assyriology,  Sir  A*  H.  Layard: 

TBE  mmm  of  msvwB.  and  m.  botta's  fibst  mBcavKBx 

Were  the  traveller  to  cross  the  Euphrates  to  seek  for  such  ruins  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea  as  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Asia  Minor  or  Syria, 
his  search  would  be  vain.  The  graceful  column  rising  above  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  myrtle,  ilex,  and  oleander ;  the  gradines  of  the  amphitheatre 
covering  a  gentle  slope,  and  overlooking  the  dark  blue  waters  of  a  lake-like 
bay;  the  nchly  carved  cornice  or  capital  half  hidden  by  the  luxuriant 
herbi^,  are  replaced  by  the  stern,  shapeless  mound  rising  like  a  hill  from 
the  scorched  plain,  the  fragments  of  ])ottery,  and  the  stupentlous  mass  of 
brickwork  occasionally  laid  bai'e  by  the  wiitter  raiiis.  lie  has  left  the  lanti 
where  nature  is  still  lovely,  where,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he  can  rebuild  the 
tem[)le  or  the  theatre,  lialf  doubting  whether  they  would  have  made  a  more 
grateful  impression  upon  the  senses  than  the  ruin  before  him.    Ue  is  now 
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at  a  loss  to  give  any  form  to  the  rude  heaps  upon  which  he  is  £?iizin|T.  Those 
of  whose  works  they  are  the  remains,  unlike  the  Roman  and  the- Greek,  have 
left  no  visible  traces  of  thdr  civilisation,  or  of  their  arts :  their  influence  has 
long  since  passed  away.  The  more  he  conjectures,  the  more  vague  the 
results  appear.  The  scene  around  is  worthy  of  the  ruin  he  contemplating'; 
detiolation  meets  desolation :  a  feeling  of  awe  succeeds  to  wonder ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  relieve  the  mind,  to  lead  to  hope,  or  to  tell  of  what  has  gone 
by.  These  huge  motmds  of  Assyria  made  a  deeper  im])re8sion  upon  me, 
gave  rise  to  more  serious  thoughts  and  more  earnest  reflection,  than  the 
temples  of  iJaalhec  and  tlie  theatres  of  Ionia. 

Jn  the  aiiddie  of  April  1  left  Mosul  for  Haghdad.  As  I  descended  the 
Tigris  on  a  raft,  I  again  saw  the  ruins  of  Nimrud,  and  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them.  It  avjvs  evening  as  we  appi naeht'd  the  spot.  The 
spring  rains  had  clothed  the  mound  with  tlie  rieliest  verdure,  and  the  fertile 
meadows,  which  stretched  around  it,  were  covere«i  with  tiowers  of  every 
hue.  Amidst  this  luxuriant  vegetation  were  partly  concealed  a  few  frag- 
ments of  bricks,  pottery,  and  alabaster,  upon  which  might  be  traced  the 
well-dt'fined  we*lges  of  tlie  cuneiform  character.  Did  not  these  remains 
mark  the  nature  of  the  ruin,  it  might  have  been  confounded  with  a  natund 
eminence.  A  long  line  of  consecutive  narrow  mounds,  still  retaining  the 
appearance  of  walls  or  ramparts,  stretched  from  its  base,  and  formed  a  vast 
quadrangle.  The  ri\er  flowed  at  some  distance  from  them:  its  waters, 
swollen  l)y  the  melting  of  tiie  snows  on  the  Armenian  hills,  were  broken 
into  a  thousand  foaming  whirlpools  by  iin  artiticial  barrier,  built  aerosii  the 
Btream.  On  the  eastern  hank  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  the  current ; 
but  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  still  withstood  its  im[)ctuosity.  The  Arab, 
wlio  gni<led  my  small  raft,  gave  himself  up  to  religious  ejacnlations  as  we 
ax'projieiied  this  formidable  cataract,  over  which  wo  were  carried  with  some 
violence.  Once  safely  through  the  danger,  he  explained  to  me  that  tliis 
unusual  change  in  the  quiet  face  of  the  river  was  caused  by  a  great  dam 
wliirli  had  been  built  by  Nirarod,  and  that  in  the  autumn,  before  the  winter 
rains,  tlie  huge  stones  of  which  it  was  constructed,  squared,  and  united  by 
cramps  of  iron,  were  frequently  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  stream.^  It 
was,  in  &ot,  one  of  those  monuments  of  a  great  people,  to  be  found  in  all 
the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  wliich  were  undertaken  to  ensure  a  constant 
8U}>[)ly  of  water  to  tlie  innumerable  canals,  spreading  like  network  over  tlie 
surrounding  country,  and  which,  even  in  the  diiys  of  Alexander,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  works  of  an  ancient  nation.  Ko  wonder  that  the  traditions 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  land  should  assign  them  to  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  human  race  !  The  Arab  explained  the  connection  between 
the  dam  and  the  city  built  by  Athur,  the  lieutenant  of  iSimrod,  the  vast 
ruins  of  which  were  thcai  before  us,  and  of  its  purpose  as  a  causeway  for  the 
mighty  hunter  to  cross  to  the  opposite  palace,  now  represented  by  the  mound 
of  iiammum  Ali.  He  was  telling  me  of  the  histories  and  fate  of  the  kings  of 
a  primitive  race,  still  the  favourite  theme  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  when  the  last  glow  of  twilight  faded  away,  and  I  fell  asleep  as  we 
glided  onward  to  Baghdad. 

My  curiosity  had  l)een  greatly  excited,  and  from  that  time  I  formed  the 
design  of  thoroughly  examining,  whenever  it  might  he  in  my  power,  these 
singular  ruins. 

1  Diodonis  Siculus,  it  will  be  remembered,  states  that  the  stones  of  the  bridge  baUt  by  Semi- 
nuDis  acruHs  the  Euphrates  weie  united  by  limilar  ixon  cnnve,  whtlat  the  intetsUees  tvere  filled 
up  with  mottea  lead. 
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It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1842  that  I  again  pasMd  through  Mosul 
on  my  way  to  Constantinople.    I  was  tlien  anxious  to  reach  the  Turkish 

capital,  and,  travelling  Tatar,  had  no  time  to  explore  ruins.  I  had  not, 
however,  for^^otten  Ninirud.  1  hud  freijiaiitly  spoken  to  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  excavations  iu  this  and  another  mound,  to  which  a  peculiar  interest 
alsoattaolied;  and  atone  time  had  reason  to  hope  that  some  persons  in  England 
might  have  been  induced  to  aid  in  tlie  undertaking.  I  had  even  proposed  an 
examination  of  the  ruins  to  M.  Coste,  an  areliitect  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
French  government,  with  its  embassy  to  Persia,  to  draw  and  describe  the 
monuments  of  that  country. 

On  my  arrival  at  Mosul,  I  found  that  M.  Botta  had,  sinoo  my  first  visit* 
been  named  French  eonsiil  there;  ami  li;i<l  iiheady  commenced  excavations 
on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  large  mound  called  Kuyunjik.  These 

excavations  were  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and,  at  tiie  time  of  my  pas- 
siitre,  only  frac^ments  of  brick  and 
ahibiisler,  ujyon  which  were  enijravtMi 
a  few  letters  iu  the  cuneiform  char- 
acter, had  been  discovered. 

Whilst  detained  by  unexpected 
circumstances  at  ('onstantinoiik',  I 
entered  into  correspondence  w  ith  a 
gentleman  in  England  on  the  sub- 
ject of  excavations;  but,  with  this 
exception,  no  one  seemed  inclined 
to  assist  or  take  any  interest  in  such 
an  undertaking.  I  also  wrote  to 
M.  Botta,  encoun^ing  him  to  pro* 
ceed,  notwithstanding  the  aj>parent 
paucity  of  results,  and  particularly 
calling  his  attention  to  the  mounii 
of  Nimrud,  which,  however,  he  de- 
clined to  explore  on  account  of  its 
distance  from  Mosul  and  its  in- 
convenient position.  I  was  soon 
called  away  from  the  Turkish 
capital  to  uie  provinces;  and  for 
some  months  numerous  occupations 
prevented  me  turning  my  atten- 
tion to  the  ruins  and  antiquiiies 
of  Assjrria. 

In  the  meanwhile  M.  Botta,not  discouraged  by  the  want  of  success  which  had 
attended  his  first  essay,  continued  his  excavations  in  the  mound  of  Kuyunjik  : 
and  to  him  is  due  the  honour  of  having  found  the  first  Assyrian  monument. 
TMt  remarkable  discovery  owed  its  origin  to  the  following  circumatancea. 
The  small  party  employed  by  M.  Botta  wore  at  work  on  Kujrunjik,  when  a 
peajwint  from  a  distunt  villafre  chanced  to  visit  the  spot.  Seeing  that  every 
fragment  of  brick  and  alabaster  uncovered  by  the  workmen  was  carefully 
preserved,  he  asked  the  reason  of  this,  to  him,  strange  proceeding.  On  being 
informed  that  they  were  in  search  of  sculptured  stones,  he  advised  them  to 
try  the  mound  on  which  his  village  was  built,  and  in  which,  he  declared, 
many  such  things  as  they  wanted  had  been  exposed  on  diofging  for  the  fouM  '  - 
tions  of  new  houses.    Al.  Botta,  having  been  frei^uently  deceived  by  simLUir 
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fltories,  was  not  at  first  inclined  to  follow  tlie  peasant's  adidoei  bat  iubse- 
quently  sent  an  agent  and  one  or  two  workmen  to  lixe  place. 

After  B  little  oppaeitiim  from  the  inhabitants,  they  were  permitted  to  sink 
a  well  in  the  mound  ;  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  surface  they  came  to 
the  top  of  a  wall  which,  on  digging  deeper,  they  found  to  be  built  of  sculp- 
tured slabs  of  gypsum.  M.  Botta,  on  receiving  information  of  this  discovery, 
went  at  once  to  the  yillage,  which  was  call^  Kborsabad.  He  directed  a 
wider  trench  to  be  formed,  and  to  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  wall. 
He  soon  foimd  that  he  had  opened  a  cliainhei-,  which  was  connoctcd  with 
others,  and  coiust  i  acted  of  slabs  of  gypsum  covered  with  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  battles,  sieges,  and  similar  events.  His  wonder  may  be  easily 
imaffined. 

A  new  history  had  been  suddenly  opened  to  liini — the  records  of  an 
imkufn",  II  people  were  before  him.    He  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  age  and  the  nature  of  the  monument.    The  art  shown  in  the  sculptures, 
the  mssea  of  tlie  figures,  the  mythie  forau  on  the  walls,  were  all  new  to 
him,  and  afforded  no  clew  to  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  and  to 
the  people  who  were  its  founders.    Numerous  inscriptions,  accompanying 
the  bas-reliefs,  evidently  contained  the  explanation  of  the  events  thus 
recorded  in  flculptnre.   They  were  in  the  cuneiform,  or  arrow-headed, 
character.    The  nature  of  these  inscriptions  was  at  least  evidence  that  the 
building  belonged  to  a  period  preceding  the  conquest  of  Alexander  ;  for  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  after  the  subjugation  of  the  west  of  Asia  by  the 
Macedonians,  the  cuneiform  writing  cciised  to  be  employed.    But  too  little 
was  then  known  of  this  character  to  enable  M.  Botta  to  draw  any  inference 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  wcdfTcs,  which  distinguishes  the  vari- 
eties used  in  different  countries.    However,  it  was  evident  that  the  monu- 
ment appertained  to  a  very  ancient  and  very  civilised  people;  and  it  was 
natural  twm  its  position  to  refer  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveb—- a  citpr, 
which,  although  it  could  not  have  occupied  a  site  so  distant  from  the  Tigris, 
must  have  been  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the  place.    M.  Botta  had  discovered  an 
Assyrian  edifice,  the  first,  probably,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  view  of 
man  since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

M.  Botta  waa not  lon^  in  perceiving  that  the  building  which  had  been 
thus  partly  excavated,  unfortunately  owed  its  destruction  tn  fire ;  and  that 
the  gypsum  slabs,  reduced  to  lime,  were  rapidly  falling  to  pieces  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  No  precaution  could  arrest  this  rapid  decay ;  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  this  wonderful  monument  had  only  been  uncovered  to  complete 
its  ruin.  The  records  of  victories  and  triumphs,  which  had  long  attested 
the  power  and  swelled  the  pride  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  had  resisted  the 
ravages  of  ages,  were  now  parsing  away  forever.  They  could  scarcely  be 
hold  UwBther  until  an  inexperieiraed  iwncil  could  seeuie  an  imperfect  evi- 
dence m  tiieir  former  existence. 

Almost  all  that  was  first  discovered  thus  speedily  disappeared ;  and  the 
same  fate  has  befallen  nearly  everything  subsequently  found  at  Khorsabad. 
A  regret  is  almost  felt  that  so  precioua  a  memonal  of  a  great  nation  should 
have Ibeen  thus  exposed  to  destruction,  when  no  precaution  could  keep  entire 
or  secure  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  as  far  as  the  ohject  of  the  monument  is 
concerned,  the  intention  of  its  founders  will  be  amply  fulfilled,  and  the  records 
of  their  might  will  be  more  widely  spread,  and  more  effectually  preserved, 
bj  modern  art,  than  the  most  exalted  ambition  could  have  contemplated. 

M.  Botta  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  remarkable  discovery  to  the 
piinoipal  scientific  body  in  France.   Knowing  the  interest  I  felt  in  his 
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labours,  he  allowed  mo  to  see  his  letters  and  drawings  as  they  passed  through 
Constantinople  ;  and  I  was  amongst  the  first  who  were  made  acquainted  with 
his  success.  An<l  liere  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  mentioning, 
with  the  acknowledgment  and  praise  which  they  deserve,  his  disinterestedness 
and  liberality,  so  honourable  to  one  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
During  the  entire  period  of  his  excavations,  M.  Botta  regularly  sent  me  not 
only  his  descriptions,  but  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  without  exacting  any 
promise  as  to  the  use  I  might  make  of  them.  That  there  are  few  who  would 
have  acted  thus  liberally,  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  a  search  after  an- 
tiquities in  the  East  will  not  be  inclined  to  deny. 

M.  Botta's  communications  were  laid  before  the  "  Academie,"  by  M.  Mohl ; 
and  tliat  body,  perceiving  at  once  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  lost  no 
time  in  applying  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  means  to  carry  on 
the  researches.  Tlie  reconnnendation  was  attended  to  with  that  readiness 
and  munificence  which  almost  invariably  distinguished  the  French  govern- 
ment in  undertakings  of  this  nature.  Ample  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  ex- 
tensive excavations  wore  at  once  assigned  to  M.  Botta,  and  an  artist  of 
acknowledged  skill  was  placed  under  his  orders  to  draw  such  parts  of  the 
monument  discovered  as  could  not  be  preserved  or  removed. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  interruptions  on  the  part  of  the  local  author- 
ities, who  were  suspicious  of  the  objects  of  the  excavations,  the  work  vna 
carried  on  with  activity  and  success,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1845  the 
monument  had  been  completely  uncovered.  The  researches  of  M.  BottA 
were  not  extended  beyond  Khorsabad;  and  having  secured  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  Assyrian  sculpture  for  his  country-,  he  returned  to  Europe  with  ft 
rich  coUectiou  of  mscriptions,  the  most  important  result  of  his  discovery.^ 

LAYARD'S  discoveries  at  NINEVEH 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  for  regret  there  is  not  the  space  to  continue  Lavard's 
own  account  of  his  discoveries.  Professor  Hommel  has  summariseii  thia, 
however,  in  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  manner,  and  his  account  is  here  given. 

Brilliant  as  Botta's  achievements  had  been,  they  were  quit«  cast  into 
the  shade  by  what  the  English  statesman.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  A.  H.  Layard.  the 
sole  discoverer  of  Nineveh,  had  accomplished  for  all  branches  of  investiga- 
tion and  knowledge  of  Assyrian  antiquity,  by  means  of  the  excavations,  prin- 
cipally in  Kuyunjik  and  Nimrud,  but  also  in  Neby  Yunus,  Kalah  ShergaU 
and  other  mounds  of  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh  ;  these  excava- 
tions were  made  with  the  iissistance  of  Hormuzd  Rassam,  who  subsequently 
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oontiiiiied  them.    We  remember  how,  from  as  far  back  as  the  year  1840,  it 

was  Layurd's  ardent  desire  to  be  able  to  undertake  some  excavations.  He 
had  hailed  Botta's  lucky  find  without  envy,  and  was  indeed  the  lirst  who,  in 
some  letters  in  the  Malta  Times  which  afterwards  went  the  rounds  of  many 
European  newspapers,  directed  public  attenlioii  to  the  newly  discovered 
Assyrian  royal  palace*  which  Botta  at  first  assigned  to  the  Saaaanian  period. 
Tlien,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  the  eagerly -looked-for  funds  were  at  last 
obtained  by  the  muniiiccnce  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  (afterwards  Lord  Stratford  de  Redoli£Fe),  to  whom 
the  Britidi  Museum  already  owed  the  acquisition  of  the  costly  marbles  of 
Halicarnassus.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  I.uyard  was  able  to 
begin  the  excavations.  He  set  to  work  on  the  Ninuud  j)ile  of  ruins,  which 
lies  a  distance  of  five  hours  to  the  south  uf  Mosul,  and  hud  previously 
attracted  his  attention  when  Botta  was  still  in  Mosul.  He  laboured  undw 
the  greatest  difficulties,  far  greater  than  those  which  Botta  had  to  overcome 
—  to  Bce  how  far  this  statement  is  from  exapff]feration,  Layard's  own  accomit 
should  be  perused — the  work  having  at  lirst  to  be  carried  on  in  profound 
secrecy  so  as  to  excite  as  little  suspicion  as  posfflble  in  t^e  Turkish  authorities 
and  in  the  population. 

It  was  not  to  be  lont^  before  Layard's  efforts  were  crowned  witli  success. 
By  the  end  of  November  several  bas-reliefs  were  laid  bare,  wii0i>e  execution 
appeared  to  surpass  even  those  of  the  sculptures  of  Khonabad,  and  which 
were  accompanied  by  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  spite  of  many  interrup- 
tions tlip  work  proceeded  rif^'orously,  and  numifold  were  tlie  discoveries 
thus  brought  to  light.  One  dcservincc  of  special  interest  wn'^  flt  it  of  the 
gigantic  head  of  one  of  the  colossal  winged  lions,  with  men's  heads,  which  the 
Assyrians  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  palaces  for  the  sake  of  spreading  ter- 
ror amongst  the  inhabitants  of  surrounding  districts.  For  it  was  everywhere 
whispered  and  believed  that  none  other  than  Nimrod  in  person  ha(l  risen 
from  the  earth.  All  this  had  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1846.  The 
funds  for  the  excavations  lasted  till  the  middle  of  June  1847 ;  and  when 
Layard  returned  to  Europe  he  had  laid  bare  in  Nimrud  no  le.ss  than  three 
great  Assyrian  royal  i)alacos,  namely  :  the  grand  northwestern  palace, 
which  Asshurnazirpal  had  built  (884-861  B.r.)  on  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient structure  (dating  from  Shalmaneser  I,  the  founder  of  Calali,  circa 
1800  B.C.?);  the  central  palace,  probably  built  by  AsshurnaiEirpars  sue- 
cessor,  Shalmaneser  II  Ca  predecessor  of  the  bil)Hcal  Shalmaneser),  where 
was  found  tlie  famous  bhick  obelisk ;  and  lastly,  Esarhaddon's  once  mag- 
nificent southwestern  palace  (G81-G69  B.C.).  The  northwestern  palace 
yielded  the  richest  spoil :  it  was  also  far  better  preseired  than  the  contents 
of  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad,  where  Botta  had  made  his  excavations. 
As  Sir  Stratford  Canninor  had  presented  the  British  Museum  with  everything 
moveable  which  Lavard  had  discovered  and  brouglit  to  light,  even  at  the  end 
of  this  first  expedition  of  Layard's,  a  collection  of  Assyrian  antiqnities 
Cprincipally  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions),  such  as  existed  nowhere  else,  was 
despatched  to  London.  The  unwearied  enerj^y  nf  tlie  discoverer  of  Nineveh 
succeeded  in  takin?  it  unhurt,  first  to  Bassorah,  from  whence  the  valuable 
freight  was  forwarded  to  the  ship  —  truly  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  task 
he  had  begun  so  gloriously,  and  now  still  more  gloriously  accomplished. 

The  period  which  followed  was  employed  by  Layard  in  summarising  the 
results  obtained  in  a  vig^orou'^  nnrrative,  furnished  with  many  illustrations, 
the  work  called  Nineveh  and  tlx  Jlemaim^  which  was  published  just  as 
Layard  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Assyria  for  the  second  time— on  tliis 
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occasion  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Museum.  The  sensation  which  the 
book  created  in  England  was  euoi  mous,  and  its  most  important  result  was 
that  henceforth  the  government  turned  its  attention  to  the  excavations.  So 
in  1849  Layard  was  given  leave  of  absence  from  bis  diplomatic  poat  at  Gaa- 
stantinople  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  discoveries  on  Assyrian  soil,  and 
Hormuzd  Rassam,  who  had  already  been  his  assistant  and  happened  jiut 
then  to  be  in  London^  was  sent  after  him  (also  officially}. 

If  on  the  firat  expedition  Layard  had  done  little  more  thanezplove  Kim- 
rud  (the  ancient  Calah),  the  labours  of  the  second  (184d-1851),  were  on 
the  contrary  practically  limited  to  the  moniuLs  of  ruins  of  Kuyunjik  willt 
Neby  Yunus,  the  site  of  Nineveh  itself.  Here  liotta  had  iivHt  begun  hu^ 
excavations,  but  entirely  without  success,  for  he  had  merely  caused  diggiii^!> 


BA^BBI.IKF  KKVHMBKTISQ  A  FOHTIFIBD  ClTT,  A  RtVBB  WITH  A  BOAT  AXI>  RaKT,  AXD  A  CSMAt, 

(ItMMd  Ik  KBTUtfa* — Lftjrart) 

to  be  made  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  witliout  any  method,  instead  of 
making  hia  chief  object  the  remains  of  the  iilatform,  (»n  which  the  buildins^ 
he  was  seeking  had  been  erected.  And  it  wiis  here  that  Layard,  at  the  end 
of  his  first  expedition,  and  after  having  been  obliged  to  dig  twentj  feet 
down,  had  discovered  Sennaclierib's  south-western  i)alace  (705-682  B.C.). 
But  the  real  fruits  of  this  discovery  were  now  the  object  «)f  the  second  un- 
dertaking. For  if  in  this  Layard  was  still  occupied  with  Nimrud,  the  work 
there  was  only  a  species  of  gleaning,  the  excavations  and  discoveries  in 
ArbaOt  im  the  Khabur  and  in  Bavian  were,  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  only 
a  short  trial-trip,  and  the  main  thing  still  remained  the  minute  investigation 
and  lading  bare  of  the  great  south-western  palace  in  Kuyunjik.  It  was  not 
till  this  wss  finished  that  he  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  and  money  in  a 
visit  to  Babylonia  (at  the  end  of  1850),  of  which,  however,  Layard  lumsdf 
my%  **  that  thej       the  discoveries  amongst  the  rains  ot  ancient  Balir^on} 
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WSM  €v  fower  and  of  far  leas  importanoe  than  he  had  expected" ;  he  alto 

gave  the  first  exnet  description  of  the  mounds  of  Niffer,  the  ancient  Nippur, 
south-east  of  Babylon.  All  his  experiences  and  all  the  results  of  this  second 
expedition  were  set  down  by  Layard  in  the  Dit&weriea  in  the  Ruiru  of  Nin- 
wehand  Babylon^  a  work,  aeven  hundred  pagea  in  length  and  with  many 
illustrations,  besides  plans  and  maps,  whioh  appeared  in  London  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1853. 

This  popular  book  hud,  like  the  former  one,  a  prodigious  success,  and  was 
shortly  after  translated  into  German ;  as  a  supplement  to  it  Layanl's  neat 
publications  were  announced,  namely,  that  magnificent  work,  the  monHf- 
mentg  of  Ninevek,  and  a  volume  of  inscriptions  which  was  the  forerunner 
to  the  great  work  on  inscriptions  published  by  the  British  Museum  in  five 
volumes  (1861-1884). 

Rut  to  return  to  Layard^s  excavations  which  he  resumed  in  the  middle  oi 
Octfib«^r,  1849,  at  the  place  where  he  had  interrupted  tliem  two  )'car8  before. 
It  is  suuply  impossible  within  a  short  space  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  Layard 
and  his  workmen,  assisted  by  Hormuzd  RassamJi>rought  to  light  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1850  in  that  south-western  palace  of  Sennacherib  which  Asshur- 
banapal  restored.  Any  one  who  would  form  a  clear  idea  of  it  must  peruse 
Layard's  niagriificent  descri|)tions  of  it  for  himself.  Assyrian  antiquity 
rose  from  the  eartli  and  grew  mure  aud  more  distinct,  and  so  iutelligible  was 
the  language  of  the  hundreds  of  bas-reliefs,  that,  even  without  understanding 
the  inscriptions,  every  one  was  in  a  position  to  construct  for  himself  a  toler- 
ably clear  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  life  and  occupations,  in 
short,  the  whole  civilisation  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  and  this  merely  from 
the  illustrations  in  Layard's  two  popular  books.  But  the  most  Important  dis- 
covery made  in  this  palace,  indeed  the  most  important  in  its  results  of  all  the 
Assyrian  excavations,  was  the  remains  of  a  regular  library  of  thousands  of 
clay  tablets,  which  were  heaped  up  in  two  cliambers,  covering  the  floor  a  foot 
thick.  These  the  restorer  of  the  palace,  the  accomplished  king  Asshur- 
bana[)al  (6G8  B.C.,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  Asnapper  of  the 
Bible)  had  had  collected,  and  had  dep(jsited  them,  partly  here,  partly  (prob- 
ably in  duplicate)  in  other  palaces,  as  in  particular  in  the  northern  palace, 
which  wda  also  iu  Kuyunjik,  and  was  discovered  by  Hassam.  The  tablets 
of  gray  and  yellow  clay  found  in  the  so-called  Lion  Room  of  Asshur- 
banapuPs  northern  palace,  were  in  most  cases  broken  into  smaller  or  larger 
fragments,  probably  because  in  the  c^enfral  ruin  they  had  fallen  clown  from 
the  upper  story  into  the  space  in  which  thev  covered  the  ground ;  many, 
however,  were  still  whole.  Of  course  only  later  investiganon  could  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  the  broken  fragments  together  again,  and  then  only 
partially ;  one  of  these  tablets,  restored  by  j)ieeing  together  sixteen  frag- 
ments, gives  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Flood,  which  George  Smith 
successfully  recognised  from  amongst  the  thousands  of  scattered  frag- 
ments; the  reader  will  appreciate  the  condition  in  which  most  of  these 
clay  book-pages  (to  use  a  paradoxical  exjjression)  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  size  of  the  tablets  seldom  exceeds  nine  by  six  and  a  half  inches ;  but 
many,  especially  tablets  containing  contracts,  were  considerably  smaller. 
The  greater  number  bore  the  inscription,  Series  of  tablets  .  .  tablet 
number  .  .  Palace  of  Asshurbanapal,  king  of  the  universe,  king  of 
Assyria  .  .  .,"  after  which  came  h  series  of  phrases,  mostly  stereoty|ted, 
which  indicates  the  tablet  in  question  as  belonging  to  the  library  of  Asshur- 
banapal,  the  grrat  colleetor  of  ancient  Babylonian  literature  in  Assyrian 
ehaneter«   In  the  restored  tablet  of  the  Flood,  the  place  of  the  signatura 
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is  clearly  recognisable  on  the  firot  of  the  columns ;  it  i^  the  last  of  the 
columns,  for  tliey  are  always  to  be  counted  from  right  to  left  (instead  of 
from  left  to  right).  But  especially  clear  to  the  eye  of  a  laymmi  is  tho 
addition  tt)  tht»  sic^imtiire,  which  represents  a  kintl  (»f  lihniry  mark,  iiuliko 
that  of  the  specially  prized  Ishtar  hymn  in  two  languages  (S.  M.  954,  British 
Museum);  the  latter  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  these 
signatures,  inasmuch  as  a  whole  genealogy  is  put,  instead  of  the  eentenoe 
usual  elsewhere;  translated  literal^  it  ruoss 

**  (mnmt)  ir  ahimina  dinuidr  iniina.'*-<-Ooinplsint  lo  tiie  goddsv  IshltBt 
(The  tunal  number  <rf  the  tsbbt  is  not  pisoed  h«n.) 

He  has  written  and  engraved  it  like  its  originaL 

I'lilacp  of  Asshtirljan:ipal,  king  of  A&syriii, 

Sou  of  Ksiirliadilon,  king  of  tlie  uuiv«rse,  king  of  Assyria.  rul<^r  of  Babjloilf 
Kiug  of  buiuer  and  Accad,  kiiie  of  tiiu  kiii^s  of  Ktiuopia  and  Kgypt, 
King  of  th«>  fotir  regions,  son  of  Seniwcberib, 

King  of  thf  uiiiv. TM',  kin?  of  Asspia,  who ]mts  his tmsi itt Um god  Atshor and  thegoddew 

NinliU  in  Nabu  and  TaHhriiit. 
May  tbe  god  Nuba  be  thy  guide  1" 

In  general,  however,  these  signatures  ran  as  follows  t 

(The  first  won]  of  the  t-iblet  foUowini;.) 

•*Xth  tablet  (of  the  series  In^ginning  tl^ius:).  ... 

"  Palact*  of  AsslmrhanapaK  the  king  of  the  unirerse.  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Xabn 
ami  Tu-shinit  had  ;.'ivon  ear,  who  took  cl'-ar  rves  for  the  pr.  paiation  (/)  of  the  writing  of 
tablets,  wbiUt  under  the  kiu^  my  predect'^rs  iidihin;^  of  the  kind  (nin  shipru  tihu'  atu) 
was  atterapted-^the  wisdom  of  Nabn,  (tikip  santiikki),  a  fulhiess  of  beauty,  did  I  wzitei 
anangerandeugraveon  tablets:  toaeeaod  naditXpUMseditiaiDy  palan  ' 

After  vhidi*  in  some  examples,  there  follows: 

*■  May  th«  1i|tht  of  Aaahar,  the  kinff  of  the  gods,  be  thy  guide  I 

Wbos(H'?er  shall  write  his  name  oyruy  namt'. 

May  Asahur  aud  Niuiil  (Ueltiit)  destroy  bim  and  root  bis  name  and  bis  seed  ont  of  tbe  land! ** 

The  contents  of  the  tablets  in  which  Asshurbanapal  caused  tlie  wisdom  of 
the  f^dd  Xiibii  (identified  by  the  niM  ieiits  with  Mercury)  to  ho  written  of  in 
this  iusluon,  were  varied  to  an  exteul  scarcely  conceivable.  They  contained 
the  primitive  epells  and  furmtilas  for  oaths  of  the  jjeople  of  Sumer,  as  well 
as  the  somewhat  later  hymns  to  the  <;<)d.s  and  penitential  psalms  of  the  Aoea- 
dian  poynihitioM  of  northern  Babyh)iiiii,  almost  all  of  tlit  iu  ^vitll  iuter'inrar 
translatiuns  into  the  Semitic  language  of  ancient  liabylou;  also  legends  of 
Semitic  character  and  epic  poems  almost  as  old  as  the  Aceadian  hymns; 
astronomical  and  astrolo^cal  texts;  historical  inscriptions  (as,  for  instance* 
those  of  A^jnin-kakrime  and  the  ancient  Sargon);  chronological  lists,oalendars, 
and  a  great  deal  besides ;  all  of  which  was  collected  by  Asshurbanapal  and  by 
him  handed  down  to  posterity.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  direction  tbe 
literary  pieces  thus  preserved  fail  to  cast  a  light  on  the  ancient  Babvlonians 
into  whose  cultivation  the  Assyrians  were,  indeed,  once  initiated,  and  to 
whom  they  were  in  all  essentials  indebted  for  their  own  ;  it  i'^  cRriain  that 
we  should  now  be  acquainted  with  no  single  one  of  those  primitive  umgic 
verses,  had  not  Asshurbanapal  had  them  written  out  afresh*  And  what 
should  \vc  know  of  the  Siinierians  and  Aecadians  without  tliese  songs?  But 
this  is  not  enough.   A  great  part  of  the  Asshttrbaaa])al  library  consists 
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of  philosophical  aids  to  the  knowledge  aad  acquisition  of  the  Sumerio* 
AooadJan  language,  as  well  as  of  the  Semitic  Aasyrio-Babylonian,  and  . 
to  the  writing  (the  so-called  syllabary)  as  well  as  to  the  spoken  language ;  . 
these  aids  include  vocabularies,  grammatical  paradigms,  and  even  ooUectiooi 
of  phrases  in  two  languages. 

Whilst  Lajmrd  wm  exploring  the  ■outhp^ntem  palace  at  Kuyunjik, 
adding  undreamt-of  treasures  to  those  acquired  in  his  nrst  expedition  to  the  . 
country,  and  finding  quantities  of  new  cuneiform  texts  of  the  so-called  third 
species  of  the  Assyrian  genus,  so  that  he  seemed  to  hiive  been  the  first  to 
gather  the  materialB  for  the  deciphering  of  thia  kind  of  cuneiform  writing,  it 
had  been  already  completed,  at  least  in  the  main,  by  the  labours  of  Saulcy 
(1849)  and,  above  all,  by  those  of  Henry  Rawlinson  (1847-1851).  Layard  s 
book,  Nineveh  and  iU  Remaine^  which  appeared  in  1849,  had  already  introduced 
us  into  the  midst  of  Assyrian  antiquity,  although  the  inscriptions  whioh 
accompanied  the  sculptures  could  not  yet  give  us  any  further  information 
elucidating  them.  But  in  the  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon^  which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1853,  we  alreadj^  find  the 
correct  interpretation  of  several  Assyrian  names  of  kings,  countries,  towns, 
and  gods,  and  even  the  correct  rendering  of  the  substance  (tf  cooneoted  his- 
torical inscriptions,  which  Layard  owed  to  the  information  communicated  in 
the  interval  by  Henry  Rawlinson  and  the  Irishman,  E.  Uincks,  who  had  also 
brought  great  acnteness  to  bear  on  this  department  of  study.  The  numerous 
fresh  historical  doctmients  which  Layard  brouf^lit  with  him  could  not  have 
appeared  at  a  more  favourable  time;  above  all,  the  first  of  the  chests  con- 
taining Asshurbanapal's  library  could  not  have  entered  London  at  a  better 
moment.  For,  once  a  basis  was  established  for  the  reading  of  the  ouneifom 
writing  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  languages,  all  t&t  was  needed  to 
advance  along  the  path  so  successfully  entered  upOtt  was  HOW  texts,  and 
these  now  began  to  llow  in,  in  abuudauuti.e 
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The  work  of  exploration  rested  entirely  between  the  years  1855  and 
1872.  Great  progress  was  niacle,  however,  iu  the  decipherment  of  inscrip- 
tions and  the  popuhiii-saiiuu  u£  ihe  results,  aud  the  mind  of  the  public  was 
prepared  to  appreciate  tlie  greatOMS  of  the  work  that  waa  to  follow. 

The  importance  of  George  Smith's  decipherment  in  1872  of  the  Baby- 
lonian story  of  the  Dehige  was  at  once  recognised,  and  led  to  his  being  sent 
to  Nineveh  in  January,  1873,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dailu  Telegraph, 
As  8000  «8  he  had  diflcovered  aome  farther  firagmenta  of  the  deluge  atoiy, 
however,  the  newspaper  was  satisfied,  and  he  was  recalled.  On  a  second 
expedition,  sent  o..«  In  the  same  year  by  the  British  ^fuseum.  Smith  made 
no  startling  discoveries.  Smith's  work,  while  small  in  amount  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  early  ezplorera,  brought  to  light  maeh  valtuible 
material,  and  aroused  great  entJiusiasm  in  England.  The  British  Muaeom 
sent  him  on  a  third  expedition  in  1876;  but  he  was  prevented  from  making 
any  excavations,  and  died  of  fever  on  his  way  back. 

The  next  expedition,  that  of  Hormuad  lUasam  in  1877,  resulted,  among 
other  things,  in  the  identification  of  the  site  of  Sippar,  and  the  diaoovery 
of  numerous  interc-sting  inscriptions  and  of  some  beautifully  ornamented 
inscribed  bronze  plates  that  had  adorned  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Shalmaneaer  II. 

In  this  same  year,  1877,  M.  Ernest  de  Sarzec,  then  just  appointed  French 
consul  at  Hasso  ah  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  began  that  series  of  brilliant 
explorations  which  he  has  carried  on  more  or  less  continuously  ever  since. 
Hia  enthusiasm  for  aichseological  research  was  hacked  by  an  extenaiTe 
knowledge  of  the  conditiona  of  the  country,  and  his  efforta  were  rewarded 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  success  from  the  very  start. 

The  first  four  years  were  devoted  to  an  extensive  and  systematic  exca 
vation  of  Telloh,  a  great  mound  about  five  miles  from  the  Shatt-eUkh*. 
in  aoutbfflm  Babylonia,  and  now  identified  with  the  ancient  Shirpurla.  Tkt. 
first  season  was  mark<Hl  by  the  discovery  of  two  large  terra-cotta  cylinders, 
twentv-four  inches  long  and  twelve  in  diameter.  The  inscriptions  on  these 
eylinaers,  which  contained  fully  two  thousand  lines  each,  were  the  longest 
then  known  from  an  oKily  puriod.  By  the  end  of  the  four  seasons  of  work  a 
great  temple  had  been  uncovered,  one  hundrt-J  and  seventy -five  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  I  \  dimensions,  and  built  on  a  mound  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet 
high.  The  bricka  of  the  outer  wall,  which  was  five  feet  thick,  were  one  foot 
square  and  bore  the  name  Gudca.  The  objects  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple  have  proved  very  important  to  early  Babylonian  history.  One  room 
contained  eight  statues  of  an  early  period,  all  headless,  however,  having  been 
mutilated  by  barbarians  of  a  later  time. 

Scarcely  less  important  was  De  Sarzec's  discovery  in  1894  of  a  chamber 
in  which  were  found  thirty  thousand  tablets.  While  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  were  rells^ious  documents,  most  of  these  tablets  were 
commercial,  agrionltural,  and  industrial  archives* 

The  Louvre  has  profited  greatly  by  the  work  of  De  Sanee,  for  a  large 
part  of  his  discoveries  has  fomid  its  way  thither. 

The  American  expeditious  have  been  among  the  most  successful  ones 
in  this  field.  The  Wolfe  expedition  of  1884-1885 — so  called  from  Miss 
CadMvine -Lorillard  Wolfe,  who  defrayed  its  expenses  —  confined  its  work 
to  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  whole  field,  not  only  visiting  the  sites 
of  previous  excavations,  but  examining  many  new  mounds  as  welL  The 
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moweding  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uniyer^ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  one,  in  1888-1889,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  with  Professors  H.  V.  Hilprecht  and  R.  F.  Harper  as 
AMjriologists,  begau  exoaratioiis  at  Niffer,  tne  site  of  ancient  Kippur. 
They  had  many  difficulties  with  native  tribes  and  Tnrkiflh  officials,  but 
succeeded  in  making  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  all  the  mounds  and  obtain- 
ing a  great  number  of  antiquities  of  all  sorts.  Dr.  Peters,  however,  modestly 
charaoterises  the  expedition  as  "  more  or  less  of  a  failure.*' 

In  1890  work  was  begun  again.  Thousands  of  tablets  and  variofot 
kinds  of  ()!)jecta  were  obtained,  and  were  all  sent  to  the  Imperial  Museum 
at  Constantinople.  Professor  Hilprecht  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
catalogue  the  finds.  He  did  the  work  with  great  skill  and  tact,  and  the 
Sultan  repaid  the  University  ot  PoineylTania  for  hie  eennoee  by  the  gift  of 
A  large  part  <  if  the  collection. 

The  third  exi)editiou  was  sent  out  in  1893  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Havnes,  who  had  been  the  business  manager  of  the  first  two.  With 
•  single  brief  interruption  of  two  months  in  1894  he  carried  mi  the  work 
steadily  until  1896,  accomplishing  what  no  European  had  ever  ventured  to 
attempt  before.  This  expedition  and  the  fourth  one,  which  set  out  under 
Haynes  in  1899  and  Wiuj  joined  by  Hilprecht  in  1900,  procured  many 
thousands  of  tablets  and  antiquities  of  otiier  kinds.  These  finds  have 
enriched  the  store  of  Habylonian  liteztttuTB  with  Vast  quantities  of  teactSi 
religious,  commercial,  and  hi-storical. 

The  first  German  expedition,  in  1897,  like  the  first  American,  simply 
explored  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Then  in  1899  Dr.  Robert  Koldewey,  wUft 
had  been  a  member  of  the  first  expedition,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Bruno  Meissner,  went  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  German  Orient  Society.  They 
went  to  work  at  the  mound  of  El-Kasr,  Babvlon, 
which  covers  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Their  first  success  was  in  the  find- 
ing of  a  new  llitlite  inscription  aud  mauy  tablets 
of  the  Neo-Babylonian  period.  Great  results  may 
be  expected  from  their  future  work. 

The  Turks,  themselves,  have  naturally  the  best 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  explora- 
tion, for  they  can  count  upon  the  support  instead 
of  the  opposition  of  the  officials,  and  can  keep  the 
natives  under  control.  Thus  far  one  exj)edition 
has  been  sent  out.  It  was  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Soheil,  a  distinguished  Assyriologist,  a 
French  Dominican.  Its  complete  success  shows 
that  if  the  Turkish  government  can  once  be 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  greater 
discoveries  may  be  expected. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions  was  made  at  Tel-el- Amama  in  Egypt  in  1888.  From  these 
tablets,  which  are  letters  and  despatches  of  Ameuhotep  III  and  Amenhotep 
rV  and  of  many  monarohs  of  western  Asia,  much  Enable  dkronologiou 
material  has  been  obtained,  as  well  as  much  light  upon  social  relations. 

The  great  discoveries  of  the  past  thirty  years  are  but  an  inspiration  to 
further  exploration.  The  work  is  bound  to  be  carried  on  until  the  buried 
oilies  have  been  completely  Inonght  to  light  &gaukM 
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fTTE  RESULTS  OP  THE  EXCAVATIONS 

We  have  followea  ihe  story  of  the  excavations  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
with  some  detail  because  of  the  unique  character  of  the  record.  It  remains 
now  to  examine  the  results  of  these  excavations  in  their  bearings  upon  the 
story  of  history.  For,  of  course,  it  is  the  material  supplied  by  the  workers 
in  this  field  rather  than  the  work  itself  which  has  pertinence  in  the  present 
connection. 


HUMTIKO  BCBXfB  rBOK  ▲  IN  THB  PALACB  ur  ASBHUBKAZt&rAI. 


Great  numbers  of  historical  documents  have  been  restored  to  us,  suflficing, 
JL8  has  already  been  suj^gested,  to  rebuild  the  history  of  the  all  but  forgotten 
nations.  Such  historical  documents  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  Greece  or  Rome,  or  even  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Middle  Ages  down 
to  about  the  tenth  century  A.D.,  are  supplied  us  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cities.  These  documents,  as  already  pointed  out, 
are  in  the  form  of  inscriptions  on  fragments  of  brick.  These  inscriptions, 
in  an  altogether  unknown  character,  were  at  first  enigmatic,  but  oriental 
scholarship  soon  availed  to  decipher  them.  The  story  of  this  decipherment 
must  be  outlined  here  for  comparison  with  the  account  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  has  already  been  presented.  In  do 
other  cases  except  these  two  has  the  historian  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
a  great  mass  of  documents  written  in  an  absolutely  dead  language.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  so-called  dead  languages  of  the  classical  world  were 
never  really  forgotten.  All  through  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  number- 
less scholars  who  iiad  an  expert  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Indeed, 
these  languages  were  the  current  medium  of  scholarly  intercourse  through- 
out the  dark  ages.  But  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  languages,  like  the 
Egyptian,  were  dead  in  the  fullest  significance  of  the  term  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  utterly  unknown  to  any  human  being  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Their  restoration  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  nineteenth- 
century  scholarship  ;  and  while  the  details  of  this  feat  of  scholarship  do  not 
properly  come  within  the  province  of  the  historian  in  the  narrower  sense, 
they  have  such  univer^Nal  interest  that  we  shall  do  well  to  present  at  least 
their  outline  here. 

Before  turning  to  the  story  of  decipherment,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
ffain  an  idea  as  to  the  number  and  the  variety  and  character  of  the  historical 
documents  in  question.    And  perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  this  will  be  to 
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take  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  Assyrian  collections  in  the  Bnush 
Miueom,  giving  partioular  attention  to  the  marvellous  libmry  of  King 
Asshurhanapal,  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  rulern  of  Asm}  ria — u  remarluible 
collection  of  books,  the  discovery  of  whii  h  has  Ijeen  already  referred  to  in 
the  previous  section.  Notiiing  could  give  one  a  more  vivid  realisation  of 
the  iibaracter  of  this  ancient  orient^  civilisation  tiian  the  most  casual 
glanoe  at  the  sample  books  from  this  old  library.  Having  inspected,  how- 
ever casually,  this  marvellous  set  of  documents,  one  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  chronological  history  of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians  with  a  fresh 
interest  based  upon  the  comprehension  that  this  people,  so  long  regarded  as 
BtsutAj  more  tnan  m3'tbical,  poaseBsed  a  civilisation  strangely  comparaUa 
in  many  easential  features  to  the  civilisation  of  our  own  time.e 

TBEA8UBB8  FBOM  KINEVSH 

The  most  casnal  wanderer  in  the  British  Museum  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  two  pairs  of  massive  sculpturen,  in  the  one  case  winged  bulls,  in  the 
other,  winged  lions,  both  human-headed,  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
Egyptian  hall,  close  to  the  Rosetta  stone.  Each  pair  of  these  weird  erea- , 
tures  once  guarded  an  entnince  to  the  palace  of  a  king  in  the  famous  city  of 
Nineveh.  As  one  stands  before  them  his  mind  is  carried  back  over  some 
twenty-seven  intervening  centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  "Cedar  of 
Lebanon**  was  "fair  in  his  greatness"  and  the  scourge  of  Israel.  A  wave 
of  emotion  sweeps  over  one  when  he  first  sees  them,  and  Byron*8  stirring 
lines,  rendniscent  of  school-day  oratory,  ring  in  the  memoiy: 

Tbe  Aaqrrian  came  down  Hire  the  wrAt  on  the  feM, 

And  his  cohorts  were  pleaiiilnp  in  purpln  iwA  enl.l, 
Aq(1  the  sheen  of  their  (tpeam  was  )ik«  «tarH  on  this  sea, 
WbMi  thft  blue  watb  xdUs  niji^tly  on  deep  CNrfilea. 

The  Assyrian  I  The  ruler  of  Nineveh  I  For  two  thousand  five  hundred 
yearn  he  was  cmly  a  name  and  a  memory ;  yet  here  stand  great  monuments 
to  testify  to  the  reality  of  his  sometime  greatness. 

These  hutre  lions  are  pertinent  in  the  present  connection  because  of  the 
inscriptions  that  are  j^raven  across  their  pedestals.  A  glance  reveals  the 
strange  cliaracters  in  which  these  records  are  written,  graven  neatly  in 
stmi^t  lines  across  the  stone,  and  looking,  to  casual  inspection,  like  nothing 
else  so  miK'h  as  random  flii^hts  of  arrow-heads.  The  resemhlance  is  so  strik- 
ing  that  this  i'^  sometimes  called  the  arrow-hen<led  character,  though  it  is 
more  generaiiy  known  as  tiie  wedge  or  cuneiform  character.  A  strange 
writing  this.  *It  seems  almost  incredible  that  it  can  really  be  susceptible  of 
interpretation  and  translation  into  a  modern  languagfe.  And,  indeed,  the 
feat  of  interjireting  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  nineteenth- 
century  scholarship  ;  but  of  tliis  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  moment. 

But  Importance  aside,  what  an  interest  must  now  attach  to  objects  with 
•ndl  a  history  as  belongs  to  these  I  The  very  sculptures  before  ns,  for 
example,  were  perhaps  seen  by  Jojiah  when  he  made  that  famous  voyage  to 
Nineveh  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  B  c.  A  little  later  the  Babylo- 
nian and  the  Mede  revolted  from  Assyrian  tyranny,  and  descended  upon  the 
fair  city  of  Mineveh,  and  almost  literally  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  But 
these  great  sculptures,  among  other  thing's,  esc:ii)cd  destruction,  and  at  once 
hidden  and  preserved  by  the  accumulating  d^'hris  of  the  centuries,  they 
Stood  there  age  after  age,  their  very  existence  quite  forgotten.  When 
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Xenophon  msirched  past  their  site  with  the  ill-starred  Expedition  of  thr  Ten 
Thousan  l,  in  the  year  400  B.C.,  he  saw  only  a  mound  which  seemed  to 
mark  the  hitc  of  some  ancient  ruin  ;  but  so  ephemeral  i^  fame  that  the  Greek 
did  not  suspect  that  ho  looked  upon  tlie  site  of  that  city  which  only  two 
centuries  before  had  been  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

So  ephemeral  is  fame  I  And  yet  the  moral  scarcely  holds  in  the  seqnel ; 
for  we  of  to-day,  in  this  new,  undreamed-of  Western  wuiid,  behold  the^e 
mementoM  of  ABsyrian  greatness,  frcth  from  their  twenty-five  hundred 
years  of  entombment,  and  with  them  records  which  restore  to  us  the  history 
of  that  long-forgotten  people  in  such  detail  as  it  was  not  known  to  any 

Srevious  generation  bineo  tiie  fail  of  Nineveh.  For  two  thousand  live  hun- 
red  yean  no  one  saw  theee  treuniree  or  knew  that  tiiey  existed.  One 
hundred  generations  of  men  came  and  went  without  once  pronouncing  the 
names  of  Kings  Asshurnazirpal  or  Asshurbanapal.  And  to-thw,  after  cen- 
turies of  oblivion,  these  names  are  restored  to  history,  and,  timnks  to  the 
character  of  their  monamenta,  are  aaaared  a  permanency  of  fame  that  can 
almost  defy  time  itself.  It  would  bo  nothing  strange,  but  rather  in  keeping 
with  their  previous  mutations  of  fortune,  if  the  names  of  Asshurnazirpfd 
and  Asshurbanapal  should  be  familiar  household  words  to  future  genera^ 
tiona  that  have  forgotten  the  adatence  of  an  Alexander,  a  C«8ar«  and  a 
Napoleon.  For  when  Macaulay's  prospective  Xew  Zealander  explores  the 
ruins  of  the  British  MnKenm,  the  records  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  will  pre- 
sumably be  there  unscathed,  to  tell  their  story  as  they  have  told  it  to  our 
generation,  although  every  mannaoript  and  printed  book  may  have  gone  the 
way  of  fragile  textures. 

But  the  past  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  quite  necromantic  enough 
without  conjuring  for  them  a  necromantic  future.  The  story  of  their  resto- 
ration is  like  a  brilliant  romance  of  history.  Prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  cmtuxy  the  inquiring  student  could  learn  in  an  hour  or  so  all 
that  was  known  in  fact  and  in  fable  of  the  renovmed  city  of  Nineveh.  He 
had  but  to  read  a  few  chapters  of  the  Bible  and  a  few  pages  of  Diodorus  to 
exhaost  the  important  litentare  of  the  subject.  If  he  tamed  idso  to  the 
pap^s  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  of  Justin  and  JBlianus,  these  served 
chiefly  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  the  Greeks  themselves  knew  almost 
nothing  more  of  the  history  of  their  famed  oriental  forerunners. 

The  current  fables  told  of  a  first  king  Ninus  and  his  wonderful  queen, 
Semiramis  ;  of  Sennacherib,  the  conqueror ;  of  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus, 
who  neglected  the  warlike  ways  of  his  ancestors,  but  perished  gloriously  at 
the  last,  with  Nineveh  itself,  in  a  self-imposed  holocaust.  And  that  was  alL 
How  much  of  this  was  hbtory,  how  much  myth,  no  man  could  say ;  and 
for  all  any  one  suspected  to  the  contrary,  no  man  could  ever  know.  And 
to-day  the  contemporary  records  of  the  city  are  before  us  in  such  profusion 
as  no  other  nation  of  antiquity,  save  Egypt  alone,  can  at  all  rivaL  Whole 
libraries  of  Babylonian  documents  are  at  hand  that  were  written  twenty  or 
even  thirty  centuries  before  our  era.  These,  be  it  understood,  are  the  origi- 
nal books  themselves,  not  copies.  The  author  of  that  remote  time  speaks  to 
us  directly,  liand  to  eye,  without  intermediary  transcriber.  And  there  is 
not  a  line  of  any  Hebrew  or  Greek  inscriptions  of  a  like  age  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us ;  there  is  little  enough  that  can  match  these  ancient  books 
by  a  thousand  years.  When  one  reads  of  Moses  or  Isaiah,  Homer,  Hesiod, 
or  Herodotus,  he  is  but  following  the  transcription  —  often  unquestionably 


later  generations.  The  oldeat  known  copy  of  the  BiUoi  for  emmjlet  dntea 


faulty,  and  probably  never  in 


successive  copyists  of 
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Irmb  ihe  fmirih  oentmj  A.D. — 1000  yean  after  tlie  last  AiByrian  reoorda 

were  made,  and  read,  and  buried,  and  forgotten. 

As  to  the  earlier  Mesopotatnian  records,  they  date  back  some  5000  — 
perhaps  7000 — years  B.C.:  at  least  1000  years  before  the  period  assigned 
by  Archbishop  Usher's  long-accopted  Chronology  for  the  creation  of  the 
world  itself.  Solomon,  who  lived  about  1000  B.C.,  is  accredited  with  the 
declaration  that  "of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end.**  Modern 
exegesists  tell  us  that  it  was  not  Solomon,  but  a  later  Alexandrian  inter- 
loper, who  actually  coined  the  phrase  ;  but  nevertheless  it  appears  that  the 
saying  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible,  in  Mesopotamia,  not  merely 
to  SoMiiim*!  oonteniporBnesi  bat  to  genetationa  that  Uved  long  baforo  tlie 
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Jewish  nation,  as  such,  came  into  existence.  At  all  events,  there  was  at 
least  one  king  of  Asv^ria — namely,  Asshurbanapal  —  who  lived  only  a  few 

fenerations  after  Solomon,  and  whose  palace  boasted  a  library  of  some 
0,000  volumes — a  library,  if  you  please,  in  which  the  books  were  num- 
bered and  shelved  systematically,  and  classified,  and  cared  for  by  an  official 
librarian.  From  tms  library,  records  have  come  to  ua  during  the  past  half- 
eentury  that  have  reconstructed  the  history  of  Asiatic  antiquity. 

If  you  would  care  to  see  some  of  these  strange  documents,  you  have  but 
a  little  way  to  go  from  the  site  of  the  winged  lion  here  in  the  British  Museum. 
Meantime,  there  are  other  sculptnree  here  which  yon  oan  hardly  pass  nn- 
noticed.  As  we  pass  the  human-headed  lions  and  enter  the  hall  of  Asshur- 
nazirpal,  we  shall  see  otlier  evidences  of  Assyrian  greatness  that  might  easily 
lead  our  thoughts  astray  from  the  writing.  Here,  forming  the  wall,  are  bas- 
reliefs  on  which  the  famous  scene  of  the  lion  hunt  is  shown;  a  little  farther 
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on  an  all  manner  of  war  aoenes ;  and  there  some  duiawiiu  inoldents,  Ihb 

makinjj^  of  bread  or  a  like  comestible,  and  its  baking  in  an  oven  ;  nnd  there 
again  is  the  interior  of  a  stable  with  a  man  gravely  grooming  a  horsa  mooh 
as  it  m^ht  be  done  in  any  stifle  t(v4ay. 

All  theoB  muife  not  bo  ulhnved  to  distract  our  attention,  for  these  gfapliio 
illustrationa  have  nothiug  directly  to  do  with  ^^•^!tiT^q■.  Here,  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  are  some  other  bos-relielii  more  pertinent  to  our  present 
inquiry.  That  winged  god,  for  example,  carrying  a  fawn,  has  a  fine  flight 
of  arrows  across  the  background  and  figures  alike,  differing  in  the  latter  re> 
gard  from  the  lion  v/e  have  just  left.  In  the  hall  just  beynnd  are  some  illus- 
trations of  a  diflereut  combination  of  picture  and  text.  Here  is  the  famous 
obeliak  of  Shalmaneser,  which,  like  all  the  things  thus  far  noted  in  the  As- 
■yrian  collection,  was  found  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  at  Nineveh.  It  is  virta- 
ally  an  illustrated  book,  tilling  in  word  and  text  of  the  conquest  of  many 
countries  by  King  Shalmaneser  II. 

The  figures  of  the  upper  row  report  the  payment  of  tribute  by  "  Sua  of 
Gilzani,  who  brought  silver,  gold,  IcMid,  veeada  of  OOpper,  horses,  and  drome- 
daries/* It  will  be  observed,  of  course,  that  only  one  side  of  the  ol)elisk  is 
here  shown.  The  other  three  sides  in  each  case  depict  other  phases  of  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  by  the  same  conquered  enemy.  The  second  tier  of 
figures  is  of  peooliur  interest,  because  it  shows  the  payment  of  tribute  by 
"Yaua,  the  son  of  Khuinri."  This  is,  as  the  Bible  student  interprets 
it,  "John,  the  sou  of  Omri."  The  conquered  Israelite  brings  "silver 
and  gold,  lead  and  bowls,  dishes,  cups,  and  other  vessels  of  gold,"  and 
the  ronns  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  costumes  of  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves, are  well  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  third  row  of  figures  rep- 
resents the  "payment  of  the  tribute  of  the  land  of  Musri,  consisting  of 
dromedaries,  buffaloes,  elephuuts,  H]jes,  and  other  animals."  The  grotes(^ue 
figures  of  the  alleged  apes,  with  their  altogether  human  lieads,  are  suggestive 
as  showing  how  tlicsc  strange  foreign  aninuds  appealed  to  the  imagination 
of  the  Assyrian  artist,  causing  him  to  dcj)art  from  that  fine  realism  which 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  delineation  of  more  familiar  animals.  The 
fourth  set  of  pictures  shows  the  payment  of  tribute  of  the  land  of  Snkhi, 
and  the  fifth  a  not  dissimilar  tribute  from  the  country  of  Patin.  The  in- 
scriptions at  the  top  and  base  of  tlie  obpli«;k  give  details  of  tlic  conquests. 


470  batue  horses  and  the  whole  camp  of  HazaeU  king  of  Dsinasens. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  example  of  economy  of  material  in  a  makeshift 
book  that  the  Assyrian  collection  at  the  British  Museum  lias  to  show,  is 
illustrated  in  the  figure  of  the  god  Nabu,  which  forms  part  of  the  Nineveh 
coUeotion,  and  which  stands  in  the  hall  just  beyond  the  obelisk  of  Shal- 
maneser. Here,  as  a  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show,  the  skirt  of  the 
.  robe  of  the  human  figure  is  used  as  a  ground  for  an  elaborate  inscription. 
The  effect  is  rather  decorative  and  distinctly  unique.  Tliis  figure  has  the 
further  interest  of  affording  an  illustration  of  what  the  Aaayrian  artist 
could  do  when  he  adopted  the  expedient,  for  him  unusual,  of  working  in 
the  round.  The  great  masterpieces  of  Assyrian  art  were  modelled  in  lias- 
relief.  Occasionally,  however,  the  artist  attempted  the  full  figure,  as  in 
the  present  case ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  success  of  this  is 
at  all  comparable  with  that  attained  by  the  other  method.  There  are  low 
reliefs  in  the  hunting  scenes  contained  in  the  dining-hall  of  Asshurlmnapal, 
as  represented  here  in  the  British  Museum,  that  are  real  works  oi  art.  The 
wounded  lioneea  dragging  her  hannohes,  tiie  hunted  goats,  tiie  pacing  wild 
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•re  veritable  masterpieces.  No  such  claim  can  be  made  for  the  god 
Nabn  or  for  any  other  full  statue  that  the  excavations  uf  Nineveh  have 
revealed.  But  on  the  otiier  hand  the  texture  of  the  skirt  of  this  god  gives 
it  an  abiding  interest  of  a  unique  charat  tcr. 

A  further  interest  attaciies  to  tlim  statue,  as  to  many  others  of  the 
Assyrian  mommieiits,  becmue  of  its  bearing  upon  the  rel^on  of  that 
famous  people.  UntU  the  discovery  of  these  long-buried  inonumentSt  prac- 
tical!} all  that  was  kno^vn  of  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
was  contained  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus.  Strange 
tales  he  UXIb  of  what  ne  saw  in  the  temples  of  Baby- 
lon, where,  as  he  all^eSi  all  the  women  of  the  city, 
of  wliatever  class  or  rank,  were  obliged  at  least  once 
in  a  life-time  to  prostitute  themselves  for  hire.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments  tell  us  nothing  of 
such  practical  phases  of  worship  aa  this,  but  they 
do  show  that  tlie  Assyrians  were  an  intensely  reli- 
gious people,  closely  comparable  in  that  regard  to 
their  cousins  the  Hebrews.  Their  religion,  too,  it 
would  appear,  was  of  that  firmly  grasped  self- 
snffioient  kind  whioh  puts  aside  all  doubt ;  which 
assumes  as  a  primordial  fact  that  one's  own  view 
is  right ;  that  one's  gods  are  the  only  true  gods,  and 
that  all  the  outside  world  must  be  regarded  as  one's 
proper  prey.  A  further  illustration  of  this  phase 
of  the  subject  will  claim  our  attention  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  religious  writings  of  the  Assyr- 
ians a  little  more  in  detail. 

Another  illustration  of  a  curiously  Assyrian  oom- 
bination  of  art  and  letters  is  shown  in  the  sculptured 
lion  that  guards  tlie  entrance  to  the  next  hall.  Tliis 
lion  is  a  memento  of  the  same  reign  a.s  that  human- 
headed  one  at  the  other  doorway,  but  it  is  yery  different  in  workman- 
ship, and  clearly  the  product  of  another  artist.  For  one  thing  it  is  a 
veritable  lion,  not  a  mytliical  compound  beast,  except,  indeed,  that  it  shares 
with  the  other  the  peculiarity  of  a  hfth  leg.  Assyrian  tastes  seem  to  liave 
required  that  four  1^  shoiud  be  visible  from  whatever  tki^  of  view  the 
statue  of  an  animal  was  regarded  ;  hence  the  anomaly.  Por  the  rest,  this 
gigantic  beast  shows  many  points  of  realistic  delineation,  and  it  is  artisti- 
cally full  of  interest.  The  head  in  particular  expresses  feeling  in  a  most 
unequivocal  way. 

But  the  most  curious  characteristic  of  this  sculpture  is  the  way  in  which 
the  writing  is  carried  from  the  slab  riglit  across  the  body  of  the  animal 
itself,  and  also  across  its  front  legs.  Perhaps  this  was  done  at  the  command 
of  the  king,  merely  as  a  convenient  expedient  that  all  the  desired  records  of 
the  eonquest  might  be  given  a  place,  but  the  effect  at  a  little  distance  Is 
curioudy  as  if  tiie  artist  luid  striven  to  get  the  feeling  of  hair  in  a  stiff  and 
formal  manner,  in  keeping  with  the  conventional  rendering  of  the  mnne. 
Again  it  has  iMen  suggested  that  the  writing  has  been  carried  across  the 
bc^y  of  the  lion  to  saiegufurd  it.  There  was  a  not  unusual  custom  among 
ancient  monarchs  of  scraping  out  the  inscription  of  a  predecessor  and  sup- 
planting it  with  one's  own.  So  great  a  monarch  as  Ramses  II,  in  Egypt, 
did  not  scruple  to  do  this,  and  a  remarkable  case  is  shown  on  an  Arabian 
temple  where  the  conscienceless  monarch  actually  substitutes  his  own  name 
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for  the  correct  one  of  the  builder,  in  a  tablet  claiming  authorship  of  the 
temple  of  which  the  tablet  is  a  part.  That  the  kings  of  Assyria  had  occasion 
to  fear  such  jugglery  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  book  Uiblets  in  the 
royal  library  at  Nineveh,  where  Asshurbuuapal,  after  telling  that  the  books 
are  of  his  library,  calls  a  curse  upon  any  one  who  shall  ever  put  another 
name  beside  his  own.  Perhaps,  then.  King  Asshurnazirpal  thought  to 
transmit  a  record  of  his  deeds  more  securely  to  posterity  by  inscribing  them 
across  the  back  of  this  lion,  for  doubtless  the  sculpture  was  considered  a 
masterpiece,  and  the  king  felt,  we  may  suppose,  that  artistic  taste  might 
prevent  a  sacrilege  which  mere  conscience  would  not  interdict. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  A  KINO  OF  NINEVEH 

We  come  now  to  the  place  in  the  British  Museum  in  which  some  of  these 
treasures  of  the  old  Assyrian  king  are  guarded.  They  occupy  part  of  the 
series  of  cases  placed  down  the  centre  of  the  room  known  as  the  Nineveh 
Gallery.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  speak  of  these  collections  as  forming 
the  most  extraordinary  set  of  documents  of  all  the  rare  treasures  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  for  it  includes  not  books  alone,  but  public  and  private  letters, 
business  announcements,  marriage  contracts  —  in  a  word,  all  the  species  of 
written  records  that  enter  into  the  everyday  life  of  an  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured community. 


Detail  f&om  thk  Obelisk  of  Shalmanbskk  II 


But  by  what  miracle  have  such  documents  been  preserved  through  all 
these  centuries?  A  glance  makes  the  secret  evident.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
time-defying  materials.  Each  one  of  these  Assyrian  documents  appears  to 
be,  and  in  reality  is,  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  inscribed  fragment  of  • 
brick,  having  much  the  colour  and  texture  of  a  weathered  terra-cotta  tile 
of  modern  manufjvcture.  These  slabs  are  usually  oval  or  oblong  in  length, 
and  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness.  Each  of  them  was  originally  a  portion  of 
brick  clay,  on  which  the  scribe  indented  the  flights  of  arrow-heads  with  some 
sharp-cornered  instrument,  after  which  the  document  was  made  permanent 
by  baking.  They  are  somewhat  fragile,  of  course,  as  all  bricks  are,  and  many 
of  them  Tiave  been  more  or  less  crumbled  in  the  destruction  of  the  palace  at 
Nineveh ;  but  to  the  ravages  of  mere  time  they  are  as  nearly  invulnerable  as 
almost  anything  in  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  these  records  of  a  remote  civ- 
ilisation have  been  preserved  to  us,  while  the  similar  records  of  such  later 
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civilisations  as  the  Grecian  have  utterly  perished;  much  as  the  flint  imple- 
ments of  the  cave-dweller  cotiu>  to  us  unchanged,  while  the  iron  implements 
of  a  far  more  receut  age  luive  crumbled  away. 

Consider  even  in  the  most  casual  way  the  mere  saraplcw  that  are  exhibited 
here  in  the  museum.  This  first  case,  the  label  tells  us,  contains  tablets  — 
sample  leaves,  if  you  will  — from  the  famous  "Creation"  and  "Deluge" 
series.  That  is  to  say,  from  the  book  which  hiia  been  civlled  the  Chaldean 
Genesis,  and  which  ezeited  BiM»h  a  furor  of  attention  when  George  Smith  of 
the  British  Museum  first  deciphered  part  of  its  contents,  because  it  seemed 
to  give  BO  striking  ri  clfw  to  the  origin  of  the  sacred  hook  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  Hebrew  legends  are  very  differently  received  to-day  from  wiiat  they 
were  even  fifty  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  advance  of  science ;  but  these  Chal- 
dean stories  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  mankind  still  have  absorbing 
interest  as  historical  documents  in  the  story  of  the  mental  evolution  of  our 
race,  both  for  what  tiiey  teach  of  the  ideas  of  remote  generations  of  men,  and 
for  what  they  taught  the  generation  of  oar  immediate  predeoesaom  about  the 
true  status  of  comparative  mythology. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Assyrians  were  Semites  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrews.  Indeed,  tradition  held  that  Father  Abraham,  in  common  with  the 
ancestors  of  the  Assyrians,  came  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  these  sacred  books  of  the  Assyrians  are 
replete  with  the  same  traditions  and  give  expression  to  much  the  same  east 
of  thought  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews.  Thus,  here  we  have  a  closely 
comparable  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  primeval  chaoe  and  of 
the  destruction  of  all  but  a  favoured  few  in  a  universal  deluge.  Even  the 
story  of  t!  e  sending  out  from  the  ark  of  first  one  bird  and  then  another, 
until  finally  the  raven  found  a  place  to  alight,  when  tlie  ark  itself  had 
stranded  on  a  mountain  top,  is  reproduced  with  snob  closeness  of  detail  aa 
practically  to  demonstrate  a  common  origin  of  the  two  traditions. 

Here,  again,  is  a  story  of  how  Sargon,  an  early  king  of  Agade,  was  cast 
away,  Moses-like,  in  a  basket,  to  be  rescued  from  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
b^  a  compassionate  discoverer  of  bis  plight.  There  is  even  a  tablet  which 
gives  intimations  of  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Habel.  And 
with  it  all  there  is  imbued  the  same  black,  dreadful  view  of  life  that  actuated 
the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament.  Always  we  are  made  to  feel  the  threat 
of  the  angry  deity ;  always  this  religion  u  a  religion  of  fear.  Genennity, 
brotherly  love,  compassion,  morality  —  in  a  broad  sense  these  wotda  play  but 
little  part  in  the  terminology  of  the  Semite.  The  Semitic  conqueror  was 
notorious  for  his  cruelty.  He  loved  to  persecute  his  victim,  to  crucify  him, 
to^  flay  him  alive.  The  writers  of  the  Hebrew  and  ol  the  Aaqrrian  books 
alike  record  these  deeds  without  a  shudder.  They  show  to  the  psychologist 
a  race  lacking  in  imagination,  which  is  the  mother  of  sympathy,  hut  imbued 
through  and  through  with  egotism.  The  legends  of  the  sacred  books  give 
further  evidence  or  these  same  tnuts.  Here  before  us,  among  the  other  tab* 
lets  just  noted,  are  the  famous  stories  of  the  descent  of  Ishtar,  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  into  the  nether  regions,  and  of  the  trials  and  perils  which  she 
encountered  there,  and  those  that  fell  upon  the  outside  world  because  of  her 
absence.  It  is  recorded  that  when  finally  a  messenger  was  sent  from  a  supe- 
lioT  power  demanding  her  release,  the  powers  of  the  nether  world  gave  her 
up  unwillingly,  but  retained  the  innocent  messenger  to  torture  in  her  stead ; 
and  it  probablv  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  tlie  Assyrian  soothsayer  that 
it  might  have  been  witJiin  the  power  of  the  superior  gods  to  ralflase  tne  inno* 
sent  messengor  as  wdL 
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Another  famous  Bet  of  tablets  records  the  adventures  of  GU-gamisK  ^hoee 
h«;roic  trials  and  mighty  deeds  sur^frest  the  Hercules  of  the  Greeks.  All  in 
all,  these  religious  aud  mythuiugical  texts  give  us  the  closest  insight  into 
ib«  monl  nature  of  the  Aaeyrian,  not  merely  during  the  period  of  Awhnr 
faanapal,  but  for  many  generations  before,  since  these  sacred  books  are  in 
the  main  but  copies  of  old  Babylonian  (Hies,  dating  from  the  most  remote 
periods  of  antiquity. 

The  tablets  of  the  next  ease  illustrate  a  different  phase  of  Assyrian 
mental  activity.  They  are  virtually  books  of  reference,  and  schoolbooks 
—  that  is,  *'  Grammatical  Tablets,  Lists  of  Cuneiform  Signs,  Explanatory 
Lists  of  Words,  eto.  —  drawn  up  for  use  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Nineveh.** 
They  include  a  tablet  of  **  words  and  phrases  need  in  legal  documents,  to 
flenre  as  graiumatical  examples;  one  column  being  in  the  Sumero-Accadiaa 
language,  the  other  an  Assyrian  translation ;  also  lists  of  a  verbid  formation, 
and  an  explanatory  list  of  words —  a  dictionary,  if  you  please  I  Even  more 
remarkable  is  a  tablet  giving  a  list  of  picture  characters  -with  the  arehaio 
forms  of  ouneiform  signs  to  which  they  were  thought  to  corrcsi)ond ;  this 
list  bein^  supplemented  !)y  another  in  which  the  arcliaic-  forms  llu  tnsolves 
are  interpreted  with  the  **■  modern"  equivalent.  This  tablet  shows  tliat, 
in  the  belief  of  the  anoient  Assyrian,  the  ouneiform  character  bad  been 
developed,  at  a  remote  epoch,  from  a  purely  historical  writing  (as  was 
doubtless  the  case),  but  that  the  exact  line  of  this  development  had  faded 
from  the  memories  of  men  in  the  latter-day  epoch  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

In  the  case  beyond  are  tablets  with  lists  of  **NnnMs  of  Birds,  Plants, 
Bronxe  Objects,  Articles  of  Clothing,  etc.,  for  reference  as  an  aid  to  writing 
literary  compositions."  Then  lists  of  ofhciala,  and  otlior  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  Babylonia- A  sHyria,  including  historical  inscriptions  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Beyond,  a  set  of  letters,  public  and  private,  mostly  inscribed  on 
oval  bits  of  clay,  three  or  four  inches  long^  and  soniotiuK's  provided  with 
envclnj>e8  of  the  same  material.  Of  this  nnmernua  collection  of  letters,  the 
one  that  attracts  most  popular  attention  is  that  in  which  King  Sennacherib 
refers  to  certain  objects  given  by  him  to  his  son  Esarhadjdon.  This  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  will  of  Sennacherib."  Near  this  is  another  letter  that 
is  iiiterestinof  because  it  is  })rovI(led  with  a  ^laked-clay  envelope,  into  which 
the  letter  slipped  as  a  kernel  of  a  nut  into  it^  Hhell.  liie  envelo{)e  bears  the 
inscription,  **  To  the  King,  my  Lord,  from  Asshur  Ritsua,"  and  it  is  authen- 
ticated by  two  impressions  of  the  writer's  seal. 

This  use  (if  seals,  by-the-bye,  is  qnite  general,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
official  documents.  Sometimes,  n»  in  the  ctvse  of  a  contract  tablet  shown 
here,  the  witness,  in  lieu  of  seal,  gives  the  stamp  of  his  finger  nail,  this  being 
equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  John  Doe,  his  mark.**  It  is  nardly  to  be  sup- 
po'^ed  that  the  averap^c  Assyrian  could  write  any  more  than  the  averaj^e 
Greek  or  Roman  could,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  average  European  of  a 
oentur)^  ago.  The  professional  scribe  did  the  writing,  of  course,  when(^  the 
necessity  for  seals  to  assure  authenticity  of  even  ordinary  letters.  DoubtleiB 
the  art  of  gem  engraving',  which  the  old  Chaldeans  carried  to  amazing  per- 
fection, followed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has  been  allowed  to  decline  in 
recent  generations  largely  because  the  increasing  spread  of  education  — 
not  to  mention  gummed  envelopes  —  made  seals  mss  and  less  a  necessity. 
Perhnps  the  art  may  be  revived  in  the  age  of  the  typewriter.  But  if  one 
stops  to  speak  of  seals,  he  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  rushing  off  to  the 
wonderful  collection  in  the  gem  department  of  tlie  British  Museum,  where 
tibe  Grooo-Roman  intaglios  would  drive  all  thought  of  other  ooUeotkma 
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from  his  head,  —  thou<^h  even  there  the  Cyprian  finds  would  lead  him  back 
irrevocably  to  tho  Babylonian  model,  —  whereas,  for  the  moment,  our  true 
eoacem  is  not  with  seus  of  any  aort^  but  with  the  doenments  tbej  are 
purposed  to  authenticate. 

These  documents  are  of  the  strangest  assortment ;  and  vet  not  strange, 
so  precisely  similar  are  they  to  the  odicial  records  of  modern  communal 
existence.  Thus  here  is  one  tablet,  of  about  the  year  650  B.C.,  recording 
the  sale  of  a  house.  There  another  tells  of  the  leasing  of  certain  property, 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  for  twelve  sliekels  of  silver.  And,  capjnng  the 
climux,  here  are  taolets  recording  the  loan  of  raouey,  veritable  notes,  with 
even  the  rate  of  iuteresL  —  twenty  per  cent  —  carefully  prescribed.  One 
learns  that  the  money  broker  did  a  tniivittg  business  in  oid  Nineveh.  How 
near  to  ns  those  days  are,  after  all  I 

And  nearer  yet  they  seem  when  wo  pass  to  the  cases  of  the  tablets  of 
omens  and  forecasts  based  upon  the  position  of  the  stars  and  planete,  the 
aetions  of  animals  and  reptiles,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  appearance 
newly  bom  ofEspring.  For  when  superstition  is  in  question  all  races  are 
kin,  and  all  times  are  contemporarv.  The  European  of  to-day  who  shudders 
when  he  sees  the  moon  over  his  left  shoulder,  is  brother  in  spirit  to  the 
Assyrian  astrologer  who  used  this  "astrolabe"  to  forecast  the  events  of  his 
own  immediate  future.  And  these  incantations,  religious  and  magical  ittM, 
prayers,  hymns,  litanies  — do  they  not  make  it  clear  that  the  Assyrian  waa 
indeed  our  eUler  brother  ?  Does  this  lifted  veil  then  show  ns  a  vista  of  tliree 
millennia,  or  uidy  of  as  many  generations  ?  At  least  it  serves  to  bring  home 
to  UB — and  I  donbt  if  any  other  exhibit  could  do  it  as  forcibly — how  alowi 
how  snaU-like  is  the  rate  of  human  progress.  Yet,  after  all,  how  vain  this 
moralising;  for  who  does  not  know  that  the  day  when  Nineveh  saw  its 
prime  was  only  the  yesterday  of  human  civilisation?  If  one  doubted  it 
before,  he  can  doubt  no  longer,  since  he  has  wandered  down  the  rooms  in 
which  the  relics  from  the  library  oi  Asslmrhanapal  are  exhibited,  glancing 
thus  casually  at  the  accommodating  Englisli  labels. 

Naturally,  the  stock  of  material  bearing  upon  this  topic  has  been  con- 
stantly increased  by  new  explorations,  notably  by  those  of  Oppert  at  Nineveh, 
and  of  De  Sarzec  at  Telloh,  by  which  the  h  rench  Government  has  supple- 
mented  the  early  collections  of  the  pioneer  of  the  work,  Botta;  by  various 
German  exj)loring  companies ;  and,  more  reeently,  by  the  American  exploring 
expedition  of  the  Univei-sity  of  i^enusyivuniu,  under  Dr.  Jolin  P.  Peters, 
which  secured  such  important  results  at  Kippur.  But  the  greatest  repository 
of  all  still  remains  that  which  Layard  and  ms  assistant  and  suoeessor  in  the 
"work,  Rassam,  followed  by  George  Smith,  secured  for  the  British  Museum. 
The  other  collections  allord  important  sidelights;  but  the  main  story  of 
Assyrian  life  and  history,  as  at  present  known  to  us,  is  told  only  by  the  books 
from  the  wonderful  library  of  the  palace  of  Asdiurbanapal  at  Nineveh ;  and 
these  can  bo  studied  only  in  the  British  Museum,  or  in  the  publications  which 
the  workers  of  tliat  institution  have  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  world. 

After  glancing  at  tiiese  documents  fur  the  first  time,  none  but  a  heedless 
person  can  fail  to  have  brought  home  to  him  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  life 
of  antiquity,  and  a  truer  historical  perspective  than  he  can  previously  have 
possessed.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  Greek  culture  has  dominated 
the  world,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  Greek  as  if  he  were  the 
veritable  inventor  of  art  and  of  culture;  but  these  documents  have  led 
to  a  truer  view.  Here  one  looks  back,  as  it  were,  over  the  heads  of  the 
Oieekst  and  catchee  glimpses  <d  a  people  that  poeseased  a  high  civilisatioii 
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when  the  Greeks  w«e  still  an  upstart  nation,  only  working  thtir  inij  out  ol 

barbariam. 

Now  it  appears  to  be  nothing  1^  than  a  law  ol  nature  that  every  nation 
should  lode  with  contempt  upon  every  other  mtion  which  it  regards  as 
contemporary.  With  a  highly  artistic  peofds,  whose  chief  pride  is  their 
artistic  taste,  this  feeling  reaches  its  climax.  The  Greek  attitude  in  this 
regard  is  proTerbial.  But  it  Is  just  as  fixed  a  law  of  nature  that  erety  nation 
should  look  with  reverence  upon  some  elder  civilisation.  The  Komans 
adopted  the  Greek  word  "  hiirburhm,"  and  applied  it  to  all  other  nations  — 
except  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  did  not  return  the  compliment.  For  them 
the  Romans  were  parvenus— >  parvenus  to  be  looked  on  with  hatred  and  eon* 
tempt.  I  doubt  not  tlie  Athenian  child  gave  the  deadliest  possible  insult  to 
his  playfellow  when  he  called  him  a  Roman ;  just  as  the  Piiri-;ian  child  of 
to-day  reserves  the  appellation  "  cmglaU  as  the  bitterest  anathema  of  his 
voeahnlary.  But  when  the  Greek  turned  his  eyes  in  the  other  direetion,  and 
looked  out  upon  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  civUisation,  be  was  gasing  into 
the  past,  and  his  contempt  chani^cd  to  reverence,  precisely  as  wim  the 
Frenchman  of  to-day,  who  looks  back  with  reverence  upon  the  civilisation 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  while  utterly  contemning  all  phases  of  tha 
nineteenth-century  civilisation  save  his  own. 

It  was  gladly  admitted  by  the  Greeks  that  these  oriental  civilisations 
had  flowered  while  Greek  culture  was  yet  in  the  bud.  Solon,  the  law-giver, 
was  reported  to  have  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  been  mildly  patronised 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  as  the  representative  of  an  infant  race.  Herodotus, 
thoii^'h  ostensibly  writing  of  the  Persian  war,  devotes  whole  sections  of  his 
history  to  Egypt,  and  accepts,  as  did  his  countrymen,  the  Egyptian  claims 
to  immense  antiquity  without  a  scruple.  Plato  even  resided  for  some  years 
in  Egypt,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  in  the  hope  ol  gaining  an  innghit  into  the 
mysteries  of  oriental  philosophy. 

Regarding  the  Assyrio-Babylonians,  apparently  hardly  any  stonr  was  too 
fanciful  to  gain  a  measure  of  credence  with  the  classical  world.  Herodotus, 
to  be  sure,  only  credits  the  Assjrrians  with  ruling  for  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  ;  and  Diodorus,  following 
Ctesias,  raises  the  figure  only  to  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  years. 
But  these  figures  were  probably  based  on  a  vague  comprehension  that 
Assyria  proper  had  a  relatively  late  period  of  flowering,  as  was,  indeed,  the 
fart ;  and  the  rumours  regarding  the  age  of  Babyloni;in  ri  vilisation  as  a  whole 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  recalling  that  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to 
express  his  scepticism  regarding  a  claim,  seemingly  prevalent  in  his  time, 
tiiat  Babylonian  monuments  preserve  astronomioal  onservatioDs  dating  back 
over  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years.  Pliny,  on  the 
other  hand,  quoting  "  Epigenes,  a  writer  of  first-rate  authority,"  claims  for 
the  astronomical  records  only  a  period  of  saven  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
noting  also  that  Berosus  and  Critodemus  still  further  limit  the  period  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years.  But  the  very  range  of  iiurabers  shows  how 
utterly  va|Ljue  were  the  notions  involved  ;  and  Fiiny  himself  draws  the 
inference  oi  the  eternal  use  oi  letters  "  among  the  Babylonians,  indicating 
that  even  the  minimum  period  took  the  matter  oeyond  the  rsnge  of  western 
history. 

But  for  that  matter  nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus,  who,  writing  some  three  centuries  after  what  we  now  speak  of  aa 
the  ''golden  age'*  of  C^reeoSi  plainly  indicatee  that  not  Gieeee  nut  Meso- 
potamia was  looked  to  in  his  day  as  the  olaasic  land  of  ooltore.   And  wo 
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of  to-day  are  enabled  —  the  first  of  any  generation  in  our  era  —  to  catch 

f limpses  of  the  data  oii  which  that  estimate  was  based,  and  to  understand, 
J  the  witness  of  our  own  e^es,  thst  the  fabled  glory  of  anoient  Aasyiia 
WM  no  myth,  bat  a  very  tangible  reality* 


(Now  la  Ite  DrttUi  Moimb) 


HOW  TU£  A88YKIAN  BOOKS  WEBB  BEAD 

But  all  alonpr  we  baye  followed  the  story  of  these  strange  books,  taking 
for  granted  their  meanincf  as  interpreted  on  the  labels,  and  ignoring  for 
the  moment  the  great  marvel  about  thenif  which  is  not  that  we  have  the 
material  doonmenta  themaelvea,  but  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  their 
actual  contents.  The  flights  of  arrow-heails  on  wall,  on  slab,  or  tiny  brick 
have  surely  a  meaning;  but  liow  has  any  one  guessed  that  meaning? 
These  must  be  wordis — but  what  words?  The  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  were  mysterious  in  all  conscience ;  yet,  after  ul,  their  symbola 
have  a  certain  suggestiveness,  whereas  there  is  nothing  that  seems  to 
promise  a  mental  leveraf:fe  in  the  unbroken  succession  of  these  cuneiform 
dashes.  Yet  the  Assyrian  scholar  of  to-day  can  interpret  these  strange 
reeorda  almost  aa  readily  and  aa  surely  as  the  classical  scholar  interprets  a 
Greek  manuscript.  And  this  evidences  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
nineteenth-century  scholarship ;  for,  since  almost  two  thousand  years,  no 
man  has  lived,  previous  to  our  century,  to  whom  these  strange  inscriptions 
would  not  have  been  as  meaningless  as  they  are  to  the  moat  casual  atroller 
who  looks  on  them  with  vague  wonderment  here  in  the  museum  to-day. 
For  the  Assyrian  language,  like  the  Egyptian,  was  veritably  a  dead  language; 
not,  like  Greek  and  Latin,  merely  passed  from  practical  everyday  use  to 
the  closet  of  the  aeholar,  bat  utterly  and  ahadatdy  forgotten  by  all  the 
world.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  nothing  leaa  tlian  marvellous  that  it 
should  have  been  restored. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  this  restoration  probably  never  would  have 
been  effected  with  Assyrian  or  with  Egyptian  nad  the  language,  in  dying, 
left  no  cognate  anooesaors  for  the  powers  of  modern  linguistry,  though 
g^eat,  are  not  actually  miraculous.  But,  fortunately,  a  language  once  de- 
veloped is  not  blotted  out  in  toto;  it  merely  outlives  its  usefulness  and  is 
gradually  supplanted,  its  suooessor  retaining  many  traoea  of  its  origin.  So, 
just  as  Latin,  for  example,  has  its  living  repi*esentattve8  in  Italian  and  the 
other  Romance  tongues,  the  language  of  Assyria  is  represented  by  cognate 
Semitic  languages.  As  it  chances,  however,  these  have  been  of  aid  rather 
in  the  later  stages  of  Assyrian  atudy  than  at  the  very  outset  i  for  the  first 
clew  to  the  message  of  the  oonmform  writing  oame  through  a  alighily 
different  channel. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  a  trilinfirual  inscription  that  gave  the  clew,  as 
111  the  ease  of  the  Roaetta  atone ;  though  with  a  very  striking  difference 
withal.  The  trilingoal  inaoription  now  in  queation,  instead  of  being  a 
small  portable  monumenti  oovera  the  surfooe  of  a  massive  bluff  at  Behistun, 
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in  western  Persia.  Moreover,  all  three  of  its  inscriptioDB  are  in  cuneiform 
ohaneter,  and  all  three  are  in  langnagee  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
tepvitli  (Tutury,  were  absolutely  unknown.  Tliis  inscription  itself,  as  a 
fitnkint;,'-  tnoTtinnent  of  unknown  iTnjxirt,  had  been  seen  hv  successive  genera- 
tions, iraditiou  ascribed  it,  us  \vu  learn  from  Ctesian,  through  Diodorus,  to 
tiie  fabled  Assyrian  queen,  Semiramis.  Tradition  is  quite  at  fault  in  tUi ; 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  knowledge  has  availed  to  set  it  rirjht.  The 
inscription,  as  is  now  known,  was  really  written  about  the  year  515  B.C.,  at 
the  instance  of  Darius  I,  king  of  Persia,  some  of  whose  deeds  it  recounts  in 
the  three  chief  languages  of  lus  widely  scattered  sobjecte. 

The  man  who,  at  the  actual  risk  of  life  and  limb,  copied  this  wonderful 
inscription,  and,  through  interpreting  it,  became  tlie  veritable  "  Father  of 
Aasyriology,"  was  the  English  general.  Sir  Henry  Hawlinson.  Uis  feat  was 
another  British  triumph  over  the  same  rivals  who  had  competed  for  the 
Rosetta  stone  ;  for  some  French  explorers  had  been  sent  by  their  govern- 
ment, some  years  earlier,  expressly  to  copy  this  inscription,  and  had  reported 
that  to  reach  the  inscription  was  impossible.  But  British  courage  did  not 
find  it  80|  and  in  1885  RawUnson  scaled  the  dangerons  height  and  made 
a  paper  cast  of  about  half  the  inscription.  Diplomatic  duties  called  lum 
away  from  the  task  for  some  years,  but  in  1848  he  returned  to  it,  and  com- 
pleted the  copy  of  ail  parts  of  the  inscription  that  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time.  And  now  tne  material  was  in  hand  for  a  new  science,  whTc^ 
Genraal  RawUnson,  assisted  by  a  host  of  others,  soon  b^^  to  elaborate. 

The  key  to  the  value  of  the  Behistun  inscription  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
third  language  is  ancient  Persian.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  Persians  had 
adopted  m  cuneifonn  character  from  their  western  neighbours,  the  Assyri- 
ansi  but  in  so  doing'  had  made  one  of  those  essential  modiiications  and  im* 
provements  which  are  scarcely  possible  to  accomplish  except  in  the  transition 
from  one  race  to  another.  Instead  of  building  with  the  arrovv>heads  a  mul- 
titude of  syllabic  characten,  including  many  homophones,  as  had  been,  and 
continued  to  bei  the  custom  of  the  Assyrisuas,  the  Persians  selected  a  few  of 
these  characters,  and  ascribed  to  them  plionetic  values  that  were  almost 
purely  alphabetical.  In  a  word,  while  retaining  the  wedge  as  the  basal 
stroke  of  their  script,  they  developed  an  alphabet;  making  that  last  won- 
derful analysis  of  phonetic  sounds  which  even  to  this  da}  luis  escaped  the 
Chinese,  which  the  Egyptians  had  only  partially  cfTected  and  which  the 
PhoBnicians  were  accredited  by  the  Greeks  with  having  introduced  into  the 
western  world.  In  addition  to  this  all-essential  step,  the  Persians  had  intro- 
duced  the  minor,  but  highly  oraivenient,  cu.stom  of  separating  the  words  of 
a  sentence  from  one  another  by  a  particular  mark,  differing  in  this  regard 
not  only  from  the  ALSsyhons  and  the  Egyptians,  but  from  the  early  Greek 
scribes  as  well. 

Thanks  to  these  simplifications,  the  old  Persian  language  has  been  prac- 
tically restored  ahout  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  German,  Grotefend;  and  further  advanices  in  it  were  mode 
just  ai  this  time  by  Burnouf  in  France,  and  Lassen  in  Germany,  as  well  as  by 
RawUnson  himself,  who  largely  solved  the  problem  of  the  Persian  alphabet 
independently.  So  the  Persian  portion  of  the  Rehi.stun  inscriTition  could  at 
last  be  partially  deciphered.  This,  in  itself,  however,  would  have  been  no 
very  grcMt  aid  towards  the  rsstoration  of  the  languors  of  the  other  nortiona, 
had  it  not  chanced  fortnnatdly  that  the  inscriptumis  sprinkled  witn  proper 
names.  Now,  proper  names,  generally  s[>eaking,  are  not  translated  from  one 
language  to  another,  but  transliterated  as  nearly  as  the  genius  of  the  iau- 
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goage  will  permit.  It  %vas  the  fact  that  the  Greek  woi-d  "  Ptoiemaios  "  was 
transliterated  on  the  Kosetta  stone,  that  gave  the  first  clew  to  the  sounds 
qI  tiw  Eff3rptian  characters.  Had  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Rosetta  stone  been 
preservea,  on  whicli,  originally,  there  were  several  othor  names,  Young 
would  not  have  halted  where  he  did  in  his  ilef'ip?;(  rmcnt. 

But  fortune,  which  had  been  at  once  so  iiind,  and  so  tantalising  in  the 
eue  of  the  RooBtta  stone,  had  dealt  more  gently  with  the  Behiatun  inscrip- 
tion; for  no  fewer  than  ninety  proper  names  were  preaerTed  in  the  Persian 
porfi<m,  and  duplicated,  in  another  character,  in  the  As^ivrian  inscription. 
A  study  of  these  gave  a  clew  to  the  sounds  of  the  Assyrian  cimraeters. 
The  dmipherment  of  this  cdiarscter,  however,  even  with  this  aid,  proved 
enormoudy  difficult,  for  it  was  soon  evident  that  here  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  a  nearly  perfect  alphabet  of  a  few  characters,  bnt  of  a  syllabary 
of  several  hundred  characters,  including  many  homophones,  or  different 
forms  for  representing  the  same  sound.  But  with  the  Tersian  translation 
for  a  gfuide  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Semitic  languages,  to  which  family  the 
Assyri;in  belonged,  on  the  other,  tin?  ai)])alling  task  was  gradually  accom- 
plished, the  leading  investigators  ])eiiig  General  Rawlin.son,  Professor  Hinrks, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  England ;  Professor  J  ules  Oppert  in  Paris ;  and 
Professor  Eherhard  Schrader  in  Germany ;  though  a  host  of  other  scholars 
soon  entered  the  field. 

This  great  linguistic  feat  was  accomplished  aljout  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  so  great  a  feat  was  it,  that  many  scholars  of  the  highest  standing, 
inclading  Ernest  Renan  in  France,  and  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  in  England, 
declined  at  first  to  accept  the  results,  contending  that  the  Assyriologists  had 
merely  deceived  themselves  by  creating  an  arbitrary  language.  The  matter 
was  put  to  the  test  in  1855,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  when  lour 
scholars,  one  being  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  and  tlie  others  General  Kawlinson, 
Professor  Hincks,  and  Professor  Oppert,  laid  before  the  Royal  Awatic  Society 
their  indei>endent  translations  of  an  hitherto  untranslated  Assyrian  text. 
A  committee  of  the  society,  including  England's  greatest  historian  of  the 
century,  George  Grote,  broke  the  seals  of  the  four  translations,  and  reported 
that  they  found  them  nneqnivocally  in  accord  as  regards  their  main  purport, 
and  even  surprisingly  uniform  as  regards  the  phraseology  of  certain  pas- 
sages; in  short,  as  cloBcly  similar  as  translations  from  the  obscure  texts  of 
any  difficult  language  ever  are.  This  decision  gave  the  work  of  Assyriolo- 
gists an  official  sta^  so  to  say,  and  the  reliability  of  their  method  lam  never 
since  been  in  question. 

Thus  it  has  eome  about  that  these  inscribed  bricks  from  the  palace  of 
Asshurbanapal,  which,  when  the  first  of  them  Wiis  discovered,  were  as  mean- 
ingless as  so  many  blank  slabs,  have  been  made  to  deliver  up  their  message. 
And  a  marvellous  message  it  is,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

Mt  iely  to  have  satisfied  a  vague  curiosity  as  to  the  past  traditions,  how- 
ever, would  be  but  a  sTiiall  measure  of  the  intellectual  work  whieh  the 
oriental  antiquities  have  liad  a  large  share  in  accomplitshing.  Their  message 
has  been  one  of  truly  world-historic  import.  Thanks  to  these  monuments 
from  I^y^^t  and  Mesopotamia,  the  student  of  human  civilisation  has  to-day 
a  sweep  of  view  that  hitherto  has  been  utterly  withheld  from  him,  UntU 
the  crypts  by  the  Nile  and  the  earth  mounds  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
gave  up  their  secrets,  absolutely  nothing  was  known  to  scholarship  of  the 
main  sweep  of  civilisation  more  anciently  than  about  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
Beyond  that  all  was  myth,  fable,  nnauthenticated  tradition.  And  now 
the  indubitable  monuments  of  civilisation  carry  us  back  over  a  period  at 
a.w.— voimi2s 
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least  three  times  as  great.   Afchbiehop  Uaher^s  fiuned  Ohnmlog^^  whioh  so 

long  dominated  the  ideas  of  men,  is  swept  away,  and  we  learn  from  evidence 
graven  in  stone  and  baked  indelibly  in  bricks  that  in  the  year  4004  B.C., 
which  our  Bible  margins  still  point  out  as  the  year  of  Creation,  vast  com- 
monitiee  of  people,  in  widely  separated  portioiu  of  tlie  earth,  had  attuned  a 
high  degree  of  civilisation.  In  the  year  when  the  proverbial  first  man  wan- 
dered naked  in  Eden,  the  actual  man  lived  with  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
in  vast  cities,  where  he  built  houses  and  temples,  erected  wonderful  luonu- 
ments,  praotifled  auch  arts  as  gUuis-making,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and 
recorded  his  thooshta  in  written  wurds.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
stretches  the  thread  of  oiTilisation,  unbroken  by  any  uniyersal  flood  or  other 
cataclysm. 

Now,  to  be  snre,  we  are  told  that  Archbishop  Usher  and  his  kith  and 

kin  were  but  gullible  and  nusgnided  enthusiasts,  to  have  thought  they  de- 
tected chronological  sequence  where  none  such  existed ;  but  it  was  raidc 
heresy  to  have  propounded  such  a  view  until  the  new  monuments  gave  US 
the  radimente  of  a  true  ohrouology.  Other  evidence  had,  indenl,  proven 
the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  of  man  himself,  but  the  antii|uitj  of  civilisa- 
tion still  depends  upon  these  oriental  monuments  alone  for  its  <lenionstration. 
The  chronology  of  ancient  history  has  no  other  authenticated  source ;  and 
ohronology,  as  Professor  Petrie  lias  said,  is  the  backbone  of  history.**  To 
be  sure,  the  exact  chronology  of  remote  antiquity  is  not  bv  any  means  as 
fixod  and  spr-nre  as  ini'^ht  1x3  desired.  The  antiquarian  in  dealing  with  the 
remoter  epochs  must  count  by  centuries  rather  than  hy  years.  But  the 
broad  onthnes  of  the  question  are  placed  beyond  cavil.  So  long  as  the  dan- 
ger  mark  of  the  flood  year  stared  the  investigator  in  the  face,  every  foot  of 
earlier  chronology  was  controversial  ground,  and  each  remoter  century  must 
battle  for  recognition.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence, 
all  that  is  past,  and  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  Hebrew  records  vie  witii 
one  another  in  tracing  bock  the  evidences  of  civilisation  in  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia, by  centuries  and  by  millennia.  It  is  thnni:^)it  by  Professor  Hil- 
precht,  that  the  more  recent  excavations  bv  the  Americans  at  the  site  of 
Nippur  have  carried  the  evidence  back  to  6(a)0  or  perhaps  even  7000  years 
B.C.,  and  no  one's  equanimity  is  disturbed  by  the  suggestion,  exoept,  poa- 
sibly,  that  of  the  Egyptologist,  whoso  records  as  yet  pause  something  like  a 
thousand  years  earlier,  and  who  feels  a  certain  jealousy  lest  his  Egyptian  of 
seven  thousand  years  ago  should  be  proven  an  uninteresting  parvenu. 

But  note  how  these  new  figures  disturb  the  balance  oi  history.  If  oar 
fororunners  of  eight  or  nine  tliousand  years  ago  were  in  a  noonday  glare  of 
civiliHation,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  mucn-talked-of  dawnings  of  his- 
tory"? By  this  new  standard  the  Romans  seem  our  contemporaries  in 
latter-day  civilisation ;  the  golden  age "  of  Greece  is  but  of  yesterday  ; 
the  Pyramid  builders  are  only  relatively  remote.  The  men  who  built  the 
temple  of  Bel,  at  Nippur,  in  the  year,  let  us  say,  5000  B.C.,  must  have  felt 
themselves  at  a  pinnacle  of  civilisation  and  culture.  As  Professor  Maba£fy 
has  suggested,  the  time  of  the  Pjrnunids  may  have  been  the  veritable  autumn 
of  civilisation.  Where,  then,  must  we  look  for  its  spring-time  ?  The  answer 
to  that  question  must  corae,  if  it  comes  at  all,  from  what  we  now  speak  of  as 

Srehistoric  archaeology ;  the  monameuts  from  Memphis  and  Nippur  and 
fineveht  oovering  a  mere  10,000  yeaia  or  so^  are  recoras  of  kter  hutoiy  J 
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Librarr,  Loitdon»  1700.— Dimcker,  M.,  Geechichte  des  Alterthuma.  Laipaie,  1878^  0  trola. 
Englisn  translatiOD :  The  History  of  Antiquity.    London,  1S80,  0  Toti. 

Edwarda,  C,  The  Witness  of  Assyria.  I^ndon,  1893.  —  Bpplng,  C.,  Astronom inches 
ans  Babylon.  Freibui^,  1889.  —  Bvaos,  (r.,  An  Essay  on  Asswioiogy;  London,  I88<1. — 
Ihretts,  B.  T.  A.,  Cylinders  of  Sennacherib.  London,  18S9;  InacriptiOD  ot  the  Beign  o£ 
Evil-Merodacb,  Neriglissar  and  Laborosoarchod.   Leipsic,  1892. 

Feer,  II.  L.,Les  liuiuea de  Ninive.  Paris,  1864.  — Fornisoa,  J.,  The  PaUoes  of  Ninireh 
and  Persepolia  Reetoied.  London,  1857.— FtontaiM,  U.,  Hittoira  Unlwnelle.  Buia,  1881- 

1889,  6  vols. 

Marius  Fontane  vitss  born  at  Marseilles,  September  4,  1838.  Hp  was  destined  to  follow 
a  commercial  career,  and  was  sent  by  a  French  house  in  Marseilles  to  n-present  it  in  tht» 
Orient.  While  there  he  waa  brought  into  relations  with  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
became  his  private  wevetery.  Through  the  efFortA  of  M.  de  Leeeeps,  Fontane  waa  raeeea> 
aively  associated  as  secretary-general  to  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canal  Companies.  M.  Fontane 
was  early  drawn  into  lilerary  work,  and  in  spile  of  his  official  duties  found  time  to  devote 
much  attention  to  political  economy,  religion,  learning,  and  history  in  all  its  branches.  In 
his  Universal  History  he  devotes  much  apaoe  to  qneotioua  of  race  and  primitive  religions  in 
tiie  historieal  evolution  of  bumanity.  Marlu  Fontane  has  oome  into  praminenee  largely 
thrnii.:h  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  histoiy,  but  »lso  fkvoagb  bis  ezphmtlOaB  in  tho 
countries  lying  about  the  Isthmus  of  Suea. 

Vtadenbo^  J.  N.,  Fire  from  Strange  Altars.  Cincinnati,  1891.  —  XVaser,  J.  B.,  HwK 
potamin  and  AssyriS)  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  New  York,  1882. 

Oatachet,  A.  S.,  Historic  Documents  from  th"  XlVth  Cmitury  b.c.  (In  Amer.  Anthropol- 
ogist, vol.  10, p.  121.  Washington,  1897.)  —  Oiniel.  F.  K.,  Die  a.stronoini»chen  Kentni><-s.>  der 
Babylonier  und  ihre  culturhistorieche  Bedeutung.  I^-ipsic.  lltoi.  —  Qoss,  W.  11..  Hebrew 
Captives  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria.  London,  1890. — Guyard,  &,  Melanges  d'AaByrioloifie. 
Fwis,1888.->Ooedapeed,  George  S.,  A  Hisfeoiyof  Babytoniaand  Assyria.  New  York,  1908. 

HaMvy,  J.,  Documents  religieux  de  I'Assyrie.  Paris,  1SS2  \  La  nouvelle  Evolution  de 
I'accadisme.  Paris,  1878;  Aper^u  grammatical  surrallographieassyro-babylonienne.  Paris, 
1885;  Essai  ear  tos  inscriptions  du  Safa.  fkiisb  1882 ;  Beoberohea  eritiques  sur  I'oiigine  da 
la  civilisation  bsl>y1onienne.  Paris,  1878. 

Joseph  HaUvy,  of  .Tt  wi^i  or'^in,  was  born  at  Adrianople,  December  15,  1827.  He  came 
to  study  at  Paris,  and  became  a  naturalised  Frenchman.  In  1868  he  visited  northem 
Abyssinia  to  study  the  Jewish  religion  of  the  Falashas.  (The  Falashas  are  a  Hamitio 
tribe  which  professes  the  Jewish  religion,  and  claims  descent  from  Hebrew  immigrants  who 
followed  the  queen  of  Sheba.)  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Yemen  on  a  mission  of  the  Acad^mie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Bel!'  s  T  •  ttres.  He  remained  therM  two  years,  and  brought  back  six 
hundred  and  eighty -three  Sabaic  inscriptions.  In  1872  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Soci^t^  de  G^ographie  and  the  Volney  prize  from  the  Institut  He  afterwards  becaoM 
Professor  of  Ethiopian  at  the  fecole  pratique  des  hant^^s  dtiules.  Tie  was  one  of  the  most 
active  collaborators  in  the  Journal  Asidtique,  and  wrote  frequently  on  the  most  disputed 
questions  concerninqj  the  philology  and  the  archaeolopy  of  the  East  to  tlie  Aca<ietiiie  des 
Inscriptions.  His  theories  as  to  the  origins  of  the  Mesopotamian  peoples  and  langua^ 
made  a  profoand  impression  on  all  the  seholarly  world,  and  while  they  have  met  with 
bitter  opposition  thej  an  flntttiiBd  to  nil  tbn  oowidflmtioii  thnt  i«  due  to  anoh  deep  nad 
tireless  research. 
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Harknw,  M.  E.,  Assyrian  Life  and  HistoTj.  Tyondon,  1883.  —  Harper,  R.  T.,  A^'^rrinn 
Md  Babylonian  fitters.  London,  1892-1902,  8  vols.  —  Havet,  E.,  Miimoire  but  la  date  des 
terits.  Paris.  —  Heeren,  A.  IL  L.,  Historical  Reseurches,  etc.  Oxford,  1 839,  2iid  ed.,  5  vols. 
—  Hegel,  O.  W.  F..  Lectures  on  thr  Philosophy  of  History.  London,  1857.  —  Helm,  O.  (in 
coUab.  with  HUprecht,  H.  V.),  Cheiuiacho  L'ntersuchung  von  altbaliylonischeii  Kupfer- 
und  Bronze-Gegeiiatandcn  und  deren  Altcrs-liestimmung  (in  Berl.  Gcsollsch.  f.  Aiithrop. 
Verh.).  Berlin,  1801.  -~BMrd«r,  J.  G.  tou,  Outlinfls  o£  tiie  Pliilosopliy  of  History  of  Man. 
London,  1803, 9  Tola. 

Johanti  G(i''fr'ed  von  Herder  was  bom  at  Jlohrungen,  East  PriLS-f^ia.  Aucrust  25,  1711. 
His  education  ;us  mostly  private.  His  first  writings  ap]>eared  when  he  waa  about  twenty 
jms  of  agi  .  Ilia  first  considerable  work,  Fragmente  iiber  die  neure  deutMckt  Literatvir^ 
appeared  in  1767.  Thi.s  work  attnict<»<l  the  favourable  attention  of  Lessin^:^,  and  made  him 
widely  known.  In  177G  he  obtained  the  post  of  upper  court  preacher  and  upper  member  of 
the  Consistory  at  Weimar.  At  this  post  lie  i>;us.sed  the  rest  of  liis  life.  "He  po88<!.s.sed 
a  pover  of  intuition  which  must  bo  considered  in  many  cases  as  prophetic,  and  whicli  m.ide 
Um  a  paihfinder  wbow  traoea  are  foUowed  up  to  the  present  day."  His  Study  of  the 
Phifnsnphy  of  History  will  naturally  be  coiiipare<l  witli  the  work  on  the  same  subject  by  his 
contemporary  Hegel.  It  created  almost  a  furor  of  excitement  in  its  day,  and  may  st  ill  be 
read  witb  intereat  and  profit  by  every  earne.st  student  of  history.  Its  essential  attitude  of 
mind  appears  peculiarly  arcliaic  in  our  day,  evidencing  the  utterly  changed  point  of  view 
from  which  history  is  regarded  in  our  generation.  Herder,  like  most  other  philosophiciJ 
historians  of  his  tim.\  everywhere  tiie  hand  of  Cod  in  history,  and  was  firmly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  all  human  events  were  but  the  working  out  of  a  divine  plan,  the  broad 
batlinea  o<  which  bad  bean  folly  revealed  to  nan.  The  modern  hiatorian  tnea  to  be  a  aeien- 
tl<!t  rather  than  a  philosopher,  and  he  finds  scant  proof  of  this  basis  on  which  Herder  worked, 
but  views  or  attempts  to  view  the  course  of  world-hiiftory  as  a  candid  or  impartial  investi^ 
gator  of  facts  and  of  rational  human  motiveSt  feelinq;  by  no  means  sure  tliat  he  grasps  the 
full  import  of  any  metaphysical  theological  bearings  of  these  facts  and  motives,  if  such  there 
be.  Yet  for  this  very  rea.son  the  writings  of  Herder  have  a  peculiar  value,  as  they  not  alone 
<  >  :ice  the  mental  grasp  of  the  age  in  w  hich  they  were  written,  but  serve  al  the  aailie 
time  to  point  out  a  aismiiicaut  difference  between  that  time  and  our  own. 

Berodotna,  The  Hiatory  of  Herodotna.  London,  1806, 2nd  ed.,  4  vola.  — Beusey,  L., 
Un  palais  chaldden.  Paris,  1888.  La  construction  du  roi  Our-Xina  d'ap^^3  les  \vvM  <  ^  !.  s 
notes  de  M.  de  Sarzec  (in  Rev.  d'Assyr.  etd'ArchdoL,  vol.  4,  p.  87.  Paris,  1B98).  —  Hilprecht, 
H.  v..  The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  (Old  Babylonian 
Inscriptions),  Am.  PhiL  Soo.  Philadelphia,  1886;  Beoent  jEteaeaiches  in  the  Bible  Lauda. 
Fbihulelphia,  1896 ;  The  Recent  Excavations  of  the  Univeralty  at  Nippur  (in  UniT.  of  Penn- 
i;ylvania  Bui.,  vol.  2,  p.  87,  and  vol.  ;i  ]  T^liiladelpbia,  1899). 

Hermann  Hilprecht  yrBis  bom  at  Ilohenerxlebea,  Germany,  June  28, 1859.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent prof  easor  in  toe  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Hilprecht  was  interested  from  the 
outset  in  the  expedition  of  thn  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  Hnliyloiiin,  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  ruferrod.  At  a  later  stage  he  was  curator  and  scituLiac  director  of  tiie 
expedition,  in  which  Mr.  Haynes  had  charge  of  the  field-work,  1893-05  and  1897-1900,  after 
Dr.  I'etera'  retirement.  Though  he  anient  bat  a  month  in  actual  field  xvnrk,  he  spent  several 
years  hi  worlring  np  at  Conatantinopus  or  FUladeli^ia  the  ample  anp^il y  >f  materials  which 
the  v  iri  nis .  x|  h  11  ti  ns  procured,  and  his  results,  as  puMi==hed  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
noted  everywhere  as  distinct  and  important  additions  to  our  technical  knowledge  of  Assyri* 
ology.  The  greatest  popolar  interest  in  these  discoveries  perhaps  grows  out  of  uie  light  that 
they  throw  on  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Babyloriaii  his'orv,  f)r.  Peters  and  Professor 
Hilprecht  both  assure  us  that  the  secure  records  gaiutd  by  the  excavations  of  Nippur  carry 
the  history  of  Babylonia  back  to  a  period  at  least  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  date 
ascribed  l>y  Archbishop  Usher's  long-famed  chronology  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
IMeaaor  Hflpneht^  lateat  investigations  justify  the  belief  that  the  earlieat  reoorda  from 
Kipp"'-  ^re  not  newer  than  the  year  7000  B.C. 

Hlncka,  K.,  On  the  AsByrio-Babylonian  Mea"»ure8  of  Time.  Dublin,  1874.  —  Hlrd, 
W.  G.,  Monumental  Records.  London,  1889.  —  Hoefer,  J.  C.  F.,  M^moires  sur  lee  mines  de 
Ninive.  Paris,  1850.  —  BommeL,  F.,  Geschichte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.  Berlin,  1885; 
Semitische  Vdlker  und  Sprachen.  F^ipsic,  1881 ;  Abriss  der babylonisch-assyrischen  und  israeL 
Ge8<:h     Leipsic,  1880 ;  Der  babyl  m  .   In;  rrsprung  der  aeg^^t.  Kultur.    Munchen,  1892. 

Fritz  Hommd  was  born  at  Ansbach,  J ulf  31, 18M.  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the 
UniTeralty  of  Unnieh.  Proftwaor  Homraei  ia  a  distinguished  member  of  that  band  of  Ger- 
man  students  who  bare  made  orientalism  their  Hfe-wcrk.  Hi  >  particular  studies  have  had  to 
do  chiefly  witb  the  Semitic  race.  His  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  certainly  am  » the  most  comprenensive  and  anthoritative  works  on  the  subject 
that  have  jet  been  written.  AsiWeasormmmeliayataflomparatiTe^joaiigmaiitheTeij 
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natarally  belongs  to  the  adranoed  school  of  Assjriologistfl,  and  his  work  may  be  looked  to 
with  confidence  for  an  ezpreasionof  the  furthest  pri\seut  ailvance  >>{  ri'>i  arch.  In  particular, 
Frol'essor  Uoinmel  is  distinguisbed  asau  ardent  champion  of  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldean 
origin  of  the  PhosiUieian  alpaabet  in  oppoaition  to  the  theory  of  de  Rouge,  which  ascribed 
to  It  nn  Egyptian  oriipii.  Moafcof  Uommera  pnbUcationa  are  to  be  had  oaky  in  tba  ocjgittat 

Gr€ru)an. 

Howorth,  H.  11.,  The  Early  History  of  Babylonia  (in  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  18,  pp.' If 
200,  vol.  14,  p.  625,  vol.  10.  p.  1) ;  On  the  Earliest  Inscriptions  from  ChaJdea  (in  Pnoc  MMW 
Bibl.  Archeol.,  vol.  21,  p.  289,  London,  1890). 

Jastrow,  il^  The  Keligion  of  Babylonia  and  Ai>syria.  Bontoii,  1898;  Kabopolassar  aud 
fbe  Temple  to  the  San-god  at  Sippar  (in  Anier.  Jour,  of  St^ni.  l^ng. ;  Chicago,  1899,  vol.  15, 
p.  65).  —  Jensen,  P.,  Kish  (in  Ztschr.  fiir  Assyriolo^^ie  ;  rn  rliii,  1901,  vol.  15):  A-ssYri^ch- 
babylon,  Mytheu  und  Epen  (in  Keilschrftl.  Bibl.;  Berlin,  lUuO,  vol.  (1) :  Die  Cosmologk  der 
Bal^lonier.  Strassburg,  1890.  —  Johnson,  C,  The  Fall  of  the  As^si  iau  ICmpire  (in  studies 
in  hoiKNir  of  B.  L.  Gilctoraleeve;  Baltimore,  1902,  p.  113) :  The  FaU  of  Nineveh  (in  AoMT. 
Orient.  8oc.  Jonr.f  Kew  Haven,  1901.  vol  22,  pt.  1,  p.  20).— Jnatiiiiiw,  Jnalin'a  HiMoqr 
of  the  World.  London,  1875.— Jeimniaa,  A.,  lloile  und  Faradies  bei  den  Babyloniera, 
Leiiieic.  1000. 

Kanlen.  F.,  Assyri-  n  and  B;ihyloiiit'ii,  iiuch  ilen  neuesten  Entdeckungen.  Freiburj, 
1891,  4th  t'>l.  —  Kennedy,  J.,  Karly  Conmierce  o£  Babylonia  with  ludiar  etc.  London,  ISOS. 
—  King.  ^V.,  Bahylouian  Keligion  »n<l  Mythology,  London,  1899;  Letter*  and  Inacri^ 
tious  of  llamnturabi^  etc.  Iiondon,  18U8-19U0,  voui. 

Leonard  WUtiam  King  was  born  in  London,  Deoember  8, 1869,  and  educated  at  Rugby 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  As  assistant  in  the  department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyriao 
Antiauity  of  the  British  Maneum,  he  has  made  very  extensive  studies  in  the  literature  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  He  has  collected  and  arranged  man^  aeries  of  cuneiform  2naerip> 
tbns,  besides  adding  much  to  the  literature  on  both  Babylonia  and  Aaqrria*  Hie  writing 
are  for  the  most  part  ralhur  technicaL 

Kinns,  y.,  Grav«»n  in  the  Rock.  Lomlon.  ls!»l.  —  Knndtxon,  J.  A.,  Assjr.  (Jebete  an 
den  Sonneagott.  Leipsio,  1803,  2  vob. — Kobler,  J.,  and  Paiasor,  F.  E.,  Aua  dem  babvlo- 
nischen  Rechtteben.  Leipsic,  1890.— Koldewey,  R.,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Aasyriologiab 
D  r.,  1S87.  —  KralL  J.,  Grundri.Hs  dt-r  alforicntalischen  Geschichte.  Wien,  1899.— 
Krtlger,  (ieschichte  der  Assyrier  und  Iranier,  vom  XUL  bis  zum  V.  Jahrli.  t.  C. 
Fnnkfnrt*  1868. 

Langlois,  V.,  Le  Dunuk-Dasch,  tombeau  de  Sardanapale  k  Tarsovo  (in  Rev.  Arch^; 
Pari.s  18.>3,  vol.  10).  —  Laurent,  A.,  L,i  Magie  et  la  Divination  de  I'Orif.it.  Paris,  1894.— 
Itayard,  A.  H.,  Nineveh  aud  its  Keniaius.  Loudon,  1840,  2  vols.}  l^ineveh  aud  Babylon. 
London,  1853;  Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  Snaianaand  Bal^Ionia.  London,  1887;  Moon- 
inents  of  Xiuevoh.    Lundon,  181D-18,'t. 

£ir  AusUn  llennj  Luyard  wa.s  born  iu  Paris,  of  English  parentage,  March  5,  ISIT.  lie 
spent  the  years  of  his  earlv  youth  in  Florence.  On  returning  to  England  he  began  the  udy 
01  Jaw.  in  X889  he  took  an  extended  tour,  chiefly  within  the  Turkish  Empire.  Here  be 
leanied  Persian  and  Arable.  In  1842  he  spent  some  months  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of 
sou'h  ' '  :-t^  rri  Pcr.siu.  It  was  during  this  exm-dition  that  he  became  interested  in  tbo  eic-iva- 
tions  being  made  at  Ww  supposed  site  of  Nineveh  by  M.  Botta.  In  1845  he  returned  to 
Moenl  and  began  bis  series  of  researches.  The  material  that  he  gathered  in  thia  ezpedition 
greatlv  enriched  the  orieutul  di  pmiment  of  the  British  Museum;  and  by  means  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  fuuiui  the  ancient  oricDlal  history  was  completely  reconstructed.  In 
1852  he  made  a  second  series  of  excavations  in  Assyria,  adding  largely  to  his  former  dis* 
covcries.  The  same  year  be  waa  elected  to  ParJianent.  In  1854  be  visited  Crimea,  witnfl» 
ing  some  battlea  there.  was  chosen  lord  reetor  of  Aberdeen  University  in  1856,  and  ia 
1860  became  a  tmsU'e  of  thfi  British  Museum.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected  foreiim 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  1860,  Ambassador  to  Spain;  in  1878,  to  Con^tanti- 
aople.  He  died  July  5, 1 8!)  1.  The  name  of  this  famous  Englishman  will  alwavs  be  indelibly 
a.ssociated  with  the  orij^in  of  the  science  of  As.syrioloijy.  To  Layard  it  was  ciiiefiy  due  tiiat 
the  once  fanious  but  long  almost  forgotten  city  of  Nineveh  was  exhumed  and  its  buned 
treasures  given  to  the  world.  The  story  of  these  ayhniMntiOM  ii  *  part  of  th«  bialOiy  of 
Assyria-Babylonia,  and  has  already  bOMi  told. 

Ldimnna,  C,  Altbabylon,  Maass  nnd  Gewiobt.  Berlin,  1889;  Beitrage  zttr  aHea 
Geschichte.  I^ipsic,  1001  ;  Shamasshumukin,  Konig  von  Babylonia,  668-669  v.  C.  L<Mf«^ic 
1892 ;  Zwei  Hauptprobleme  der  altorientalischen  Clirouoloffie  und  ibre  Lteung.  Ldp^ic 
lfl08.*taonun^      Im  dieuz  de  Babytone  et  de  rAasyrie.   Fkria^  1877;  Lettres 
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a«8yriologiqae8,2nd8erie»;  fitudeaaooadiennea.  Pari*,  1879-1880;  Chaldean  Magic :  Origin 
and  Development.  London, lb77;  Premieres  civiliaatiouit.  Paris;  iu  cuUab.  with  Chava- 
Uvr,  E.,  A  Msniulof  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East    London,  1869-1870^  2  vob.;  In 

OollaV).  witli  Bab^\on,  K.,  Histoire  ancicnne  de  I'Orieiit    Pari.-?.  1881-1886. 

FrarmoU  Lcnormant  was  born  in  Paris  17th  JanuaiT,  ;  died  there  10th  December,  1883. 
IIvs  education  was  private.  SSarly  in  life  he  showe/  a  special  aptitude  and  liking  for  tha 
study  of  tlie  oriental  langnages.  lie  travelled  extensively  in  Lgypt,  Turkeyt  Greeca^ 
and  became  prominent  for  nis  researches  in  the  Aocadian  lan<;uages.  In  1874  ha  vaa 
appointed  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  the  Bil)liotlu''iiue,  Paris.  The  son  of  an  arcliioologiat 
of  distinguished  merit,  Leuormaut  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarship,  and  early 
evinced  a  keen  taste  for  alt  that  pertained  to  archaeology.  Ha  entered  the  field  of  Assyri- 
ology  in  its  infancy,  and  soon  became  kno^\Ti  as  a  li-iifu  r  amoncf  the  masters  in  that  field, 
and  his  early  death  wa:i  iv:,'arded  everywhere  a3  one  of  tho  severe^st  blows  which  orieiital 
archseology  TOuld  have  receivoil.  Leno'rmant  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-workers  as  having 
A  jpacoliar  gsnius  for  his  task,  and  bia  tasta  for  literarv  work  «aa  no  lass  kaea  than  his 
aradlarslup.  Tha  ^tthat  his  work  on  Oriantal  Histoir  was  at  onoe  transhited  into 
English  vouches  for  its  popular  interest.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  comiilt'te  hi.s  still 
more  important  work  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  the  last  yearn  of  his  life  were  devoted. 

Linoka,  A.  Am  Bericht  iiocr  disFortoehritte  der  Aasyriologie,  1886-1803.  LeipKic,  1804. — 
Iiindl,  E.,  Die  Di*.  Ti1:>te  der  ersten  Dvnastie  von  Babylon;  in  Beitrtiq:R  znr  A  -rrioloi^ie. 
Ijeip»ic,  IWU.  —  Ijoftua,  W.  K.,  Chaldea  and  Susianal  London,  18.">r.  —  I*otz,  W.,  Kie 
Imschrif ten  Tiglathpileaer  L  Leipsic,  1880.  ^tifwa^  6.,  Eeilsolirifttaita  fiwgoali^  Kija^ga 
von  Assyrian,  722-706  V.  C.  Iia^ic,1888. 

Maccalestar,  S.  H.,  Bahylon  and  Nineveh.  Boston,  1892.  —  Maophail,  S.  E.,  Monu- 
mental witiieifl  to  Old  Testament  History.  London,  1879.  —  fiSartin,  G.,  La  campaigne  de 
Sennakerib  en  Palestine,  etc.  Montauban,  1892.  —  Blartin,  F.,  Taztss  raligianz  assyriens 
et  babyloniens.  Paris,  1000.  — Maapero,  G.  C.  C,  IliKtoireaiu  ienne  despenplcs  de  TOrient. 
Paris,  1886;  The  Strugi'le  of  the  Nation!!.  London,  1898;  The  Dawn  of  Civilisation.  Lon- 
don, 1897;  Life  in  Ancient  Assyria.  London,  1892.  —  Maisanar,  B.,  Beitrage  zum  altbabj* 
k>nischen  Privatreoht.  Leipstcl  189.1. — Manant,  J.,  fiabytoue  at  la  Chald^e.  Paris,  1875 ; 
IXkxmyartas  assyriennes.  La  Bibliothftque  du  palais  de  NiniTe.  Paris,  1 680;  Empreintea 
da  cachets  asByriochaldeens  relevd.s  an  M\iN^e  liritanninue  sur  des  contnits  (riniert  i  j  l  iv^. 
Paris,  188^1;  pierreti  gravies  de  la  Haute- Asie.  Uecherches  eur  la  glyptique  uncut  ale. 
Paris,  1888, 1886 ;  Les  noms  propres  assyriens ;  recherches  sur  la  formation  des  expressions 
id^ographiques.  Paris,  1861 ;  Hammourabi  (King  of  Bahylon)  Inscriptions.  Paris,  1873; 
Les  langues  perdues  de  la  Perse  et  de  I'AsByne.  Paris,  181*0;  Annales  des  rois  d*A8syri«». 
ftiris,  1874 ;  Ninive  et  Babylone .  1  'ari*?,  1888 ;  Les  faus.'ies antiquites  de  I'Assvrie.  Paris,  1888. 

Joachim  Menant  was  bom  at  Cherbourg,  France,  16th  April,  1820.  The  life  of  this  famous 
odentaUst  furnishes  yet  another  illustration  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs  who  finds  also 
time  for  the  nio.st  ahstru.so  scholar-hip.  ThrouL^'hout  a  long  life  nntil  1890,  when  at  the  ripe 
age  of  tim  e  score  years  and  ten,  he  was  retired  with  the  title  of  Honorary  Councillor. 
Menant  livt  il  the  practical  avatyday  life  of  a  magistrate,  and  practised  this  profession  with 
pnch  assiduity  and  ju.]'.:Tnent  8S  to  attain  the  highest  distinction.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
found  leisure  hours  t-iiou^jh  to  make  hinuielf  everywhere  recognised  as  ooe  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  A>-v:  i  logists.  A  comparatively'^  young  man,  when  the  discoveries  of 
Botta  and  Layard  and  tlieir  sneoessors  first  brought  tha  .Syrian  txaasoras  to  tha  atiantioa 
of  tha  world,  Manant  seemad  from  the  Tery  fint  to  haTe  bean  seized  with  »  derira  to  ioTs^ 
tigste  the  strange  iti>cripf  ions  from  Xinrvr-li.  II(>  was  amonj^  the  first  who  uiidertoc^k  tha 
investigation  of  the  strange  cuneiform  writing  and  from  then  till  now  he  has  kept  well  in 
tiie  yan  of  the  aonstantly  growing  company  of  Assyriologists.  Tha  list  of  his  works  is 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  papers  on  one  or  another  of  the  subjects  most  intimately 
connected  with  this  field.  Most  o£  theiu  are  of  a  technical  character,  and,  therefore,  have 
necessarily  appeared  only  to  a  limited  audience.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  and 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  little  book  on  the  Ubrarr  of  Asshurbonapal,  ha  has  dseoandad  to  the 
popular  laral,  and  haa  shown  himself  espeble  of  nandling  the  most  abstmsa  topics  in  a  wapr 
to  make  them  d  li^'litfully  int^r.  ^iii:;:;  to  the  h-ast  scli'  larl'.  of  readers.  Stranpe  to  say,  this 
beautiful  little  i>ook  has  never  been  hitherto  translated  into  Englitdt,  aud  a  like  neglect  has 
att«[ided  nearly  all  the  other  publications  of  thaanthor.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  explanation 
of  this  neglect  unless  it  l>e  tlie  author's  well-known  attitude  towards  the  statu"?  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  records.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  expreassed  the  opinion  tliat  to  single 
out  the  Jews  amonc  the  peoples  of  antiquity  as  the  one  important  race  of  their  time  is 
wofnlljr  to  distort  the  prespectiva  of  history.  Needless  to  say  »<uch  an  opiuion  as  this 
tiirowB  ana  eoontir  to  taa  prejudioes  of  *  Uu^e  propor^oit  of  people,  iucludiug  the  vMi  of 
Asqnkkgiili  among  the  leaW 
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Menard,  L.,  Hifltoire  de3  anciens  priplea  da  I'Orient.     Parb,  1883.  —  Meyer, 
Gcschichte  des  Alterthum^.    >t';t:(^irr.  1-Sl,  otc  o  vols.,  in  progress.  —  Monaco, 
Orientaiia.   Rome,  1891.  —  Muecke,  Ch.,  Von  Kupbrat  sum  Tiber.    Unteraocbaugea  sur 
alien  Geschichte.    Leipsic,  1899. — Mueller-Simonia,  P.,  Relatiiooa  dm  miaiioiM  acieoti- 
fi ques.    WMhiogtoQ,  1802— MflidtOT,      Gmeh.  Sab/looieiii  mid  JUmm.  StntU 
gart,  1891. 

Niebulur.  B.  G.,  Lectures  on  Auoient  Hiatoiy.  London,  1852,  2  vol*. — VMrahrt  Mi, 
Geschicbte  Assan  and  BiOielfl.    Boitiii,  1864.— Mtobahr,  C,  Dte  «nte  DynMtie  Toa 

Bahcl  (in  Vorderaaiat  Ges.  Mitt.,  vol.  3,  p.  43).  Berlin,  1897;  Studien  zur  Geschiclite  des 
alt4>u  Orient«'.s.  Leipsic,  Ibfli ;  Die  ChronoU^ie  der  Gescbicbto  Israels,  Aeg^rptena,  Babyk>. 
niena  und  AsHyriens  Tun  2000-700  t.  Chr.  Lsipsic,  IttSb^niBalf  nuodoi  IIBd'dM 
Keilflchriftforscbong.   PaderixMiif  1880. 

« 

Oppert,  J.,  Baln  lone  et  Chaldde.  Pari-?,  1874  ;  r/inimortallt*  de  Vamo  chez  les  Chaldc-cns. 
Paris,  1875;  The  C'hrouology  of  tiie  liabyloaiaa  DyinkHtie*.  Loudon,  1888  (in  coliab. 
with  J.  Menant) ;  Documents  juridiquesde  I'Assyriectde  la  Chaldce.  Paris,  1877;  HLstoire 
dee  empires  de  Cbaldde  et  d'Aaaryria*  Versaillea,  1865  (iu  coliab.  with  J.  SCeiumt) ;  Pastes 
de  Sargon.  Paris,  1863 ;  Expddltion  seientifique  en  Mtfsopotamie.  Fluis,  1858-lH(>:),  2  vols. ; 
Frt^ments  tnythologiqn»'H.  rarls,  18S2 ;  Fratri:  ui .  <u^  cosnio^'oniechalddenne.  Pari>.  l^TU ; 
La  fixation  d«  la  ChroouJogie  des  derniera  rois  de  Babylone*  FariSi  1883;  La  condition  des 
eaclaves  k  Babvlonp.  Paris^  1888;  Lm  iaaeriptiona  anyiicitnes  dee  Saigonides  et  le*  fiwln 
de  Ninive.   Paris,  1863. 

Jule$  Oppert  was  born  at  Hamburj;,  OtU  July,  1825.  Professor  Oppert  Is  a  German  by  birth 
but  a  Parisian  by  adoption.  His  whole  oriental  slndics  have  henn  not  alone  made-  in  Paris, 
but  many  of  them  under  the  direct  auspices  of  ti)e  French  Government,  so  that  Frenchmen 
are  perhaps  justified  in  claiming  him  almost  as  a  fellow-countryman.  Professor  Optiert  has 
that  comprehensive  Rcholarshlp  wlilch  is  characteri^itic  rather  of  the  Gorman  than  the 
Frenchman.  He  i.s  a  philolo^^ist  and  lini;ijUt  of  tbo  broadest  type.  Unfortunately  for  tlie 
general  public  the  German  c.a.st  of  h'lA  mind  .shows  itself  still  furtiicr  in  his  apparent  con- 
tempt for  the  literary  graces.  He  is  a  scholar  who  works  for  scholars,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
fbat  he  liee  written  anything  which  comes  well  within  the  paspof  the  general  public.  Hie 
is,  therpfore,  a  name  which  one  mfots  f  rrw,  here  in  pnrfsuinjj  the  litoraturp  of  A'?"?yrin!i»rr^-, 
but  the  results  of  whose  investigatioua  iiiust  usually  come  to  the  general  reader,  it  were, 
ttifOU|[h  an  iBterpntif* 

Peieer,  F.  B.,  KeiHnedniftliehe  Alcteiisttteke.  Berlin,  1800;  Sfcodien  mr  Orientd. 

Alterthumskunde.  Berlin,  1897.  (Tn  Vordera^siat,  Ges.  Mitt  1897,  4  vols.) ;  Babylon, 
Vertra^pe.  Berlin,  18[K);  A  Sketch  of  Habvloaiau  Society  (i»  Smithsonian  In.stitute.  An- 
nual Rt'jKirt,  1898.  Washington,  1899).  —  Perxot,  G.,  A  History  of  Art  in  Assyria.  London, 
1884. — Peten,  J.  P.,  Nippur,  or  £zplontioDa  and  Adventores,  etc.  New  l^orli  and  Loo* 
don,  1887,  3  rols.;  Some  Beeent  Besalte  of  the  UnirerBity- of  IVnnOTl-vaiiia,  Excavatioiii 
at  N'ippur  (in  Am(.'r.  Jour,  of  Archcol.,  v<  i  pp.  13.  X>2,  IHO.  Princeton,  1895);  The 
Seat  of  tlie  Earliest  Civilisation  in  Babylon  and  the  Date  of  its  Beginnings  (in  Amer. 
Orient  Soc  Jour.,  New  Haven,  1896). 

Lh-  Jilhn  Punnett  Peten  was  formerly  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Pennssyl- 
vani.i ;  iit  present  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City. 
For  more  than  a  generation  after  the  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  and  their  f^uc- 
oeasors  in  Mesopotamia  had  been  furthered  by  companies  of  English  and  French  aitd 
German  explorers,  America  had  taken  no  part  in  the  work,  but  in  1880,  the  D&iversity 
of  Pennsylvania  determined  to  make  amends  for  this  neglect  by  sending  out  a  fully 
equipped  exploring  party.  The  leader  of  this  movement,  and  the  man  who  personally 
conducted  the  explorations  of  the  first  two  years  'u\  tin;  field,  wa.s  Professor  J.  P.  Peters. 
Through  his  energetic  efforts  the  numberlew  diiliculties  that  such  an  enterprise  involves 
were  overcome,  and  some  most  important  discoveries  were  made.  Hie  chief  of  these  was 
t!  o  lorrition  of  the  Babylonian  ri*y  nf  Nippur,  the  site  of  that  ancient  temple  of  Bel, 'A  hirh 
\v,i.i,  a."!  Dr.  Peters  points  out,  to  uiaay  >;eiH  rations  of  old  Babylonians  and  As.\vrian.s  uhnit 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  has  l)oen  to  the  peoples  of  Christendom.  Hi.^  discoveries  at  Xippur 
have  added  greatly  to  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and 
**  helped  to  eany  our  koowledge  of  dTflieed  man  two  tiiouiand  Tears  hu^Sbw  baek  than  wne 
known  less  than  half  a  century  ago."  At  Nipnur  he  discovered  what  is  probably  the  oldest 
known  temple  in  the  world.  Both  his  expeaitions  met  with  very  bitter  and  determined 
opposition  from  government  officials  and  wandering  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Nippur, 
Mid  it  ia  mainly  due  to  his  learloM  detewnination  thftt  wioonwrfnl  eioavstioiie*  were  fiaaUj^ 
made. 
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PlnobflB,  T.  G.,  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Babylonians.  London,  1803;  Notes.  London, 
1892;  Samerian  or  Crvptographv  (in  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  Jour.;  1900,  p.  75,  190());  The 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Cylindt^r-Seals  of  the  britiHh  Mu^^'um  (in  Jour.  Brit  Archeol. 
Assoc.;  vol.  41,  p.  3Utj,  Loudou,  Ibiiij).  The  Bronze  Gateii  of  buluwat  in  Assyria  (in  Jour. 
Brit.  ArcheoL  Assoc. ;  vol.  35,  p.  2'i'i,  Loudon,  187Si)  ;  The  Temples  of  Ancient  Babylonift 
(io  Proc  Soc.  BibL  Archeol.,  toL  22,  p.  358,  London,  1900) —  PUm*,  Niniveafc  I'Assyrie. 
Fhiis,  1887-1890. —  Pognon,  H.,  Inscription  de  Mefoii>Kenr,  roi  d^Aa&plB.  Fitris,  1884. 
Les  inscriptions  babyloni' itnos  ii  >Vndi  Brissa.  Psrifli,  1887.— Pr<¥<Wt-Pfidol,  L.  A»i 
EsMU  sur  1  histoLre  unireraeile.    ParL^,  1H80,  2  vols. 

Radan,  H.,  Early  Babylonian  History.  New  York.  1000.  —  Rapoiin,  Z.  A.,  Tlif  Story 
o£  Chaldea  ^Stories  of  the  Nations).  London,  ISHS;  Media,  Baliylou  and  Persia,  ixnidon, 
1889;  Assyria.  London,  1888.  —  Ranwolf,  L..  Journe^v  into  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia. 
~Hnwm,  U.f  Excavations  and  Discoveiiea  in  Assyria.  London ;  Asshur  and  toe  Land 
of  Nimrod.  Cincinnati,  1897 ;  Babyloninn  Cities.  Xondon,  1883. 

ITnrmuzd  Raxsam  was  burn  of  C  haldean  Christian  parents  at  Mosul,  Turkey,  in  1826. 
Li  he  became  acijuainted  v^ilh  Austin  IL  Lsyard,  who  was  then  exploring  Assyrian 
ruins,  and  becoming  much  interested  in  the  work  of  Layard,  he  aooompanied  him  to 
England  in  1847,  continuing  his  studies  in  that  country.  In  1804  he  was  sent  by  the  British 
Government  on  a  mission  to  Abyssinia  to  secure  the  release  of  several  Europeans  who  were 
held  prisoners  by  King  Theodore,  but  he  wtks  hiia.self  inipri.somd  for  two  years  by  that 
kiug%  Shoitjy  oiter  securing  his  release  he  viaited  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  region  for 
the  British  Btnaeuni,  and  irbile  on  this  expedition  and  others  foUoiwing,  he  made  many 
important  discoveries.  Notalile  among  these  discoveries  are  the  bronze  gates  of  Balawat. 
from  the  time  of  Shalmane^r  II  (s.')S-82i  u.c.),  and  the  Abu-IIabba  tablet,  recording  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  by  XaV  u -apal-iddin,  a  contemporary  of  Shalmaneser  II.  The  name 
of  Rassam  is  associated  with  that  of  Layard,  and  with  the  early  history  of  Assvriologr. 
Rassam  was  primarily  an  explorer;  he  assisted  Layard  in  his  earlier  work  at  Nineren, 
and  him.self  carried  on  the  inve.Htigation.s  for  the  Hritisli  Governtnent  after  Layard  had 
been  called  to  other  fields.  Rassam  has  never  become  an  Assyriologist  in  the  technical 
acceptance  of  the  term,  eontonting  himself  generally  with  securing  the  material  on  which 
the  investigations  of  numerous  scholars  have  been  baar d.  The  greatest  single  feat  which  he 
accomplished  w.os  the  disc orer}'  of  tho  now  famous  library  of  Ajvshurbanapal.  He  has  himself 
told  the  story  of  his  discoveries  in  books  that  are  not  so  widely  known  as  they  de.serve  to  be. 

RawUnaoo,  G.,  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Aooient  World.  2nd  ed.  London, 
1871 ;  A  Manna]  of  Ancient  History.  Oxford,  1869;  Herodotoa.*  London,  1868-76, 4  vols. ; 
Papers  in  Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.;  vols.  X,  XD.  London,  188S;  The  dtaailbrm 
Inscriptions  of  Wentern  Asia.   London,  1801-1891. 

George  Rmrlimom  (brother  of  Sir  Henry  RawlinsoD)  was  born  at  Chadinfftdn,  Oxford- 
rfiire,  England,  in  ISI.').  He  was  educattwi  at  Swansea  and  at  Ealing  Sehool.  He  gradnattnl 
from  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  with  classical  honours,  in  1838.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College  in  1840.  In  1859,  as  Bampton  Lecturer,  he  delivered  his  famous  lecture  on 
Hi»UMie(d  Evidtneet  of  the  Tnith  of  the  HcrijXuml  Record$,  He  was  chosen  Camden  Pro* 
fessor  of  Aneient  Histoiy  in  1881,  and  in  1873  was  made  Canon  of  Canterbury.  His 
historical  writings  cover  nearly  the  entire  history  of  the  Ancient  Orient.  Fome  one  has 
said  of  Canon  liawliuson  that  his  scholarship  is  of  a  peculiarly  (lerman  type,  and  the 
eritieism  would  seem  to  be  essentially  just.  Few  other  Englishniea  of  our  generation  haya 
covered  so  wide  a  field  of  history,  and  covered  it  so  thoroughly  as  has  Professor  Raw- 
liiison.  The  wholo  field  of  south-western  Asia  in  antiquity  lie  lias  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  in  a  series  of  widely  circulated  books  he  has  imparted  hin  knowledge  to  the  world, 
some  of  them,  as  that  on  the  Parthian  Monainhy,  dealius  with  nations  that  other  hi»> 
toriaBa  had  veiy  much  negleeted.  All  of  lliis  work,  aa  lua  been  aald,  is  based  upon 
scholarly  investigations  that  might  justly  be  Baid  to  be  profound.  If  In  his  estimate  of 
certain  portions  of  this  history,  in  particular  as  regards  tiie  newer  ideas  of  the  ohronol<M;y 
of  the  remoter  periods,  Professor  Kawlinson  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  leaden  of  me 
Tipwest  generation,  this  is  certainlv  not  more  than  one  should  expect  in  one  whose  memories 
caiTv  }iim  back  to  the  very  heginnnigs  of  the  "  time  '*  controversy.  The  Canon  died  in  1902. 
Rawlinfion,  H.  C,  Outline  of  the  History  of  A-  \ na    Lon  l  i  ,  I8i32.  —  Records  of 

the  Fast  (Birch,  S.).  London,  1873, 12  vols.  —  Revne  d'Aaayriologie.  Paris,  1886,  etc  

Jlioh,  C.  L,  Babylonia  and  Persenolis  t  Memoirs  on  the  Rains  of  Babyloii.  London,  1818b  <— 
Robertaon,  H.  S.,  Voices  of  the  Past  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  LondlMIt  1960.  —ItogUll, 
R.  W.,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.   London,  19U1,  2  \o\&. 

Bachao,  Reise in  Syrian  nnd  Hesopotamien.  Leipsic,  1885 ;  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris. 
Lelpeic,  190a— Saiaeq,  6.  C.  R.  d«  Dioouvertes  en  Chaldie.  Paris,  1884-1893, 2  vols. 
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Gutum  Chtaitt  Emed  Checifuin  de  Same  was  bom  lllii  August,  1886.  After  flw  & 

coverit's  of  Dotta  and  I^ayanl  iiud  nhown  the  scifutitic  worlfl  « Ii.it  lu  elected  treasure'houses 
were  u>  )«>  IVjuikI  in  M('»jO|>ot:iniia,  it  was  natural  that  ejcplorers  ^houiii  seek  uul  the  otiier 
fields  of  atH;i«nt  iuttivity,  in  particular  those  to  the  south  in  Old  Habvlunia,  and  vtft  older 
Chaldi  a.  Ainon^'  tliosc  wlio  woi.t  into  the  latter  field  most  sncce.-usfiilly  was  M.  de  Saraec. 
His  explorations  at  TcUo,  oue  oi  the  oldest  leats  of  MesopotamiiUiciviliiiation  revealed  a  rant 
quantity  of  most  interesting  antit^uities  of  a  typo  ia  many  ways  different  from  those  of  tlie 
coiup«iutively  reoent  ABsyriao  period.  In  pwrticolar  tbe  8t»(ues  in  the  roood,  which  tern. 
to  faaTe  been  ft  common  form  of  artistic  ezpreMion  with  the  Ancient  Chaldeans,  have  iDtemt 
because  of  tln-ir  difference  frotii  tlii>  bas-reliefs  that  weie  the  favourite  SLiilptures  of  tbe 
artists  of  Xint  vch.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  large  store  of  material  which  De  Sartec 
aeeured  he  hail  had  the  aasiatance  of  M.  Layon  Ileuzey  and  M.  Amiaud. 

Sayoe,  A.  II.,  Lectures  on  tlie  Ileligions  of  Anoit  iit  As>yria  and  Bahvlonia.  LjdJ  .n, 
1888;  Aucisut  Empires  of  the  East.  LonJun,  l6sL;  Assyria:  itis  Princes,  PrioLs,  aiid 
People.  Loiuloii,  1 SS2  ;  Hahylonians  and  Assyrians :  Life  and  Customs.  New  York.  1899; 
Social  Life  among  the  Aesyriaos.  Xx>udon,  1693:  Frimer  of  A^sYriology.  Louden. 
The  Races  of  ttw  Old  Testament.  London,  1801;  Freeh  Li^^'iit  iiora  vaa  Aneieat  Moon, 
ments.    Lomlon,  18S{. 

Arrhilxthi  lltitnj  Saifcc,  born  at  Shirehampton,  near  Bi  lHtoi,25th  September,  l«>4ti.  Dtpi  tr 
Profe;s>orof  comparative  I'hilologyatOxford  from  1876  to  1800;  at  present  Professor  of  Kasjn- 
olo^-  at  (Jxford.  The  well-known  Oxford  Professor  has  been  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
active  of  orientalists.  lie  seems  equally  at  homo  whether  the  field  be  Egvpt.  ^lesopuUiniii, 
or  Assyria,  and  lie  is  a  writir  of  sucn  indcfatiijablo  inJiLstrv  that  wholarly  works  on  one  sub- 
ject or  another  are  constantly  comiug  from  hi^  jK-n.  Professor  Sayce  is  by  no  means  a  doNt 
•tttdent  only  bat  la  a  traveller  of  wide  experience,  and  latterly  it  has  become  his  enstom  to 
spend  his  winters  a r.d  Kprin^'s  houw-1>oatitii,'  in  E.;ypt.  Ilr- lia,s  a  rarcmcritof  combinirijthe 
utmost  scholarship  with  a  capacity  for  clear  preseutatiun  ol  liis  subject,  and  his  wurk.^  an 
thezeforo  almost  as  well  known  to  the  general  reader  as  they  are  to  the  specialist.  Ia  eacli 
generatioa  there  are  but  a  few  men  whoenmbining  these  traits  act  as  int«rpret<^rs  between 
Uie  laud  of  scholarnltip  and  the  abiding'  pla(»  of  ordinary  mortals  and  among  tliese  in  our 
genenition  Pn  f  '     r  Sayce  takes  a  fon-niost  rank. 

Sauloy,  L.  F.  .1.  C'.,  de,  Kecherches  sur  la  chronologie  des  empires  de  Niuifs, 
Babylone  et  d'Ekbatane.  !*aris,  1854.  —  Bchiifer,  B.,  Die  EntJeekangen  in  Assyrieo 
Aegypten  in  ilin-r  15<'7;i  'ln!n;^  zur  hciligiMi  Sclirift.  Wien.  lSf)6.  —  Schmidt,  V.,  .\s>Tri.>iis 
of  Aegyptens  ganilo  lIi.sU>iie.  Coueuhageu,  1872-1877.  —  Schzader.  E.,  C'nuciturai  IiiM..ip- 
tions  aud  the  Old  Testament  London,  1873,  2  vols.;  Die  Hdllcnfahrt  der  Istar  cxa 
aitbabylon.  Epos;  Gicssen,  1674;  £ine  Sammlung  von  tibetsetzungen  der  wtehtigMea 
Texte  rKeilinschriftliche  BibHot1i(>>k).  Berlin,  188tf-1001,  Tola.  l-Q ;  Keilinsehriften  b»1 
Geschicnt-sforschun;^.    r!i<'.s.si'n,  1^78. 

Eberhard  Schratier  was  born  at  Briinswick,  Germany,  5th  January,  1830.  He  studied  at  tbs 
gymnasium  in  Brunswick  and  in  the  University  at  udttingen.  Shortly  after  fiidahlng  In 
Btudies  in  Gottingi'ii  ho  was  appointed  l'roffsisi>r  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  I>ang!:age*  st 
Zurich,  and  lat«r  In?  filli'd  corre^pouditig  chairs  at  Giesseu  and  Jena.  In  187.J  he  was  i;iren 
a  professorship  and  nui  lc  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  He  also  edited 
KeilituchriAliche  Jiibliothek.  Only  a  few  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Eogli^ 
roost  notable  among  these  being  The  Cuneiform  Inacriptbmt  taut  ike  Old  TeMUxmaO. 

Smith.  0.,  Assyrian  Discoveries.    London,  1S75;  Assyria,  from  the  Earliest  Tiraei 
Ixindon,  1875;  Tl»e  Chaldean  (ienesis.    London,  1881;  The  History  of  Babylon.    Lend  ^i. 
1877;  History  of  Sennacherib  (from  inscriptions).    London,  1878;  History  of  Asi(i.i;^rl 
nipal  (from  iii.s«  riptions).  Londont  1871;  Atqnia  from  tho  EarUeat  Ximaa  to  the  fail  oi 
Nmeveh.    New  York,  157G. 

Geortje  StnUA  was  bom  in  London,  England,  26th  March,  1840.  He  is  said  to  have  frst 
beoomo  interested  in  Aasyriology  from  havine  to  engrave  some  cuneiform  plates  £ar^|HibSi> 
eation.  He  at  once  took  up  the  study,  ana  a  little  later  was  appointed  to  a  position  ia 
the  Assyrian  department  of  the  British  Museum.  Tie  very  soon  became  one  oi  the  gt^it 
promoters  of  Assyriology.  With  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  he  edited  vols,  III->rV  of,  Tit 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  WtMUm  Asia.  In  1872  he  discovered  among  the  elnjT  bo(i*<lt 
the  British  Muaenm  fragments  of  a  story  of  tbe  Deluge,  similar  to  the  biblical  rersion.  SoOB 
after  this  ho  visited  Nineveh  to  make  further  search  for  clay  Ixioks  in  Asshurbaiiapart 
palace,  and  his  expedition  was  very  successful  The  Delude  storv  proved  to  be  pu-t  oi 
n  great  poem  written  on  twelve  tablets.  He  made  two  other  exneditions  for  tbe  Mujean« 
bat  on  tne  last  one  was  sMeken  wflli  f«?er  and  died  at  Aleppo,  10th  Au^t,  1876.  Geoif* 
Smith  was  known  among  orientalists  an  a  man  who  had  a  |>eculiar  instinct  for  thr-  trar.jla- 
tion  of  obscure  texts,  lie  devoted  his  entire  life  to  oriental  Mudiee)  aud  came  lo  bs 
noognised  aa  one  of  th«  loramost  ol  orienUlfata 
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Bplegel,  F.,  Die  altpersischcu  Keiliaschriften  2u(l  ed.  Leipsic,  18SI.  —  Btrabo,  Tb« 
Geography  of  Strabo.  London,  lt>a4,  3  vols.  —  dtraBsmaier,  J.  X.,  Babyloniache  Texte. 
I^ipsic,  ItkiU;  Inschrifteu  von  Nabucliodouosor,  Kuni>  vun  Jiabylon  ^UOU-561).  Leinsic, 
188U.~Btr«ok,  Die  alte  Lftudacliaft  Babylonien  nacli  den  arabisckea  Geographen. 
L^ydm,  IMO^  2  Tola. 

TUbot,  W.  H.  Fox  (in  Records  of  the  Ftat).  London,  1856,  18  toIb.;  Inscription  of 

Tiglath  Pileser  I,  King  of  Assyria,  B.C.  1150  (in  Jour.  Koyal  Asiatic  See.).    London,  1857. 

William  Henry  Fox  Tulbut  was  boru  lllh  February,  l8iK),  at  Laycock  Abl>ey,  near  Cbippen* 
ham,  Eoglaud.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  gaining  tfaa 
Ponm  prize  there  in  1820.  Contributed  papers  to  the  lioyal  Society  in  1822,  and  in  the  same 
year  began  a  series  of  optical  researches  and  experiments  which  afterward  ])Iayed  an  import- 
ant part  in  photography,  in  connection  with  liia  scientific  studies  ho  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  archeolocnr,  aud  in  later  life  gave  hia  entire  time  to  it.  He  aharea  the 
honour  idth  Sir  Henry  Rawhnson  and  Df.  Hineka  <^  being  one  of  the  fimt  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Nineveh.  He  died  at  Laycock  A^Vm^v,  ITtli  Sejif(  iril>er,  1>^77. 
Talbot  was  a  master  in  the  field  of  Assyriology.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  tlm  first  to  gain 
distinction  in  thi.s  line,  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  one  of  the  founders  of  the  s(  i«>tice. 

Taylor,  W.  C,  Students'  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  London,  iss^.  — Tiele,  C.  P., 
History  of  Assyria.  Ixtndon,  1B8U;  Kastenj  Asia  according  to  the  nlo^t  recent  Discoveries. 
London,  1894 ;  Comparative  History  of  F>gy'j)tian  and  AIe.soi)otamian  Religion ;  Babyl.-assyr* 
Geachicbte.   Gotha,  18i3(}-1888»  2  vols,  (ia  Kecords  of  the  Past).   London,  1873, 18  vola. 

C0rn«/&Pcfrii»7Ve/ewaa  bora  at  Leyaen.HoUand,  16th  DetMmber,  183^  He  waa  educated 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  giving  eqpecial  attention  to  the  stmly  of  jiliilosopliy  and  history. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  to  the  oliairof  History  and  lieligion  in  the  L'niverhity  of  Leydeu. 
His  numerous  publications  on  hiatoiy  and  philoaophy  have  been  widely  translated.  Fr> 
feasor  Tiele  enjoys  the  distinction  somewhat  rare  among  his  countrymen  of  a  quite  cosmo- 
politan reputation.  Aa  an  authority  on  ancient  religions  he  has  no  superior,  and  hia 
writings  are  almost  aa  well  known  in  Germaii7»IVaiHM^  Eng|aiid»  and  Amerka  aa  in  his 
native  Holland. 

Valbuena,  R.  F.,  "Egipto  y  Asiria  resucitados  la  parte.     Madrid,  —  Van  den 

Berg,  E.,  Petite  histoire  aucieune  dea  peuples  de  i'Orient.  Paris,  1666.  —  Vaox,  W.  G.  W, 
Nineveh  and  Persepolia  London,  1880. — Tigorona^  F.,  La  BiUe  et  lea  deooiEfartflB  en 
Aaqnrie.  Fteis,18S7. 

Wachamuth,  C,  Einleitnng  in  das  Studium  d.  alten  Oeschichte.  Leipsic,  1895.— 
Wahrmund,  A.,  Babylonierthum  und  Christenthum.  Leipsic,  1882.  —  Ward,  W.  H., 
Notes  on  Original  Antiqnities.  Baltimore,  1887;  Report  on  the  Wolfe  tlxpedition  to 
Babylonia.  Boston,  1886  ;  Tlio  Babylonian  Caduceno  (in  Am<'r.  Orient.  Soc.  Jour.,  vol.  14). 
New"  Haven,  1890;  The  Slory  of  the"  Seqient  and  the  Tn-e  (in  .\mer.  Antio.  and  Orient* 
Jour.,  vol.  20,  p.  211).  Chicago,  1808.  —  Weber,  G.,  Allgi'iin  ine  Weltf^escnichte.  Leip- 
aic  1857-1880, 15  vols. — W«iM»  J.  B.  von,  Geaohicbte  dea  Orienta.  1886 —  Weiasbaob. 
F.  H.,  Zur  Lfisung  der  aumeriaehen  Frage.  Leipaic,  1897;  Uber  einige  neuero  Arbeiten  zur 
babyl.  jkms.  Chronologie  (in  Deutsihc  Mor^enland.  Oes.  Zeitch.,  vol.  f).',  p.  195.  Leipsic, 
1901).  —  Wernicke,  C,  Gedchichte  des  Alterthums.  1890.  — Wllberlorce,  R.  F.,  The  Five 
Empires.  I^ndon,  1899. — 'Wnckler,  H.,  Sammlung  von  Keilachrifttexten.  Leipsic, 
18n:i-lHf)4;  Uiitersurhungen  zur  altorientalischen  Ge.scliichte.  Leipsic,  188!J;  Geachichte 
Babyloniens  und  A.s.syriens.  I^ip-ic,  1892;  Altorientalische  Forschungen,  Leipric,  1881k 
1897  ;  Volker  und  Staaten  des  alten  Orients.  Leipsic,  l')Oi),  — Woltmann,  A.  K.,  HiatO^ 
of  Painting.   London,  1880, 2  vols. — Wood,  R,  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra. 

anoMiii,  H.,  The  Babjlmiian  and  (he  Hebrew  Geneaiai  Lcmdon,  190L 
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